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pe friends and patrons, conrteons, kind, and true, 
Accept the tribute that is due to you— 
bre i Our New-YEar's greeting! 
Your willing favors and your words of cheer 
Have warmed our hearts, and made the pathway 
clear 
For this glad meeting. 


NE year ago it was, on New-Year's day, 
We tendered you a holiday bouquet, 
Of blooming flowers. 
Since then the dew has fallen—the sun has shone— 
And many a rare and beauteous blossom grown 
Within our bowers. 


O-DAY we offer you a garland rare ; 
A New-Year's wreath from out our garden fair, 
y Where beauty lingers. 
The lily, rose, and graceful eglantine 
Are deftly woven with the ivy green, 
By artist fingers. 


As * flowers, bright flowers,”’ with rainbow-tinted 


gn is no gift so sweet beneath the skies 
® 


dyes, 
So pure their mission. 
And though abroad the wintry snows abound, 
Our garden blossoms all the long year round— 
A fairy vision. 


\« 


— 
See woodland songsters have flown far away 


) To southern climes, our merry song-birds stay, 
2) 


y And sing their sweetest. 


They trill forth love-notes for the young and glad, 
Or carry olive-branches to the sad 
On wings the fleetest. 


laFan 
~—, 


And running streams, and even white-winged mille, 


o ITHIN our garden there are silver rills 
cy ) 


To bring out favors, 
For those who love the odors of the wheat, 
And yellow corn, preferring them to sweet 
Ambrosial flavors. 


g& UR aim shall be, throughout the year to come, 


To render perfect for each patron's home 
The latest fashion ; 

Have useful, entertaining literature— 

Poems and songs whose influence shall endure 
Beyond mere passion. 


S YCCEPT our garland, friends and patrons dear, 


[2] 


And our best wishes for the bright New-Year 
That's now before us. 

May each succeeding one some blessing bring, 

And we together, as in an old time, sing 
Our New-Year’s chorus. 
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Titi SURPRISE: 


OR, THE RETURN OF THE SHIPWRECKED HUSBAND, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN LOST. 


aha The Old Aear and the Mew. 


Words by EDWARD GRATTAN, Musie by CARL RITTER. 
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bells were all in chime, And when the year you turn from now was new: You greeted him with 
e-qual-ly to blame, And, human, I must do as others So fill the greeting 
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A&A WELCOME TO THE NEW. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


oes 
A EW THROUGH the moonbeams bright 
Of the Winter’s night 
A sorrowful voice is stealing. 

O sad, sad Bell, 
oo Whose funeral knell 
So mournfully art thou pealing ? 


Whose spirit has fled to the world of light, 
And who lies dead in his home to-night ? 


A 


MOTHER weeps over her fair first-born, 
And kisses the curtained eyes, 

Whose fringes sleep on the marble cheek, 

And never again shall rise. 


HALL they never open to greet the light, 
N-r ever a thought reveal ? 
Sha never a glance of love or delight 
From their beautiful shadows steal? 


A | 


No, never! 


Be 


‘ EWAOLL tenderly on, sad Bell ! 
! As snow, he is cold and white. 

Toll on, for thy sorrowful voice must tell 
Of many a tear to-night. 


; F sad must thy heart be, and weary thy tongue, 


O mournfully tolling Bell! 
But never with merriment hast thou rung ? 
Dost never of gladness tell ? 


~ oR 


¥! oft of gladness, but never of glee, 
Do I in the church-tower tell; 
For the Sabbath that dawns with joy for thee, 
Brings beauty for me, as well. 


bg 


HEN gladly I peal, and the far-off hills 
Repeat to the valleys fair, 
And the young and the old, from homes of peace, 
Come up to the house of prayer. 


IRPAGAGAY 
we ~ ~ “~ ~ 
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Sy, ° 364 . . _ 
2 h UT why art thou tolling so long, sad Bell, 


, For souls in the world of light ? 
w Or say, art thou ringing such mournful knell 
For spirits bereaved to-night ? 


nr’ r—can it be thus—that any have passed 
q) To the gloom of eternal shade ? 
They loved—they were loved! In Heaven, at last, 
Must even their memory fide ¥ 


ve ! fade forever! The joy of that land 
Ly Ts perfect, and pure, and bright ; 
Nor memory, even, can reach the bane 


Of those in the gloom of night. 
3 


yy! mournfully, tenderly, now I toll, 


CA And sadly the carth doth hear, 
° For through the high arch of heaven doth roll 
The Dirge of the dying Year. 
aS 


ULI. many a form have I sadly seen, 

“i When borne to its narrow bed; : 

And many the broken hearts have been, 
‘And thus have the mourners said; 


Q)" could we have known our loved one's worth, 
i How gentle our words had heen! 

+ How tender our love! Give back, O Earth! 
Oh, give us our own again !” 


bp thus thou mournest the vear that is fled— 

Thou weepest, but. all in vain. 
His blessings of beauty are spent. 
Come not to your arms again, 


“9 


The dead 


ia radiant promise—with gladness he came, 
With peace on his brow, as a crown; 
And Honor hath tenderly cherished his name, | 
And ever will yield him renown, 


qu 


Len 


Am Spring, she his beautiful childhood drest 
With garments of dainty green, 

Tnwoven with flowers. A rainbow crest 
Waved oer its silvery sheen. 


FS 
> 


Ay Summer, she brought for his youthtal grace 
A mantle of deeper hue, 
And broidered it all with delicate lace 
Of flowers o’ergenmed with dew. 


aC, 9) 


BS: She came, and his manhood blest. 
With bounty and beauty of fruit and flower, 


And royally he was drest. 


en Autumn came forth from her woodland bower; 


) VESTURE of gorgeous leaves she made, 
aes Bedecked with flowers of gold, 
And deftly the jewels of frost she laid 
O’er many 2 crimson fold, 


| 


~.) * ‘ ‘ 

AY” Winter, he wove him a snow-white shroud, 
fe And robed him, for he was dead ! 
And a crown of ice, and a vail of cloud 


He made for his kingly head, 


0) ip Sexton Time, when his limbs grew cold, 
) He came with many a tear; 
And T—full tenderly have T tolled 
The Dirge of the dying Year! 


—— o-——— 


sie ataed ; 
a af 
‘KE is gone! 


s: We'll bury him from our sieht 
In Eternity’s field of graves, 
uae And we'll stand o’er his tomb a tablet white 


From Memory’s marble caves! 


ae (QOm * 


a’ musicaL Bell, 
‘L Thy sorrowful knell 
Thave heard with many a tear! 
But why dost thou ring, 
And why do they sing 
This jubilant anthem of cheer 
And why do they warble like birds of the Spring, 
And joy like a uation that crowneth a king ? 


t 
11, gladness and glory of fountain and flower 
Ever come with the birds of the Spring, 


\ 
; Ve And riches, and honor, and justice, and power, 
3 


Abide w a the dutiful king ! 
c™ valleys are claf, and the people rejoice, 
ra For the Monarch of Monarchs is here ! 
~ And therefore they sing with a jubilant voice, 
And weleome the happy New-Year! 


pr gifts and be grateful; rejoice at his birth; 
Reecive him with enero cheer! 

And pray that the poor and the lowly of earth 
May share in the bounty, and beauty, and mirth 


Of the radiant Happy Wew-Vear! 
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SOS MAGAZINE. 
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THE STAGE-COACH. 


MADELEINE, 


people would return to their homes, 
their hearts filled with a sweet 
satisfaction. 

Now, on the Sunday of which we | 
speak, there was no apparent indi- 
cation of any more surprising event. 
But it was decreed that Neury-les- 
Bois should, on that day, be the | 
theater of a prodigy which that mod- 
est village, discouraged by half a- 
oryis 8} century of patient waiting, no long- 

IKE all villages tridy -eysod | OF dared to expect. Instead of pass- 


ae by a royal road, Neury-| ing through like a shot, as usual, 
De aSt 


A PRIZE ESSAY. 


BY JULES SANDEST, 


YCUAPTER LT. 


| 


%\ A les-Bois is a miserable lit- | the diligence stopped short in the 
ZER te town: filthy in winter, | Middle of the road, between the two 

dusty in summer, and, at | living hedges, which were drawn up 
exsons of the year, destituté of | to cheer its coming, and speed its 
is, | lige At this ayers sight, 
of fate, all 
Xe sury-les- i ‘is stood riveted to the 
spot, without even thinking to ask 
to what they were indebted for so 


alls 


_ romance and mystery; such 
moreover, its insignificance, 
previous to the day on which this 
simple story begins, the inhabitants 


had no recollection of at ay publie 
i$ conveyance having stopped within ; Tare a distinction. 
¥ their walls. | which were in the habit of raanled 
< The disdain and contempt which; barking after the coach 
? postillions and conductors have al- voking thereby the lash of the pos- 
Ve ways affected toward Neury-les.| tillion, seemed to partake of the as- 


tonishment of their masters, and like 


Bois, would give you but a poor 
them they stood immovable and! 


idea of the quality of its wines. 


It was in antumn—on a Sunday, dumb. 


single soul knew her—alone amidst 
all those faces which were bent up- 
on her with an expression of stupid 
or suspicious curiosity—she scated 
herself upon a heap of stones, and, 


“Thank you, madam, you are 
very kind ; but Ido not require any- 
thing. I would like to start imme- 
diately, and should be glad of your 
nephew's guidance, if it would not 


feeling her courage giving way, bent | be taxing lis kindness too much.” 


her head upon her hands and burst 
into tears. The people who sur- 


rounded her continued to stare at. 


| 


“Come here, Pierre,” called the 
farmer's wife, 
To this invitation, made in a tone 


her without uttering a word or} that admitted no reply or hesitancy, 


moving. 


group there were a few women, and | 


among them a young mother, who 
was tenderly caressing her infant. 
She approached the young stranger, 
and stood for a few moments look- 
ing at her with a fecling of hesita- 
tion and pity, for although the 
young girl’s appearance indicated 
distress and almost poverty, yet 
there was an air of refinement about 
her which singularly relieved the 
simplicity of her dress, and com- 
manded at once deference and re- 
spect. 

“Poor young lady,” said she at 
last, “alone at your age, by the 
highway, you surely must have lost 
your mother.” 

“Yes, madam, I have lost my mo- 
ther,” answered the young girl in 


‘a low sweet voice, in which a slight | 
| foreign accent betrayed itself ; “alas, 


I have lost all, everything, even to 
the small inheritance of land where 
I was born, and in which repose the 
mouldering remains that are dear 
tome. I have nothing left under 


the sky,” added she, with a sorrow- | 


ful bending of her head. 

“Dear young lady, may the good 
God take compassion on you in your 
trouble. 


to our country. You come from a 
distance, no doubt?” 

“Oh, yes, madam, from a very 
great distance. 
that [should never reach this place.” 

“ And where are you going?” 


“Where my mother, before she | teristics. 


| powers of endurance. 


Happily, in the rustic | a lad came out from the crowd, hav- 


ing very much the air of adog, fully 
sensible that he is obeying the call 
of a master who is waiting to beat 
him unmercifully. 

Pierre seemed little pleased with 
the proposal of his aunt. He had 
been all the morning solacing him- 
self with the pleasing expectation 
of a game au bonehun which was to 
come off after Vespers in the charch- 
yard. By this arrangement all 
these calculations were upset. But 
the charge was imposed on him in 
such terms that he deemed it wise 
to submit. His aunt placed in his 
arms the little bundle, and directed 
him to take the path through the 
woods, and by no means to make 
the young girl walk too fast, inas- 
much as nature had not provided 
her with his length of limb and 
Picrre set 
out, but with a sulky air, and mean- 
while Neury-les-Bois was begin- 
ning to overcome its stupor, and in- 
dulge in various comments upon the 


events of this great day. 
Neury-les-Bois was so named, we 
expect, by a figure of specch called 
antiphrasis—lucus a non lucendo. 
As for the Nevry, you may make 


Isee by your manner of | what you please of that ; but for the 
Fven the dogs. | speaking, that you do not belong | le #-Bois, that is quite another mat- 


iter, For my part, I know of no- 
thing more fallacious and contra- 
'dictory than the application to per- 


It seemed to me sons and places of names which have 


a particular signification, expressive 
of some moral or physical charae- 
I have often noticed, in 


AN, 


between Massand Vespers. Grouped 
together onthe avenue leading in- 
to the village, undera burning sun, 


Meanwhile the conductor 
had alighted and opened the door| 
of the coach, calling out, at the same 
time, in a harsh voice, Neury-les- 


died, desired me to go. I knew when | such cases, that the persons and 
I commenced my journey, that, once | | places concerned rarely keep what 
at Neury-les-Bois, I could easily | they promise ; generally, that which 


Bois. At this a young girl descend. 
ed, with a small parcel under her 
arm. She was elad in black, and | 
might have been, apparently, four. | 
teen or fifteen years old. The pale- 
ness of her brow, her eyes inflamed 
with tears, her sad and sorrowful | 
air, appealed even more powerfully | 
to the sympathies than her mourn- 
ing-dress. The conductor imme- 
diately resumed his seat, and the 
young girl had only time to ex- 
change a silent adieu with her trav- 
cling companions. She was but a 


which poured its perpendicular rays 
fpon their heads, the inhabitants 
were gravely and patiently await- 
ing the passage of the diligence from 
Paris to Limoges. Such was the 
only excitement which distinguish- 
ed their féte days; an enjoyment 
transient, indeed, but seductive, like 
all passing joys. As soon as they 
heard the hollow rumbling of the 
wheels and the heavy tread of the 
horses in the distance, they wonld 
range themselves on each side of the 
rond, and the coach would dart 


PAV IHNEN 


child, only more grave than is usual 
with persons at her age. 


along at full speed between the two 
lines of upturned faces and eager! 
eyes and open mouths, until it dis- | 
appeared in a cloud of dust on the 
winding road. Then these brave 


find the way to Valtravers.” 

“You are going to Valtravers { 

“Yes, madam.” 

“To the Chateau?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have left the diligence too 
soon. The conductor should have 
carried you to the next village ; 
but it matters little. You have but 


three leagues to go, and, by crossing , 


through the woods, you will gain 
quite an hour. If you will permit 
it, my nephew Pierre shall accom- 
pany you. But the heat is oppres- 


sive, and I fear you have eaten no- ; 
When | thing to day. Come home with me 
she found herself alone on that hot! to our farm, and you shall taste the 
and dusty road, at the entrance of! milk of our cows, and wait till the 
that miserable hamlet, where not a| cool of the evening before you start.” 


they are destitute of is precisely 
the quality indicated in the name 
they bear. 

For instance, here is Neury-les- 
Bois. There is not aclump of elms, 
nor a row of poplars or aspens to 
; shelter it against the cold north 
‘winds, or fhe burning heats of the 
south. 

The surrounding country is as na- 
ked and flat as the surface of the 
sea, and it would be impossible to 
find the shadow of an oak within tho 
circuit of half a league. At Fonte- 
nay-aux-Roses they do, indeed, show 
| you a few stinted rese-bushes, but, 
to balance this account, IT have 
known inany an Angelique who had 
no angelic qualities about them, and 
and 1 


ow 
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many a Blanche as black as young 
crows. : 

As the young girl and her guide 
left the dusty roud, and proceeded 
farther into the fields, the landscape 
gradually assumed a greener and 
more smiling aspect. After walk- 
ing a couple of hours, they came in 
sight of the forcst of Valtravers. In 
spite of the recommendation of his 
aunt, Pierre walked at a rapid pace, 
without troubling himself about his 
companion. The possibility which 


he foresaw of returning in time to | 


enjoy the sport of his companions in 
the churchyard, seemed to have add- 
ed wings to his fect. The poor child, 
although light-fuoted and active, 
Was growing weary, and, from time 
to time, she begged ler guide to 
moderate his pace; but the mischiev- 
ous fellow turned a deaf car to her 
request, and pursued his way with- 
out piiy. As he hastened on, every 
now and then he turned his discon- 
tented eyes toward the shadow of 
the trees, which the sun was pro- 
tracting farther and farther across 
the meadows. 

In the bitterness of his heart he 
could not kelp thinking that, unless 
he could contrive to cut short his 
journey, it was all over with his 
Sunday sport. When he reached 
the edge of the wood which sur- 
rounded the Chatcau, a lucky 
thought entered his head. 

“There,” said he resolutely, lay- 
ing down at the same time the par- 
cel which he was carrying; “you 
have but to follow that broad path, 
which will lead you directly to the 
Chateau. Follow your nose, and in 
a quarter of an hour you will be at 
the door.” 

Upon this the little miscreant was 
preparing to steal away. A ges 
ture of the young girl, however, 
detained him. Detaching from her 
belt a small purse, which was ap- 
parently nearly empty, she drew 
from it alittle coin, which she timid- 
ly offered to Pierre, thanking him 
for his trouble. At this unexpect- 
ed mark of getierosity, Pierre felt 
himself moved. He hesitated, and 
was about to yield to the reproof 
which his conscience uttered, when 
he caught sight, on the distant 
plain, of the spire of Neury-les-Bois. 
Through the influence of imagina- 
tion, quite natural and comprehen. 
sible under the circumstances, he 
seemed to see in the churchyard a 
dozen of his boy companions, busily 
engaged in their favorite games. 
At such a sight, fealized only in 
fancy, he could no longer resist. 

He took the money, thrust it into 
his pocket, and set out at full speed 
on his return. 

The young girl proceeded toward 
the Chateau. Entering the shade 


thicker and darker shadows. 


DEMORESI’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


of the trees, she at once felt a sen- 
sation of coolness and refreshment, 
like that which one would experi- 
ence in leaving a hot-house and 


plunging into a fresh bath. Her! 


first impulse was to thank God who 
had sustained and protected her dur- 
ing the long journey, which was 
drawing to an end, and to pray that 
she might find friends and a wel- 
come in the home where she was 
about to seck them. 

Taking it for granted that the 
Chateau was near, as she had been 
told by her guide, she seated her- 
self at the foot of an oak, in order 
to collect her thoughts, and to enjoy 
for a moment the natural charms 


of the woods that surrounded | 


her. 

How kind and beneficent is Na- 
ture. <A friend to all ages, slice com 
forts the old, and children, when 
she smiles upon them, forget that 
they are motherless. All around 
this gentle child was harmony, 
freshness, and perfume. The ob- 
lique rays which the sun poured 
through the foliage, to expire at her 
feet, reminded her that evening was 
approaching, and that it was time, 
therefore, for her to hasten. 

She arose and followed the path 
which Pierre had pointed out, ex. 
pecting every moment to come in 
sight of the Chateau. But it hap- 
pened that the path, which Pierre 
had told her led to the house, soon 
terminated in another crossing at 
right angles, but offering no direct- 
tion as to the way. She stood and 
listened intensely, trying to catch 
the sounds which would indicate a 
neighboring habitation. 

But she heard only the low whis- 
pers of the breeze which make the 
forest’s depths think at the close of 
day. 

She ascended a hillock, and saw 
around her only a vast ocean of 
verdure. She wandered about for 
a long time, with a desolate fecling 
of uncertainty, which would have 
grown into terror, if she had not 
felt herself secure under the Divine 
protection. . 

At last, weary and exhausted with 
her fruitless endeavors, she detcr- 
mined to retrace her steps. But it 
was now impossible to recognize 
the different paths she had follow- 
ed. She was confused, and lost ina 
maze of difficulties. Although the 
sun had not yet sunk behind the 
horizon, the forest was gathering 
The 
birds had ceased to sing ; the moths 
were floating lazily and gracefully 
in the evening air; and already the 
ill-boding cry of the ospray began 
to be heard. 

It is at such an hour that sorrow, 
solitude, and bereavement, press 


with all their weight upon the soul 
of the unfortunate. 

Discouraged, worn out with fa- 
tigue and disappointment, with no 
strength remaining, the poor child 
dropped on the grass, and her tears 
flowed afresh. She had untied the 
black ribbons which fastened her 
straw bonnet, and while she aban- 
doned herself to weeping, the sport- 
ive breezes were playing with her 
fair locks of hair, which the parting 
rays of the sun were gilding. She 
had remained for some time almost 
abandoned to despair, when she sud- 
denly perceived the approach of a 
mounted cavalier, who had reined 
up his noble steed almost at her 
fect. 

Re regarded her with the aston- 
ished air ofa man unused to such 
meetings, at that hour, and in such 
aspot. She sprang up with a sud- 
den movement, but was immediate- 
ly reassured by the kind smile of 
the man whose sudden apparition 
had disconcerted, and, for the mo 
ment, alarmed her. 

“Sir,” said she, “will you let mc 
laim your assistance? Tama stran 
ger herc and for more than two hours 
T have been wandering through this 
forest, without being able to get out 
of it, or to find my way to the place 
where I wish to go. Will you have 
the goodness to direct me?” 

“Certainly, young lady,” answer- 
ed a voice almost as swect and gen- 
tle as her own. 

“But it is necessary that I should 
know where you wish to go, before 
I can direct you.” 

“To Valtravers, sir.” 

“To the Chatcau?” 

“Yes, sir; to the Chateau of Val. 
travers.” 

“Very well, Miss; Iam on my way 
tothe Chateau; and if you will al- 
low me, it will give me pleasure to 
be your guide.” 


~ At these words, without waiting 


for a reply, the horseman dismount- 
ed. He was a young man, in all 
the brightness of life’s spring ; slen- 
der and elegant in form, with an 
eye soft and yet proud, and witha 
nameless case and grace of manner. 
His abundant hair, lustrous as jet, 
curled naturally on his temples. 
His blue and gray cravat, ticd 
negligently around his neck, in- 
stead of hiding it, revealed its pure 
ivory. A brown double-breasted 
coat encircled his slight figure. 
His white pantaloons fell in wide 
folds over his small and well-made 
boots, which were armed at the heel 
with bright stecl spurs. He was 
both simple and charming. 

“Is this yours, Mademoiselle?” 
he inquired, pointing with his rid- 
ing-whip to the small parcel which 
was lying on the ground. 


“Yee, sir, it is all my fortune,” 
she answered, with a gad smile. 

The young man took up the par- 
eel, and proceeded to fasten it to the 
saddle. ‘They then walked cn to- 
‘gether toward the Chateau, follow. 
ed by the docile animal, who carried 
all her fortune. 

“So, Mademoiselle, when Tine! 
you, you had lost your way, and did 
/not know what todo? Tami thank- 
ful for the chance that led me in 
| that direction, for you were runniner 
the great risk of sleeping to-night 
on the moss, under the light of the 
stare.” 

“Thad made up my min} to ji,” 
she answered, and then she relate] 
in what way she had been mystified 
by the lad, who had been sent to 
show her the way. 

“Pierre is a little rascal, who de. 

serves to have his cars soundly box- 
lead! And you are going to Valtra- 
‘vers? Doubtless you are acquainted 
| with the Chevalier, or, at Icast, 
with some member of the family?” 

“No; I know no one there.” 

“Indeed?” 

“No one, I assure you. But you 
‘must know him, sir—the Cheva- 
‘ lier?” 

“Certainly ; we are old fricnds.” 

“He is said to be good, generoua, 

and charitable,” she added. 

“Oh, very,” replied the young 
/man, who thought it was only a 
matter of charity to one in misfor- 
tune. But, after a rapid glance at 
_her face and form, he dismissed this 
idea, and saw at once that thie wes 
decidedly not an ordinary case for 
the bestowal of pecuniary aid. 

“Mademoiselle,” added he, with 
a serious expression of countenance, 
“TY assure you that the Chevalier 
has as noble a heart as ever beat.” 

“I knew it; I did not doubi it; 
ithough at this moment it is grati- 
fying to me to hear it said again. 
And the little Maurice—doubtlezs 
you know him also?” 

“What little Maurice, Mademoi- 
selle?” 

“The Chevalier’s son.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the young 
man, laughingly; “certainly, I 
know him and the little Maurice.” 

“Does he promise to become, some 
day, as good and gencrous as his 
father?” 

“Little woman, he passes gencr- 
ally about the country as a pretty 
good sort of a fellow. I amnotthe 
one to speak il] of him.” 

“T feel that I shall love himasa 
brother.” 

“T can assure you that, on lis part, 
he will be charmed to see you.” 

While this conversation was go- 
ing on, they were crossing a lawn, 
and behind the wall of the park, 
the gate of which opened into the 
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forest, appeared a handsome castle, 
whose windows were all lighted up 
by the splendors of the setting sun. 


CHAPTER IL. 


On tho same cvening, and at the 
same hour, the old Chevalier de 
Valtravers was scated on the steps 


short time, a large and desirable 
patronage among the best classes 
of citizens. Tho two gentlemen, 
who at first protested against the 
proposition as both impracticable 
and degrading, at length found that, 
bon gré, mal gré, they were indebted 
to the Marchioness for the comfort- 
able support which they were en- 


joying, without any expense of effort 


of his house, in company with the | on their part—* that it was she who 


Marchioness de Fresues, whose cas- 
tle was visible in the neighboring 
valley, which was traversed by a 
small stream bordered by green and 
luxuriant trees. 

They were employed in compla- 
cently recalling bygone days; for 
at the period of life which they had 
reached, the soft and gentle remem- 
brance of the past is more seductive 
than the realitics of the present. 

The intimacy between the Mar- 
chioness and the Chevalier dated 
from an carly period. During the 
earlicr troubles which surrounded 
the monarchy, the Marquis de Free- 
ues, accompanicd by his wife, set out 
for a journey of some months, along 
the Rhine, and through the neigh- 
boring provinces. The Chevalier 
also joined their party. 

It is well known what was the 
issue of those excursions in those ' 
troublesome times. Undertaken as | 
journeys for recreation and pleasure, , 
they ended, in most cases, in long» 
and hardexile. In thiscase the par- | 
ties concerned relied so confidently 
upon a speedy return, that they 
barely supplicd themselves with 
means of meeting their expenses 
for asingle year. These resources 
wera, in due timo, exhausted, and 


| project. Having thoroughly inves- 


brought the water to the mill.” 

To tell the truth, the Marquis did 
not concern himself any farther 
about it, provided his comforts were | 
not seriously abridged ; but M. de 
Valtravers comprehended that to re- 
main thus, with his arms folded, 
cating the bread earned by other 
hands, as gentle anc delicate, to say 
the least, as his own, was what his | 
pride and dignity could never sub- 
mitto bear. The only question was, | 
what employment could he find of 
which he was capable? To what 
industry could he apply those two , 
idle hands of his? 

He thought of the expedient of 
teaching his native language. But 
the preliminary necessity of first 
learning it himself, before he could 
teach it, cut short that promising 


4 


tigated his capabilities, and turned 
them over and over in every way, 
he-came to the sage conclusion that 
he was-only fitted to volunteer to 
fight and be killed in the army 
of Condé. He was contemplating 
this step seriously, but without any 
sort of enthusiasm, when one day, 


of young gentlemen, by an appren- 
ticeship to some mechanical trade. 
The example was eanctioned by 
high authority. King Louis XVL, 
who was the most accomplished 
gentleman of tho kingdom, was, 
also, the most skillful locksmith. 
It was customary for the great 
lords to understand some mechani- 
cal art, as it was the laudable cus- 
tom for high-born ladies to nurse 
their own children. It is true that 
much of this was mere compliance 
with fashion. Men pluyed at work- 
ing, women at maternal duties. 
The latter eomplied with the ca- 
price of their times, rather than 
with the appointments of nature ; 
the former, doubtless, were not 
aware, while accustoming them- 
selves to the use of mechanical 
tools, that the time wes coming 
when gentlemen’s sons would be 
forced to become the sons of their 
own deeds, and thay t was wise for 
them to act and tnink for them- 
selves, in order to provide against 
the day when all social distinctions 
should be swept away, and a man 
should be esteemed far what he 
was, and what he could do. 

At the sight of these toys, before | 
which chance, or rather the myste- ! 
rious instincts of his mind, had! 
brought him, M. de Valtravers re- 
membered that he had once learned | 
the trade of working in ebony and; 
ivory. Three months from that: 
time, he was regarded in Nurem- 
berg as the Benevenuto Cellini in 
wood and ivory manufactures. In. 


while wandering sadly and listlessly deed, in less than three months, he 
through the streets of the city, he} had attained an excellence in wood 
stopped mechanically in front of | carving which surpassed immensely 


they were compelled to sell their | a toy-shop, where he saw displayed, 
diamonds and such other articles of ;among other articles of juvenile 
personal adornment as could be de- | delight, a variety of cups and balls 
cently dispensed with. In this con- | and humming-tops. Such a spectacle 
dition they reached Nuremberg, | would afford little that was likely | 
where they established themselves ' to excite and exalt the imagination | 
in very humblo quarters. This done, | and relieve the oppression of pover- 
the question waa, how were they to ‘ty and sadness. However, it hap- 
live? A question, it must be con-! pened that, after a few minutes’ si- 
fesscd, sufficiently embarassing to ‘lent contemplation, the Chevalier 
persons who had never hitherto ‘seemed to experienco a sensation 
been obliged to make any exertions somewhat similar to that which we | 


tho most skillful of the Nuremberg 
mechanics. His cups and balls 
were of superior fabrication, his 
tops were the theme of gencral 
admiration and applause. But what 
praise could be excessive when be- 
stowed upon his nut-crackers,which, 
in their completeness and the per- 
fection of their finish, were ie 
marvels! And now fashion took the | 
matter in hand, and as the pastels of 
the Marchioness were so much the 
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their employments suggested. For 
instance, she would display upon 
her easel the jolly face of some fat 
Nuremberger who had rashly chal- 
lenged immortality through the 
medium of her pencil ; the chevalier 
would draw from his pocket half g 
dozen nut-crackers, in whose con- 
struction he had patiently and skill- 
fully toiled. They would laugh like 
children, without being at all con- 
scious that it was to their work that 
they owed their charming gaicty— 
work which had already rendered 
them better and happier than they 
had ever been in the midst of their 
prosperity. 

But not so the Marquis. In his 
opinion, to earn one’s bread before 
cating it, was vulgar—something 
that belonged to the canatlle—that 
a nobleman, who respects himself, 
ought to die, like the Roman sena- 
tors, in their curule chairs, rather 
than degrade himself to live like a 
beggar by work. In consequence 
of his opinions he began to have 
less respect for his noble wife, and 
decidedly a considerable contempt 
for the Chevalicr, and he was not 
at all particular in concealing it. 
What seemed above all to exaspe- 
rate him was to find them all day 
long busy, and in good-humcr, 
while his spirits were growing 
more uncertain, and he was liter- 
ally dying of that dark and intoler- 
able ennui which is the faithful and 
inevitable attendant of inaction and 
sloth. With such peculiar cpin- 
ions, and with no deficiency of 
self-respect, he yet ate his dinnor 
with a splendid appetite, partici- 
pated without any scruplo in the 
benefits of their labor, and in many 
things showed himself as exacting 
and as childish as if he had still 
been in his own chateau. 

It was during their meals, when 
the three met together, that he was 
accustomed to give vent to his pet- 
ulance and discontent. 

“Well, Marquis,” the Cheval‘or 
would sometimes ask, not in un- 
kindness, indeed, but in a spirit of 
good-humor, “pray, tell us, what 


toward such an end. As is always 
the case, 80 in this instance, it was , 
woman who furnished the example : 
of resignation and patience—of cour- 
age and energy. “ We will work,” 
answered simply the Marchioness ! 
to her husband and his friend, who 
were anxiously asking what they 
should do in the circumstances to 
which they were reduced; and she | 
ret herself to work. She painted | 
very cleverly, both in miniature and 
in pastel; she gave lessons in these 
arts, and she made portraits. Her 


beauty, her graceful manners, and 
her misfortunes, more than her 


' bosom of the wide ocean, over which 


may suppose affected the mind of 
Columbus, when he saw the shores 
of the New World rising from the 


he had sailed for 80 many weary 
days; or that which Galileo felt when 
he discovered that this globe of ours, 


rage that no person who belonged to; would have become of you without 


which, for six thousand years, ignor- 
ance had regarded as immovably 
fixed in space, really moved, and 
wheeled in majestic orbit around 
the sun. : 

M. de Valtravers was born about 
the year 1760. Thanks to the 
Emile of Rosseau, it was the fashion 
then, in the best classes of French 


skill and talents, procured her, in a 


society, to complete the education 


“ good society,” in that old German 
city, could afford to dispense with 
a counterfeit presentment of face 
and form, so it happened, also, that 
not a filbert could be caten without 
the intervention of the French 
emigrant’s nut-crackers. 

As one may readily believe, our 
two artists did not regard their 
successes as ultimate ends. If in 
public they put their talents to so 
high a price, in their private in- 
timacy they little valued them. 
After having worked, cach through 


the pastels of the Marchioness?” 


“And without the nut-crackers 
of our friend,” the Marchioness 
would add laughingly. 

M. de Fresues would shrug his 
shoulders, threaten to destroy his 
coat-of-arms, invoke forgiveness for 
his wife from the name of his an- 
cestors, and complain of no longer 
secing his favorita®vines upon the 
table. . 

Gradually, after having secured 
the comforts of living which they 
needed, the Marchioness and the 


the day, they would meet in the; Chevalier yielded to the influence 


evening, and enjoy such mirth as! 


of a more poetic sentiment in art, 


oped in their minds. They had, 
without being aware of it, ascended 
the steps which lead from trade to 
art, as the ladder of the Patriarch 
reached from earth to Heaven. 
The Marchioness attempted copies 
on a reduced scale of some of the 
works of the old masters. She 
succeeded, and quite a contest en- 
sued among her admirers for the 
possession of her miniatures, after 
Holbein and Albert Durer. 


diligently and laboriously to the 
highest style of wood-carving, in 
which ho distinguished himself, 
and became one of the most emi- 
nent artists in all the Rhine region. 
There is to be seen now, in the 
cathedral of Nuremberg, a pulpit 
made by him. 
eution, and while some of the orna- 
ments might be regarded, perhaps, 
asof doubtful taste, the chief design, 
representing St. John preaching 
in the desert, is without its equal 
in Germany, and will bear compari- 
son with the best wood-carvings 
to be scen in Venice in the church 
of San Giorgio Maggiorc. 

Besides the enjoyments it may 

purchase, art, however humble and 
modest it may be, possesses the 
sure and precious quality that it 
elevates the heart, improves the 
mind, and opens to thought wider 
and more serene horizons. At least 
such was the effect upon our two 
artists. By degrees, the narrow 
circle of ideas in which, by their 
birth and education, they had been 
kept prisoners, was broken open ; 
they learned to acknowledge the 
aristocracy of labor, and the royalty 
of intelligence. Liko butterflies 
escaped from their chrysalis state, 
they emerged from the narrow and 
exclusive caste, to take their place 
joyfully in the great family of hu- 
manity, where all are brothers, aud 
all are equal. 
_ Meanwhile, the Marquis, wearied 
and sickened by disappointment and 
inaction, was literally dying, con- 
sumed by impotent desires and vain 
regrets, and at last he surrendered 
to God what soul was left in him. 
His wife and his friend wept for 
him as children weep. 

A few months afterward, upon 
the invitation of the First Consul, 
they recrossed the Rhine, bade 
adieu to the old city of Nuremberg, 
and returned to their own country, 
which they found, like themselves 
regenerated, As they had learned, 
long since, to appreciate the new 
glories of France, no sooner had 
they set their foot on that heroic 
soil than they felt their hearts 
moved, and gentle tears moistened 
their cyes. A large portion of th:ir 


The ; 
Chevalier, also, applicd himself, son. 


It is perfect in exe- | 


DEMORESI’YS MONTHILY ALAGAZINIEG. 


,perty, having been contiscated on 
j their exile, was readily restored, 
and they re-entered upon the pos 
| wexsion of their old homes. The 
! years of exile which had just gone 
| by seemed tu them but a dream. 
As soon as the Chevalier was 
fully reinstated in the property 
j whieh had been restored, he mar- 
Tied a beautiful woman whom he 


had known and loved in Germany, ! 
but who died in giving birth to a, 


That child grew up under the 
‘united care of his father and the 
Marchioness de Fresues, who de- 
Voted themselves entirely to him, 
living in retirement, occupying 
their leisure in doing good, almost 
deaf to the world’s noise, and stran- 
gers to all ambition. 

Of all habits, that of industry is 
the most rare, and the most impe- 
rious. The Marchioness painted 
| with almost the saine diligence 
j as when her daily support depended 
‘upon her work. The Chevalier, 
astir in the morning at break of 
1duy, Was busy planing and cutting. 
He had undertaken to restore, in 
magnificent style, with his own 
‘hands, the worm-eaten carvings 
; and decorations of his manor house. 
‘Perhaps, also, by a pleasing re- 
membrance of his carly successes, 
he now and then turned out a few 
nut-crackers, which he disposed of 
as presents to the daughters of his 
j tenants. Reading, walking, the 
delights of an intimacy whose 
charm had never grown old, and 
the education of the young Maurice, 
absorbed what remained of days, 
always too short, when people work 
and love one another. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Os the evening mentioned in our 
first chapter, these two old com- 
| panions were sitting side by side, 
pleasantly occupied in tracing back 
the stream of events down which 
‘they had floated together. 
| They saw, coming up through 
the park, the two young pcople 
whose sudden meeting we have 
described, and whom we left at the 
‘gate. Reaching the foot of the 
| steps, the young girl ascended them 
slowly, with a grave and slightly 
agitated manner. The Marchio- 
ness and Chevalicr had risen to 
receive her. Sho drew from her 
bosom a letter, which she first press- 
ed reverently to her lips, and then 
handed to the Chevalier, who was 
regarding her with an expression 
of benevolent curiosity. He broke 
the seal, and read the letter which 
follows. The young stranger, 
meanwhile, stood with her arms 
crossed upon her bosom, calm in 


her sadness, dignified in her humil- 
ity, with her eyes cast down under 
the carnest gaze of the Marchionces, 
who was observing her with inter- 
est, while, at a little distance, 
‘the young man who had introduc- 
jed her to this scene was a silent 
/Spectatur of what was guing on. 
This is the letter the Chevalier 
: read 


Se 


TUE CHEVALIER BEADING THE LETTER. 


* MUNICH, 13th July, 18. . 

“About to leave this world — already 
standing face to face with that cternity 
which Is soon to begin for me—it fs not 
now toward heaven, but toward France 
that ny eyes are turned, before closing 
forever! It is not God now; it fs you, 
my brother, for whom J] call, and toward 
whom [reach out my imploring arms in 
the name of her who was my sister and 
the wife of your choice! Alas, how many 


misfortunes and evils have fallen npon . 


that house which you once kuew so pros- 


perous and happy! Wow have they van- : 


ished, .the Joys of that flresice around 
which you used to sit! The grave has 
taken all my kindred. My husband could 


not sarvive his fortune; and I,Jonely aud : 


miscrable,am fullowing him. Tam dying, 
and I leaye my child behind. O, my God! 
this in to die twice! 


of my heart, will have only you, of all her 
kindred, left on earth. When you hold 
in your hands this letter, which my tears 


have wet, my child will stand before you ; 


alone, bowed down with grief and weari- 
nese, without other shelter than your 
roof, without other enpport than your 
heart. Oh! by the ewect ties that were 
dear to you, aud which death, [ think, did 
not break; by that Germany which re- 
ceived you with so much hospitality, and 
sheltered you long with kindness; by our 
family affections, in which you richly 
shared; by the memory of that beloved 
one, so soon snatched from your loving 
embrace, and who now implores you by 
my voice—oh! do not reject my dear, for- 
saken child. Receive her, and cherish in 
your bosom this gentle deve, fallen from 
her nest. And thou, son of my sister, 
whom I have never scen, but whom I 
have always rezarded with the same fecl- 
ings of tenderness and affection bestowed 
upon my own child, if thy mother has 
given thee her goul, thou, also, will be 
kind, and will ehow a brother's love to 


When you read. 
these lines, my danghter, the sole treasure © 


' my dear Madeleine, Protect: her, watch 
| over her when thy father iz no more, and 
never forget that the orphan, which hea- 
' ven sends to our care, sometimes hecomes 
the tutelary angel of the house which 
opens tu receive the destiiute wauderer.* 
“Come, my daughter! come tomy 
arms,” exclaime] the Chevalier, 
when he had read this tonching 
t - 
‘appeal, “You are welcoine, my 
child, beneath the roof of your old 


j unele. Were it not for the mourn- 
ful cuuse of your coming, I would 
call this day thrice happy, and your 
arrival should be a gala day. 
Marchioneas, this is my nicce,” he 
added, laying his hands with tender 
affection upon her head. “ Maurice, 
this is your cousin, your young 
sister, who is come from your 
mother’s country.” 
The orphan parced from the em- 
brace of her uncle to that of the 
Marchioness, She had lost an only 
daughter, taken away in the very 
Dlooin of youth, at Madeleine's age. 
Persons thus bereaved, and espe- 
cially mothers, are accustomed to 
find, even where it does not exist to 
_ Others, some resemblance between 
the child death has taken away 
and other children of the same age, 
in whom they feel an interest. 
Such are the touching illusions of 
love and gricf, which transform the 
‘fresh faces that we mect among 
the living into pictures and remem- 
, brances of the beloved who are no 
,more. The Marchioness thus felt 
herself attracted toward the sweet 
girl, who seemed to remind her xo 
sensibly of herown daughter. The 
‘same eyes, and the same expression ; 
‘the same grave and sad churn, 
_ which seems to be peculiar to such 
‘as are early called to suffer. or are 
, doomed to early death. From these 
| first impressions, it may readily be 
‘ understood that Madaine de Fresues 
_ Would become deeply interested in 


the person and fortunes of the 
young stranger. She received her 
cordially. She pressed her to her 
bosom, she called her by the most 
tender nanies, and covered her face 
with kisses, 

Then it was Maurice’s turn to 
welcome her. “ What, my cousin, 


it was you,” she said, smiling | 


through her tears. “It was you, 
the litte Maurice; I had fancied 
you were only a child like myself.” 
Maurice received her with a cordial 
embrace, although, up to that time, 
he had scarcely thought or known 
of the existence of his cousin. 

Meanwhile, the Chevalier was 
giving orders, hurrying here and 
there, with an cye to everything, 
and saying to the servanta: * We 
have one child more.” If the de- 
parted mother could) fave seen, 
from the place of her repose, the 
cordial reecption given to her 
daughter that evening in the house 
of her sister's husband and child, 
she would have been content. 

The arrival of Madeleine at Val- 
travers did not interrupt, in any 
essential way, the regular routine 
of the affairs of the household. She 
Was a sitaple, modest child, already 
serious and thoughtful, never in- 
truding where she did not belong, 
and never boisterous, Much of her 
time was occupied with needlework. 
In a few days, she had made her- 
self agreeable to every one with 
whom she was brought in contact, 
by the kindness of her manner and 
the sweetness of her disposition. 

As to her personal appearance, 
there is not much to be said. She 
was in that intermediate period of 
life, when the peculiar charms of 
infaney are gone, and not yet re- 
placed by the beauties which belong 
to youth. She could not be said to 
be benutiful, and we dare not affirm 
even that she promised ever to be 
to. Before deciding such delicate 
questions, it is always most) pru- 
dent to wait for future develop- 
Ment; and especially at that season 
of transition, there are sometimes 
mysterious influenecs at work, by 
which ugliness is transfigured into 
beauty, as, on the other hand, the 
flowers of beauty, which bloom. too 
carly, sometimes prematurely fade 
away. But, such as she was, the 
Marchioness and the Chevalier 
loved her very tenderly ; and her 
time was divided between: the two 
Mansions, which were so near that 
the inmates formed but one house- 
hold. 

Her education had been by no 
Means neulected, but had been 
pursued to that extent that she 
could now continue and complete 


ty, aud almost without forcign | 
accent. Like all Germans, she was 
‘thoroughly acquainted with music, | 
and, what is unfortunately more | 
rare, she did not abuse the knowl ; 
| edge she possessed. The Cheva- 
: lier and the Marchioness delighted , 
tin hearing her sing the native airs | 
of her own country. But while 
these melodies carried thei back . 
again delightfully to the days of | 
their exile and struggles with pov- : 
erty, they reminded her sadly of 
her mother and her country—both 
jlost to her forever—and often was 
{her voice broken by sobs and tears. ; 
i After the expiration of a week or 
ltwo, during which Monsieur Mau-! 
rice felt himself obliged to be atten- 
‘tive to his cousin, and to do the 
| honors of the country, he scarcely 
seemed aware of her presence. 

He had reached his twentieth 
Year, and, full of the activities and 
; passions which belong to that age, 
-he was already interested in other | 
| things besides calm household de- 
Nights. He had been accustomed | 
_to full liberty of action, and was, as 
-might be supposed under the cir- 
‘cumstances, doubly spoiled under 
‘the twofold indulgence of his father 
i and the Marchioness, who, of course, | 
‘knew of nothing in the world more 
beautiful and charming than Mau- 
rice. lis private tutor had taught 
‘him a little Latin and Greek. His 
‘futher, in whom a love of sculpture ; 
‘had become quite a passion, had 
initiated him into a reverence for 
‘that art. The old Chevalier shed 
| tears of joy and pride, when he saw 
his son working away beside him, | 

at his favorite employment, and 
giving promise even of excelling 
himself in) skill and knowledge. 
| Maurice, on his part, seemed to en- 
jey this kind of work as 8 pastime. 
, But one day, as ill luck would have | 
‘it, he happened to ask himself if’ 
‘there was nothing in the world 
{ worth his attention besides the Che. ; 
valier, the Marehionoss, and carving 
in wood, To that indisereet ques. 
‘tien, vaguely propounded to him. ! 
self by a restless and impassioned j 
‘youth, the answer was not long in’ 
‘coming. It was youth itself that 
‘answered. 


{ 


There are some tender and pocti-| 
Fal natures, whese youth is like the 

morning that is vaued in a light. 
nist. There are others, more re. | 
plete with energy and activity, 

»whose dawn jis all lighted up with : 
‘fires of mid-day brightness, With | 
the former, the first disturbance of , 
‘the senses and of the imagination, | 
‘when they awake, reveals itself si 
ently, and changes into a dreamy | 
sadness, With the latter, the 


Maurice's nature was of both these | 
descriptions, He seemed by times : 
sad, preoccupied, dreamy. Then, , 
all at once he would be seized with | 
ardors without aim and without | 
name; weary of home, impetuous, 

hasty, passionate even, and ignorant 

of what was wanting toemploy the: 
savage energy which was consun- | 
ing him, He was affectionate to- | 
ward his father, full of attentions’ 
toward his oll friend, the Mar. 

chioness; kind to all, and Veloved | 
by every one. But weary of wood. 

carving, of the old manor, and of! 
the eternal stories which, for twenty 
years, he had listened to, he would 
ask himeelf, with a secret irritation 
and impatience, if his lite was to be 
wholly spent tarning boxwood and | 
carving vak, by day, and in listen. 
ing, at evening, by the fireside, te | 
the endless recitals of the hardships | 
of exile, And so, waiting for betier . 
things to come, he spent his time 

in vigorous hunting, scouring about 

the country, and using up his: 
horses. 


| 


It was in the very hottest of this 
fever of restlessness and unecrtainty 
that Madeleine arrived. It is not. 
diflicult: to determine, how unin. | 
portant to him, at suchea time, was 
the event of her coming. At best, | 
she was a girl of fourteen or fifteen 
years ; timid, reserved, silent, with- 
out much beauty or attractivencss. | 
Really he troubled himself, re! 
specting her, just about as much as 
if she had never left Munich. He 
was away at daybreak, and seldom 
returned before night-fall, and often | 
he was absent for a week, cither at. 
the next town, or at one of the’ 
neighboring chateaux. If he hap- | 
pened to see Madeleine at her. 
window, as he rode away, he would 
Did her an unceremonious good- 
morning, and that was all, At din | 
ner, he now and then addressed a 
few insignificant words to her, 
without uking the trouble of look- ' 
ing at her. When she began to, 
sing any of her native airs, at the | 
request of his father, or the Mar- 
chioness, he would make his escape 
from the room, well knowing that 
the music would suggest, to their 
minds, Jeng-drawn receleetions of | 
Nuremberg, and ininiatures, and , 
hut-crackers. One evening, how. ; 
ever, standing near her, he could 
not avoid noticing: Ure rare and’ 
extraordinary beauty of her hair. | 
Lifting it with his hand, in a tami. , 
liar manner, he called atteniion to! 
the Juxuriant amass of fair air! 
which covered her head. Made. 
Ieine was so Tittle acenstomed to! 
find herself the object of hier cousin's 
attentions and expressions of adini-| 


Dyushing and trembling. Looking 
up, ag soon as she began to recover 
from her embarrassinent, with a 
sinile expressive of her gratitude, 
she saw that Maurice had) disap. 
peared. Another time, on his return 
from a hunting exeursicn, Maurice 
presented her with ao beautiful 
pheasant, whieh he had resened 
alive from his dog, * Is it possible, 
mny cousin,” she asked, “that you 
sometimes think of me’ But Mau 
rice had already turned upon his 
heel and disappeared, Tt was not 
that he was displeased with the 
presence of the orphan in jis: fa- 
ther’s house; far from it. If he 
possessed all the faults of his age, 
he wax impelled, also, by all its 
noble and gencrous instinets. 

Never could it enter his mind to 
cultivate the share that: Madeleine 
night, one day, have in the fiaaily 
estate, Let it be said, by the way 
in passing, to the credit of youth, 
that such mercenary calculations 
seldom enter the minds of voung 
nen twenty years old. Maurice 
Was ready to share with his cousin 
as with asister; and if he did not 
show himself more attentive, and 
more afivetionately interested in 
her, it was becguse of the difference 
of age, Which left her still a child, 
while he was grown to man’s 
estate, 

The Marchioness and the Cheva- 
licr had not failed to observe, from 
the first, the cxsential change which 
had come over Maurice's habits, 
whose tastes had hitherto been so 
simple, and his disposition so even 
and gentle. They could uot com- 
prehend the cause of the change, 
and they were grieved to perceive 
it. They had been young them 
selves, but youth, in their time, was 
accustomed to amuae itself with 
the various simple and frivolous 
games which were in vosue. It 
had no suspicion of that restlesences 
and intolerable weariness whiclt 
constitute the punishment, and even 
the martyrdom, of late generations 
of young France. Maurice, though 
he was bronght up in the retire. 
ment of the country, unconsciously 
fell under the influence of these 
new social idens. Such intluences 
seem, somehow, to be mixed with 
the air we breathe. The wind car- 
ries them abroal, ag it floats the 
thistle-down, and sows its seed 
in every soil; and whatever vow 
Tuay do to avoid these unseen cur. 
rents, into however deep retirement 
you may escepe, Yet, somehow or 
other, they will reach yeu, We 
are always the children of the gen- 
eration to whieh we belong. 

What, above all, surprised anid 


it without the aid of othera. She awakening is more violent, and the! ration, that she involuntarily re- disturbed these wateliful peuardians 


spoke French with facility and puri- | results tamultuous and agitating. ! coiled from the caressing touch,’ of Maurice, wis not his resilens 
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activity, which could be accounted ; him to her heart with tender affee- 


for on the srround of youthful im- 
petucsiity and warinth of character, 
but that sort of oppressive melan- 


chely which now and then over-| Maurice had to tear himseif away 


came his spirits. They could not 
comprehend Low it was that gaicty 
should be an exile from the heart 
of the yeuns, ond yet an inmate of 
the bosom of che old. However, by 
dint of stuclving the question, and 
of mutual consultation, that the life 
Maurice was leading was neither 
profitable nor diverting, and that, in 
spite of the incomparable charm of 
wood-carving, it was not surprising 
that a young heart did not yield 
itself up 60 completely to the art as 


to dream of and desire nothing! 


mora, Such was the opinion form. 


e@l by the Marchioness, and the | 
Chevaticy was not long in coming 


to the like conclusion. But what 
was tu be dune was now the ques- 
tion, A marriage was talked of, 
but the remedy waa found to be 
rather extreme. Besides, the Mar- 
chioness ol:scrved with reason, that 
people no longer married at twen- 
ty, and that, contrary to what used 
to be the case, marriage had now 
become Icss a beginning than an 
end. In fine, after long and serious 
reflection, they decided upon send. 
ing the young man to travel for 
two orthree yeara. They concluded 
that it was necessary, in order to 
complete his education by a tho- 
rough knowledge of men and 
things, that he should go to Paris 
firs, anJ then, as he might choose, 
to Germany or Italy. 


Such a programme as this is not 
more vague and free than that 
which provincial parcnts and guar- 
dians furnish every year to their 
sons, when they throw the reins 
nron the neck and launch them 
into Parizian society. 

Not long after this, one autumn 
evening, just a year from the day 
on which Madclcine arrived at Val. 
travers, the Chevalier, his son, and 
the Marchioness, were together 
once more, and for the last time, 
previous to Maurice’s departure. 
The horse that was to carry him to 
the next town, where he was to 
take the mail-coach, was standing 
ready for him at the foot of the 
steps. The hour had come when 
he was to bid them adieu. There 
is always something sad and solemn 
in saying farewell, even when the 
se aration is only for a short sea- 
son. On this occasion, the Cheva- 
lier seemed to be painfully affected. 
Maurice himself was deeply moved, 
and when his father opened his 
arms to embrace him, he rushed 
into them, overcome with tears, and 
clung to him as if it were his last 
embrace. The Marchioness preesed 


friends. At the last moment, and 


tion; and the servants kissed him, 
as if he had been their own child. 
Time was already press'ng, and 


from these kind and affectionate 


as he was just putting his foot into 
_the stirrup, he remembereJ] that he 
had not taken leave of Madeleine. 
His eyes sought her, and he was 
| Surprised at not s-cing her there 
‘on such an occasion of interest to) 
him and to them all. He inquired 

for her, and was teld that she had 

‘ gone out, some hears previously, | 
| and had not returned. Leavinzr o 


and affectionate terms, he eet out | 
at a slow pace, repeatedly looking 
back to wave his hand tenderly 
and sadly toward those whose eyes 
were following his departure. He 
reached the gate of the park, and, 
in passing through, he could not 
help hesitating and lingering, a8 a 
young eagle might do on the edge 
of its nest. He remembered all the 
happy days he had spent under the 
shade of those old trees. He recall 
}ed the affectionate cares of his 
‘father and his friend. He seemed 
| to see through the foliage the very 
image of himeelf, the graceful phan- 
tom of his own youth regarding 
him with o ead interest, and en- 
deavoring todctain him. He scem- 
ed to hear persuasive voices which 
‘ called to him from the green depths 
of the woods, asking, ‘‘ Where art 
thou going, ungrateful child?” Lis 
heart melted with grief, and his 
eyes were wet with tcars; but the 
hand of destiny beckoned him on- 
ward. He waited no longer, but 
‘ hurried forward. 

He had not proceeded far on his 
way, when, on the very spot where 
he first met Madeleine a year bo | 
fore, if not in grief, as on the occa 
' sion of their first mecting, so now 
the approach of the horseman was 
unheard. Lifting her eyes, she 
saw her cousin before her. It was 
the same picture, with the same 
frame, tho same surroundings as 
the year before. Nothing was 
changed, except that instead of the 
delicate, sickly, and weary child, 
there was now a white face, around 
which the sweet dreams of youth 
were beginning to hover. It was 
not yct the flower in full bloom, 
only the bud beginning to open. 

Maurice had alighted to take 
leave. He hurriedly kissed his 
cousin, and bade her adicu. Then, 
mounting again, he pureued his 
way. When he had disappeared at 
the turn of the road, Madeleinc 
returned to the Chateau, where she 
found her uncle seated in a corner 
of his lonely fireside. She approach. 


és . iu 
message for her, couched in kind | «sarmen, vow mave sritt a DACGHTER Lert.” 


ed him, and leaned sadly and 6i- 


Hentl 


y on the back of the chair in 


which he was seated, without inter- 
rupting the current of his lonely 
thoughts. Atlast she said: “Father, , 
you have still a daughter left.” 
The Chevalicr smiled, and gently 
drew the dear girl to his heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE'S CHANGES. 


BY NELLIE A. MANN. 


thine 
I beheld a fair, sweet child; 


HROUGH the shimmer of the eun- 
9 


Golden tresses overshadowing 
Eycs like violets, eweet and mild. 


e™ pasecd on. This time I saw 


SJ Blushes stealing ocr her cheek, 


A beautiful young maiden, 
Heart with love o’erladen. 


OFTLY did she whisper vows 
To the love: one by her eide. 


GD Peace aul joy be thine forever, 


Beautiful young bride! 


Aioars the vieion passed before me— 


A dark-robed form upon the sod 


SS Was kneeling by a lowly grave, 


C 


Seeking comfort from her God ; 


x” stern Death with icy fingere 


=) And led him from her side away 


Tlad clasp'd her loved one’s hand, 


Toa far-off owery land. 


Ar GAIN I saw her—can this he? 


The child, the loving maiden, 


‘<S That I had eeen in other days 


With joy and gladness laden ? 


A wasted form was lying ; 


a: a low and humble couch 


» It needed not a eccond glance 


To tell me she was dying. 


"S~HERE are now the beautcous 


lasr ap 
~ 
uv 


» 
Se 
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tresses 
That had crowned her with their 
gold? 
Ah! I need but sce the allver 
To tell me ehe is old. 


LD and weary, longing, waiting, 
For the messenger to come, 

To bear her epirit to the loved one 
Waiting in his Joyous home. 


WO graves beneath the cypress tree 
Tell me the golden bow! is broken, 

That the silver chord is loosed— 
That fresh grave is the token. 


| 
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ONLY A MISTAKE, 


BY WARY A. Pf. HUMPHREY. 


T was a winter morning, 
ss Y@ cold and cheericss, with 
“4 the clammy dampness of a 
‘s / coming snow-stumn in the 
air. Theintra-mural sirirs 
of blue sky, where even the poorest 
beggar of the street may soretins 
look out and through, with seme 
faint glimpse of the heaven bevend, 
were quite hidden by dark masses 
of cloud, that reflected their own 
somber hues on the faces cf the 
hurrying passers-by. 

Ralph Ficld ran down the ct.15 
of his boarding house, and haihda 
passing car. The down-town rusu 
had just begun, and an involuntary 
shiver of discomfort ran bencath his 
wrappings, as he saw, on stepping 
in, that all the scats were taken. 
Ding! Ding! went the eonductor’s 
bell, and one after another dropped 
in, till even standing-room was liin- 
ited. Another stop; and this time 
the new arrival was an clderly wo- 
man, very poorly and thinly clad, 
staggering undcr the weigl:t of a 
huge laundry basket. er thin 
features were unnaturally pinched 
with cold, and her whele framo 
trembled as she shifted her lenumb- 
ed hands painfully, still holcing up 
the heavy burden, unable to find 
room for it on the floor of the cer, 

Such a weary, pitiful leck, in 
the worn face, ehaded by its thin 
gray hair—such a patient endurance 
in the eyes, meekly cast down. 
The comfortably seated gentlemen 
shrank closer into their gay scar’s 
and mufflers ; but ifanyoncthough:t, 
“Tt might have been my mcther,” 
the gentle charity was stifled in ics 
first up-springing, and there cs no 
outward sign. 

A little rustle of silk, as a lady 
rose in one corner, made Ralph levk 
around, and a voice, clear and sweet 
as a silver bell, said, “Take this 
seat, my good woman.” A glance 
of quick, grateful surprise phot up 
from the woman’s eycs, as she mur- 
mured, “ Thank you, Miss, kindly,” 
and sunk, witha sich of exhausticn, 
into the place just vacatcd. 

Three or four gentlemen sprang 
up with asimultancous offerof their 
seats, but a glow of indignant celir 
flamed into the lady’s cheeks, as sic 
answercd, with a slight bow, “I 
thank you—TI will stand.” And 
stand she did, her little gloved hand 
holding the strap firmly, and her 
face turncd a little aside, so that 
Ralph dared study her with his ad- 
miring.cyes. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTIILY MAGAZINE. 


“No ordinary girl.” 
sense would have told him that at 
a glance, even though his heart had 
not come in to aid his judgment, 
with its quick response to her gen- 
crous action. Ralph Field had too 
tender memorics of his dead mother 


and sisters, not to feel a kind of pro- 
prictorship in all that is noblest and | 


trucst in woman. 

And so ho fell into a half dream, 
waking only as the lady signaled 
to the conductor, and stepped light- 
ly down. Then he saw, with astart, 
that he was quite beyond Flint & 
Chatterton’s, and must walk up the 
street again, two squares at least. 


IIurrying out, he caught sight of a} 


lace handkerchief, lying on the 
floor, just where the lady had stood, 
Ile picked it up hastily, but its fair 
owner had disappeared in the crowd- 
cd street. A faint perfume floated 
up as he shook it from the dust, and 
there, in one corner, was a name, 
“Etta Stuart.” 

“Etta Stuart, Etta Stuart,” said 
Ralph to himself, as he walked up 
the street, drawing his brows to- 
gether in a puzzled frown ; “IT have, 
surely, heard the name before.” 

Just then, Frank Evans bore 
down upon him, with a hearty morn- 
ing erecting. 

“allo! Ralph, my boy! What 
are you pondering, that you look 
like a judye, all but the wig? You 
must get off that face, and come up 
to the house this evening. Sister 
Lou is just home from Springfield, 
and cousin Etta Stuart, the peerless, 
las come with her for the winter.” 

a Ah : = a? 

Frank was hardly prepared for 
the sudden illumination of Ralph's 
face. He stared a minute, and then 
went on: 

“Yon know, I told you about 


Euta before, and promised you an | 


introduction.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember. 
you, Frank. I'll come.” 

What an interminably long day 
it was! Ralph carght himself once 
sketching a pair of dark eyes on the 
margin of a businessnote. “ What 
ails me?” he said to himsclf, ener- 
gotically, as he thrust the offending 
sheet into the waste-basket, and 
dashed off a fresh order. 

But, if the day was long, the even- 


Thank 


ing hours were winged. He found , 


in Frank's “Etta, tho pecrless,” 
none other than his fair companion 
of the morning. She did not re- 
cognize him—how should she from 


amony a score of fellow-passengers? | 


—but he would have known her 
among a thousand. The dainty 
mouchoir was in his breast-pocket : 


but before the evening was half, 


over he had decided upon his first 
theft—he would not give it back. 


His artist | 


Perhaps its owner had already ex- 
acted more than a fair equivalent 
from the finder ; but of that we can 
only guess. 

That was Ralph Field’s never-to- 
be-forgotten winter. It was the 
old, old story ; so we need not linger 
over it. No matter what visions of 
love and home came to him, in his 
bachelor den, others have dreamed 
before him, in all ages; no matter 
how fair and stately were the Span- 
ish Castles he built, in the dusk and 
dimness of the counting-room— 
Love has had its own school of 
' architecture since the world began. 

Did Ettalove him? He had never . 
asked her in words; but the heart 
has more than one avenue of ex- 
pression, and there is on eloquence 
_ of look and touch that is sometimes 
even more than audible language. 
He waited the promised advance- 
ment, that should place him where 
‘he need not be ashamed to ask 

Etta Stuart’s father for the keeping 
of his dearest treasure ; and, mean 
while, was it not enough that she 
| read the books and sang the songs 
he loved; that her cheeks took on a 
tenderer color, and her cyes a softer 
smile at his coming? 

Winter had worn into spring 
again. 

Charley Marks put his hand in 
Ralph’s arm, as they left the supper- | 
room together, one evening. Some- 
body was announced to speak in 
Music Hall—wouldn’t Ralph go 
down? It was still carly when 
they ook their seats, and there 
were fow people in. Slowly up the 
aisle came a lady and gentleman. 
Ralph looked up to sce his Etta; 
but who was this, with his bronzed, 
handsome face, and forcign air. 

“Captain Tileston, as I live!” 
said Marks. “I didn’t know he 

had arrived—you know him?” 

“No,” said Ralph, shortly. 

“Ah, I thought you did; but he 
has been abroad two years. What 
a beautiful girl that Miss Stuart is! 
I haven't seen her equal in the 
city this season. She looks happy 
to get back herknight-errant. Well 
Tileston ts a lucky dog!” 

“What do you mean?” said 
Ralph, with an agitation that he 
could scarcely conceal. 

“Why, don’t you know? They 
have been engaged three years. 
Captain Tileston went with Frank 
Evans to Springfield, and met this | 
girl there—Frank's cousin, you 
know. It was all up with him 
from the first time he saw her. The 
day was fixed for their wedding, 
but Tileston had a severe hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, and the doctoral 
said nothing would save him but 
‘travel. He looks well cnough now.” 
“You knoe all this, Charley?! 


| back again in his seat, essaying a: 


It’s no mere rumor?” Ralph's 
hand wag on his friend's arm. 

“Know it?” Charley stared. 
“You don’t want me to take my 
oath onit,doyou? By Jove, Ralph, 
a body would suppose you were per- 
sonally interested !” 

Poor Ralph! The chance shot; 
recalled him to his senses. Hesank | 


faint reflection of Charley's quizzical 
sinile. He sat through the hour, 
too utterly stunned to realize any- 
thing beyond a vague, terrible sense 
of loss—only knowing the lecture 
over by the tumult of applause 
that burst forth, and the noise of; 
the audience rising to goout. Once 
in the strect, it was an unexpected | 
relicf that Marks launched out into 
an animated criticism of the speak- 
er’s opinions, too eager himself to 
notice the abstraction of his listener. 

Before the dawn of the morning 
that followed that sleepless night. 
the first tumultuous surges of grief 
had passed, and Ralph looked his 
trouble in the face, resolved to bear | 
it like the brave fellow that he was. 
He did not reproach Etta now, 
though the temptation had been 
a sore one at first; doubtless, she! 
had supposed the fact. of her engage- 
ment too widely known to have had | 
a thought of caution ; only a foolish 
blindness could have made him 
mistake the kindness, which her 
noble heart prompted toward all; 
alike, for something more personal 
and tender. Then how could she 
know how he had loved her? He 
had never told her so, he thought 
bitterly, although in those few 
months she had grown to be so 
much a part of all his life, that as 
yet he was too weak to think of the 
desolate years that secmed to) 
stretch endlessly before him with. ! 
out her. Life was made up of mo- 
ments—he could bear them, one by 
one, till, by and by, may be, strength 
should come with endurance. 

Flint, senior, was waiting for him 
as he went in. 

“A few minutes’ conversation, if; 
you please, Mr. Field,” he said. 

Ralph followed him to the ofiice. 
What new leaf in his book of fate 
would be turned this time? 

Mr. Flint was a man of few 
words, and the expression of warm 
commendation with which he grasp- 
ed Ralph’s hand, and drew him 
into a chair beside him, meant very . 
much, coming from him. There | 
had been Ietters by the I@st night's 
steamer—the Paris agenéy was va- 
cant—some one must go on imme- 
diately. There was no one whom 


‘ 


he could trust more implicitly than 

Mr. Field—no one of whose success 
‘he should feel more proud. Would 
Mr. Field take the place? 


Poor Ralph’s cheek flushed, for 
one moment, with a glow of honcst 
pride; then, with a bitter pang, 
came the thought, “Tfow much this 
would have been worth to me yes- 
terday; but to-day eo 

“Tam very grateful for the honor 
you pay me, Mr. Flint,” he said; “1 
have tricd to do my duty—I wi!l 
try still, I thank you—I will gu.” 

And so it was settled. 

Busy in his room, that nist, 
with preparations for L's journey, 
Ralph took from his desk a little 
packet, touching it tenderly and 
sadly, as one might gather a ilower 
off a grave. The pretty handker- 
chief, a withered rose or two—that 
was all. Was he less manly that 
a few tears fell silently, poor drojs 
that could bring back no fresh 
bloom tothe faded bicesoms’? Tarn- 
ing with a sucden impulse, he tock 
pen and paper. It was a little Ict- 
ter, the last wail ofta dying hope: 


Etta—my Etta, [bad thought to eay, 
but the time for that haa gone by—God 
forgive me if I should write a neediees 
word to pain the truest heart that ever 
beat. I iove you too truly not to rejoice 
that you are happy, and I would uot have 
one ead thought of me come in to coud 
your perfect euniight. heard iast nist, 
for the first time. of your cnzazement to 
Captain Tileston. May God bicas you 
both, now and forever! 

“T write because Iam going away, and 
T fear I can not come in person to say good 
bye. The firm eends me to Paris. God 
knows if I shall ever come beck agzin. 
Four gravee, in a little valley among the 
New Hampshire Hills, are all that 18 ‘ef 
me of the home of my youth. I shal 
never know another. 

“Etta, my life, my darling—forgive me, 
it 18 for the last time—good bye. 

“Rare Precn.” 


Going out to mail his note, nest 
morning, Ralph met Frank Evans 
at the door, enthusiastic over & 
yachting party, to go out that day. 

“Can't you get away, Ralph? 
Hal sent you an invitation. Ii isa 
glorious day; anl just our set in- 
vited. I’m going back to the house, 
to tell the girls and Capiain Tiles- 
ton—he is stopping with us—to 
take the eleven o'clock car fur the 
Point. You'll go?” 

“No, Frank, Ican’t. Thank you, 
but it’s impossible.” 

“Pshaw! Ralph, don't be a 
drudge! Do come!” 

Ralph saw that his friend had 
heard nothing of his prospective 
business change, but he vas in no 
mood for confidence. He said: 

“JT would like to go, if it wero 
best, but it is not. You were on 
your way home, you said?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will give this to your cousin?” 
handing him the note. 
“Yes, certainly,” 
thrust it in his vest-pocket. 


and Frank 
“ Good- 
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bye, Ralph: youll regret staying leh until PE ohave searched the 
ashore to-day.” pockets, A etter, as Dlive! + Miss 
The week passed—Ralph Field | Etta Stuart.’ ” 
sailed for Paris, Lou Evans pouted | Tt was Etta’s turn to lock now. 
her pretty dips, in disyjrast at his One swift glanee, as Lou held the 
impoliteness,—" Never called to say (letter up te the light, and she had 
grood-bye—just left his regrets with recognized: the handwriting. She 
Frank, and tell the ladies he had snatched it from her cousin's hand, 


DEMOREAS MON PILIUY 


MEAGEAZIN Bi. 


aie like it very much, so wel There is littl: more totell Mr and 
went, and, on the way, Charley told | Mra, Ralph Field are still abroad, 
us about this friend, what wonder.) He is winning naie and fame, and 
_ fur genius he had, and such devotion his paintings ure sought eagerly. 
to his art, but still he seemed so ‘Pherc is one of them for whieh an 
‘Joncly and sick of the world—Char | extravagant stan has, mere thin 
lev suid he thought he had been once, been offered. He will never 


been so busy: Busy, indeed! 
Making up for the lost time of the 
winter, I suppose. Etta,” with a 
sudden illumination, “ Edo believe 
you are at the bottom of this.” 

Bat Etta Stuart's countenanes 
told no tales. 

The long visit came to an end, 


and Etta went home again. Her, 
mother said over and over, & You 
are not well, iny darling. ‘Phe 


change has not been good for you.” 
And Etta answered, "Toa well, 
mother, dear, but a little tired ; and 
xo, so glad to come back. Home is 
wo sweet and restful. dont think , 
Lean ever wish to Teave it again.” 
Bat the home that Etta loved 
proved but a transient resting-place. 
Iler mother, never strong, faded 
slowly ont of life, and the first 
snows fell on her grave. Her father, 
after two years of mourning for the 
wife of his youth, and disheartened | 
by successive and crashing financial 
disasters, fell a victim to a sudden 
epidemic, and passed away atter a 
few days’ illness. The wreck -of 
his splendid fortune barely sufficed 
tomect his obligations, and Etta was 
Jeftalone and penniless. More than 
one door opened to recvive her; but 
her constant answer was, “IT am 
deeply gratefal, but itis better that I 
should) depend upon myself, 1 
lave health and = education, and ; 
there is no balm like work for a 
wourded heart.” 
No entreaties availed to change | 
her determination, but at the carn. | 
est solicitation of her Boston friends, 
she consented to pass a few months 
with them, until she should be able 
to obtain a desirable situation. 
One day, not long after her arriv- 
al. it chanced that Mrs. Evans was ; 
collecting a great bundle of cast-off 
clothing, to be sent to the suff-ring 
freedmen. Low and Etta had fol- 
lowed her upstairs, and were look 
ing over the various articles, as she | 
took them from the great cedar - 
chest, where they had been stored. 
“Oh, Etta! see here,” exclaimed 
Lou, “here is that very lavender | 
suit that Frank rained with lemon. ; 
ade, the day we went out on the ; 
‘Flying Arrow,’ 
Tileston came home—let me xee, 
two—three vears age, Poor Frank : 
Was just pouring ont a glass, when 
the bout hurehed, and threw it over , 
him, fram head to foot. How we 
all laughed!) Don't you remember? 
Why, mamma, you must not take | 


} 


_ please, 


all oso vexed, 


“his situation, 


nething from hin sinee, 


‘an ahnost tangible radiance. 
Jay onacouch, with her hands clasp. 


“and little ¢ 


. . . 4 
just after Captain :s 


JWhile the blood surged up to her 


heart in one convulsive throb, 

“Oh! Eada, dear, that's too bad,” 
pleaded Lou ov ED found) it; se, 
Tetime sec it too,” 

Bat Etta had flown to her own 
room, not daring: to wait the sera. 
tiny of Lou's curious eves, 

When Frank came up to tea, 
Etta said, carelessly, & Where 

falph Piell—in) Paris still? I 
found a good-bye note from him, in 
ene of your pockets, or Lou dil, 


in 


“rather, written just before he sailed.” 


© Tow like vou, Frank,” said Lou, 
“never to think of it; > and we 
because he didn’t 
call.” 

“Thats true enough, Moulie,.” 
said Frank, penitently., Then turn. 
ing to Etta: “ {don't know where 
he is, Tam sure, He never wrote 
mea word. Not in Paris, probably, 
for he wrete to Flint & Chattertcn, 


swhen he hivt been only there six 
months, asking to be relieved from 


They urged him to 
retain it, but he positively refused, 


giving no reason, execpt that he» 


was weary of busines——so unlike 
him, you know, They have heard 
It is the 
strangest thing Lever knew.” 


a wt % a 


Etta Stuart was in Rome, She 


' 
had sailed froin New York, with 


the Wallaces, as governess for litde 
Carrie, and companion for her 
mother, 


to be near her artist: son. so they 


had taken oa pleasant suit of 


‘rooms, for the summer, in the old 
. . . 
imperial city. 


Evening was coming on, and the 
indescribable color of the Italian 
sunset still flooded all the air with 


Etta 


ed tightly over her forchead, as if to 
press the pain from her throbbing 
temples, The door opened softly, | 
farvie came in, 
sudre you better, Miss Ftta? 
“AN Hitle. Coie in, Carrie, dear.” 
“Manna said she was afraid 1 
noukl tire you, 


” 


Oh, if youcould only have gone! 


‘First we drove to brother Charley's 


studio, and he said he wanted ux to 
go with him. and sce a beautiful | 
/Madonna that one of his friends 
had painted, Mamina said she 


They spent some months . 
‘in travel, but: Mra, Wallace longed 


but 1 wanted to 
tell you xo much about our ride. | 


‘disap: pointed in Juve sometime, By se it, Ttis the Madea. 
and by we were there, and Charley | 43. seer = 
intrduced us, Mr. - Field, the | A LARGE FAMILY. 
centlonwa’s mane wias—he was 50! 


tall and handsome, but with the! 
ntddest eyea Dever saw, As goons 
ashe uncovered the picture, nian 

and T beth exelaimed at cnee; tor, | 
indeed, Miss Ecta, it was a pertect | 
likeness of you, only the expression 

was more lovely than anything Fean 
deseribeo—as if an angel was look. | 
ing out of your face, Mr. Field 

turned pale, and said to mamma, | 
‘Pardon me, madam, did T under. 

stand that the pftture reminds vou 

of some friend?’ Then mumnmia 

told hhim, and he asked a great 

many questions about you, and lis 

tened so eagerly. Mamma asked 

him to call, and he thanked herand 

said, ‘TI think, Mrs. Wallace, I shall 

tind in Miss Scuart a very old frien tl! 

T should not be surprised if he 

_were to come this evening, though 
mamuna told him you were not 
quite well, Do yeu really think 

that you know him, Miss Etta”, 
Then, without waiting for a reply,’ 
she started up, saying, ° There, | 
do beHeve that Ehear his voies now 
shall Ptell him that you will vee | 
him, Miss Mita?” 

“Yes, Carrie. if you pleas Saat 
Etta’s voice trembled, but) Carric - 
did not stop to notice it. A moment 
omore, and Etta heard the litde awirls 
lively voice in the passage, Mise 
Stuart as berter, and will see My. 
Field. TL will tell mamina.” 

The door opencd again, and Ralph 
Field came ing With a glad ery, 
‘Etta sprang forward. Ife took both | 
her hands in his, and looked down 
into her face. Neither spoke fora 
moment, but her eyes answered the | 
questions his had asked. \ 

“Mine, Frtat” : 

“Oh, Ralph! at Jest! at last!" 
Then with her thrilling eves still! 

raised, “ Ralph, TL have lookel for’ 
You across the continent. Tohave 
‘sought youweverswhere, Your let, 
ter was mislaid. PE never saw it un. ! 
tT six months ago.” i 
: “And Captain Tileston, Etta” 
» © Married my cousin, Nedie Stu} 
jart, three years ayo, ater a long 
engagement. Gh, Ralph! Ratph! | 
1 
i 
1 
! 
H 
' 


| 
i 


oWiaet a terrible misiake !” 
“And you loved me, ltta’”’ 
“Loved you, Ralph? [loved ! 
you then, vow, and always!" 
“Phen thank Godt” said Ralph 
Field, reverently, as he took her up 
.to his heart. 


TF VROTUHERS and sisters all ure we, 
Children ofone funily. 

Some of us ure stern and cold, 
Some of ts ure creas and ol L 
Some ef as are Quid and sad. 

Some in mourtineg vesture clad. 
Others ventle. good, and tat, 
Without a thought or luek of care, 


je 


PANUARY'S form is clad 
- In heavy robes of far ar 

662 Tey cold his lofty brow, 
Aud bis Quling tears are enow, 


fan 
SC EBRUARY frowns and storms, 
His hand is cold, tis heart is warm: 
Cp TE. face, though lowering wil the 
while, 
Breaks offen fa a pleasant smile. 


plaid, 


5X ARCH is lusty, tal, and proud, 
And to hts fate complains aloud, 

Gy He never heeds the path be takes, 
© Nor cares he how much nolse he 


mikes, 
ps ‘ 
PRET i+ our darting pet, 
aw’ With tears her bonny checks are 
LF wet. 


Lovely baby, when she evies, 
The sunbeams sparkle i her eyes. 


+ AY is the cherub of our group, 
4 r( She comes with bly and top. and 
“yw hoop. 

fer laushing eves are bouny ble, 
Her lips the ripening cherry’ hue, 


on ENTLE June's a lady fair, 
Twining roses in her kar. 
h Beauty blossoms in her face, 
And every motion f¢a srace." 
GeULY, beside some babblins brook, 
Secks him fora rhidy nook: 
~ zor, languishing in leafy bowers 
Dreams away the rosy hows, 


GUST laves his burning brow 
Where the babbling fountains flow, 
uy Ilix hair is twined with many agen, 
And golden fruit hie diadem, 
EPTEMBER reaps the golden com, 
With joy he winds bis hunting 
hern ; 
This lock~ with rainbow luster shine, 
Hix Ups are red with new-made 
Wine, 


S 
GY 


Se Q\CTOBER binds the shinies sheaves 


With beanteous tint= he paints the 
leaves, 
wanders through the 


He foreets 


Where seal nut< come mtthag 
down, 


: JOvEMBER. neat a vail of rain, 
42 Hides her face benumbed with pain, 
4 Her dower a reahn of withered 
; leaves, 
O’er autumn’s faded 
erieves, 


Dies faded, old, and worn ; 


charms he 


His lochs are thin, his carments 
wy torn. 
Me shivers through the windy 
Fireets, 


And frowns omeyery face he meets, 
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THE 


Harpteicus’ Toanx-Orrermea. 


BY VIRGINIA FL TOWNSEND, 


, —_— 
a 
Jus man and the w roman — 
I had better say the boy; 
and the girl, tor the one 


was hardly twenty, and: 


the other had barely slip- 


ped off her eighteenth birthday—' 


looked at each other, neither speak- 
ing for a moment; but the look | 


went. beyond any strong hurry and: 


tumult of words, full of wonder, 


doubt, perplexity, and some pathos, | 
that might mean joy or sorrow, ! 


Our Keenest gladness and griefs al- 
ways lie close to tears. 

The girl spoke first: 

“Are youand I dreaming, John?” 

“No, Jessica, I think we are wide 
awake.” 


DEMOREST’S MONTIILY 


MAGAZINE. 


“T Know it. 
seems! And all thet life long he 
would not give us so mnch as one . 
dolar of this wealth, and now it's 
all ours.” 

By this time you will have dis- 


4 


t 


covered that these were not exactly | 


“ordinary young men and women, 

A fair, delicate face, with soft 
brown eyes, and hair which go to 
shape our ideal of Shakespeare's 
sweet Jewess; her brother, as un- 
like her as possible, a figure thiek- 
set, ao fuce open and thoughtful, ; 
with clear, light) blue eyes, and 
long, loose flaxen hair. 

Thus far they had had a hard life 
of it; 


to-hand battle with poverty. 

They were all alone in the world 
now=-had been for the last) three 
years, The struggle had proved too 
much for the mother, and she had 


Tlow strange it) 


the old, Jong struggle for 
bread, clothes, and shelter—a hand. ° 


Mrs. Hardleigh had an unde, a 
childless old) widower, a hard, hare 
row, griping man—all the juices of , 
life dried out of him by a grasping! 
| parsimony that gained upon him 
with years. ; 

The man gathered his riches into | 
broad acres and bank stock, and 
qloated over every year’s inercasc of 
his wealth, and answered his wid- 
owed niece's touching appeal to his‘ 
“generosity, in behalf of her father. | 
ess children, with a cold, half con. 
temptuous refusal of any aid on his , 
_ part. 

It was a favorite saving of the 
old man’s “that it Was never any 
use to help poor folks.” 

At four-score death came for him, 
salso, As Mrs. Hardleigh had been 
ithe last of his kin, so her children 
[were all that remained of the old. 
man’s race to inherit his wealth. | 

Ife had never seen them ; but the | 


But the tone seemed to indicate a: sunk beneath it just at the time i voice of blood woke up in the hard 


lurking doubt in the speaker's mind } 


of what the words asserted. 
“Thave had dreams a good deal 
like this before, Jolin,” said the girl, 


still speaking in that halfawed un. | 


when her children’s young strength | 
night have taken some of the bur. 
dens from shoulders that bore them 
x0 long and bravely. 

Mrs. Hardleigh had heen a wo- ! 


old heart at Jast, and on his death. 

| bed Seovill Mead left in his will 
‘the bulk of his property to his un-: 
/ known nephew and niece. 

‘Tf he had remembered them in , 


der-tone, as though she was afraid man of no ordinary force and sweet- his life, it would not have gone out , 


of breaking some powerful spell! 


that held thought and sense ; “only | died when her boy and girl had just | faces beaming in mourtiful tender; 


the money never came in this way. 
* But, somehow, we were rich, a 


there was no more dread of poverty, ! and to keep the souls and bodies of found that “this also is vanity.’ 


no more aching, and strain, and toil 
for any one of us. 
live together in) some pleasant, 


“graceful home, and you had a little 


Library, full, of books, and I my 
piano; and mother was there, too, 
with her soft lounging-chair, and 
her Jace caps; but I would wake up 
ina little while, to the bare poverty, 


and the old hard life—why should 
not thisa!so bea dream?” The voice } 


gaining some strength and passion 
through this speech, but clear and 
sweet to the last. 

John Hardleigh turned to the let- 
ter tying on the table, by his side, 
as thongh to steady any doubts or 


misgivings which might beset him | 


agiuinst one strong fret. 
“This, at least,” he said gravely, 


yet with a little exaltation behind | 
the pravitv—" this, at least, is no, 


dream, Jessier 
The girl drew near, looked over 


her brother's shoulder, and regarded | 


the letter with some awe in her face, 


which one might expect to see ina: 
Fetish worshiper, drawing near his, 
i 


idols 
“No, Jolin, that is no dream,” 
raid. “A hundred thousand dollars! 
What shall we ever do with it?” 
“T dou't know, Jessica; some- 
thing wiser and better than Unele 
Scovill, Thope. ‘To think he has 


been delving and hoarding all his: 


life for us.” 


ness of character. Her husband | 
crossed the coast-line of infancy. 
How that woman managed to live, 
her bey and girl together, until 
turn, on the small pecuniary re- 
sources which she derived from her 
needle, is more than T know. 


so lonely and desolate—no young | 


4 . . ! 
‘Ness over the dying pillow. 


' He had heaped up riches, and, 
© The news came to John and Jes. 
_terly unprepared for it. 


It reached the conway man first at | 
“the store, No wonder he was. 


the tears in her eyes, in her voice 
too, 

John Hardleigh rose up now, and 
came over to the girl, some emotion 
breaking up his-face, which had 
something a litle set and heavy 
about it in repage. No more, litle 
sister, no more of all that. ‘The 
old life ia done for us. Let us put 
it away.” 

© But Dean't take up the new one 
like that, John. Only this morning 


_ Twas counting my incney, and won- 


dering if T could) possibly struin 


, ehongh out of the next month to buy 


me a shawl, to go down to the office 
mornings for that copying. Mine 
is thin and shabby, and the morn. 
ings are cold now. Oh, John, 
shall To have a warm, new shawl, 
and do nothing to ear it?” 

“Yes, a dozen of them, if you 
want. T tell you we are rich peo- 
ple now, Jessica; will you never 
understand 2 his) voice hoarse, 
though he tried to steady it into 
playfulness, a tremor on his lips. 

“Oh, John, if the money had 
come three years ago, mother might 
have been here now, She might 
have gone with us tothe new home, 
You know what the doctor said then: 

Perfect. rest, change or air and 
seene, and the right sort of dict, 
with every care given to the winds, 


| That is the only way to bring you 


through, Mrs. Hardleigh.’ Oh, mo- 


We could all) both were safely landed. in their sien Hardleigh when they were ut-| ther, mother, the money's come too 


late!" 
Her voice in a very passion of 
gricf, that was pitiful to hear; then 


Other women have done the same, | thoroughly dazzled and bewilder. she sunk down on a low stool, and 


and died unsung martyrs as this 
one did. 

Jolin and Jessica Hard cigh made 
shift to live afterward, for poverty 
had developed, prematurely, all 
their practical faculties. 

The boy was eighteen at that 
time, and obtained a clerkship in a 
hardware store, with a salary that 
j Just carried him through the year, 
| with the practice of rigid eeonomy— 
his home, a little private boarding- 
house, in a retired part‘of the city. 
Here Jessiea dwelt with him. It 
was an unutterable comfort, this 
being together under one roof ; and 
jsomething: fine and clear in’ the 
‘souls oof beth brother and sister 
kept them from absorbing whatever 
J Was coarse or Vulgar in their asso- 
ciations or surroundings, 

Jessien did copying, needlework, 
‘and managed, with some help from 


she her brother, to pay her board and our uncle left it. 


-elothe herself respectably—her 
grandest aspiration being to get a 
“situation as district school teacher. 
For this purpose she studied early 
and late, in order to pass the com- 
mittee examination, and thus attain 
the goal of her ambition. 


ed when he found himself and his | 
sister the joint heirs of a property ; 
that amounted to no less than a 
“hundred thousand dollars, | 
The letter was written by one of | 
the executors of the will, and must | 
be attended to without delay, John | 
obtained, with some difficulty, leave | 
‘of absence for that day, and harricd 
home to Jessica. 
| Tt was late in the afternoon, but 
ithe boarders had not yet returned | 
to supper, 80 they had the little, ' 
‘dark, shabby parlor to themselves, | 
“AN ours, Jessiea” The young | 
man took up his sister’s last words, | 
and was silent over them a moment. . 
‘Then he woke up as one might out 
‘of a dream. “Jessica, there is. 
-much for us to do, The letter here 
‘says our presence is desirable at | 
Briaraville, as soon as possible. | 
, The old homestead is there, just as; 
We can take | 


‘possession at once,” 

“And you will be master, and T’ 
mistress there, Jolin. And there, 
will be no more fear and dread for | 
Saturday nights, Jest) the money 
should fail, and we not pay for our 
food and the roof that shelters us,” 


‘down on his: 


the sobs came, and the tears; a 
storm of bitterness and agony shak- 
_ ing the young soul. 

Her brother opened his lips to 
speak, but the words went down 
in his throat, and a sob swelled 
there instead ; he had always been, 
aa was the right of his age and sex, 
the braver and strenver of the two, 
Dut now he sank down on the floor, 
and laid his head in his sister's lap, 
and they both eried together. 

At last, John Hardleigh spoke, 
lifting up his head: ft is better 
with our mother now, than if she 
was here with us in the midst of all 
this wealth, even. We must. re. 
member that, Jessica.” 

A soft, hot cheek was pressed 
“Oh, John, T thank 
you for the words, They are the 
very best you could Tivwe said.” 

After they grew calmer, they 
made their plana. They must tra- 
vel all night, in ordey to reach 
Briarsville next day, but neither 
minded this, for John and his sister 
both felt that they eould not sleep 
that night. 

They would go away quietly, 
merely excusing their absence, but 
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I 
not explaining its interest, revealing | wipe away,asshe started and shrunk — * Yes, that is the most. We will | 


in all this, as you will see, a 
thoughtfulness and discretion be- 
yond their years. 

An hour later they were ready to 
go, this brother and sister meeting 
in the little dingy parlor, when the 
night was already beginning to 
gather, for it was a day in Novem- 
ber, with chills in the air, and thin 
gray clouds, that were gathcring 
up their forces into a drizzle of rain. 

Jessica looked around her, wist- 
fully, on the faded ingrain carpet, 
and the worn haircloth of the 
chairs. “After all, it’s been home 
to us for a good while, John.” 

“Yes,” said the youth, taking off 
Lis cap and looking gravely around 
the room. “It’s a great thing—a 
thing that seldom happens to men 
and women—to step right out of 
one life into another, as you and I 
are doing, Jessica.’”” 

“And we ere so young, too, and all 
this moncy, John.” 

“T know it, and I have been 
thinking that, perhaps, we shall 
us. it better, set a truer value on it, 
{ur all the poverty and pain that 
La3 gene before.” 

“And it seems more to us like a 
gift direct from God to us, coming 
in this way,” said the girl, drawing 
on her gloves. 

“Yes. He has been very good 
to us.” 

“So good! We owe him some 
thank-offering,” her sweet face very 
serious, and, yet quickened all over 
with life and earnestness. “Oh, 
John, I have thought so often—so 
have you—if I had money, of the 
good I would do with it. I should 
like, just now, before we have gone 
out of the old life, to make some 
plan to help somebody else, not so 
blessed as we, with a part of this 
gift. 

“That is a good thought—the 
Yight thought, little sister: but 
what shall the gift be? shall we 
wait for somebody to come for it?” 

At that moment, there was a 
fumbling at the knob, as though 
small fingers were working at it. 
The next moment the door opened, 
and a little girl broke into the room 
—a small, dark, lean thing, with a 
heap of bright, unkempt hair about 
its face, in which was an old, sor- 
rowful look ; not a pretty child, not 
a particularly attractive one, per- 
haps: face, dress, and air telling the 
story of a forlorn, neglected child- 
hood. 

The brother and sister had 
known her for a couple of months, 
end pitied her. The child’s mother 
had died here a few weeks ago—a 
widow, without friends or relatives. 

There were tears on the cheeks 
which the child had not time to 


back, catching sight of John and 
his sister. 


“THB DOOR OPENED, AND A LITTLE GIRL BROKE 
LiTO THE Roux.” 


“T—I thought nobody was here,” 
stammered the girl, and she would 
have burried away. 

“Come here, Esther. Tell us 
what is the matter,” said Jessica, 
her heart, always a soft onc, unus- 
ually tender just now. The child 
came toward her, her steps slow, 
her face shy and troubled. “ You 
have been crying, Esther?” said 
John Hardleigh, the gruff voice 
kindly now, 

“T haven't got anybody to take 
care of me, and they say I must go 
to the orphan asylum next week.” 

The words unsteady cnough— 
then a cry that could not be re- 
strained—some great dread had ta- 
ken possession of the child’s heart, 
associated with that name. 

“T don’t want to go there,” she 
burst out, her terror getting 
the better of her aatural shyness. 
“Tf mamnia was only alive: Oh, 
mamma, mamma, under the grass!” 

The brother and sister looked at 
each other through thick blurs of 
tears. Was this answer, then, the 
answer that God had sent them? 

“John,” said Jessica, in an un- 
steady voice, that little, soft, plead- 
ing hand on his shoulder, “it’s a 
freee: lonely old house, this of 

inele Scovill’s. I’ve heard mother 

say that, and nothing bright or 
good has gone on under its roof for 
& great many years. Suppose we 
take this poor little neglected thing 
along with us? It seems to me it 
will be like carrying a blessing 
right into the heart of the dark, 
silent old home. I know we're 
very young, and all that—and wise 
men and women might smile and 
say it was just like a foolish, ro- 
mantic boy and girl, but I think 
God would be pleased. I think He 
would accept this thank-offering of 
ours to Him, and that’s the most, 
you know.” 
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take the child.” 
The little girl had been listening, 
her cager, perplexed face going 
‘from one to the other, trying to 
make out the meaning of the words, ; 
and evidently comprehending that | 
her fate was being weighed in them. 
Then Jessica lifted up the child in 
‘her lap. “ Little Esther,” said the 
voice, wonderful for its swectness, 
| “we are going away from here toa 
new home, a long, long way off. 
, We shall never come back to stay 
‘any more. The new home is a 
i very pleasant one, an old gray stone 
: house, in the country, in the midst of 
great trees, where the birds build 
their nests, and sing all summer. 
“We are very sorry for you, 
brother John and I—for we, too, 
know what it is to be loncly and 
neglected and motherless in the 
; world. Would you like to go 
with us to the now home and be 
our little girl there? Wo will 
take good care of you, and I think 
we shall all be very happy toge- 
ther.” | 

If you could have seen that 
child’s face—the grecdy cagerness 
with which she drank in every! 
word, and the radiant joy that/| 
broke suddenly out of all the be- 
wilderment and grief. 

“Jessice,” said John Hardleigh, 
“T could not have told that in such 
pretty words.” 

* Ah, yes; I will go with you,” 
said the child, “and be your little 

‘girl, and I shall call you ‘Uncle : 
John,’ and ‘ Aunt Jessica.’ Shall I' 
go and get my things, and speak | 
to Miss Hopkins?” 

Mrs. Hopkins was the landlady 
—a kind-hearted woman, but with 
face and temper worn thin by cares 
and anxietics. She had entire con- 
fidence in the young people who had 
boarded with her so long. If John 
Hardleigh represented to her that 
he and his sister knew of a home 
for little Esther Leigh, where she 
would be tenderly cared for, and 
promised on his return to explain 
whatever seemed hasty and infor- 
mal in his request, the landlady 
would allow the little girl to depart 
with him, satisfied that ho would 
keep his word, and glad of the good 
fortune that had fallen to the 
child. 

So, in a few minutes Esther Leigh 
was ready. It was a strange sight 
to see those young things starting 
out for the new fortune in that 
quiet way, the child clinging to 
John Hardleigh, her little, cold fin- 
gers clasped tightly in his. 

It was growing dark now, and 
they went out into the chill and 
drizzle of the November night— 
those three. There were angry 
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clouds overhead, in a swift flight, 
driven of the wind, and betwixt the 
the clouds there was no shining of 
mwvon or stars. 

There was no need of them. The 
hearts of John and Jessica Hard- 
leigh were light and strong and 
brave, and the heart of the little 
child they carried with them was 
light and glad also. 

So they went to their new for- 
tune, and Esther Leigh yattered 
betwixt the brother and sister in 
her brown hood and gray shaw, 
and she was the bicssing of Gud 
carried with them to the old, silunt 
homestead of Scovill Mead. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


MODERN Bripats. 


Mote 
e\* > WEDDING took place the 
= LEM, other evening—not the 


HEE ? only one on that particu. 
a lar evening by any means, 
and not especially differing from 
half a dozen otners, except that 
possibly more guests were invit.d, 
and the auspices under which the 
young couple etaricd in lite were 
unusually bright and promising. 
The wedding was, as prospercus 
city weddings are, very gay. Seam- 


stresses and dressmakers had been. 


busy for weeks beforehand. Wh.at 
the bride would have, and whet the 
bride would wear had been the sub- 
ject of discussion during morning 
calls and the social evening chit- 
chat of fifty different parlurs and 
sitting-roonis. 

And now the great dey had ar. 
rived. The six bridesmaids were 
all ready; the lockets, inscribed 
with the monogram of the bride 
and the bridegroom, had becn duly 
presented ; the bridal dress of white 
satin and lace was spread out; bou- 
quets, from the bridegroom, stood 
in crystal vases; some of the 
waiters, who were to make the pro- 
liminary arrangements for the 
grand supper from a fashionable 
restaurateur'’s, had commenced 
operations; everything was in 
readiness for an entertainment 
which would properly signalize the 
joyous event. : 

But where was the bride—tho 
girl about to leave her father's roof, 
her mother’s side, for the first time, 
and the object of all this care, soli- 
citude, and preparation? 

Why, she was on her knecs—not 
praying, but superintending the 
packing of two enormous trunks, 
crying and laughing between times, 
and begging “Ma” to sce that her 
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travcling dress was laid ready, and 
that her hat was laid with her dress, 
and her gloves with ber hat, and 
that nothing was forgotten. 

And “ Ma,” the tears blinding her 
cycs—“or even city life does not de- 
stroy all natural feeling—hurried 
from onc thing to another, putting 
the wrong articles in the trunks, 
mislaying others, wondering if the 
the new guardian of her child’s 
happiness would be always tender 
and good to her, and wishing, oh! 
so carnestly, that she could have 
her just a little while longer, and 
see her safely tided over the first 
few wecks of her new and strange 
existence. 

Bat it can not be, and no one re- 
alizes this mere strongly than the 
poor mother herself. She would be 
shocked at the idea of her daughter 
net complying with established 
ucages. Doing anything out of 
t..e common way, and the proper 
“thing,” as everybody knows, is for 
& newly married couple to leave 
their friencs immediately after the 
ecremcny, and hurry on board a 
etcambcat or railroad car, and there 
enjcy the pleasure of publicity, and 
the delight of being pointed out, as 
tue “ newly married couple,” or the 
“bride and bridegroom.” 

Of course, on the occasion referred 
to, the fashionable order of things 
was not departed from. The wed- 
cing ceremony took place at seven 
o’clcck in the evening, and at half- 
fast ten, after a hurried change of 
dress, the Lride left her mother, her 
comfcrtable home, her troops of 
friends, for a dingy railroad car; 
there to suffer all the inevitable 
annoyances cf a railroad trip, under 
the most trying and embarrassing 
circumstanccs. 

What greater absurdity could 
fashion or custom enjoin upon us 
than this? What greater indecen- 
cy than to remove a young girl from 
the seclusicn of her home, the 

guardianship of her parents, at the 
very time that she necds both most, 
and make her in public places the 
object of vulgar curiosity and ribald 
jest? 

The first experiences of matried 
life are not apt, by any means, to be 
s0 blissful as many people, and es- 
recially young people, imagine. 
To the young wife, especially, it is 
all new and strange and untried. 
Her husband, heretofore, lias been 
only the most devoted lover, but 
“eeretly, perhaps, he has determined 
“that this sort of thing” can not 
last forever, and though he may be 
willing, in his own phraseology, to 
“et her down easy,” he still ex- 
hibits enough of consciousness of 
change in their relative positions 
to strike her avith surprise and 
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amazement, and questions if this is haps ifthe wives of these gentlemen that it is going to give them free- 


the man who had professed himself , wero to relate some things from’ dom, state, protection, support, and 
willing to die for her, and for whom | their stand-point you might not the éclut of established social posi. 
she had given up home, friends, consider them 60 much more envi- tion, 

youthful pleasures, and the admira. ‘able than yourself, after all. Ifi In the bridal ceremony they ses 
tion of others, possibly, as worthy | onc man is not sv demonstrative, he. only the white satin, the jewels, the 


of regard as himself. 

This awakening docs not come 
all at once, but by degrees, and the 
wise mother, having her daughter 
with her for the first few weeks 
after her marriage, would prepare 
her mind for it. 

Using her utmost endeavors to 
make the entrance to marricd life 
as pleasant and cloudicss as possible, 
she would at the same time prepare 
her for the chances and changes 
sure to come. 

She would show that wedded life, 
for a woman, is necessarily a state 
of subjection ; that after the fete is 
once over there is little of holiday 
to he expected, and that if she would 
enjoy the state—the happiness of a 
conjugal union—she must be pre- 
pared to accept its burdens and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Driven off with precipitate haste 
from tho parental roof, and thrown 
at once into the midst of new and 
exciting circumstances, the young 
girl has no opportunity to analyze 
her own feclings, or judge calmly 
of the new duties which await her. 

For a time she has been the cen- 
ter of attraction, and the gratifica. 
tion of her vanity has counter-bal- 
anced, to some extent, the shock to 
her feelings and modesty. -She is 
now to settle down to the position 
of a wife, and pleasant though that 
may be, it i$ different from that 
of an admired bride, and the publi- 
city, constant attendance, and adula. 
tion she has received have not been 
the best preparation for it. 

Moreover, she has still to learn 
that men are not all alike, and some 
of them not at all alike, and that her 
husband may be the farthest re- 
moved, by habit or carly training, 
or want of training, from the father 
or brother upon whom she has been 
accustomed to pin her faith, and 
who represent all her domestic 
ideas of perfection. 

And this knowledge, first reach- 
ing her, comes with a sort of shock ; 
she secs it in the breaking up of 
her illusions, for she has not yct 
learned that human nature is made 
up of many different qualities, and 
that, while few possess all the good, 
none possess all the bad; and that 


. ‘ 
some men come out strong in one 


direction and some in another. 
“My dear,” said a wisc woman, 

one day, to a young wife, “take 

your husband for what he is and 


make the best of him, and don’t ex- | 


pect him to be either your father, 
your brother, or your cousin. Per- 


may be more patient than another, | 

and if more irrscible, more gener-: 

ous and willing to forgive.” 
| $uch thoughts and idcas, as in- 
‘ fluencing a young wife’s happiness, 
may be supposed to be mere fancies, 
but it is not so. With the mass of | 
women, with the life of girlhood, ! 
‘the life of excitement and holiday 
‘activity ceases, and a new interior 
and emotional life commences. 

Amcrican men, as a gencral rule, 
aro immersed in business; and. 
American wives are often solitary, 
and spend much of their time alone. 

It is truc that they make an effort, 
‘at first, to keep up their old ac. ! 
quaintances, and call, and visit, and 
;dress cs usual. But, somehow, it 
isnot thesamething. Theiryoung 
friends begin by looking a little as- 
kance at them, and finally leave, 
them out of their calculations and | 
invitations altogether. 

Then, although husband and wife 
are nominally one, they make two 
on cards for a party, and feel that | 
they can only accept such sccial 
obligations as they can in some mea. 
sure reciprocate—a difficult task ' 
{when the income is limited, and’ 
fricnds numcrous and “ well to do.” | 

And so it happens that thousands 
of gay girls, belles in their own | 
small circle and the central figures | 
of brilliant modern bridals, drop, ! 
\after a year or two, out of society ;, 
and if we could follow them to their 
homes, we should find three-fourths 
of them loncly women, acttling | 
; down, more or less submissively, to’ 
(a life within four walls, and dwell- , 
ing morbidly on looks and words, 
and tones and gestures, to which 
theiv active, outdoor husbands at- 
tach no meaning, and in the suffer- 
ing from which they can not sympa- 
thize. 

But what is the remedy for this: 
loncliness and weariness of which | 
so many married women are the un- 
pitied victims? 

Well, the only remedy lies in the | 
‘hands of mothers, who, instead of ' 
trying to gratify a petty pride, by 
rushing their daughters into matri- 
,mMony upon the first opportunity, 
ought to imprees upon them clearly 
the aspect which the marriage rela- 
tion bears for women; the subjec- 
tive position sho occupies, and the 
strencth of the visible or invisible 
barricrs which will oppose them- 
selves to every exercise of her own 
will. 

Girls now enter matrimony blind- 
folded. They imagine, poor fools, | 


‘ 


congratulations, the triumph over 
girlish friends, the plensures of 2 
bridal trip, and unlimited supplics 
of flowers and confectionary for an 
endless future. 

How quickly the spirit of their 
illusive dreams would change if 
they could catch a glimpse of the 
grinning skeleton which not unfre- 
quently presides over the martiaso 
feast. If they could look into that 
future, which now seems so bright, 
and see the solitary woman, the un- 
loved woman, the neglected woman, 
the woman absorbed by cares, and 
out of whose life has dropped, little 
by little, all of the beauty and sun- 
shine of which it once seemed to be 
so full. 

It is undoubtedly dificult for a 
bride to realize such a fate a3 in 
store forher. Whatever happens to 
the rest of man and woman kind, 
he and she are bound to prove ex- 
ceptions. 

Still a course of preliminary tutel- 
age could hardly fail to impress her 
mind with certain possibilities and if 
she could once ace in marriage only 
one form of work, duty, respon 1- 
bility, a state whose privileges, 
such as they are, are certainly coun. 
ter-balanced by its subjective dis- 
abilitics, nine out of ten would ls. 
tate and reficct, whether it might 
not be as well to retain the hom: 
and friends by whom they were al- 
ready surrounded ; whether, by their 
own exertions in some other war, 
position might not be athievcd, 
and independence at the same time 
maintained. 

The miserable training and edu- 
cation which girls receive stuliifies 
every noble instinct, and destroys 
every honorable ambition, Still, 
there are young wonten, cven now, 
who, encouraged by parental gnid- 
ance and stimulus, prefer to win tie 
rewards of honest and courageous 
effort for themselves, than aceept a 
grudged maintenance from the 
hands of any man, and become at 
the same time his convenience, his 
servant, and the bearer of his chil- 
dren. : 

I know two women, one now the 
principal of a thriving vounge Jadics’ 
seminary, the other a physician in 
successful practice, who both de- 
liberately deelined several off-rs 
which most young ladies would 
have jumped at as “splendid,” Le- 
cause they preferred to work their 
own way and enjoy the results of 
their own achievements untrain 
meled. 
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The physician supported her pa- 
rents while they lived, educated a 
younger brother, and now enjoys , 
her fine residence, her carriage, and 
an income of ten thousand dol lus 
per vear, 

1 know another woman, luxuri- | 
ously brought up, ardent, ambitious, - 
who followed the natural course of 
events, and got married. It was a 
love-match, and her lite was to be | 
cory exceptionable, Her husband 
Was a oluan of great) refinement. 
Both possessed artistic tastes, and - 
both were to be free to follow them, 
without any reference to the grosser | 
domestic necessities, 

But, alas! though no violent trans- 
itions oceurred, matrimonial des.’ 
tiny proved too much for the wisest 
ealeulation. Men are not obliged 
to stay at home to look after the 
house-keeping, to see that the chil- 
dren are cared for, to cook the dinner | 
if Bridyet goes off in a huff, to 
mend the stockings, to eut out, and , 
possibly make juvenile aprons and | 
night-cowns ; but xemehody must do 
it, and gonerally it is the wife, 

Tt was so in this instance, 
entiousness and a sense of duty tri- 
waphed over disinclination, but it: 
changed the brilliant girl into the: 
sad, reserved woman, whose life, 
unassailed by want or any of the, 
mnore obvious forms of suffering, 
was swallowed up in a reund of, 
petty cares, whieh were inconceiv-' 
ably trying to her high, refined | 
spirit. : 

Her husband was too sensitive, , 
and a man of too much culture, to, 
be a mere money-getter; so their in- | 


come did not increase with the en-. 


Consei- 
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what, as women, they have to ex- 
peet. 

The bridal, upon which so much of 
happiness or misery depends, should 
be a religious ceremony and conse- 
eration, not a mere sete. It should be 
the solemn taking upon oneself the 
burdens, the pains, the trials, as 
well as the joys of womanhood, 
It should be for women, at least, an 
act of self-renunciation, anda cause 
for humiliation, rather than. self: 
elation, 

The hour of her triumph may 
come, but it will be that of her 
death, not of her bridal; it will be 
when, having conquered her own 
desires and inclinations—sunk the 
belle, the pet, the beauty, the am. 


bitious dreamer in the exemplary , 


wife and mother, she finds herselt 


lifted into the beatitudes, and the | 


reward of good and faithful service 
conferred upon her. 
Bat she must not expect reward 


or appreciation here, Hf she devotes | 


herself to husband and children, 


they will look upon her as a drudge, 


and take it as a matter of course; 
if she does not, she will be abused 
for not doing her duty. A married 


‘ror. i} 
woman therefore deserves credit for 


acting from the highest motives, as 
she rarely finds encouragement, re- 


cognition, or sympathy to help her 


along. 
These facts should be at. least 


dimly shadowed forth in) bridal ; 


ceremonies and observances ; tears 


should havea pice as well as smiles, | 


and the young wife should be 


launched ont wpon the troubled sex 


Puprrrs ts Caiva.—An old Scotch lady 

» had an evening party, where a young man 
! was about to leave for an appointment in 
China, As he was exceedingly extrava- 
gant in his conversation about himself, 
the old lady said, when he wan Jeav- 
Ing: * Tak’ gude care o’ yourser when 
ye are away; for mind ye, they eat pup- 
pies in Chena!" 


In Dancer.—A person who was recent: | 


ly called into court for the purpose of prov. 
ine the correctness of a doctor's bill, was 
asked by the lawyer whether the doctor 
did not make several visits after the pa- 
tient was out of danver, No." replied 
the witness, + T considered the patient in 
danger as long ag the doctor continued 
his visits.” 


ee ' 
Tue Very Latest Fasition.— Wipe ta 


husband feeling in his iaixteout pockety: 
. Have you lost your watch, lovey df. 
hand: No, dear: ‘twas a new bonnet I 
had for you somewhere, 

A GENTLEMAN who had a very deaf ser- 
vant was advised by a friend to discharge 
her, No, no.” replied the gentleman, 


“ture could never hear of another sitna- 
"thon." 

A GREAT punter was asked one even- 
ing, in company, to make one extem- 
pore. “Upon what subject.” he inquir- 

aed, 
King.” “Oh, sir.” he replied, + the King 
is no subject 1°" 

AT an examination of some girls for the 
rite of confrination, in answer to the ques- 
tion, * What is the outward and visible 
‘sign and form in baptism $" one of them 
replied, ‘The baby, sir.’ 

It was Fontenclle who said that, if he 
had his hand full of truths, he would only 
' open one finger ata time, 

Tre joyous peals of marriage hells have 
sometimes a doleful echo in’ the after 
memories of the parties concerned, 
‘Many a man thinks it a virtue that 
| keeps hjm from turning a rascal when it's 
only a full stomach, 


| into, there would be found the image of 
some woman. 


with much good feeling, that poor crea. - 


One of the party answered. The » 


Ir every man's breast could be looked | 


of life from her father's roof, with | 
her mother's prayers and blessings ; 


largement of the family and the! t surround her, rather than made 
necessities of the times; and from | the subject of vulgar display, and 
their city home they were obliged , the public buffoonery of steamboats 
to betake themselves to the suburbs, | and railroad cars. 
where all the interests of life are 
swallowed up ina great, utter lone. | 
liness, or become centered in’ the! 
hundred small aygravations, dis! 
comforts, and annoyances of subur- / 
ban existence, 

Only the Lord will ever know! 
how much women of active 


.. i FEMALE SUFFRAGE.—.\ story on the anb- 
habits ject of female eutirage is told of an Essex 


and brains suffer in the effort to be lady and the late Joseph Sturge. ‘The la- 
conscientious wives and mothers, | 4¥ in question, Ann Knights, of Chelms- | 


and the worst of it is that they must ; ford, happened to meet that worthy ma 


neither expect credit nor sympathy. vocacy of what he called * complete suf- 
A woman possessed of a husband frage.” “Friend Joseph,” said she, “art 
who does not beat her, and four, five, | thou aware of thine inconsistency ? Thou 
or six, more of less, healthy chil-: Tea ae CEE arenes 
dren, is considered to be, and it is. post thou not know that women are more 
thought ought to consider herself,; numerous in our nation than men} "— 
avery happy and enviable person,“ ¥es, friend Anu,” he answered, © Tbe- 
And so she may be ; but she must | en enews right. ee, ches then: asereh 
es ee oseph,” she replied, “how can the suf- 
have brought infinite courage and! fraze he complete if it be withheld from 
patience, and willingness, and faith- | the larger portion of the community #"— 
fulness, and self-denial, and Jong-| Friend Joreph was fairly beaten, and in- 
suffering: to the task before she be- Ss pate ata Bee ie MESO 
came so; and girls ought to know, i 


zi ‘ Svusrenston bridges are said to answer 
hy plain, serious, truthful teaching, | a good purpose, Suapension banks don't. 


at the time when he was busy in the ad- 


EPITAPH ON A SOLDIER, 


THERE was an old soldier whom all should 
| applaud— 

Ne fought many battles at home and 

abroad. 
But the hottest engagement he ever was 
in, 

Was the battle of self in the conquest of 

| sin, 
Love AND POLITENESS: scene recent. 

ly took place ata Paris weddiny, in which 
| the refining influence of love and French 

politeness combined to make avery 
{charming picture. The bridegroom, an 
honest and industrious locksmith, was 
uncdneated, and, when called on to sign 
he register, marked across, The bride, 
‘onthe contrary, although belonging toa 
poor family, had received an excellent 
education, Nevertheless, when the pen 
was passed to her, she sighed a cross, 
| The bridesmaid, a former school-fellow of 

the bride, having expressed her astonish- 

ment. the young wife replied: Would 

you have me humiliate my husband? To- 
‘morrow I will commence teaching him to 
‘read and write.” 
| THE ADVANTAGE.—Coleridge was des- 
, canting, in the presence of Charles Lamb, 
‘upon the repulsive appearance of the oys- 


' 


. ter." Tt isn't handsome, Coleridge.” said : 


‘Lamb; ‘but it has the advantage of you 
in one thing. ’—** What is that y" queried 
Coleridze, who, as everybody knows, wus 
an exhaustless talker.—"It knows when 

' to shut its mouth,” was the reply, 
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Diomonis of Trough 


“T13 with our Judgments as our watch- 


| es: none 
! Are just alike, yet cach believes his 
own, — Pipe. 


IM AGInation.—It iz the divine attribute 
ofthe imagination that itis irrepressible, 
‘unconformable—that when the real world 
‘ds shut out itcan create a world for itself, 

and with a necromantic power ean con. 
jure up glorious shapes and forms and 
brilliant visions, to make solitude popu- 
Jone and irradiate the gloom of the dun- 
‘geon.— Washington Ircing. 

i INpDOLENCE.~-If you ask me which is the 
real hereditary sin of human nature, do 
you imagine T shall answer pride, or lix- 
ury, orambition, or egotivm ? No, T shall 
‘say indolence, Who conquers indolence 
| will conquer all the rest--indeed, all good 
‘principles must staemate without mental 
_ aCtiN ty. Zinune rina. 

Monrsty.—True modesty consists, not 
in an ignorance of our own merits, but in 
:a due appreciation of them, Modesty, 
then, is bot another name for self-knowl- 
Ledge; that is, for absence of ignorance ou 
the one subject which one ouzht best to 
understand, as well from its near concern: 
Ment to us ae from our continual oppor- 
tunities of studying it. And yet itis a 
virtne, 

Lyixe.—No vice more easily than this 
stupefies a man’s conscience, He who tells 
“Hes frequently will soon become an habit- 
i ual liar, and will soon lose the power of 
treadily distinguishing between the con- 
! ceptions of the imagination and the recol- 
-lections of his memory, 


' Tree Fecicrry.—The true felicity of 
life 14 to be free from perturbations.te wn- 
derstand our duties toward heaven and 

; man, to enjoy the present without any 
anxious dependence npon the future; not 

+ to amuse ourrelves with cither hopes or 
fears, but to rert satstled with what we 

have. 


Socal AFFECTION.—Socicty has been 
‘aptly compared toa heap of embers, which, 
when separsted, soon Linguish, darken, 
and expire; but, if placed together, glow 
avith a ruddy and intense heat—a just em- 
blem of the strength, happiness. and the 
security derived from the union of man- 
kind. 

\ Tuer Universan Dest.—There fa an in- 
stinct in the heart of man which makes 
him fear a cloudless happiness. It seems 
tohim that he owes to misfortune a tithe 
of his life, and that which he does not pay 
‘bears interest, i= amaseed. and larvely 
sWells a debt which, sooner or later, he 
i must pay, 

Tvek ann Laron.—Luck lies in bed, 
and wikhes the postman would bring him 
news of alegacy, Labor turng out at six 
o'clock, and, with busy pen or ringing 
hammer, lays the foundation of a compe- 
tence, 

DrEVELOPMENTS.-~ -AIL great) develop- 
ments complete themselves in the world, 
jand modestly wait in silence, praising 
| themeelves never, and announcing them- 
i selves not at all. 

Niow to Treat Pror.ie.—If you are 
looking at a picture, you try to give it the 
advantage of a good light. Be as court- 
cons to your fellow-being» as you are to a 

{ picture, . 

MISTAKE TN MaRRIAGE.—Moen make a 
terrible mistake when they marry for beau- 
ty, for talent, or for money. 
| A CoQurtte is a rose from which every 
| lover plucks a leaf; the thorns are reserv- 
ed for ber future husband, 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


GABRIELLE morning robe of bluc 
merino, waist rolling open with r- 
vera, a high undervest of the samc 
material. Straight pockets and 
epaulettes ; close sleeves. Butter: 
flies of amber silk are embroidered 
with crimson and black upon each 
rerer, pocket-piece, epaulette and 
euth A row of butterflies across 
the lower part of the front and first 
side widths. 

MORNING DRESS of Bismarck all 
wool delaine, gored and double- 
breasted. A braid of magenta silk 
follows the outline of the shape, 
Dbuttoning across, descends about 
half way the length of the skirt, 
and finishes with rosette and tas- 
sels. A braid of silk round the 
edge of the skirt. A loose back 
gathered and tied inside, and out- 
side a braid starting from cach side 
seam, and crossing with a rosette 
and sash, ends. 

MORNING DRESS of black all 
wool delaine, a deep peplum point. 
ed at the sides only, deseribed by a 
diamond lattice-work of faney eash- 
mere, cashmere belt and square 
yoke outlined by lattice-work upon 
the waist. 

WALKING TOILET of purple em- 
press cloth, trimmed with — six 
straight veleaur of black satin. 

Paletot of purple diamond beaver, 
omamented with satin voulequz and 
jet fringe. Bonnet of gray royal 
velvet,.trimmed with leaves of pur- 
ple satin across the back and a 
cluster with soft black plame at the 
side. Coronct front, ornamented 
with flame-colored pansies, encrust- 
ed with fine crystals. Black luce 
scarfs and purple satin ties. 


WALKING COSTUME of “ Havre 
cloth,” a French poplin in Bismarck, 
overshot with fine arrows. of crim. 
son, white, goldand green. Donble 
skirt, the upper cut in pointed lap- 

eo 


ie 


pets bound with green satin, a dah- sleeves, finished with a puffing of 


lia of green satin in each lappet. 
Lower skirt plain. Cloak of black 
velour, trimmed with cross-cuts of 
Bonnet 
of “ Bismarck ” satin fringed with 


and passementerie. 


green bronze pendants,.and in front | 


a knot of crimson roses. Curtain 
of black lace, and ties edged with 
satin points. 

WALKING COSTUME of steel-gray 
Wensey. A double skirt, simulated 
by a bias fold of blue silk, heading 
a deep fall of bullion fringe. Gray 
beaver cloak, ornamented with fan- 
cy pockets, and lappets running 
through pearl slides. Black velvet 
bonnet trimmed with a blue ostrich 
tip, pompon of velvet, and cluster 
of blue hyacinths. 

WALKING DRExS of black poplin, 
upper and lower skirt trimmed with 
velvet. points sprinkled with fine 
wold beads. Black velvet cloak, 
ornamented with silk embroidery 
and fringe. Black velvet bonnet 
trimmed with rich lace and satin 
rouleaur,a gilt coronet and chignon 
comb, gilt spray in front fastening 
ties. Satin searts tying under the 
chignon. 

CARRIAGE oF VISITING DRESS of 
brown moire, an apron or overdress 
described by plaitings or braids of 
brown satin. Trained skirt. White 
velvet cloth cloak decorated with 
brown satin plaitings, and black 
bonnet trimmed with enameled fo- 
liage and brown lace. 

EVENING DRESS of pale green 
silk, accompanied by an overdress 
of green satin sashes attached by 
lappets, the ends fringed with silk ; 
satin fichy fringed and clustered on 
the shoulder with bouquets of erys- 
tallized leaves. Coat sleeves, and 
high waist trimmed with satin 
cross-cuts, 

EVENING DREss of amber silk or- 
namented with Vandykes of black 
lace, headed with green velvet 
leaves. A pointed basque trimmed 
to correspond. Square neck and 
shoulder-straps. Underwaist and 
sleeves of puffed lisse and satin 
renleane, 


EVENING DRE8S of white silk, 
square train, a ruching of cherry 
satin upon the edge of the skirt. 
Satin ruchings extending up each 
seam half way, terminating in a 
rosette, Square neck and puffed 


tulle over cherry satin. Boddice and 
sash at the side of cherry satin. 
DINNER DRESS of mauve taffetas, 


with three satin folds and headed 
with a box plaiting. Very low 
corsage and high under-waist, with 
long sleeves of fine cambric puff: 
| ings and lace insertings. 

DINNER of gray Irish 
poplin, trimmed with satin braids 
in gray and pink, forming festoons 
upon the waist and skirt. 


DRESS 
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DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS, 

(SEK FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS.) 

No. 1.— Brown velvet bound 
with cherry satin, The back is 
cut into points like those across the 
front. A peak piped with satin 
rests upon the hair, Each point 
terminates in a pearl and bronze 
pendant. 


No. 2.—Amber satin, the tip fin- 
ished with a fold 6f emerald green 
velvet. Gold pendants and clusters 
of golden grapes with green bronze 
foliage. Cape of black point. 


No. 3.—Marovon velvet, with a| 


curtain of point applique, velvet 
scarfs cdged with lace and a bouquet 
of white velvet leaves. 

No. 4.—Green corded silk, en- 
cireled with velvet leaves, enriched 
with jet embroidery. Black tulle 
vail spotted with jet. 

No. 5.— Violet royal velvet. 
Double tip supporting a bandeau of 
point-lace studded with jet leaves. 
Lace scarfs and cape of point-lace 
headed with a jet vine. 

No. 6.—Pearl-colored velvet with 
an ostrich tip at the side and a 
spray of gold willow leaves in front, 
Pearl-colored satin ties. 

No. 7.— Black satin, trimmed 
with a green ostrich plume. Cur- 
tain of green blonde. Coronet. 
front, ornamented with green velvet 
leaves varied with silver. 

No. 8.—Round hat of black velvet 
ornamented with a brilliant paro- 
quet. 

No. 9.—Carriage bonnet of rose- 
colored velvet. The loose plaits in 
the back are fastened down with a 
double ruffle of rich blonde. The 
same across the tip. A narrow 
gold vine begins half way up the 
front, and finishes at the right car 
with a cluster of rose-buds. 


with a deep volante of silk trimmed & 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
ENGRAVING. 


Fie. 1.—Young lady's reeeption 
dress, Underskirt of striped sili, 
ornamented with a border of Whe 
satin. Each point is studded with 
a pearl button. Overdress of blu: 
silk, trimmed with satin, The bet- 
tom is finished wit. silk fring., 
and a row of fringe ie 3et rpon th: 
cdge of the cross-cut) band encir- 
cling the skirt. Pointed cpaulettes 
and cuts of satin fringed. A pipin;; 
is set above the border. Squar- 
neck bound with satin. The trim- 
mings are studded with large Ro- 
man pearle. Tucked and embroi- 
dered underwaist, Pearl orna- 
ments, 


Fic. 2.—Visiting toilet. Gored 
robe and cloak of black velvet, de- 
corated with bands of the new 
white-feather trimming. The side 
seams of the sack spring open. 
The close sleeves of the dress, being 
warmly lined, are quite sufficient 
for comfort ; thereiore the sack Ihas 
none. The dress body is) quite 
plain, with a yoke suggested by a 
narrow feather band. Collar and 
nuff of “feather cloth,’ and a 
pompon and border of the same or. 
namenting the’ Marie Antoinette" 
hat. 


Fic. 3.—Reception dress. Rich 
prairie powlt de svie trimmed with 
white satin, cross-cut folds embroi- 
dered with fine crystals. A trained 
gored skirt having five folds pas:- 
ing straight aroun| the bottom. A 
tunic is simulated above. The 
trimming descends in blocks, two 
upon each side and one in the back. 
Each block is crossed by parallel 
bands finished at the lower end in 
tasselx, The waist is trimmed alike 
front and back. The buttons are 
of white satin studded with crystal 
Deada: 
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Fie. 4. Evening dress. White 
Irish poplin. Trained skirt, deco- 
rated with pipings of cherry-colored 
satin, studded with large pearls. 
The trimming describes festoons 
caught upon the side and back 
seams with rosettes of lace. Basque 


edged with fine Mallese lace, headed | 


with piping. Square neck finished 
with a double row of Jace. Coat 
and flowing sleeves. Pearl orna- 
ments. 


Fie. 5.—Dinner or reception dress ' 


for @ young lady.  Plaided silk. 
A ruffle and three folds of blue satin 
upon the underskirt. Overdrers 
descending in three scollops or 
curves at the side. The trimming 
is carried several inches past the 
end of each curve. It is composed 
of blue satin, bias folds, and bullion 
fringe biocks of blue and fawn-color, 
A berthe is described upon the 
waist. Sash bound with satin and 
fastened in “ butterfly’ loops at 
the back. Vine of blue satin flowers 
ornamenting the hair. Ornaments 
of Etruscan gold. 


——+ ee—_— 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


TueE short walking-dreas has be- 
come an admitted fact, and las ta- 
ken its place among the regular 
“institutions.” We rejoice at this 
for several reasons, one of which 
is the healthfulness, second, the 
cleanliness, and third, the economy 
of such a costume for street wear. 

It also compels a distinction be- 
tween the out-door and in-door toil- 
ette, which is conducive to both 
neatness and clegance of appear- 
ance. 

It has been too much the habit to 
trail about in the streets the one, 
two, or three handsome dresses, 
which are all that the generality of 
women porsess, and this soon de- 
stroyed the beauty of the fabric 
round the bottom of the skirt to 
such an extent as to render them 
unfit for cither in-door or out-door 
wear. 

Probably onc of the reasons why 
the short dress became so univer- 
sally popular was, that at one 
stroke it turned out hundreds of 
trunks and wardrobes, and render- 
ed available thousands of half-worn 
dresses, with wide, dilapidated 
skirts, which had time and again 
been looked at, and sighed over, 
and pronounced impracticable. 

The temptation and tendency 
now isto make the short dresscs 
too costly for their purpose. 

For useful street wear, gray 
serge, cloth, linsey, wool reps, 
alpaca, or a wool stripe, check, or 
plaid, are altogether the most suit- 
able, and it is not only a uscless 


extravagance, but outrages all sense 
‘of the fitness of things, to see ex- 
| pensive silk, satin, and embroidery 
expended on toilettes, which can 
never be pronounced © dress,” or 
fitted for anything but street wear. 

The newest walking-coxtumes 
are made of cloth, ex site, and 
trimmed with black silk cord or 
braid, or with silk or gatin folds, or 
pipings stitched on. 

These trimmings are sometimes 
put on plain, but more frequently 
to form some sort of design, sheaf, 
‘coil, fan, leaf, or the like. 

A plain * Boulevard” skirt is the 
best to wear under these dresses, as | 
the upper skirt is only simulated 
by the trimmed. 

Short dresses made of linsey- 
woolsey, tweed, serge, or water 
proof cloth,are simply trimmed with 
crors-cut bands of the same, piped 
or edged with narrow folds of silk 
of the same color, ‘The buttons 
are large and handsome, however, 
and prove a sufficiently ornamental 
finish. 

Silk and serge costumes are 
sometimes made with double skirts, 
the upper one being prettily looped 
up over the under one, with long 
straps or tabe, bound with silk, and 
fastened with enameled buttons or 
slides. 

The simplest and most useful 
costumes, however, are of water. 
proof cloth, Bismarck, or dark 
green, with double-breasted pale- 
tots, the whole trimmed very sim- 
ply with black braid, doubled and 
stitched on the upper edge. 

New clan tartans in poplin and 
all wool are extremely fashionable 
this season, and are arranged to 
form the most picturesque out-door : 
and in-door toilettes. | 

A short tunic dress of gray, or | 
black silk or alpaca, worn over a 
complete high dress of Scotch 
plaid, is a favorito style. 

Embroidered belts of black silk 
or velvet are also worn over train. 
ed tartan dresses, with Iong round- 
ed tabs or sash ends, which de- 
scend low upon the skirt behind, 
and graduate toward the front. 

Ashort dress of Stuart plaid is 
very distinguwé, worn over a petticoat 
of shepherd's check, particularly 
if the Highland scarf, fastened with 
a rose, in white coral, mounted as 
brooch, be added to the costume. 
!A white rose, by the way, is the 
' emblem of the Stuart clan, and a 
‘white rose in coral, fastening a 

Stuart “ plaid,” or decorating the 
dress, is a most elegant ornament. 

Very rich fabrics are used this 
winter for visiting and evening 
dresses. Silks are heavily corded 
or embroidered, and satins and vel- 
vets arc also in great requisition. 


The highest colors are in vogue in 
these splendid materials, such as 
crimson flame color, and the deep 
~ Nasturtian,” sometimes called cap- 
Ueine, 

White lace is generally used to: 
tone down these gorgeous tints, and | 
ropes of pearls, unless the wearer 
can add diamonds to the splendor’ 
of her toilette. 

Low necks and short sleeves have 
always been considered indispensa- 
ble to “full dress’ abroad, but not 
until this season have they been | 
adopted to any great extent in this 
eountry, This fashion is particu- 
larly hurtful, because it is liable to 
be much abused, Young girls sac- | 
rifice to it their sense of modesty, 
and old Jadies all ideas of propricty. 

A square body cut high, or low, : 
with a chemisette of handsome lace, | 
is a becoming compromise with , 
fashion, especially if undersleeves of | 
lace are added to rich hanging | 
sleeves of tho material. 
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PASHIONS FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 


WE sometimes receive letters of | 
YTemonstrance from country sub- 
seribers, complaining that our 
fashions are too elaborate, and not 
sufficiently adapted to the wants of 
plain people. 

In reply to this, we must beg our 
lady subscribers to remember that 
fashion consists in changes, and in 
elaborate methods, and that ladies 
who practice economy from choice, 
or from necessity, who consider a 


‘merino sufficiently handsome for 


“best,” and wear the same cloth 
cloak year after year, must not 
expect to be fashionably dressed, 

It would be utterly useless to de- 
scribe month after month the 
household calico, the afternoon de- 
laine, or the sunday rep, and one 
best plain black silk, which con- 
stitute thousands of wardrobes. 

We can and do give in detail 
the changes, as they occur, in the 
make of dresses, in the cut and 
style of the skirts, bodies, and 
sleeves, and always give many sim. | 
ple models from which plain dress- 
es can be made up. 

This should give information 
enough to those who wish to make 
only the changes from year to year, 
which they can venture upon them- 
selves, without the aid of a 
dressmaker, 

It would also prove more than 
sufficient it attention was paid to 
directions as they are given. 

We have had dozens of inquiries, 
for instance, how to cut and make 
gored skirts, after the plainest di- 
rections which could be put into 
words had been given three or four 


January, 


successive months in the MaGa- 
ZINE. 

We claim to be the original and 
only adapters of foreign styles to 
the popular American taste. Our 
efforts are all directed to the de- 
signing and re-modcling of styles, 
80 as to render them most useful 
and acceptable to American taste ; 
but fashion is fashion, and we can 
not ignore the fact that it generally 
clothes itself in silks and laces, 
because some ladies find cotton 
and wool better suited to their 
needs, 

In direet contrast to the com- 
plaints, come letters frequently 
from other fair correspondents, 


thanking us for the amount of use- 
ful information that we give re- 
specting dress and fashion, and de- 
claring that this MaGazrne is the 
only souree from which they can 
obtain such knowledge ax is of 
practical value to them. 


SKATING COSTUMES. 


SKATING is undoubtedly a health- 
ful exercise if moderately practiced, 
and if proper attention is given to 
the toilet. The body should always 
be well clad, and the feet sufficient- 
ly protected. No hurry or excite- 
ment should be suffered to distract 
the attention from these points. It 
is so much easier to contract a cold 
than to get rid of it that care is ne- 
ceasary at all times, but more par- 
ticularly when one is exposed to the 
chill atmosphere encompassing a 
skating-pond. 

A great bulk of clothing is not 
necessary, as many of the heavy, 
uncomfortable garments formerly 
considered requisite have been su- 
perseded by modern inventions far 
more light, graceful and convenient 
—forinstance, the" Boulevard 'skirt, 
so universally conceded to be im- 
measurably superior to cloth or 
worsted Balmorals. Its soft, seam- 
less folds produce a graceful dra- 
pery, while its weight is too little to 
render it in the least a burden or an 
impediment. The ordinary skirts 
fulled at the top are quite too 
bulky for the close-gored shape of 
fashionable dresses. This fault is 
corrected in the “ Boulevard.” In 
the second place the “Russian” 
gored underskirt is taking the place 
of cumbrous flannel and cotton. 
flannel garments. It imparts an 
equal degree of warmth, but its ma- 
terial will wash better, wear better, 
and is much pleasanter to wear 
than the old-fashioned fabrics men- 
tioned above. Like the “Boule 
vard,” it is seamless, The material 
resembles, but much surpasses that 
ofjnerino underelothing. Each 
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skirt is neatly finished with hem, 
band and ties, ready for immediate 
use, Gray and scarlet, green and 
brown, crimson and Bismarck are 
are the favorite combinations for 
skating attire. <A gray Wensey 
dress, a scarlet Boulevard, and a 
black or gray pelisse, warmly lined, 
is a pretty mode, The “ Norwegian 
Costume ” is very stylish, and is com- 
posed as follows: A dark green | 
dress consisting of a skirt and lined | 
pelisse, which may be of empress 
cloth, poplin or Wensey. A talma 
or postillion cape of the same ma- 
terial buttoned upon the belt in the 
back and front. The latter 
apertures for the arms, and these, 
in addition to the fastening, prevent 
the overcape from being of any in- 
convenience. The pelisse of this 
suit crosses from the throat diago- 
nally to the bottom of the skirt. It 
has a separate belt and sash. Gray 
“ Boulevard,” with 


has 


embroidered 


searlet, and green hat with scarlet 
pompon. The dress is trimmed with 
cross-cuts of green silk set on in see- | 


Tue TostEe.—No. 1.—Low crown black velvet hat, with brim of medium width, 
tions, edged with bullion fringe, in | slightly rolled at the sides. The trimming consists of sprays of green velvet leaves, 
blocks of green and scarlet. and acrossing of black velvet in folds, with two wide streamers lined with satin, 
and trimmed at the end with silk fringe. This is one of the pretties: hats of the 
| season. | 

JEWELRY, | Tue YELVERTON.—No. 2.—High crown white felt hat, with a heavy roll brim covered 
THE new designs in gold and with white velvet, ending with a broad scarf with fringe, and gilt eaves net ina nok 
2 | of white velvet, supporting a rich Marabout feather at the side, which gives it a very 
silver filagree are very pretty. The | stylish appearance. 


most admired are roses or dahlias,| = Tux Wanpa Turnax.—No. 3.—The Wanda Turban, of blue velvet, quilled brim. 

with jeweled hearts, a cluster, or | A blue ostrich tip, set in a small roll of velvet, completes the trimming. 

large single flower forming the | The above is from the establishment of John R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square, and 
409 Broadway. 

brooch, and a small blossom the : 

earring. Small yails are again 

fashionable. The bottom reaches 

the chin. It is eut into three or 

more points which end in jet or silk 

tassels. Many have scarfs which 

tie over the chignon. Spotted silk 

net is much worn; also net sprink- 

led with jet and gold, 
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Tats cut illnstrates an exquisite new 
style of locket, manufactured by Stevens 


. o * Se a aot’ dant Opr Dress.—A mode appropriate for afternoon or walking attire. Foundation 
& Co, Tho ring is of gold, set with | eterial of blue empire clat n r- cashmere, trimmed with croee-cuts of fine plaided 
pearls, The case is a triangle of gold, | silk and gray bullion. A fold of silk around the bottom of the skirt. A donbhle 
with pearla sct in the corners and pearl | skirt sugzeeted by a second edged with fringe and curvings across the front width. 
pendants, A finely-carved head in mala- The other folds are finished with a flat button on the center and at cach end. 


chite adorns the center. It ia surrounded | Vircinia Dress.—Young lady's dre<s of Regent purple merino, ornamented 

: - with braids of gray ilk, A deep box-plaited florence fs eet in with the recond side 
with brilliants. A square emerald ix set ; breadth, and carried with a braid heading around the back, The »kirt fe not trained. 
upon each vide, half way between the | The braids form points in the center of the front width. Plain high body braid trim- 
comers, ming ceserdbing a deepyoks,  Halfclose sleeves, 


ROWENA WAIST. 

Ts mode is suitable for a young la- 
dy’s dress of merino, Wensey, empress 
cloth, and similar fabrics. The back of 
the waist is trimmed like the front. The 
under rows of trimming may be folds of 
satin or silk, cut on the bars and the 
cross-bars of velvet, or velvet may be 
used for both. The spaces require nail 
heads, or small covered buttons, Stone- 
colored empress cloth, ornamented in 
this way with bars or folds of black satin 
crossed by straps of blue or cherry vel- 
vet, would be exceedingly stylich. The 
body is cut straight at the waist, and the 
belt simulated by trimming. It can be 


| made separate if desired, 


Broocn and eardrop of dull gold, orna- 
mented with fine engraving and ©mall 
ribs. Side pendants of dull gokl. Center 
ball and pendant of burnished gold. This 
design is illustrated from a set at Ball 
Black & Cos. 
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OUR FULL-SIZED PATTERN. 


We present this month to our lady subseribers 
a full-sized pattern of the Dagmar palctot, an 
elegant new cloak, designed fur cither cloth oc 
velvet, and suitable in the two different atyles In 
which It can be made up for either fall or winter 
wear. The different designs are exbitited Inthe 
engravings In another part of the Magazine, and 
will be sure to please our readets, for whose benc- 
fit we cheerfully incur the additional evet of this 
large pattern sheet. 


CLOAKS FOR JANUARY, 1868. 


DESCRIPTION OF FULL ILLUSTRA- 


TION. 


No, 1.—The “ Espania.” 
beaver, trimmed with black satin 


PAGE 


folds and small jets. 
sides are finished with jet fringe 
The front is of the same length and 
ornamented like the back, with the 
exception that the “rims” turn in 
the corner and form the heading 
to the lappets instead of spreading 
out into sashes. 

No. 2.—The Mariline black vel- 
vet sash, trimmed with a wide bor- 
der of chinchilla fur. Muff of 
black velvet with chinchilla ends. 

No. 3.—The Selika. 
cloak of white satin, ornamented 


An opera 


with embroidery and seed pearls. 
Separate side-picces are set on the 
plain shade, and clasped on the 
shoulder with large pearl aigrettes. 


The garment is bordered with fine | 


swan'’sdown. Silken tassels thread 
ed with pearls. 
front. 

No, 4.—Back view of the Selika 
cloak. 

No. 5. — Vie Grattan, — dium- 
boldt purple cloth trimmed with 
heavy black silk folds. The same 
effect back and front, excepting 
that the sash is omitted in the lat- 
ter, Rich jet fringe around the 
bottom, ete. 

No. 6.—The Almahaide. Black 
cloth, the folds simulated by small 
sections of scarlet cloth set on 
around the edge surmounted by 
short straps of gold braid. Up- 
rights of gold) braid, extending a 
considerable distance from the edge, 
complete the sinnation of folds. 
The front is pointed. Epaulecttes 
and deep points 
give the effect of sleeves. 
searlet, and black tassels. 

No. 7.—The Sorrento. 
grant black velvet, vandyked at the 


Gold, 


bottom, and fringed with jet.” The | 


ornamentation consists of elaborate 
jet and silk embroidery. 

No. 8.—The Verto. Black vel- 
vet cloak and muff decorated with 
Real-skin. Double-breaste. front, 
and bottom cut in four Vandykes, 

No. 9.—The Fspriella. An op 
era cloak of white velvet cloth, em- 
broidered with floss, the design de- 
scribing a diamond border. The 
wide sleeves are attached the entire 
length to the back, which describes 
acurve. Theyare finished in front 
with broad revera, faced with white 
satin handsomely quilted. Pearl 
fringe, and silk and pearl tassels. 
The collar describes a yoke in the 
back, and has rerers in front. Rich 
satin dahlia, cord and tassels upon 
the former, 7 


Amlier | 


| 
The rims and 
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Double-breasted | 


upon the sides | 


An ele. 


*chamel 


fringe 


Lockront Dress.—An elegant robe of ** Oriental pear! 
with white satin crescents, Roman pearls and white silk 
plain on the front and sides, and the back in large French gathers 
train, but no trimming, except in front. The fringe and pearls 
| convex cdge of the satin. Square neck, waist alike back and front, 
with Jong rquare sashes finished with pearls and fringe. 


Hrrrorp Dress.—Trained robe of * granite’ rik, Sashes are described upon the 
ekirt by plattings of black satin and deep bullion frinve. The folds in making the 
plaiting are Jaid in one direction upon the first edye, and the reverse way upon the 
other. Each plait is fastened witha nail-head, Flowing sleeves, Neck square in 

(front and highin the back. A stene-colored silk trimuned in this style, with Ris. 
marck eatin and fringe. would } ry riel 


The skirt is hung 

A long square 
set upon the 
and satin belt 


_ , Octavia Dakess.—Black or blac-biack silk. omamented with binck satin and dine 
jet fringe. The curves are formed by satin pipings studded with nail-heads, These 
are get on over a black satin band which describes a how, fastened with an algrelte 
in each hollow. The effect jx that of a sash—one suspended upon each elde of the 
front width, and another upon the alternate seam, A band and bow descends upon 
the shoulder. A row of fringe encircles the ekirt, falling about one inch and a 
half from the edge. An oranze-colored silk trimmed like this, with the same materi- 
als, would form an elegant dinner toilet. 

Stanitry Dress,—Dark green Lyons 
ratin and silk fringe. The hottem of t 
ruffle of poplin and three eatin folds. 
ing ina fall of frinee. 
colored steel enuravine. A derthe is described upon the front and back of the waist. 
This etrle would be suitable for an evening dress if made of white or Mexican 
bine silk, trimmed with white satin and silk, or bullion fringe. 


poplin. trimmed with narrow folds of brown 
¢ skirt is ornamented with a box-plaited 
A double ekirt {2 simulated by folds terminat- 
The back of the skirt is trimmed like that upon Fig. 5 of the 


No. 10.—The Simondi. A superb 
opera cloak of black cloth. It is 
decorated with a leaf design, 
wrought in thick, colored embroid- 
ery. Over this exquisite bright 
silk embossing is thrown a sprink- 
ling of tiny amber beads. 


eoe 


on silk, trimmed | 


| 


ADIRA APRON, 


AN overdress or apron for in-door at- 
tire, Tt cxn be made of the dress mate- 
rial The garment illustrated by the cut 
is of black silk. The cdge is frinzed, 
above which two rows of black satin or 
velvet and an inner row of gold gimp. It 
is joined in front with gilt or covered bait 
tons, Straps of velvet rise obliquely from 
the center and eud with buttons. The 
back describes a round basque, 


NURIMEL WAIS7, 


AsiMp.e ich body for silk or poplin, 
The yerera and collarare faced with satin. 
Velvet is quite as pretty. Whichever fa 
vaed, let the fold upow the epaulette and 
eleeve, the belt, buttons, and little straps 
simulating button-holes upon the shoul 
der and cuffceorrespond. Black silk orna- 
mented with grcen or Bismarck satin is 
quite effective. The vest should be of 
embroidered cambric, white cashmere or 
the dregs material. If the last, it must be 
Cloged with buttons like those used ypon 
the waist. 


—_—*Oo0e 
LOOK AT THE FASHION PLATES, 


Tris month we give three large fashion-plates 
in addition to our colored steel-plats, and numer- 
ous other Wustrations, One isa large plate of 
bonnets, thé latost winter styles; another, agroup 
ofin and ont door dresses, modeled from real 
costumes ; third, a magnificent winter-cloak plate, 
the-designs of whieh areall new and original. 


? 
> 


A sertes of silk sashes, bound with 
satin. A row of jet, nail-heads, pearls or 
small buttons follows the edge of cach, 
and bullion or jet fringe is set across the 
bottom, The ‘belt is trimmed to corre- 
spond, 


MIGNONNE BASQUE. 


| 
' 


EMPIRE WAIST. 


Simulating a vest and jacket by a trim- 
ming of silk or bullion fringe, headed 
with satin buttons about an inch in diam- 
eter. The back is round. This mode is 
quite appropriate for deep mourning, if 
the ornamentation is formed by black 
bullion or worsted fringe and plain bom- 
bazine buttons, 


HURIC JACKET. 


A RoUND shape without sleeves, and 
slightly fitted in the back. It is made of 
black silk. The trimming consists of 
black satin two inches wide, outlined 
with a piping of gold color. Both edges 
are finished with narrow guipure lace. 
The front is further ornamented with flat 
buttons covered with gold-colored satin. 
It is intended for evening or dinner 
toilet. 
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CALONIA WAIST. 
A pretty, inexpensive way of making 


up ordinary dress materials. Plain body 
and coat sleeve. Two colors in velvet, 
galoon or fine alpaca braid may be used 
for trimming. The latter is carried in 
berthe form across the back of the waist, 
but the center is crossed by three vertical 
straps instead of the design formed upon 
the front. A nail-head is set upon each 
crossing. The belt is made separate, and, 
if preferred, may be joined with a bow or 
rosette. 


BEATRICE SLEEVE. 


Tntended for wool delaines and inex- 
pensive goods. Itis joined upon the el- 
bow. The seam is bound with velvet; 
also the wrist. A’ second row of trim- 
ming above the latter, and two vertical 
rows upon the outside. Rice, jet or cov- 
ered bnttons, Any large flat style would 
answer. 


SASHES, 


Sasnies have beeome very im- 
portant accessories in a lady's toi- 
lette, ever since paletots have been 
worn short enough to render them 
such conspicuous objects, Sashes 
are made of wide ribbons, of gros 
grain, of satin, and of velvet, all cut 
from the piece, This season they 
are not confined to dresses, but are 
largely worn as a dressy addition 
to handsome silk and velvet pale- 
tots. 
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THE CASTILIAN SLEEVE, 


A stylish mode composed of gray meri- 
no, the scollops bound with black satin, 
and further trimmed with a narrow pip- 
ing of blue satin and satin buttons. The 
open space formed by the scolloping is 
filed in with bine merino, trimmed with 
alternate pipings of gray and black satin. 
This sleeve requires to be made up in 
two colors — the body like the dress ma- 
terial, and the lower section of some color 
that will form a pretty contrast. Silk 
pipings, galoon or velvet may be used as 
a substitute for satin trimmings,if pre- 
ferred. If made in silk or poplin the 
space need not be filled in, but left open 
to display a fine undersleeve. The under 
and upper surfaces are cut and ornament- 
edalike, The rleeve is set in the waist 


with a double box-plait upon the outer 
seam. 


THE MARNIE SLEEVE, 


Turs style is intended for silk, satin 
and moire. It i< cut allin one piece, and 
the trimming extending up from the edge 
upon both sides gives an idea of a close 
and flowing shape combined. The cut 
illustrates moire aelique ornamented with 
a band of satin a little more than an inch 
in width, bordered with narrow velvet or 
piping: of satin, The edge {8 finished 
with rich enipnre lace. The end of the 
band restiny vertically upon the sleeve is 
hidden by a full rosette of lace with a 
satin center, The under side is trimmed 
precisely like the one in view. 


Digitized by 


Tue “Hyrerion Harm CurRLER,”’— 
The accompanying cut shows the appli- 
cation of this superior curler to take a 
tress of hair and erind it around the roller 
until it gets close to the head, then place 
the elastic loop in the notch ; let it remain 
there for a short time to form a curl; 
then remove the elastic cord from the 
notch, and withdraw the roller; the hair 
will then retain a perfectly natural and 
beautiful curl. This is the most pertect 
invention ever offered for the object con- 
templated. Zt ts casily operated, neat in 
appearance when ine, and will notinjuve 
the hair, as there is no heat required, nor 
any metallic substance used to rust or break 
the hair, It will thus be shown that this 
curler possesses all the good qualities an 
article of the kind should have, and as 
it is durable and cheap it only requires a 
trial in order to secure for it the universal 
approval and adoption by the ladies. 
They are furnished in boxes containing 
6, 8, or 12, according to length, and sold 
by nearly all trimming stores at 25 cents, 
with liberal terms tothe trade. Or orders 
may be addressed to us, or single boxes 
will be mailed free on receipt of the price. 


TIAXTER SLEEVE. 
Very neat for an afternoon dres« at 


home. It is cut in one picce ; one cde Is 
scolloped and buttoned over a plain one. 
The bottom is bound with bias silk, 
also the scollops: a second row of trim- 
ming runs through the latter. If this 
sleeve 1a made of narrow material and re- 
quired to he pieced, let it be upon the un- 
der side, This style, with satin or velvet 

ings, would be appropriate for silk 
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THE SAPPHTRE SLEEVE. 


A FLOWING shape, quite wide at the 
top, t» waplait upon the under side, 
where’ it ix joined to the body. This 
plait brinzs the row of trimming down 
the back a little farther ronnd than the 
shoulder, and’ thns makes it lay flat, and 
show to better advantage. Our illustra- 
tion represents empresa cloth trimmed 
with handsome satin galoon and two 
widths of bullion fringe—one and two in- 
ches. The wide croeses the top and fol- 
Jows the onter seam, and the narrow is 
get on in upright sections about four in- 
ches deep from the bottom edze. Each 
vertical row of fringe ia faced by large 
satin butions, 


eee 


BALL DRESSES. 


TARLATANE dresses are fashion- 
ably made with three and four 
ekirts. Tulle dresses also.  Nar- 
row flounces have been revived in 
tarlatane, headed with ruuleanx of 
white or colored satin. The edges 
may be bound in the satin, or sim- 
ply notched out. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


Tue picturesque styles of tuc 
present day arc particularly pretty 
reproduce:t in miniature, and leave 
mothers no excuse for not having 
children as handsome as becoming 
toilettes can make them, 

Anew winter suit, for a little girl 
of ten years, consixts of an under- 
skirt of red cashmere, short dress, 
and paletot of gray poplin or mer- 
ino, and cut out in deep points, and 
trimmed with red silk braid, em- 
proidered on with black or white 
silk. 

A very dressy suit is made of 
Mexican bluo merino, ornamented 


with white doutache, and small, 


white jet beads. The underskirt is 


of white eashmere, with a plait. 


ing, put on with narrow Dlue silk 
braid. 


One of the most stylish out-door | 


suits for a little girl of ten or 
twelve, consists of a dress of blue 


love trimmed with narrow folds, | 
or pipings of brown satin, Little 
0 ue velvet toguct, ornainented with 
| band of short, glossy brown pheas- 
ant’s feathers, and gored pelisse of 
| brown cloth, fashionable shade, cut | 
out in Vandykes, and bound and 
trimmed with narrow folds of 
brown satin. Bronze Polish boots, | 
)stockings checkered in blue and 
brown. 

The prettiest and most fashion- 
able over-garments for little girls 
jare made in the form of a gored 
| pelixse, with or without pelerine 
,cape, simply bound, and ornament- 
ed with large buttons. The style is 
quaint, and, in dark colors, admir- 
ably suits a short gored dress of 
royal partan, a black velvet togict, 
with band of tartan velvet, and 
short peacock's plumes. 

Boys, from five to six years, wear 
this winter little suits of cloth, 
trousers, vest, and jacket complete. 
The vest is short, and buttoned 
straight down, the jacket fastened , 
with a strap at the throat, the trou- | 
sers short for little boys, and trim. | 
ed down the outside with two rows . 
iof the saine braid that binds the 
jacket and vest, 


The most elegant party suits for | 
boys are modeled on the usual 
dress worn in public by the Prince 
Imperial of France, viz.: Suit of: 
Dlack velvet, lace ruffle or necktie, 
scarlet stockings, and black patent- 
leather shoes, with high heels and 
buckles. 

The tartan dress is also in vogue. 
Tartan shirt, for example, little 
jacket or body of black velvet, and 
sash or scarf of Highland plaid. 

A pretty half Scotch dress for a; 
boy of three years is composed of 
a short striped skirt, plaited like 
a kilt. Jacket of black velveteen, 
with basques cut out in square 
teeth, high boots and plaid stock- 
ings. 

A handsome party dreas for ‘o° 
little girl is gored frock of white 
poplin, of alpaca, trimmed with 
cross-cut bands of blue satin. The 
low boddice has braces which cross , 
the shoulder, and form sash ends at: 
the front and back. A high ¢hemi- 
sette, ninde of muslin, insertion, ' 
and lace, with long frill sleeves, is 
worn with this pretty dress, 

Girls now wear their hair braid. | 
ed, and tied in the old-fashioned 
“pig-tail,” instead of crimped. 
This may be better for the hair, 
but it certainly ig not half so be- 
coming. 

Any fashion is bad, however, 
‘which compels children to wear 
long hair before ther are twelve 
| years old. Until this age, the hair 
‘should be kept quite short. 


MARIETTA DREss, 

Liaut green empress cloth trimmed 
with satin pipines and bullion fringe. 
The ekirt fs set on quite plain. The 
overdress or apron has a short, round | 
basque in the back. As it fs attached to 
a eeparate belt. it may be worn or not at 
pleasure. The fringe ix set to fall about 
half an inch from the bottom of the | 
dress, This mode is appropriate for lit- | 
tle girls of ten or twelve years. Tt fs! 
quite pretty made in blue or pearl-colored 
cashmere, trinaned with cross-cuts of 


bright plaid sitk and variesated fringe. 
For achik! of six or seven years it may 
be made of rose or salmon French flannel 
trimmed with parrow white or black 


cross-cnts of silk, with or without fringe, 
as Inay be preferred. 


VIOLETTE DRESS, 

SrrtaB.F for youn? girls from thirteen 
to fifteen. Pearl-colored silk or poplin, 
with an overdress described: by a box | 
plaiting of silk sect upon the waist. sleeve, | 
and skirt. Each festoon upon the latter | 
is met by a band of magenta velvet ' 
descending over the seam and terminating | 
in a loop. The skirt ia entirely gored. ' 


The plaiting requires to be headed with 
narrow velvet. The lower part of the | 
skirt and body are trimmed with uprights 
of velvet. Merino or fine wool delaine 
, Would be dressy made in this stvle with 
3 box plaiting and bias folde of rilk. 
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PERNIE SUIT. 

For a boy about six or seven years old. 
Amber or slate-colored French poplin. 
Waist box-plaited, and skirt buttoned on 
through the belt. Four broad cross-cuts 
of showy plaid. two front and two back, 
set on the skirt with an cdze of narrow 


velvet. Collar and gleeve bound with 
velvet. Sash clisped witha jet aigrette 


upon the chotulder. adjn-ted across the 
wairt, and knotted on the hip, 


NORTH DRESS, 


GABRIELLE of yreen cashmere, and over- 
drese of light pray cashmere, trimmed 
with Inch-wide green velvet, and 2 fall of 
bullion fringe in sections of gray and 
green at the bottom and shoulders. The 
overdrees hax an apron front. The back 
continues of the same length as the sides, 
The vertical straps are headed with large 
buttons. Thix ix quite a pretty echool 
attire fora miss of ton or twelve year, 


LUCENE DREss, 

French poplin cr merino for a girl frum 
nine to twelve years of age. The skirt is 
gored, waist plain and sleeve of medinm 
width. The style of decorating the front 
is clearly indicated in the cut. The trim- 
ming ix continued etraight across the 
shoulders in the back, aud in three paral- 
lel rows around tie ekirt. Two colors of 
velvet or one co’or of velvet and a narrow 
Pweongiteic are requisite, Bullion 
fringe divided at the cro--bar upon the 
skirt su as to follow the outer row of 
trimming cach way, 
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It is a strange fact, but neverthe- 
less true, that although other 
branches of hair industry have lan- 
guished in the great commercial 
towns of Flanders, lace-making is 
still the game as in the time of 
Charles the Fifth. It is pursued ex- 
clusively by females, and in some 
instances a woman works in the 
same house and strect where her 
great-great-grandmother patiently 
wrought the same avocation. 

Each town in Belgium is known 
for its particular lace; hence we 
have Puint de Bruxelles, Point de 
Malines, &e. The. word “ point” 
signifies stitch, and sometimes also 
designates .the pattern, and occa- 
sionally the ground of the lace. 
The word “ point-lace,” both in 
England and America, is applied 
to rich and curiously-wrought lace, 
seldom worn except in court cos- 
tumes. The Belgian laces have 
also separate uses. Mechlin Point 
is chiefly employed in trimming 


night-dresses, pillows, and coverlets. | 


Another species is commonly worn 


as edging, and mantillas and ball | 


dresses are frequently made of the 
costly Point Bruxelles, 

All these laces are made of the 
finest thread, woven by hand, and 
the cost of the article ranges from 
$12 to $500, and sometimes rates 
as high as $2,000 a yard. This is 
manufactured in cellars, and ‘can 
only be kept in good condition ina 
rioist atmosphere. Every thread is 
carefully examined and placed up- 
on a piece of dark blue paper to test 
ite quality. If there be the slight- 
est unevenness the wheel is stopped 
and the thread removed. This is 
carefully laid aside and used again. 
No machines can ever supersede 
the work of these fine spinners. 
The bobbins, wheels and pillows 
used in the fabrication of this arti- 
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years. At Brussels, the ornaments 
and flowers are made separately, 
and afterward worked into the lace 
ground. Elsewhere, the ground 
and patterns are always worked 
conjointly. 

———_+2 e——_—_—_ 


ETIQUETTE OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 


Ir is the boast of the American 
nation that nowhere in the world 
are women 80 well treated as here ; 
and in many respects it is true—not 
that it deserves any particular credit 
for being less brutal, and slightly 
more human, than the rest of the 
world, but it is an evidence of right 
thinking, and willingness to ad- 
vance toward right actions, which 
it is pleasant to see and to reward. 

But if the American nation prides 
itself on its justice and humanity, 

| it also prides itself on its disregard 
‘ of conventionalities, and is very apt 
to despise that sort of deference 
which expends itself on ceremonies, 
/and peculiar forms of dress. 
Undoubtedly this arises in part 
from the fact that the mass of men 
that compose even our “ good soci- 
ety” have sprung from the hum. 
bler classes, and have not been ac- 
customed during their early years 
to the observance of the little forms 
of social etiquette which obtain 
‘among cultivated people every- 
| where. : 

They would laugh at the idea of 
exchanging their business for a 
dress coat, before sitting down to 
dinner, with their own wives and 
daughters, and, indeed, not unfre- 
quently carry their indifference so 

far as to venture to the opera, and 
to parties, in the same suit which 
had collected the dust of the streets 
and the counting-room. . 

But this, though not a crim 
against morals, is a barbarism which 
ladies should not tolerate. If men 


cle are carried from place to place ; have no more sense of fitness than 
and frequently a workwoman may i this, they should be taught it by 
be seen at her Jabors in the public women, who are the arbiters in soci- 
squares, or at her own door, keep-'ety, and entitled in their own do- 
ing her eyes on the children, while ; minions to a certain amount of re- 
her fingers execute their task. spect and consideration. 

There are also different classes of | In refined families such habits 
these workwomen, cach having a; are inculcated at home. Boys are 
distinct branch of the trade. Those | not allowed to burst into a room 
who make the ground are called | like young hurricanes, or extend 
Drocheleuses; the design or pat-j; their bodies, encased in soiled 
tern is called “flowers.” All of | clothes and dirty boots, upon the 
these are ancient—at least three 


The observance of them very often 
restrains the exhibition and the 
indulgence of evil and violent tem- 
per, and forms habits of considera- 
tion and deference which beeome 
second nature, and make boys not 
one whit less men for being gen- 
tlemen. 

The habit of politeness does not 
change a bad man’s nature, but it 
makes even him much more toler- 
able, while it imparts the highest 
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softened every fold of rock and 
earth, how delectable every height, 
‘how like the New Jerusalem the 
: Alps—hung up there in the sky! 
| How well did the Ceesam know 
: where the carth was lovelicst—and 
where to pitch their tents—to build 
their highways, found their citics, 
and establish their dynasty. 

From no other entrance, cither 
by Jand or sea, does the subtle 
charm of Italy, her glorious past, 


charm to the mazner and acts of| her marvelous histories, her con- 


the good man. 


OUR NEW TITLE PAGE, 


WE call our readers’ attention to the 
above aa one of the improvements for the 
fourth volume of the MaGazive. Its de- 
sign was an object of special care, and we 
think ite artistic style and finish well cal- 
culated to pleaze the critical tastes of our 
subscribers, expecially those who desire 
to have their numbers bound, 


$e 
FROM 
Our Own CorREsPonDENT. 


Ivena, Prepmont, ITALr, 
November 1st, 1867. 


Tr this life can give one day rich- 
er and rarer than all others for 
the full enjoyment of Nature, and 
where she is most tender and beau- 
tiful in pastors! landscape, where 
most reverential and sublime in 
mountain heights, most intoxicat- 
ing in perfume and _ beatific in air, 
the time must be in the vintage, 
the manner, swinging from the top 
of a great casy-rolling diligence, 
and the place—in the Valley of 
Aosta! 

If the Alps are grand and majes- 
tic when seen from their midst, or 
from the North, where the shadows 
make them sharp and wild, where 
are the words to describe them 
when seen from the soft and sunny 
South ?’—from these glowing val- 
leys, through vines whose purple 
clusters touch your cheek, through 
the shimmering mystery of the 
olive-tree, and the luxuriant fig- 
tree, which holds out her succulent 
fruit to your easy reach, through 
the wealth of roses and climbing 
vines, and through the intoxicating 
air which brings the cool breath of 
the glacier down, all laden with 
sweet odors, and throngh these 
ruined arches which span the leap- 


flicts, her arts, her struggling pres- 
ent, the poetry of air and earth, fall 
with such force and influence upon 
the mind as upon descending from 
these great.cold northern barriers 
of rock and snow; and from no 
pass, like this from the great St. 
Bernard, down through the Vale of 
Aosta, and out into the plains of 
Piedmont. 

One must leave the railroad car 
if he would see and enjoy the 
beauties of travel. 

It was a still, resplendent noon, 
when we mounted our mules and 
bade the dear old Hospice of St. 
Bernard = good-bye. The good 
monks wished us a “bon voyage,” 
and the dogs came out to join in 
the parting salutations, while Cas- 
tor, the seer and sire of them all, 
limped a long way down the road 
as if he had some parting words of 
advice to give when the younger 
ones were out of hearing. We 
shall never forget the expression of 
his philosophical and anxious face. 
All the responsibility of the coming 
winter and the weight of a thou- 
sand avalanches evidently rested 
upon his mind. We talked a great 
deal, and in parting he gave moe 
his great rheumatic paw. Poor 
old dog! I felt like giving him a 
dollar—but, alas! I think I only 
prayed for him when at last he 
turned back. 

Along the border of the beautiful 
little lake and through the rocky 
Pass, with its gate of mud, the 
warmer temperature of the air tells 
you at once you are in Italy. 


Oh, Italia, loving mothér, 
Take me in thy arms again, 
Thy sweet smiles and soft caresses 
i Cure the heart of all its pain. 


Down the rapid zigzag mule- 
path, passing several crosses which 
mark the spots where the unwary 


centuries old. Frequent attempts 
have been made to alter the de- 
sign, but to no purpose. As real 
connvisseurs prefer the misshapen 
Chinese figures and monstrous 
trees of antique porcelain, 80 lov- 
ers of old lace select the curious 
arabesque patterns which have been 
in vogue for so many hundred 


sofa in the best parlor. 

They are expected to rise from 
their seats, open the door for their 
mother, sister, or any other ladlics 
to pass out first, and if they need 
any assistance, politely render it to 
them. 

Some persons call social courtesies 
like these “ fussiness,” but they only 
show their own ignorance of them, 


ing torrent, or spring from rock to| travelers had met their fate by the 
crag, overleaping chasm and abyss; death-torrent of snow, we wer, in 
as easily and gracefully os a mead-! about an hour's time, in the region 
ow-rill,—these majestic arches, like | of the pine-trees, and at St. Remy, 
their constructors, glorious in their} a little village wedged in between 
ruin, and builded long centuries| the Alps, and half covered up with, 
ago, making the highway for the| tall evergreens. Suddenly a fero- 
Roman troop ;—through — these, | cious-looking Italian gen-d'armes, 
which form refracting planes, how | with epaulets and short sword, ap- 
exquisite the aérial perspective, how | peared before us-and grasped most 


bridle of our| 
thanks to a letter we 
saved the trouble 
of giving ocular proof to the vigi- 
lant governmental officer, who now 


unceremoniously the 
mule; but, 
carried, we were 


appeared, that we neither concealed 
carried anything contraband, 
and especially no cigars or liquors. | 
He was, no doubt, delighted with | 
meeting such honesty, but did not 
seem at all astonished when he as- 
certained that we were Americans! 
Rejoiced at this escape of an ex- 
amination of our luggage, which 


nor 
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is very careful usually here, we 


tackled” 


wagon and rattled down the only 


were soon “ to a carriage- 
street of the place, amidst the salu- 
tations of the whole village, who 
upon the important oc- 
tallest and chief among 
them the courteous officer of cus- 


“ assisted ” 
casion, 


toms, who bowed us very politely. | 


out of town. 
In three were 
midsummer, having left November 


minutes we in 


but an hour before, descending 
rapidly, swinging over harvest 
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January, 


| 

| fields redolent with new-mown hay 
and sweet-scented briar, 
with birds and grasshoppers, and 


musical 


picturesque with the harvesters of | 


with their bare, 


| brown ankles, broad-brimmed hats 


| peasant “women, 


and gay ’kerchiefs. The meadows 
|were full of flowers, which we 
gathered in armfuls. We were 
soon among the grapes and figs 
which we had dreamt about all 
summer. Blackberries grew un 


gathered by the roadside, and the 
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if there isn’t real 


soon spoiled our gloves. 
| sure as you live, 
| green corn!” 

“Oh, succotash !” exelaimed the 
| elders of the party. 

“Oh, exclaimed 
the younger—and lithe legs leaped 
the hedges and ditches and 
bargained with wondering 
old woman for the required quan- 
tity. the very seri- 
ous question of how we should get 
for, of course, 


roasting-ears !” 


over 
some 


But now arose 


the succotash made, 


luscious mulberries with which we | no one out of Yankeeland knew of 
\ 
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such a savage dish, and in Europe 
only swine eat corn. But ours 
should be the task, the missionary 
work, to enlighten Europe upon 
this all-important subject, and as 
the kitchen is usually the most ac- 
cessible apartment of Italian houses, 
and sometimes being obliged to 
pass through it to get to your 
chainber, we did not find it a diftfi- 
cult task, and a franc in the palm 
of a cook makes him your friend. 
No doubt future travelers will 
see upon some arch or obelisk in 


| 


added to the unequaled beauty of 
the landscape, the softness of the 
air, and the fitness of the season— 
can one wonder at our panegyrical 
description? But you should eat 
our grapes, if you still wonder, 
and the figs—a basket-full, more 
than three persons could eat, for a 
—cecnt!/ and see the pretty, pretty 
peasant girls, in their bright red 
gowns and jaunty caps and checked 
stockings, and with their coy, 
pretty manners! 

We do not like to tell you—we 


this classic country our name in- | wish we could forget it ourselves— 
seribed, and underneath thereon the | we tried to shut our eyes to the! 
simple but significant word—suc- | sickening sight—about the goitre | 
corasH. To thix, of course, will be jand the still worse cretinian here. 


subjoined the latin text—De guati- 
bus non cst disputandian*® 

Aosta is a genuine Italian city, 
with quite enough dilapidation and 

ruin to join it to the past, and just 
cnough life to unite it to the pres- 
ent. It has a population of nearly 
8,000, and, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Buttier and the Doire, 
in the middle of the broad, deep, 
and rich valley, surrounded by the 
lofty and snow-crested Italian Alps, 
whose varied forins, sloping, pyra- 
midal, and craggy, with here and 
there great fissures, which lower 
down the foliage tries to hide, ren- 
der it a most unique and pictur 
esque site for a city. 

But, notwithstanding its sur- 
roundings of such matchless beau- 
ty, its chief and great interest lies 
in its antiquity. Its foundation 
was 406 years before that of Rome, 
and formerly bore the nano of Cor- 
dele. Ono can scarcely believe in 
walking its streets that they exist- 
ed 1,158 years before the birth of 
Christ—but so it is. It was con- 
quered 28 years before the Chris- 
tian era, by Augustus Cresar, who 
reduced its inhabitants to misera- 
ble captivity, but rebuilt the city 
and gave it his own name, which. 
contracted, it now bears, and made 
it a military post for the Pretorian 
Cohorts. The remains of the mas- 
sive Roman walls, flanked with 
towers, and of large public build- 
ings, attest its importance at that 
period. In the main strect stands a 
triumphal arch, in good preserva- 
tion, which bears the name of the 
Emperor Octavius Augustus Ciosar, 
and the date 726 in the year of 
Rome. 

Another inscription there is here 
upon a stone tablet, less interesting 
perhaps to the antiquarian, but, 
nevertheless, curious, and tells of 
the flight, in 1541, of John Calvin. 
St. Bernard was Archdeacon of 
Aosta. 

With all this historic interest 
le ee nt teen ed) 


* “There is no dieputing about tastes.” 
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It is cxtimated that one in fifty of , 
them are thus idiotic, and nearly 

one-half the people are affected in 

a greater or less degree by this ter- 

rible discase of the throat, often a 

lump nearly as large as the head 

appended to their necks. How sad 

that here, where Nature is loveliest, 

humanity is so unsightly ! 

But such is lite—the fairest: days 
have something we would not! 
But let us not fall into philosophy 
to-day, and if the earth has indeed 
no Utopia, it has beautiful valleys 
and plains, and gigantic mountains 
enough to sink Sir Thomas More's 
island in the depths of the sea—and 
fruits and flowers and music quite 
as good as we deserve. If only 
men and laws were somewhat im-! 
proved——. 

* But look! what immense forti- 
fication is that?” covering the entire 
mountain, which is looked down 
upon by others five times — its 
height. 

“Oh, that is modern! white and 
new. See, there's not a rent or gap 
in buttress, wall or tower,” said the 
antiquarian of the party with a 
look of disdain—“ entirely and 
completely modern !” 

“And do are you! and 80 is our 
country !” flared in Young America. 
“Just as if some things new are 
not good! Wasn't that succotash 
rather palatable last night, eh?” 

“There! there! ask the condue- 
tor about the place.” 

~ That,” said the conductor of the 
diligence, whose position is always 
on the banquet, “that is Fort 
Barde, where, in’ (800, the Aus- 
trians held Napoleon and all the 
French army in cheek for eight 
days, and if they could have held 
out a few days more he would have 
been obliged to retreat, for his im- 
mense army had nearly eaten up 
the supplies of the whole valley 
Dehind them, and Bonaparte almost 
despaired of carrving it, although 
it was garrisoned by only 400 men, 
or passing with his troops, when, 
by a gallant maneuver, a single 
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gun was dragged up the pumas! 
opposite and placed upon the 
mountain yonder which overhangs 
the Fort, and with it silenced the 
battery, and, under cover of night, 
with straw laid in the streets to 
deaden the sound, the whole army 
passed through in safety. The 
next morning another gun was 
hoisted up into the belfry of a 
church, which commanded the gate 
of the Fort, and the Austrians, 
thinking a general assault was to 
be made, surrendered.” 

Thus, by a little strategy, in an 
obscure valley, the fate of Europe 
was turned; for, had the French 
army, for want of supplics, retreat: | 
ed, the battle of Marengo, which | 
decided their destiny, would not 
have been fought. 

The Fort has been strengthened 
of late, and is now garrisoned by 
Italians, to whom, thank God, Italy 
now belongs! 

The Piedmontese are a sterling 
and valorous people, as the Revolu- 
tion of '48 and the war of last year | 
attest. 

Piedmont is enriched by Nature 
beyond almost every other spot 
upon the earth. Besides her great 
natural beauties, the Alps surround 
it on three sides, the earth yields 
valuable minerals and ores, besides 
almost every kind of fruit and 


grain, and the silk, cotton, woolen, 
paper, leather, cutlery, wine and 


| liquor manutactories are very ex- 


tensive.* 

The river Po and its numerous 
tributaries drain off the lower 
plains, and make it necessary to 
supply them with water by artificial 
means, and the system of irrigation 
is almost equal to the Nile country. 

But here we go swinging on, 
around the mountains, and some- 
times through them, following the | 
river that cuts its way here and 
there and every where—ed geless in- 
strument it is, but defies the resist- 
ance of earth and rock, and will go 
tothe sea. And at every turn the 
ruined tower or grinning walls of 
some old feudal castle look down 
with a stern and stately air of defi- 
ance to man and time. No wonder 
this glorious vale is the resort of 
artists, for its beauties in) Nature, 
its riches in ruin are unequaled. 
How tame the Rhine compared with 
this! 

We stop every hour or two in 
some odd or picturesque village for 
a relay of horses, and look in upon 
the occupants of the two and three 
stories, secing their babies at play 
upon the floor, as well as what they 
are going to have for dinner, How 


*Tobacco being a royal monopoly, its 
cultivation is prohibited, as it is in many 
other European countries, 
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pretty the Italian children are, and 
the beggars’ the prettiest of all! 

All along at the doors a plate of 
fruit is placed for the passers-by, 
and for so small a sum that an 
American blushes to give it, and, 
therefore, pays double. "Tis thus 
the Europeans have reason when 
they say it is the extravagance of 
Americans that augments the price 
of everything in Europe, 

The day is wearing away, the 
sun is going down, and we are 
sorry. The everlasting: snow that 
in the morning hung over our 
heads has withdrawn, and is lost in 
the northern sky. And now, too, 
the Alps, on either side, are stand- 
ing back to the horizon, and now 
they part us company, and we roll 
out into the plain, along the white 
and smooth road and close among 
the harveetera and vintagera, who 
toss us great luscious clusters as we 
pass. 

Here and there a detached moun- 
tain or an isolated hill springs up 
from the level plain, like outposts 
of the Alps, while from their crest 
a skeleton castle stands for sentinel, 
and stares down at you fiercely with 
his eveless sockets, 
“But, heavens!” one winks and 
rolls his eyes: “look! leok 1” and 
the full harvest moon leaps from 
the specter’s casqueless head and 
sails out into the deep blue of the 
Italian night, covering up the 
sleeping day with a sheeny vail. 

All is silent. So smooth is the 
road that the heavy wheels of the 
great diligence make no noise— 
only the steady fall of the horses’ 
hoofs is heard. We pasa some don- 
keys and carts, all of which silently 
give us the full road, and now some 
swaing, With rakes on their shoul- 
ders, and, perhaps, a damsel on their 
arm, going home from the harvest- 
fields by moonlight, and who are 
too absorbed with themselves to 
even look up ax we pass, caring 
little for us and less for the world. 
Thus for an hour or two, in the si- 
lence of the effulgent night, we 
roll on, and then we pass the forti- 
fications and enter this old town. 

It is midnight now. T have fin- 
ished any letter and stand in’ the 
balcony of my window that over- 
hangs the wide, fast-flowing Po. 
How silent the eld town! Only the 
occasional clank of the watchman’s 
sword and heel as he passes in the 
adjoining: street, and now and then, 
from the dark row of poplars that 
skirt the low opposite bank of the 
river, the melancholy hoot of the 
owl, The moon is at its noon, and 
Vn thinking of you, my dear ones, 
away across the sea, and looking 
farther and farther to the south. 
ward, where the sky is deeper and 
bluer, 

EMILIE J. MERDMAN. 


. 
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[Practical enqqestions and receipla eolicit: 
ed from houseke pera everywhere.) 

Pastny.—A great deal more butter, or 
fat of some kind or other, was formerly 
directed to be ueed in making pastry than 
at present. For ordinary purposes, half 
the weight of lard or butter is enfficient, 


but in the richest crasts the quantity | 


ehonld never exceed the welght of floar. 
Use no more water or other liquid in 
making paste than is absolutely necessary, 
or, in other words, take care not to “put 
out the miller’s eye,’ that fs, to make the 
paste too moist. The great thing is to 
incorporate the flour wc with the fat, 
which you can not do ff you allow too 
much water or milk in the first instance. 
The under or side crust, which should be 
thin, should not be made £0 rich as the 
top crust, as otherwise it will make the 
gravy or syrup greasy. All dishes in 
which pies are to be baked should be 
buttered or greased round the edges to 
prevent the crust from eticking, and, if 
there be an under crust, all over the 
inside, and the eame must be done with 
ting or saucers. 


Fuaky AND Snort Creets.—In making 
a flaky cruet a part of the fat should be 
worked with the hand to a cream, and 
then the whole of the flour well rubbed 
into it before any water or milk is added. 
The remaining fat must be stuck on the 
paste and be rolled ont. For crisp crust. 
by far the most wholesome, the whole of 
the fat should be rubbed in and thoroughly 
{ncorporated with the flour, Water or 
milk must be added when this is done, 
and the douvzh, or rather paste, made up. 
The paste when mixed should be 
well beaten with the pin to thoroughly 
mix it, and render it light. Mind, in 
rolling ont paste do not drive the pin 
backward and forward, but always keep 
rolling from you. In making flaky crusts 
the paste must be rolled ont thiu, and the 
fat or butter laid all over it; then roll it 
up and beat it till it puffs up in ttle blad- 
ders; it should be then finally rolled out 
and put in the oven as quickly as possible. 


SIMPLE BCT DELIGHTFUL FRrUIT-CAKE. 
—One cup of butter (with salt washed 
out), three cups of light brown sugar; beat 
these ingredients to a cream. Put the 
yolks of three eggs into the mixture, and 
beat all together. One cup of sweet milk. 
sift four cups of flour, in which mix one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half a 
teaspoonful of soda. Take some of thin 
flour, and rub it into one pound of clean, 
dry currmte, and add them to the mixture; 
then gradually stir in all the flour, one 
quarter of a nutmeg. and the grated rind 
of one lemon. Then add the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Pour into a pan lined 
and covered with white paper, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Friep Oyrsters.—Drain the oysters 
through a sieve, beat up two or three eg, 
have ready some grated bread-crumbs, 
sprinkle some salt and a litle pepper over 
the oysters, then dip each oyster into the 
egg. and cover them well with bread. 
crumbs; have the pan clear and hot, and 
put an equal portion of lard and butter 
into it. and when it bojls lay in the oys- 
ters carefully. They require close atten- 
tion to prevent either burning or too much 
cooking ; as they ere cooked lay them near 
tue fire’ on a eoft cluth to drain, Serve 
very hot. Care must be used that the fat 
docs not burn. 
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SYMMETRICAL COUNTEY HOUSE. 


DESIGN BY R. M. SHURTLEPF, 


Turis plan has been prepared more especially as the residence of a: 
physician, and to occupy a particular site. The building is supposed to . 
front to the north, with an entrance to the office upon the east side. 
The accommodation may be briefly stated : 
A hall, eight feet wide, gives access to the principal rooms, to the 
_ Offices, and to the second story. The parlors may be connected by fold- 
‘ing doors, cr separated by a close partition, as may seem advisable. In 
‘one of thy offices closcis for books have been designed in the corners, 


occupying the space that 
a 
LIVING R, i 
12 X12 ! 
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ia least used, and without 
injuring the appearance 
of the room, 

A staircase tor servants 
is provided, leading from 
the kitchen; and to the 
eellar from the back porch, 

In the second story are 
four good-sized bedrooms, 
and three smaller for the 
use of servants, 

The cost of such a build- 
ing would be $3,500 to 
$5,000, according to price 
of lumber, ete. 

To those who inay wish 
© build from designs fur- 

 Mished in this magazine, | 
we would say, ihat plans. 
for all portions of the: 
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with all details, by writ- 
ing to the editor, 


enough, take the pastry out of (ie over | anda halfof white suzar, one cup of flour 
and «ift fine powdered sugar over it. Re-: beaten together: then take two-thirds of 
place it in the oven, and hold over ft 1] 2 teaspoonful of eream of tartar, and half | 
the sugar is melted a hot salamander or a teaspoonfal of soda, dissolved in half a 
shovel, The above method is preferred cup of cold milk; then add another cup 
for pastry to be caten hot: for cold. beat 
up the white of two eggs well, wash over 
the tops of the pics with a brngh, and sift ‘ 

over thie a good coating of sugar; cause; AvrLe Prace.—Pcel and stew some ap- 
it toadhere to the egg and pie-croet; trun- | ples ina rich eyrnp; do not let them break. 
dle over it a clean Drush dipped in water | Place them ina glass dich half full of the 
till the eugarisall moistened, Bake ayain syrup, and put a piece of currant jelly on 
for abont ten minutes, | the tep of each apple. 


_of flour. and one teaspoonfal of essence 


| 
Sieh St 1 eee 
Torna. Pastrs - boa ner baked Sposen CakgE.—Three egzs. one cup 
of lernon, 


Houtpar Cakes ror Goop CHILDREN. 
—Three heaping tablespoonsful of sugar, 
two oz. butter, one egg, one tablespoon. 
fal of malzena, put into three small cupe 
of flour, a cup of rweet milk, a heaping 

i teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half oz. 

| soda, a pinch of salt, afew Zante currants. 
Roll out in powdered stuzar, cut in strips, 
twist them round like champagna cakes, 
sprinkle with colored caraway comfita, 
und bake ina quick oven, 


Rock Cakes.— Ruba quarter of a pound 
of butter into halfa pound of flour, quar- 
{ter of a ponnd of #ifted suvar, quarter of 
a ponnd of currants: a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, Ina emall cup of milk; mix 
all well into a paste. The roughness {fs 
made by raising bite of the paste witha 
fork, 


Tue Famiry Stew.—Stewing fa un- 
doubtedly the most economical mode of 
cooking: by its use every part of the meat 
ix retalued, and nothing fs lost or wasted. 
Jotnts too tough or sinewy to be used in 
any other mode may be stewed with ad- 
Vantage, 

Stewing consists in subjecting meat for 
a considerable time to a very moderate 


;heat in a rmall quantity of water. No 


ood stew for an carly dinner can be made 
the day it is wanted, The plan recom- 
mended fs, to cut the meat in pieces of 
the required size, pack them closely to- 
gether, covering them with cold water, 
or, what is preferable, broth; place the 
stewpan where it will gradually warm, 
and keep It for some hours at a heat con- 
siderably short of boiling. The albumen 
is thus dissolved, and the fibres so far sof- 
ened and separated, that the toughest 
parts become tender and digestible. Tho 
stew should be put away in an open ver 
sel untilthe next day, when the fat should 
be removed from the top, verctables and 
scasoning added. Ifthe meat is slightly 
browned by frying with a gentle heat be- 
fore stewing, the juices are more perfectly 
prevented from excaping, and the flavor is 
in many cases vreatly Improved, 

On the Continent vinegar fs frequently 
added in the process of stewing. It acts 
by softening the fibrin, and so renders the 
meat more tender and digestible. 

The pot av feu, from its great raving of 
fuel. food, time and skill, iz the climax of 
cookery ; to roast arizht demands a large 
fire, a good cook, perpetual attendance, 
and excellent meat; to boil meat affords 
a broth too vood to warte, yet hardly good 
enongh to forma soup, The French pot 
an feu, or etewing pipkin, gives us broth 
and meat of almost equal excellence, and 
these can be produced with little facl, 
from indifferent, tough, sinewy joints, by 
an unskilled cook, almost without atten- 
tion. The meat, barely covered with cold 
water, Is raised gradually in one or two 
hours to nearly the boiling point, and then 
ix maintained there fora time, which may 
Ye roughly stated ae an hour for each 


buildings can he obtained, | pound of meat—the water which is lost 


being replaced. If this process is prop- 
erly carricd out, the result is, a meat 
thoroughly tender and well cooked, a 
broth pure, clear, strong and fragrant, 


| whilst the thine employed ie sufficient to 


cook the various vegetables which are 
thue prepared with the meat, whilst their 


1 soluble flavory materials constitute a 


pleasant addition to the broth. 


BakEeweELt Prppine.—Six exes, two 
cups of engar, 2 cups butter melted and 
mixed with the egys and sugar; put puff 
paste in a flat pan, then put on the pastry 
preserves like making a pie. Then pour 
the above mixture ovcr about one-half 

{neh thick, and you will fihd St delicious. 
We should think there would be rathcr 
‘too meh butter. 
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Brazivian Stew.—Take some meat 
from the coarsest joints of the ox, such ar 
the leg, shin, or sticking-piece, cut it in 
tlices of two or three ounces each, dip 
each piece into good vinegar, and then 
pack the whole in a stew-pan, with on- 
fons, turnips or other vegetables, cut 
emall, without water; cover it clorely, 
and let it stand by the vide of the fire for 
six or vight hours; {t will then be found 
to be thoroughly done, and to have yield- 
ed abundance of gravy, being at the same 
time remarkably tender. The only pre- 
caution necessary ix that the heat should 
never be enffered to approach the boiling 
point, Or the meat, vegetables and flavor- 
ing materials may be placed in an carth- 
enware jar, which can be clozely ticd 
down, and then placed in a large sauce- 
pan of water or very slow oven. This 
mode of cooking ix applicable to any kind 
of meat, and will be found exceedingly 
economical, giving little tronble, and far- 
nishing a very nutritious, digestible and 
delicious food. The acid of the vinegar, 
being volatile, is entirely dissipated dur- 
ing the process. 


Lemon Rice Prppixe.—Wash four ta- 


“plexpoonsful of rice, and boil till softened ; 


one quart of milk awectened to taste; 
batter ize of an egg; when nearly cooled 
add the beaten yolks of four egz#, and the 
grated rind of a lemon, To the beaten 
whites of the eggs add the juice of the 
lemon, and four «poonsfal of powdered 
sugar. Pour the batter into a dixh, put 
the whites on top, and bake till brown. 
To be eaten cold. 


Breav-anpv-Bctter Puppina.—Spread 
butter on some thin slices of bread. As 
you get them ready lay them in a dish, 
and between cach slice put some currants 
witha very little chopped lemon or orange 
peel; have a quart of milk ready, with 
four egge beaten in it; pour It gently over 
the bread; let it stand for an hour, and 
then bake. 

Creax Pupprxe.—One quart of milk, 
three eggs, two tablespoons of flour, one 
teaspoon of salt. 
the flour wIth cold milk; add to the hot 
milk, and boil three minutes; add the 
egas, and boil up half acup of sugar; fla- 
vor; turn into a dish for the table, and 
just before sending to the table sift sugar 
over the top. 

CrocoxaTE Cream Custarp Puppina. 
—Scrape a quarter of a pound of the best 
chocolate, pour on it a teacupful of buil- 
ing water. and let it stand by the fire un- 
tilit is quite dissolved: beat eight eger 
Nghtly. omitting the whites of two; stir 
them by degrees intoa quart of rich cream, 
alternately with the chocolate and three 
tablespoonsful of white sugar: put the 
mixture into a dish and bake it ten min- 
ates, 

Soar ror WHITENING THE IANDs,— 
Take a wine-wlaseful of eau-de-Cologne, 
and another of Jemon-juice; then serape 

two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a 
powder and mix well to a monld. When 
hard, it will be an excellent soap for 
whitening the hands. 

“Sunny-arpe” sends us the followirs 
two receipts. Her letter contained no 
address, and therefore could not be an- 
swered by mail: 


Arrte Puppinc.—Bake or stew your 
apples. To one pound of apples one-half 
pound of melted butter, six eggs, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar; ecazon with 
lemon. Pour on your pastry and bake 
slowly. 

Harn-Breanes may be cleaned well and 
quickly without wetting them, by strik- 
ing them, bristles down, flatly on a table. 
The dust shakes out, amd the down may 
be combed ont. 
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MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS! | 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS FOR 1868. 
A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING. 

We have determined not to commence the 
year 1863 with less than One Hundred Thou- 
sand subscribers; and to accomplish this ultima- 
tum only a little effort Is necded, for which we 
are prepared to offer such inducements as were 
never before presented by any periodical, and 
such as It would be insanity and an ulsolute ne- 
glect of their own Interests for ladies to overlouk. 


A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING. 


And first we offer a first-class Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing Machine, worth fifty-five dollars, and 
sold for that price tn any sture, for 


TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS. 


each of whom are entitled, In addition, to elther 
of the first premiums. 

Becond, We offera first-cluse Whecler & Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine, worth fifty-five dollars, and 
sold for that price in any store, for 


TEN SUBSCRIBERS AND #0, 


the whole sum being actually less than the retail 
cost of the machine; and, in addition, elther of 


MUSICAL DOINGS. 


Since Mr. Horace Waters gave up pub- 
Hehing sheet music, he has devoted his 
whole capital and attention to the manu- 
facture and sale of pianos and melodeons, 
He has just iseued a catalogue of hix new 
instruments, giving a low xcale of prices 
which show a marked reduction from for- 
mer rates, and his pianos have recently 
been awarded the Firet Premium at reve- 
ral Fairs. Many people of the present 
day, who are attracted, if not confused, 
with the flaming advertisements of rival | 
piano houses, probably overlook a modest 
manufacturer like Mr. Waters; but we 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES, 

We alin to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the Int: resta of our readers; tu exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifles ; and render 
them so absolutely relinble, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there: 
in stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state Cf our columns renders tt neces 
sary that they shovld send in thelradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the invuth to secure luser- 
tion In the follow ing Issue, 

Our readers wi!l glso confer a favor on us per- 
sonally Ifthey will, when writing for artleles, 
say they aaw them advertised In Demorest's 
Monthly, 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Great Americen tee Co.'s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owiny to 
the fine flavor and ereat strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than fs 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 


happen to know that his inetruments | __—— 
earned him a good reputation long before | 
Expositions and the * honors’ connected | 
therewith were ever thought of; indeed, | - 
we have one of Mr. Waters’ piano-fortes 

now in our residence, (where it has stood | 


for years,) of which any manufacturer in 
the world might well be proud. We have 
always been delighted with it as a swect- 
toned and powerful instrument, and there 
ix no doubt of its durability; more than | yj ich improved by breaking an eve 
thix, some of the best amateur players in lh to sh ap ae ai y ae ne Rasa 
the city, as well as eeveral celebrated ; . pe ithe hae welt oer vetly clear 
pianists, have performed on the said piano, in AXE mane: Serve with sugar and 
and all pronounce it a superior and first- | cream. a pealded mulls POF a diniten cot: 
clase inatrument, Stronger tndorsement fee errve without Ota milks. Nano: 

leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it: through 


we could not give.—Home Journal. 
ee Sea apercolator. That is the favorite French 


THE RUSSIAN SKIRT. 

One good Invention Is sure to lead to another, 
Here is a style of underskirt—soft, fine and warm 
—we believe, which will soon drive Welsh flan- 
nel and Shaker fabrics out of use. It is an un- 
derskirt to be worn beneath the hoop, woven like 
the woolen webs of which gentiemen’s under- 
shirts are made, but gored to a proper form In its 
weaving. and presenting altugether a garment 
that seems to have been knitted from soft duuble 


the first premiums to cach subscriber. 
We have also reduced the terms on some of our 
fincst premiums, and are prepared to offer 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS. 


For toro subscriptions to the Mowry we offer 


style of preparing it. 
‘ —0— 


Caution. —Mezers. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
belng the exclusive agents and Imperters of all 
the KID GLOVES made by Alexandre of 
Paris, respectfully caution buyers against imi a- 
tlons stamped inside “ ALEXANDER 3" also, 
“ALEXANDRE CELEBRE,” which are now 
in the market, and sold as the genuine glove, 


Boil the milk; moisten | 


a year's subscription to 
YOUNG AMERICA 


and elther of the first premiums to each sub- 
seriber, 

Jennie June's excellent new cook-book ; St. 
Elmo, Milas Evans’ last and greatest work ; either 
of Marian Harland’s novels: either of Charlotte 
Bronte's; Beechers Life Thoughts; Schonberz- 
Cotta Family, Draytons and Davenants, by the 
same author; elther of Miss Muloch’s novels ; 
and either of Bayard Taylor's; all of which, 
handsomely bound, we have been In the habit of 
sending for three subscribers, we uow offer fur 
tro, and in addition cither of the first premlums 
to each subscriber, 


VISITING CARDS. 
To single subscribers we offer an clegant new 
premium, consisting of a 


PORTFOLIO OF VISITING CARDS 


of the very latest style, the cards Inclosed in sn 
omamental case. 


IMPROVED STATIONERY. 

We have also enlarged and greatly beautified 
and Improved our packets of Initial stationery, 
which we offer In their superior form, postuge 
Sree, to bingle subscribers, 


BEST DIAMOND NEEDLES. 

New and beautiful Httle portfulios, inclosiug 
assorted scts of Uivee beat needles, securely stuck, 
are now ready, and will be sent, postuge free, to 
single subscribers, Ja common with all our other 
premiums. 


NO POSTAGE HEREAFTER. 


All our premiums will hereafter be sent free 
of postage, and with the utmost promptitude 
and dispatch. 

Write name and full address, State, county, 
town, PLAINLY, and the articles will be sure to 
go all right. 

Now, ladles, for one vigorous effort for 1868. 

Next month we shall give a page engraving of 
premiums, to which we call special attention, 


yarn, These Russian skirts come to the market 
complete and ready foruse. They neithershrink 
in the washing nor change their furm In any re- 
spect, but are soft and warm asso much lamb's 
wool, With this underskirt within the crinoline 
and a Boulevanl skirt over it, any Indy nay 
venture to face the coldest winters that this 
climate can prescnt.—N. Y¥. Ecpresa. 


All genuiue Alcxaudre gloves are stuinped, 


IMPORTANT TO MILLINERS. 

Beactirci Paper Pattern Bonnets, made on 
the best genuine Frames, and ornameuted to 
imitate the hest class Trimmings. Price $2 each, 
or $20 per dozen, Sent to all parts of the Union 
on receipt of the price, Address Mme. Demoerest, 
Emporium of Fashions, 473 Broadway, New 
York, 


The Most Exquisite Gift which can be 
proffered to a lady isa ese of PHALON & 
SON'S Eatract of the “ NIGHT-BLOOMING 
CEREUS." As soun as Introduced, this new 
perf was recognized aa the flnest, dhe purest, 
ahd the most permanent In existence, by the 
: whole fashionable world this sete of the At 

lantic. Phalon & Son, New York. Sold by all 

For knowledge In a mutshel, and a nutshell 
full of knowledge, see the December and © fae i 
mas) Number of DEMOREST’S YOUNG 
AMERICA. Sold everywhere. i WATE 12. sy 
eae, ee 

First Premium Pianos, 


WITHE AGRAFFE REDBLE, 


MELODEONS, 
& Cabinet 
ORGANS, 


the beetinonut tured, Warrar te! for tyr 
Second-hand Pianos, Meludec 

ateat burgalus. Any of theabove iusto: . 
ot andr nt applied, if purchased. Monthty fr 
tlmerte received from ore lo two vears, 
B—A | Clickering’s snd other first-class Planos to: et. 
Iptag TX tee Pianos tuned nnd repedred. Cash pald for second 
Price 75 cents hand Pianos, insisted Cauoaies tnatied, 
Warervons, No. 421 Broadway, New York. 


HORACE WATETS & CO, 


Ovt of town milliners will did Mine, Demo- 
rest's paper pattern bonnets 2 niuech cheaper ani; 
equally as good a way of obtaining Ideas as the 
purchase 6f a genuine bonset. 
real.—N. Y. Dixpalch, 


The frames are 


Parlor Chueh 


——---©@¢@ 


NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY | 
PATTERNS. 

First Side—Full size pattern of | 
the Bernard waist and sleeve. 
Second Side — Nos. 1, 2 
nightgown yoke: 

the set. 

Nos. 4, 5—Chemise 
sleeve—37 cents the set. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8—50 cents each, all in 
perforated paper. . 

We have the largest stock, the | 7 
best qualities, and the latest pat-- Bestlyiand Quickly ‘bleaning eEenas 
terns of braid and embroidery that | Phas & Piusit Goops, CLoans, Hats, 


, GEV. E. DAYTON, 
can be found. Near Ave, 22 Knot sth St. 


yoke and 


‘Dietz Leather Brushes’ 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


HICH ROCK 
Congress Spring Company, 
SARATOGA, N. 
Wholesale Depot, 544 Bien: 


Tue attention of Druggists and Shippers of 
Mineral Waters fs called to this celebrated natur 
al Spring. Furnished in barrels, cases of two 
Cozen quarts, and four deven phits, for DM ME- 
DIATE USE or SHIPS Te. Trade liberally 
dealt with, Goods delivered free of charge In 

yart of the city. 
Mie analysis of Prof. C.F. Chandler proves 
H f this Spring to be one of the beat 
of the Saratoga waters. 


VOSE’S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA! 


The increasing demand for these Pianos Is a 
sure test of Their superiority j and they are ae. 
knowledged by competent “rites te he RQuaL 
yo THE nest Prano WADE. References Gan be 
given to thousands of resi 
country, Also to many Sch 
where they lave ste 
of years, aud ILAVE 
ISPACTION te those usi See ° 
the CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS PLANUS IN 
THE MARKET. 

Wakuanten Five Years. 

Wareruoms, TL Broudway, New York. 

JL ANGIER, Agent. 


INDELIBLE PENCILS 
For Marking Clothing. 


PRICES; Single, 60 cts.; Three for $1; 
Per Doz., $5. 


HORTICULTURAL PENCILS 
FOR WRITING ON WOOD. 


Javainable formuaking durable Tree and Garden 
Tags or Labels, or wiarking Toots, &c. 
PRICES : Single, 75 cts.; Two for $!; 
Per Dox. $5. 

Sent prepaid by mail or express on recett of price. 
EVLUY PENCIL WARRANTED. 

A Liberal Discount allowed to Dealers. 


Address, 
INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


mT! TD ‘MARCH 20186. 
AND 


Ink-Retaining Pen-Holders. 


The Pen, bv a peculiar application and muiti- 
licxtion uf Che Band, or arch priuciple, cum. | 
jiuey the qualices of Clasticity. frmness. and, 
durabitity, toan extent never heretofore realized, 
The holder retatus sutficent ink ata plugle dip 
of the pen tu write an entire letter. 


Scientific Pen, $2.00 per Gross ; 
per dozen. 


Ink-Retaining Holder, $2.00 per dozen; | 


cts. each. 


Savery Carn, with holder and 
sorter) degrees of flnceness, [4 ots 
dal, post-p ald, ou reecipt of pric 


Address, A. &. BARNES & CO, 


2 pens, ofas- 
Rent by 


Short-Hand without a Master, 


By which the nature of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, ete. may be attained 
Ina few hours, ty- fourth “cditi my With sup 
Ovi Trice 25 cents. Rend orders tu O, aA. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 
IMPROVED GENUINE SIX CURRENT 


ELECTRIC MACHINES. 


Cinake the following «peclal offers 
ded tous at the rate | 


) Demorest's: Monthly) Magazine for one 
, Our club rates with other publications are also 
. very liberal. 


25 cte. | : 


“Theaa machines are recommended by the 
Vo professt aud very 
entective in its resterative and curative results, 
The only gennine Electric Machine bears the , 
vatent label of 1860 and 1sv6 ou the wachine 
itself, 
Do not fil to send for circular. 


Address, bh. JEROME KIDDER, 
408 Broadway, N.Y, 


THE WORKING FARMER, 


167 -"G8- GO 


THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 


The BEST Agricultural and Family 
Paper and a 50c. Prize for $1.50. 


Tue Woukine Faruwan for ieee, and for the 
three remaining mionuths of Pse7, wil be pent te 
new subscribers far #1 9; and te the person re: 
ubtting us the money we wl) sada Coreord 
Grape Vine, he vine which teok the Groctoy 
Prize of flovattbe Falr of the Amer Lusti- 
tuted, worth SU cents, The Worsing Parmer ts 
adoutle octavo ef (WELTY four pages, price pl at 

tLas wireltads Por ty the fost : 
Inthe corntiv, Amer; 


por annus 
Lapua: ats 
contributors, ore S. Edwards Too 

Mrs. MLE, Te . Mrs. J, MeConaughey LJ. 
Simenson, W.EL White. and Geo. G. Brackett, 


For circulars, species, ete, Containing pre 


| nium lists, address WML. ALLISON & CO, 


65 Corthiudt street, New York. 
at Ue fal Jou rl—We notice among our 
exchanges The Werking Famuer, a monthly 
agricultural journal, published by Willam DL. 
Allison & Co. atOs Cortiandt: at. New York, 
Asaclear exponent of the principles of scient.fle 
farming, this paper is ene of the best we bave 
ever seen N.Y. Citize ct. 
Magnificent Sewing Machine Premium, 
Tn addition to our ordiuary premidama, 
For thorty-six 
(36) ew subscribers, forws 
ef gl 20 per annum, or for sevcuty two G2) sub 


pseribers at our advance clu rate, @L per year? 


we will present ao Grover & Bal a Wheeier & 
Wilson, ora Wileox & Gibbs Fanuy sewing 
Machine, complete, with hemruer, price eo We 
Wil also glve one of the above mactunes for 
eighteen (is) subscribers (wu years at &5 cach, 
The papers will be sent in packages to one ad: 


dress, or ty cach subscriber's Udtue and pust- 


office. 
THE WORKING FARMER AND 
YOUNG AMERICA, &e. 

We will send The Working Farmer and Dem 
orests Young Ameria one year to every sible 
senber who rents us Twe Dellars, For ‘Three 
Dollars we wil send the Working Farmer and 
year. 


Address da above. 


The Grape Vine prendum will be 
sent, as above, to each subscriber. 


WM. L. ALLISON & CO., 
58 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
THE STAR 


SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINE. 


Ir makes the genuine Lock-Stiteh, alike on 
Moth sides of the fabric sewed, and ty the only 
First-Class Sewing: Mawline lu the mark: t, sold 

within the reach of every farily. 
SFO, BW, 8100, Circulars 

nt furnished on application, 

Good Agents wanted, Manufactured by: 


W. G. WILSEN & CO., 
CLEVELAND, Onto, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
New York Purchasing Agency. 


Conscientious care is taken in the seleetion of 


all articles, from the most Jusignifleant to the» 


Tnust costly, and the utingsf prompthess obsers ed 
In the fulfillment of the wishes of cortespuud- 
ents. 

Inarder to secure the lowest possitie prices, 
we are under the necessity of usahking Uiis busi 


Neas a positive cash operation, and therctore re. | 
tire Uhe probable amount sent with the order, 


if more than oufficent is seat, the unexpended 
balance will be returned with the geods: or if 
ten per cont. is sent with tue order, the balimee 
may be collected by the Express on delivery of 
the guads. 
Address MME. DEMOREST, 
ere 3 Biondi AY New York, 


“BENEDICT’S TIME-TABLE 


FOR THIS MONTH. 


AN Railroads and Steubeats from New York 
complete, with apy cents, 
mail, Office, 95 Liberty str 

BENEDICT BROS, Jewelers, 


Wt Broadway, 


we | 


" Omnibuses are constantly pasorrs 


‘Qnanner, and the fit: ny ulways exquisd 
(fuland aecurate. 


fl transient work dome promptly, 


Sent by | 


MME. DEMOREST’'S 
NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING | 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


Fon 
BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND 
RERCHLEFS, RETICULES, Erc. 
Velvet and Gold Embossed—-Encircled | 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much tore clegant than the old sts te, 
doubie the strength, at the same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 
THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET seme. , 


this hes and de. cuttul, 

ORDENTAL NOSEGAY-an exquisite da- 
panese perfume, new) 

LOVE AMONG THE ROSEs—delightfuily 


and | 


BOCQUET PE LA MOPRocCezant, rich, 
and lusting. 

FLEUR ISITALIE; ou travias 
—ecidedly Ov quisite. 

BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS yx rfectly 
spiendit. 


Neste ay 
' 


Allthe ahove ore Cutirety new per Fares, 

We shall alse continue te firnish the ald) fa- 
voriles, 
JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, RosE, VIOLET, 

GERANTUM, VERBENA, bre. 
& The packets are [4 cents cach, 
eu reecipt of the price. 
MAE. DPEMORES SE. 
473 Broanway, New York, 


ard mailed free 


BROADWAY. 


TAYLOR'S 


Restaurant and Ice-Cream a 
SALOON. 


The abeve establishment fs open for the ac: 
commodation of travelers and others frome six 
o'clock a. Me to twelve o'ciockh P.M 

The central locathon of Cals estibushinent ren- 
ders it specially convenicut for ladies shopping, 
it boing In the midst ot the principal retail stores, 
the doer, and 
the various Ines of cars are within a shert dis- 


, tance, 


1 


The CONFECTIONERY DEPARTMENT | 


‘fs well stocked with choice Bon-bons, ote, 


Elegant and Artistic 


Dress-Makinc, 


473 and 838 Broadicray, Vek | 


Moi.e, Demorert would respectfully 
attcntion of ludies to her very superior 
or first-class Dress Making in allitsdepartients, | 
Having secured the services of the best artists 
for fitting and trimming, and having only the 


call the 


{ best dressmakers in each brinch of the bu hess, 


besides extraordinary facilities for prosecuting 
ouly the latest: and most rector de Parisian 
styles much in advance of the published modes, 
sure ler patrons and the 

may rely on having | 

alstnete in the best 
sly grace: | 


Indies pte 
thelr righ a: 


All work preing tly eaceuteland at reasonagle 
prices, 

To her old patrous she oxpressss her cords 
thanks, and all otaers are respectfeliv invited to 
give one trial as wy iliuot ration 

Mourning, Wedding. Tr other 
y short 


ihe ated 
nat ve 
uaticr, 

TLadles who wish fotmake up their own miate 
| vis ais word co wellto lave their 

PRESSES AND WAISTS COT AND 

BAUsTEen, | 

whieh ean be dons ing fw mdoutes ji the most 
eMicient manner, and ata tritiiug expeuce, 


MME, DEMOREST, 


475 awd 278 Broadway, New York, 


, Manufacturers of Silver Ware, 


“Shell Goods, 


HWexny Bane, 
' 


“centertube, €5.50, 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St, 


Importers and Jewelers, 


Services of 
Plate for private families, churches, associations, 
nilitary compantes, ete. 

The fucilltiesIn manufacturing on so large a 
seule Cualie usto plaice both workmanship and 


price bevend con. petition, 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Watches, of ail first-class nakers in Europe, 
Geld, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Jet and ‘Turtoise- 


Miltary Equtpments on 


Cameo, and Coral dewelry, 
Fine 


hand, ane gaanufactured to order, comprising 


“Storia, Belts, Sashes, Flags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 
Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and deb 
toilet articles, ete, 


es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, 


ete. fourm the Largest collee- 
teu in this country, and ure open to the Inspec: 


thon of the public; together with our rich assort- 


“nent of ( handeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 


new and clegant desigua, to sult private resi- 
dences, stores, or pulitle places, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffield and American 
P'ated Ware and Cutlery ts atall thes very ex- 
tensls¢ and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & €o, 


Witiiaw Brack, 
Fnenezer Moxnon, 


‘Something to the Point. 


A DESIRABLE COMPANION. 


Having a beantiful form, brilliant complesion, 
clear eye, nerves Ef steel, and in every point per- 
fection, with ay to nature. and sarraved in a 
new and tasteful wrapper—Minc. Demorest's 


DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are tande of the best quality of 
steel beet fn form, best pe het eves, best 
finish, and best in every particular, ineluding the 
superior and convenient: manner in which they 
are putup. They are made in Enrope, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Needles 
In the world —ane of them being worth nearly a 
dozen of the ordinary hind. Ladies, do not fail 
to try these exquisitely superior needles. 

Price, 1S conts per paper, or 40 cents per hun- 
dred 5 or dn very convenient: and ornamental 
cases, Ccontainlig fifty assorted sizcs, 90 cents 
each, Madied fice on receipt of price. 

No, 473 Broadway, New York. 


Colton Dental Association 


Originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 

gas, administer it in the most approved mcthod, 

do netLing but extract teeth, and certainly do It 

wWithent paln—so 21,000 patients testify. See 
at the Ottice, 19 Cooper Institute, 


6B ooKBINDINC. 
Subscribers’ 


Numbers 
of 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine 


Rouradtat the office of publication, #75 Broadway, 
New York. in Solterino red, full gilt cloth, gilt 
edges, 8250 per volume; or in Turkey moroceo, 
full yt and gilt edges, a superb volume fur the 
Back numbers furnished to 
complete seta at twenty-five cents each. 


Cuarding Angels 
FUR YOUR SLEEPING LITTLE ONES, 
Demorest’s BedClothes Clasp. Sold at 5 
gents each. Malled—free. Two complete a set. 
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Latest Styles of Bonnets for February, 1868. 
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Heantitul Days of the Last. 


BALLAD. 
Words by Mrs, M. A. KIDDER, Composed by H. P. DANKS. 


A ffetuoso. 
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sad weary heart has been long - ing— For one bright sun-ny hour of my youth; For the 
rest on my pil - low,dear moth - er, Howl long tor thy hand on my brow,. How thy 
Hope, likea star, oft-en lin - gers, As it shines on my wea- ri- oneEy Al - though 
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sweet gold-en joys that came thronging Up fresh fromthefountain of truth! 
soft sen - tle touchlike no oth - er, Would com - fort andsol-ace me now! 
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Clad in the gar - mentsot dawn— 
World-sick and wea - ry I roam; 
Pa - tientand hope - ful I'll stay; 
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Gild - ing the hopes of life’s morn— 

Long - ing for thee and my home ; 

Watch-ing and wait-ing for day ; 
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Rean - ti-ful davs of the past! 


Reau - ti-ful days of the past! 
Beau - ti-ful days of the past! 
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Ye —- weretoo pre - ciousto  last,........ 
Why did ye van - ish eso — fast,....... 
"Round me yourra - (li - ance cast,....... 


Bean - ti-ful, beau-ti-ful davsof the past! 
Bean - ti-ful, bean-ti-fuldaysof the past! 
Kean - ti-ful, bean-ti- ful days of the past! 


Ye —— were too pre - cious to ——dast,........... 
Why = did ye van- ish so fast,.......... 
*Kound me yourra - di - ance cast,........... 
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POLISHED. 


BY ETHEL LYNN. 


TRIFLE more stylish—dear Rosa, more style!” 
These words pretty Rosa said o’er, 

While sorrowful tears trembled down on the bloom 
Of the daisies that grew by the door. 


DID not woo him to love me, I’m sure; - 

J never asked him to speak. 
He told me, unquestioned, how fair was my smile, 
How charming the rose on my cheek. 


“ s 
% 


us 


RUE, true, it was sweet, all the summer-time through, 
To listen to words such as those; 

And I hanestly thonght that he valued my heart 
Nor noticed the style of my clothes, 


enn not a whit for his dainty attire, 

Nor a whit that his hand was so white; 
But—I love him, and so I will try, for his sake, 
To grow polished, and proud, and polite.” 


OFT music, gay glitter, exotics in bloom; 

Robes bright as a rainbow, and faint with perfume; 
Fair women, soft voices, whose musical hum, 

Base murmurs accent, like a far-away drum. 


HIS is life as she lives it, the heiress and belle, 
Its queen undisputed. She wears the crown well— 
Does she not, Austen Allonby’ Ay, it is true; 
It is Rosa—quite polished. You bade her adieu 


1s 

ia a word of advice, or reproof, you remember, 
ms Near the Fern-Feather forest, one day in September. 
ge She sees you, and bows, as an empress might do; 


No blush dyes her cheek as she thus summons you. 


SER hand lies as light as a rose in your own, 

Whilst you stammer, and mutter, ‘‘ How cold she has grown |" 
Not a throb stirs the lace, or the gem at her throat; 

Her voice quivers not in its musical note. 


OST, lost to you, Allonby! Die, if you will. 

For the loss of her love. Coming over the hill, 
You taught her one lesson you fain would forget. 
Too late now: the. Jewel is polished and set, 
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MADELEINE. 


A PRIZE STORY. 


RY JULES SANDEAU, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Re hy not 


Garis é 
CMS FTER the departure of 
Hl Maurice, Madeleine be- 


light of Valtravers. — It 
was her pleasant smile that ilu 
minated the houschold, otherwise 
made dark by the absence of the 
young heir. Like a young Antig- 
one, she seemed to multiply her 
pious and affectionate cares for the 
comfort and solace of her old uncle, 
although naturally sedate and 
thoughtful beyond her years, und 
disposed to a reserved and solitary 
life. It required an effort, in order 
to afford him some distraction from 
his loneliness, to forget herself, and 
to transform her natural shyness 
and quietude into a amiling screni- 
ty. She accompanied him in all 
his excursions. She flitted around 
him when he was busy in his work- 
shop. She read the newspapers to 
him, and never wearied of listening 
to the narratives of his early life, 
and of the period of his exile ; and, 
above all, she never failed to ex- 
press admiration of the carvings 
and sculpture with which that in- 
defatigable artist was fitting up 
every nook and corner of the Cha- 
teau. 

Meanwhile, she was the beloved 
and truly loving daughter of the 
Marchioness, who instructed her in 
drawing and painting, and who 
delighted in the task of developing 
the fine capacities of mind and 
heart with which sho wag gifted. 
And go, under the double care and 
culture, her talents and affections 
were drawn out in due proportions, 


PG antate 


Greathed Cat his ife without regret.” 


othe Marclicness aiut Malelcine, who tenderly 
land when she had passed three 
years with them, she might be pro- 
nouneed good and beantifub—her 
beauty not, indeed, of that conven. 
tional type which romance aad | 
poetry are accustomed to give to 
heroines, but of a more intellectual 
jand enduring cast. She was nei- 
ther tall nor short, and her form | 
really was as pliable as a reed, A | 
eritie in female beauty, partial to 
sthe plastic side of the art, might 
have found fault, perhaps, with the - 
oval of her face. Her hair, grown | 
somewhat darker now, could not ; 
have been compared, with an abso- 
lute regard to truth, either to the 
blackness of the raven’s plumage or |; 
to the golden splendor of the corn. 
If her skin possessed the whitencss 
of the camelia, that withstands the , 
influence of wind and sun, her eyes 
were destitute of that decided azure 
tint which a heroine ought, in strict : 
poctie picture, to have. If her teeth 
presented the perfection and regu- 
larity of pearls, it must, at the 
xame time, be confessed, that her 
mouth was rather large, and her- 
lips inclined to be thick. And 
then there must be taken into the 
inventory of personal charms, the > 
fact that her eyelashes did not fall 
upon the cheek like silken fringes, | 
and if we must confess it all, the line 
of the nose would vaguely remind , 
youof the straightness which is said 
to belong tothe royal race. The face 
and person of ow heroine were 
such that all these imperfections , 
were blended and harmonized. so 
as to furnish an additional charm. 
For myself, [ prefer that kind of 
beauty of a less regular type, for 
which the heart takes a liking be- 
fore the eyes, and which, without 
possessing any qualities which daz- 
zlc and fascinate at first sight, is 
always ready to reveal, to one who 
can appreciate them, some unex- 
pected grace, some new enchant. : 
ment, Although she occupied her. , 


self with household cares, and 
overlooked the whole order of the 
establishment, yet the wisdom and 
good sense which she applied to 


ther daily duties did not preclude , 
‘the proper culture of her mind. 


There was a tinge of poetry and 
even of romance about her, homely 
cares did not repress. In fact she 
wes pleasing, at least in person, 


‘in the very bloom of youth and 


health, diffusing around her an at- 
mosphere of life and happiness. 

Tt is caxy, therefore, to compre- 
hend the position she oceapied in 
the household, and her importance 
to the comfort of the Chevalier and 
Marchionesa. Indeed, she | was 


the very light of their old age, dif- 


fusing around their closing veurs a 


| brightness of joy without whieh . 


their waning days would have 
heen desolate enough. 
these three lives mingled in one 


stream, which flowed on. calmly 


and peacefully toward the wide : 
ocean in whieh all human existence 


is ultimately swallowed up. Calm. 
ly and peacefully, did T ray ? Alas! 
that it should happen otherwise, 
Maurice's letiers were at first 
cheerful and pleasant, indicating a 
mind full of poetry, and a spirit 
fresh as the morning dew upon 
flowers, Such are usually the ut- 
terances of that age, whieh soon 
passes away. Have you ever discov. 
ered at the bottom, say of some un- 
usual dmwer, or somewhere hidden 
away from sight, some of those let- 
ters written in your youth? As 
life begins to decline, have you ce- 


enupicd yourself in reading them a 
* 1 


So employed, have you ever scen 


throneh your tears the image of 


your own youth go by? Have you 
ever asked yourself if it: really was 
from the same fountain, now so 
nearly exhausted and dried up, that 
all the streams of enthusiasm, hope 
and aspiration and love grushed 
forth in that long past time’ Such 
were the letters written by Maurice 
in his twentieth year. 

Letter days were the festival 
days at Valtravers. As soon as she 
saw the carrier approaching, Mad- 
elecine would) run to mect him, 
and returned triumphant with her 
treasures, She usually read her 
cousin's letters aloud to his father 
and the Marchioness. Whenever 
her name happened to be mention- 
ed, which did not always occur, one 
might detect a slight agitation 
in her manner, end a rosy glow 
mantling her cheek betrayed a 
deeper feeling than she would ac- 
knowledge, or perhaps was con- 
scious of. If no mention was made 
of herself, and this was so often 
the case that she did not at the 
time scem cithcr surprised or sad- 


Sat ahah 


And thus | 


February, 


| oie 
dened at the omission, yet uncon- 


‘sciously she became more grave 
‘and silent forthe remainder of the 
day. The old Chevalier seemed 
equally delighted with the letters 
of his son. He discovered in them 
the unfoldings of a noble mind, 
and the prophecies of future dis- 
tinction in intellectual pursuits. 
Besides, some of his old Paris 
friends wrote to him to congratu- 
late him, bestowing such praise 
-and arguing such promise in his 
-son, as in always most grateful to 
a parent's heart. Everything seem- 
ingly conspired to make the friends 
of the young man happy, and they 
already began to look for the time 
of his return to the paternal man- 
sion. 

Bat before the first year of his 
‘absence had expired, achange came 
over the spirit of his correspond- 
enee, His letters bceame more un- 
frequent and bricf, and less affee- 
tionate and tender. Vague in 
thought and sentiment, restrained 
in expression, they betrayed evi- 
dently the fact that some great 
trouble of mind had overtaken him. 
His friends at first endeavored 
to discuise from -themselves the 
‘change, and suffered in’ silence. 
After a time they became so much 
disturbed that they complained to 
Chim of the change. To their kind 
‘and affectionate remonstrances Mau- 
| rice returned evasive answers. The 
‘period. fixed for his stay in Paris 
had long since expired, but he did 
not show any disposition to con- 
tinue his travels into Germany or 
Italy, as had been originally con- 
‘templated. To the entreaties of his 
father that he would resume his 
travels, he at first scarcely deigned 
toreply, and at length, when they 
became more urgent, he answered 
‘with sueh evident irritability and 
‘impatience as showed that he felt 
too sensibly the restraints which 
the parental authority claimed to 
exercise, Onthe other hand, if the 
Chevalicr’s old. friends continued 
their correspondence, their letters 
expressed regret at not secing: Mau- 
rice ag they used to do before 
this unaccountable aberration took 
place. 

Now and then a missive in the 
shape of a bill of exchange would 
reach Valtravers, but things like 
these did not at all add to the com- 
fort and contentment of the house- 
/hold; on the contrary, they served 
to increase their gloomy fears. 

Of course this state of affairs had 
not been reached in a single week, 
or a single month. Maurice had 
now been absent three years, and 
ithe progress of things had there- 
fore been deliberate enough. But 
this wasnot all, There! were other 
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circumstances which conspired 
with these embarrassments to dis- 
turb the equanimity and peace of 
the Chevalier, If, by means of these 
pretexts, more or less specious, with 
which Maurice endeavored to color 
and excuse his aberrations, his fa- 
ther had been able to cherish the 
illusion that the conduct of his son 
was not totally inexcusable, yet the 
kind souls of his neighbors—and 
the provinces always abound with 
such kind souls—would not allow 
him the weakness of such illusions. 
The Chevalier wasa perfect gentle- 
man, in the right acceptation of 
that word, now become so common, 
while the thing itself isso rare. He | 
was generous, accessible to all, 
high-minded, with noble impulses, 
and loyal and true in his attach- 
ments. Yet he had his enemics, 
not among his own neighbors, who | 
loved and honored him, but in the 

larger towns which surrounded his 

estates, where there were a few 

sheriff officers and lawyers, pillars | 
of the village tavern, Corypheuses 
of liberalism, and vermin of the 
province, who had not forgiven him 
for having regained his estates, and 
made himself respected and beloved 
by all, except themselves, with | 
whom he came in contact. As usu- 
al in such cases, the whole popula- 
tion knew what sort of a life the 
young man was leading in Paris. | 
The province is always a kind and 
vigilant mother, who never for- | 
sakes her absent sons, but follows | 
them in all their wanderings with | 
an eager, curious, and jealous eye, 
always ready to overwhelm those 
who fall, and to avenge herself upon 
those who rise. Generally speak- 
ing, if you wish to scatter conster- 
nation and envies among those in 
whose midst you are born and nur- 
tured, you have only to pursue a 
straightforward course, and achieve 
success, honors, and fortune. On 
the contrary, if-you desire to give 
occasion for triumph and rejoicing, 


achieve failure, and you will give | 
your virtuous neighbors and com- 
panions a chance to deplore your 
ruin. When such kind gouls weep 
for us, it is too often an infallible 


' your comfort and happiness in life 


| thank God. What you and Ma 
;dame de Fresues did in Germany, | 


I will work. Why not?” 
you have only to go astray, only to_ 


‘must have been an admirable let- 


anonymous letters, which had not 
even the merit of hypocritical kind- 
ness and respect. 

‘The Marchioness suppressed and 
concealed her tears. The Chevalier 
was suddenly failing and growing 
old, under the continual pressure 
of his grief. Happiness had long 
since departed from the home of 
these two old friends. Madeleine 
was continually employed in going 
from one to the other in kindly 
ministries. She defended Maurice, 
and prophesied the speedy return | 
of the prodigal son, even while she 
herself had lost all faith in him, 
and was often compelled to retire, | 
that she might weep alone over the 
desolation in which they were in- 
volved by his recklessness and neg- | 
lect. It was too evident that the 
Chevalier felt the misfortune most 
keenly, for, first having lost all in- 
terest in his private employment, 
he finally gave it up altogether, | 
and abandoned his workshop and | 
his sculpture. He no longer scemed | 
to care for anything. Madeleine | 
alone possessed the power of inter-| 
esting him, and of bringing back | 
the pale, unconscious smile to his, 
lips. He would sometimes say to) 
her: “It is necessary, poor child, | 
that I should make some provision 
for you before I die, in order that 


may be secure; for it is evident 
that Maurice will not provide for 
you when I am gone.” 

“ Come, dear father,” Madeleine 
would answer, “ do not give your- | 
self anxiety or trouble about my 
future lot. Ihave no care but to| 
show my love for you. I shall 
want for nothing when you are 
gone. Am TI not large enough to 
take care of myself? I am not; 
wanting in courage or resolution, 


during the many years of your) 
exile, that I will do in France. ! 


Ths old man would smile, and 
gently shake his head. ‘One day 
Madeleine determined to write to 
her cousin, and make one more ef- 
fort to reclaim him, it possible. It 


learned that during the last year] Chevalier had given to the Mar- 
he had been absent from Paris; | chioness his will, drawn up by his 
but in what region, or with whom | own hand, in which he bequeathed » 
he had been traveling, he did not | to his nicee a portion of his landed 
inform them. It was only on his | estate, of the value of eighty ora 
return to Paris that he had received | hundred thousand francs. This 
the last communication from his | bequest was made in affectionate 
father. His letter was a proof that |and touching terms. All the ex- 
he was returning to better feelings. | quisite delicacy of the testator was 
Its passionate words revealed the | therein revealed in a few appropri- 
remorse and distress of a fallen soul | ate words. When, in order to as- 
that, by a mighty effort, was en-| sure Madeleine in regard to the fu- 
deavoring to rise again from its ture, the Marchioness handed over 
ebascment. He was ready to em-/| to her this precious token of her 
brace the knees of his venerable | uncle's tender regard for her, sho 
father, to kiss the hand of his friend | received it, and by a movement of 
the Marchioness. Madeleine was! pious gratitude she pressed it to 
not forgotten in the outburst of his jher lips. Then, having torn it into 
repentance. He asked but a few | fragments, she placed them in her 
weeks in which to break the fatal | bosom, 
ties which bound him. In a few | 
weeks he would return. He was | 
bidding an eternal adieu to the 
world that had lured him away, 
and clasped him in its malign en- 
tanglements. Buffeted and almost 
shipwrecked in the storm, he was 
hastening to the port, never to) 
leave it more. “ Roof of my fa- 
ther,” he added, “I am coming to) 
see you once more. Sweet nest in 
which my infancy was cradled, my | 
refuge still for the coming years— 
dear companions of my earlier and 
happier days! I hasten to press you , 
to my heart.” 

Exalted and inspired by these 
images, his imagination had regain- 
ed for an instant the freshness and | 
cheerfulness. of youth. But, alas! 
when that letter had arrived, the 
Chevalier was no more. His trou'| “Ah, my dear daughter, what 
bled life had ended on the preced-| have you done!” exclaimed the 
ing day, and these promises of re- | Marchioness in seeming terror, but 
storation and comfort caine too late | in reality delighted with the act. 
to cheer his desolate heart. Seated} “Can your noble heart ask that 
by the window in his chair, between | question?” answered Madeleine, 
the Marchioness and Mucleleine, smiling. “1 know nothing of Mau- 
who tenderly clasped his hands in | yice’s lite ; only Iam sure he must 
theirs, he breathed out his lite with- need all his resources, and T feel 
out regret, and almost without a that it would be an ungrateful ac- 
struggle. On theday when the in- | knowledgment of the kindness I 
terment took place, when the eerth jaye received from the father to 
had covered up from her sight all deprive the son of a portion of that 
that was mortal of him whom birth | which is his and his alone. Rest 
and fortune had made noble, and) assured that what I have done is 
whom exile and work had made | 
a man, the Marchioness took Made- 
leine away to her own home. 


a 


“ Having torn it into fragments, she placed 
them tn her bosom.” 


| rightly done. You would not have 
jacted differently were you in my 
| place.” 


sign that they are quite disposed to ; ter, but Maurice did not answer it. 
laugh, and secretly rejoice over our | As for the Chevalier, he had ceased | 
downfall. to write, and scarcely would he, 

Such being the case, 1t was no/ permit the name of his son to be 
wonder that Maurice became, in due | mentioned in his hearing. How- 
time, a marvelous subject of public | ever, when he became conscious 
scandal and of secret satisfaction. | that he was sinking, and that he 
Under the cloak of pity was hidden | could not long expect to survive, 
the joy which jealousy and hatred | he decided to inake one last appeal 
inspired in their treacherous hearts. | to his ungrateful son, to utter one 
The Chevalier was continually an- | more, one last cry of love and de- 
noyed and insulted with advice and | spair. The answer was long in 
suggestions, and with offers of;coming, but at the end of three | 
spmpathy, and, more than all, with ‘months it reached them, and they | 
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“My child,” she said to her, 
“your work is not yet finished. 
You have yet to help me to die, 
and to close my eyes.” 

They rushed into each other's 
arms, and embraced with gushing 
tears. 

“Since you have mentioned to 
me, my daughter, it is right that I 
should be your mother.” 

From that day Madeleine found 
her home at the chatexu of the 
Marchioness. 

Some days before his death the 


Lop 


| “But, my poor child, you have 
‘nothing on which to rely for sup- 
port. I would not advise you to 
|trust much to the devotedness of 
Maurice. When Iam gone, and I 
shall not remain iong with you here, 
| then, dear child, what will become 
| of you?” 
| “What always befalls one who 
| has courage and a good will, Am 
{Lnot, thanks to your teachings, as 
rich as you yourself were when you 
| arrived at Nuremberg? I trust that 
/God, who then came to help you, 
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will not forsake me; and I will; 
build my nest as you did yours.” 

“You are a brave girl, Madeleine | 
—us good as you are beautiful,” 
said the Marchioness, tenderly tek- | 
ing her hands in hers, and Kissing , 
her ferehead and her hair repeated- 
ly. 

Maurice had received the news of 
the unexpected death of his father, 
and the sudden blow had sensibly | 
affected him. He was now daily | 
expected at the Chateau. But weeks 
and months passed, still he did not 
come. The waiting friends learned, 
however, that he had sent to his 
agent such legal papers a3 were ! 
necessary to cnable him to arrange 
and settle up the business which 
devolved upon him at his father’s 
decease. He had, also, written to 
his cousin a letter expressive of no, 
very deep interest or affection, but 
kind and considerate, in which he 
offered her, in a formal way, a con- 
siderable portion of the estate he | 
had inherited. Indeed, he pro. | 
posed to convey to her that very} 
portion of the Janded property 
which the Chevalier had bequeath- 
ed to her, and which she had An 
nounced by destroving the will ; s¢ 
that, without knowing it, Maurice : 
offered to Madeleine the very gift 
which she had just bestowed on 
him. She therefore replied to his 
proposals that, under the care and 
protection of Madame de Fresues, 
she was in want of nothing, and 
begged simply and respectfully to 
decline his offered bounty. Maurice 
did not press the matter, but quiet- 
Jy acquiesced in her decision. But 
what had become of his good reso- ; 
lutions, his) purposes of amend- 
ment? Restrained by his regrets 
and remorse, perhaps he might not 
yet look upon the grave to which ! 
he might, without too much sever- ; 
ity, accuse himself that he had- 
brought down its tenant before his 
time. His friends comprehended 
and appreciated that sort of reserve, 
and doubted not that he would, in: 
due time, bring to Valtravers the 
offerings and expiations of a repent- 
ant and grateful heart. 

While they were solacing them- 
selves with their hopes upon the 
neighboring estates of Valtravers, 
executors and foreelesures cam! 
down as thick as hail. Searcely) 
a year had passed since the death 
of the Chevalier when the rumor 
spread throughont the country, that 
the Chateau, which had been the fa- 
mily residence for gencrations, was 
tobe sold at auction. The Mar. | 
chioness and Madeleine refused 
promptly to credit the report, at-) 
tributing it to that spirit of calum- 
ny from which they had frequently 
had occasion to detend Maurice. . 


Pabsent on 


One day, however, as they were 
walking together throughthe wood, 
talking, as was their wont, of the 
e—for although they con- 
sured his conduct, they could not 
help loving hine—they saw through 
the park gete greuyps of servants 
and dependents gathered about the 
steps and porch of the Chateau. 
They were conversing with anima. 
tion and regarding each other with 
excitement and astonisliment. hn. 
pelled partly by curiosity and part- 
ly by some undefined apprehension, 
they entered the gate, and advanced 
toward the house. 

“Ah, Madame—ah, Miss Made- 
leine!” they exclaimed with one 
voice, as they approached. “ What 
a misfortune for us all!) The blow 
has at last fallen upon our heads ; 
it is a common ruin in which we 
are all lost.” 

“What is the matter, my chil- 
dren?) What has happened? What 
ruin has overtaken you?” 
“the Marchioness, 

“Look there,” they exclaimed, 
and they pointed to the door and 
the front of the Chateau, which 
were covered over with bills adver. 


’ 


) tising the sale of the property, and 


the official seal of the 
They could no longer 
truth of the rumors 


bearings 
sheriff. 
doubt) the 


which had been floating formonths | 


through the province. It was, alas! 


‘too true that Maurice had aquan- 


dered his inheritance, and was now 
abandoned to shame and ruin. 
Madeleine bent her head in un- 
controllable grief, and the hot tears 
rolled down her cheeks. Until that 
moment she had fuiled to compre- 


j hend fully what was meant when 
; she heard others speak of the reck- 
lessness and prodigality of her cou- ; 


sin. In her own mind she had 
always been accustomed to absolve 
him from all grave and intentional 
wrongs, and his complete restora- 
tion and vindication never seemed 
to her to be hoping against hope. 
But now all her noble instincts 
were aroused, and they declared, 
with unmerciful severity, that he 
was lost beyond hope. As for the 
Marchioness, all the blood of her 
indignant heart seemed to rush to 
her faee—blood that age had not 
cooled, that any great wrong would 
sull send coursing like fire through 
her veins. 

“No, my fricads, no,” exclaimed 
she resolutely ; “as long as I live 
this domain and this chateau shall 
never become the spoils of these 
wolves and harpies. Twill not suf- 
fer the wicked and abandoned to 
rejoice over the innocent and the 
helpless. Be assured end comfort- 
el, my poor triends, for you shall 
remain as you have been, You 


asked | 


shall still enjoy your portion of the! 
‘estates where yor were bern, and 
you who have been trained vp te 
service in this old house shall -ill 
retain vour places. Nothing shell 
interfere with your rights here,— 
take my word for it: aud now go 
and console your wives and children 
with this assurance.” 

Without further delay the Mar- 
chioness sent for the notary, and | 
‘intrusting him such securities as 
were necessary, she instructed him 
to attend the sale and purchase the 
property, in her name. She thus, 
became the rightful proprictress of 
the manor of Valtravers. But she 
| continued to reside in her own 
phouse, in which her daughter had 
. died, and where she, also, desired to 
close her own life. And the end 
was not longincoming. This nol: se! 
deed, by which she had rescued the ' 
estate of her old friend from being 
‘forever alienated, was one of the! 
latest actsof herlife. She had long! 
felt herself slowly but irresistibly 
approaching that unseen world to 
which had gone before those who | 
were so dear to herattectiona. Hus. 
band, daughter, friend, they were! 
‘all awaiting her coming on the 
other side of the dividing river, 
‘She said to Madeleine, one day | 
/when they were speaking of the: 
dead : 

“Why should I not desire to join 
, them? We were never long separa- 
‘ted from each other while living. | 
If it shall please God to unite us 
again, I have full trust that we' 
shall know and love one another | 
there, as we have here.” 

On the evening of her death, ; 
awakening froma protracted drows- ' 
iness in which she had been lost, 
she turned toward Madeleine, who . 
was keeping a patient and afte. , 
'tionate vigil at her bedside, and: 
said to her 

“T have had a strange dream, 
my sweet, patient child, which I 
must relate to you. I seemed to 
be wandering in the dark forest, 
and, coming to a precipice over! 
which I ventured to look, I saw ; 
your cousin at the bottom, helpless : 
and affrighted. Ugly reptiles crept ; 
at his feet, glaring at him with | 
fierce eves, and hissing out venom | 
from their forked tongues. The 
wretched young man was exhaust- 
ing himself in desperate efforts to 
escape, by scaling the steep wall 
which shut him in. T attempted to; 
offer him assistance, but T felt ny: 
feet. riveted to the ground, and 7 
could only stretch out toward him| 
my impotent arms in vain. Snd- | 
denly turning, I saw you approach- | 
ing, calm, self-possesscd, and serene. 
You reached the edge of the chasm, 
tand, having unwound the whit: | 


February, 


searf which you wore upon your 
neck and shoulders, vou bet down 
the end of it, Which Manrice scized 
with cager baste, and you drew 
him ap from that abess of horrors, 
withent s-cming effort, while he 
seciped to me to be radiant and 
transfigured with joy at his forty. 
nate escape, Such was my dream. 
What do you make of it?” 

A light smile played foran instant 
on Madeleine's lips, as the pale 


moonlight, struggling through 
clouds, glances across smooth 
waters. She remained lost’ in 


“thought, without replying. 

The next day the Marchioness 
died, breathing out her last breath 
in the arms of Madcleine. As 
gently as an infant drops into calm 
slumbers, folded on the mother's 
bosom, 80 calmly and sweetly did 
her noble soul pass the lips on which 
there still lingered the last smile. 

“My dear child,” she had said, 
a few hours before, “1 have not for- 
gotten you in my will, As you 
have shown a decided taste for 
painting, I leave you my colors and 
my brushes. With the help of 
these, doubtless, vou will make your 
way in the world.” 

And so, on opening the will, 
Madeleine had found that the Mar- 
chioness spoke truly, only in addi- 
tion to this small legacy, she had 
bestowed upon her the domain and 
chateau of Valtravers, leaving the 
remainder of her property, which 
was considerable, to her natural 
heirs. 

Madeleine, therefore, took posses- 
sion, as sole and rightful owner, of 
the eld Chateau, at whose gates one 
evening in autumn, five vears before, 


‘she had presented herself a poor 


orphan child, bearing in her hend 
the little parecl which contained 
all her worldly wealth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Madeleine was far froin being in- 
toxicated by the turn of fortune 
which lifted her up to her new po- 
sition, and gave her a name and 
place in society which her former 
obscurity might not have claimed. 
In entering upon the possession of 
her property, she was most kindly 
and cordially received by the ser- 


‘Vants of the household, who had 


Known her from the time of her 
first coming to Vialtravers, and who 
‘felt for her a deep respect and affoe- 
tien, She restored, at once, the 
former simple and upoestentations 
style of living, and occupied herself 
mainly in providing fer the well 
‘being of those confided te her care. 
Her ‘anthority as mistress of the 
estublishment only revealed itsif 


_ changes in the order of the house- 
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by the numerous bounties she dif- 
fused; otherwise it would have 
been difficult to detect the change 
in her fortunes; she stil) seemed as 
the modest, unpretending, and un- 
affected orphan, whom her uncle's 
charity had generously received in 
former years. She announced from 
the first her intention to make no 


hold, that everything should re- 
main as if the Chevalier were not 
dead, but only absent, and his re- 
turn might be looked for at any 
time. For herself she declined to 
occupy any apartment except the 
small chamber which had been 
allowed to her during the lifetime 
of her uncle. Whenever any of the 
servants consulted her respecting 
any household arrangement of any 
importance, it was her habit to con- 
sider what would have been most 
in accordance with the Chevalier’s 
wishes had he been still living. 
And whenever she had occasion to 
reprove.or correct any of her de-! 
pendents who had failed in their 
duty, she did it with a constant 
reference to what were the known 
views of their former master. ‘So 
the Chevalier would have said or: 
done,” was the invariable conclu- 
sion to which she arrived. She 
was accustomed to say that the best 
way to honor the memory of those 
we love, isto do nothing that would 
be displeasing to them, were they 
still present, and to ask, before we | 
act, what they would think of the 
proposed course of conduct. In 
reference to Maurice, she always 
spoke of him with respect, and re- 
quired others to do the same. She 
seemed to regard herself as in the: 
position of one who was managing 
the interests committed to her as 
his agent, and that at any time he 
might resume the control at his 
pleasure. 

As might be expected, Madc-'! 
leine’s accession to wealth, in addi- 
tion to the personal, moral, and in- 
tellectual attractions which she 
possessed, made her very popular 
among the young men of the pro- 
vince. They were not long in pre- 
senting themselves at Valtravers, 
which became for the time being 
another Mecca, or Holy Sepulchre 

-a place for the devotions of the | 
earnest pilgrims who flocked thith- | 
er. For many days after the pil-j 
grimage had fairly begun, there 
might be scen a long procession 
of these devotees approaching the | 
shrine — country squires, ruined 
landlords, gentiemen’s sons, bache- 
lors young and old—some in car- 
Tiages, and some on horseback— | 
they came from ull quarters and! 
were all intent upon one object. : 
Serious and thoughtful by nature | 


and through the discipline by 
which her heart as well as her 
mind had been developed, Made- 
leine yet possessed a frank and 
winning gaiety, such as comes from 
a pure conscience, aright heart, and 
a sound judgment. She did not 
hesitate tointimate, without care for 
concealment or ambiguity, that she 
regarded it as an edifying spectacle 
when a poor orphan became at 
once, and under such circumetances, 
an object of such disinterested at- 
tention and homage. Indeed, she 
had always heard it said that 
France was the country of devoted 
souls and generous hearts, but she 
had never before supposed that 
such disinterested regard was be- 
stowed, even there, upon the lonely 
and friendless. She could only 
regret that she found herself so 
happy in her present humble con- 
dition, as not to wish to change it 
by accepting even the rare honor | 
which they came to offer. And 
so it happened that these devoted 
suitors found themselves coolly but 
decidedly dismissed from the pres- 
ence of the mjstress. Madeleine 
was really more in carnest in this 
matter than her language might 
seem to imply. There was more 
of truth and feeling than of inten- 
tional sarcasm in her words. 
Whenever the subject of marriage , 
had been proposed by her old friends ! 
while they were living, she had 
invariably replied that it was not 
her intention to marry—in a word, 
it was her choice to remain single. 
If such were the case, I claim no 
right to gainaay it. Ihave no syim- 
pathy with that species of little 
ness which arrogantly presumes to 
regard the estate of celibacy with 
contempt, and to ridicule the good 
and virtuous, who, from cireum- 
stances of necessity or choice, are | 
leading a single life. It is not a: 
difficult feat for the writer to do 
tosneer at the woman opprobriously 
called an “old maid.” Yet this 
same old maid may be a noble | 
woman, wise, more benevolent, and | 
a more useful member of society. 
than many a wife, than many a 
girl whose one sole object of exist- 
ence is to secure a husband. 
Madeleine, having freed herself | 
from the annoyance of her suitors, 
continued to live in retirement, di- 
viding her time between the cares 
of her household, the exercise of 
benevolence, and the culture of the 
arts she loved. She had brought 
out to the light from her uncle's 
library afew good old books which 
served to mature her mind, and to 
improve and to refine her taste. 
In her smiling gravity and calm | 
and serene beauty of person and of 
soul she represented, at one-and- | 


twenty, an almost faultless image 
of grace and reason, of good sense 
and poetry. She imbibed instruc- 
tion and wisdom from every avuila- 
ble source, as flowers draw up mois- 
ture froin the earth by their roots, 
and drink in, with their perfumed 
cups, the dew of heaven. She was 
devoutly and earnestly religious, 
also, and every Sunday she repaired 
to the church at the little hamlet 
of Neury-les-Bois, where we first 
had the pleasure of meeting the 
little orphan girl on her way to 
Valtravers. On her return from | 
church she seldom forgot to enter 
the house of the good farmer's wife, 
who, on that occasion, kindly prof- 
fered her such refreshments as her 
stores enabled her to offer. As fur 
Monsieur Pierre, she never could 
succeed in establishing any Inti- 
macy or good understanding with 
him, Whether her presence served 
to excite in him a feeling of remorse 
for his former shortcomings, or 
whether he feared she might claim 
the return of the money he had so 
dearly earned at the expense of his! 
Sunday enjoyments, is a problem | 
we find it difficult to solve. At all 
events the young vagabond would | 
escape at full speed whenever he saw 
her approaching. 

In process of time the traces of 
sorrow and bereavement naturally, 
one after the other, disappeared 
from the face of Madeleine, and 
time transfigured tho specters of 
her grief into smiling shades, But 
for one thought which occupied her 
mind continually, one oppressive 
burden whose weight was never | 
lightened, she might have esteemed ; 
herself happy and her lot an object : 
of envy. What had become of} 
Maurice, what was he doing, or 
perhaps suffering? were questions 
which incessantly haunted her. 

Since the death of his father she 
had heard nothing of him, except, 
now aud then, the rumors that ; 
reached her of his misfortunes and | 
illoings. Before she entered upon | 
the possession of Valtravers, Madle- 
leine, impelled by a feeling of deli- 
cacy which generous natures will 
understand and appreciate, had writ- 
ten to explain to him the cireum- 
stances in which she becume pos- 
sessed of the estate. That letter, 
which ought to have been received | 
with warm gratitude and gencrous 
confidence, unless he was alrcady 
dead to all those feelings, had re- 
mained unanswered, and still, in 
spite of somany reasons tor which he 
might have been excluded from her 
thoughts, in spite of all he had done 
or neglected to do, in spite of all 
the accusations which followed him 
among their mutual acquaintances, 


' elements out of which the diamond 


Madeleine did not forget On 
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the contrary, she followed him with 
uneasy and anxious thoughts. She 
saw him in her dreams, the samu 
he appeared on that autumn even- 
ing, years ago, when he opened for 
her the hospitable doors which had 
been so long her shelter and refuge. 
She was then only a child in years, 
but, at that age when boys are first 
leaving otf the eports of childhood 
and substituting other interests for 
the amusements of the nursery, 
there are springing up in the young 
girl's heart thoughts and fvelings 
of deeper mystery and wider scope. 
Girls have no infancy, and what- 
ever man may know of her more 
mature and lasting affection, it is 
seldom, if ever, he may flatter him- 
self that he has gathered the first 
perfume of her loving soul. As the 


is formed in the bosom of the earth, 
and the pearl in the depth of the 
sea, Work in secret, and are elabor- 
ated into rare and beautiful forms, 
soare the emotions and affections 
of the maiden’s heart, working in 
secret, undetected by the colder eve 
of the observer, until love is bern, 
and the rare products of true wo- 
manly devotion become complete. 

For a long time Madeleine had 
refused to believe that Maurice had 
fallen into such evil ways as her 
friends intimated. She was always 
ready to defend him against their 
accusations, and even against the 
mistrust and suspicions which his 
father and the Marchioness, not- 
withstanding their kindness and 
partiality, were forced to entertaiit. 
And at last, when she had seen the 
days of the Chevalier shortened, 
and the paternal estates sold under 
tho hammer, in consequence of his 
extravagance, and she was forced 
to surrender herself to these proofs 
of recklessness and ingratitude, vet 
Maurice had still retained the prom. 
inent place in her secret thoughts. 
His image remained the center 
around which she had woven the 
concealed romance of her youny 
life. These thoughts and preoecu- 
pations had redoubled their inten- 
sity since her return to the chatcau 
of Valtravers. Here everything 
served to remind her of her absent 
cousin, Every spot was associated 
with him, and with the carly days 
when they lived there together ; 
and at every step she found traces 
and mementoes of one whom she 
remembered as full of ardent and 
generous feeling, and yet ev charm- 
me in his impetuosity. 

In hisupartments he used to eceu- 
py nothing had been changed since 
his departure. She would often 
spend there hours together—hours 
sonictimes sad and overcast, sonie- 
times filled with bright and tender 
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memories and hopes. 
she would sit under the tree he had 
planted ; 


around her and lick her hands with 
many demonstrations of canine joy. 
If sho wandered as far as the banks 
of the stream which divided the 
park from the cultivated grounds, 


she saw his favorite horsea which | 


were now allowed to feed at liberty 
in the fertile meadows. 


and wood and ficld, his image 
secined to filland pervade all, while 
within the house the very wain- 
scoung of the hall and dining-reoom 
were the work of his own skilltul 
hands. 


But these mute and inanimate | 


things were not all that served to 
remind her of her absent cousin. 


He had a foster-sister still remain- | 


ing at the Chateau. Indeed, she had 
never left the manor where she was 
Dorn and reared under the care of 
the same nurse with her young 
master. The Chevalier, in his kind- , 
ness and benevolence, had provided ! 
her the means of education superior 
to her rank in life; but, to say the 
truth, she had profited little by these 
advantages, and was content to 
remain simply what nature had in- 


tended her to be, a neat, active, and ; 


modest girl, not particularly indis- | 


posed to harmless gossip and talk, 
and rejoicing the sight by 
healthful and comely aspect and 
invariable good-nature. Her only 


fault was that she was sometimes | 


a trifle too boistcrous—the result, 
without doutt, of her healthy and 

exuberant nature. 
ward her foster-brother was not 
love, but a sort of worship. 

She thought it was not at all 
strange that he should have run 
through his property in the indul- 
gence of his tastes. Only one thine 
surprised her, and that was that his 


friends should allow themselves to ! 


be surprised at anything it pleased 
him to do. If, instead of sclling ft, 
he had set fire to the old Chateau, 
Ursula would not have hesitated, 
for a moment, to call the act admir- 
able. Her contidence and faith in 


him were unbounded, and if the’ 
freak had taken him of roasting | 


alive ascore or so of his peasants, 
she would scarcely have regarded 
it as singular, though it might not 
seem quite humane. 

She had, from the first, regarded | 
Madcleine with a similar aftection 
and confidence. When she heard : 
that a young German girl, an or- 
phan, and a cousin of Maurice, had! 


In the park | 


if she crossed the court of , 
the Chateau, his dogs would gather | 


Wher- 
ever she wandered, through lawn | 


her | 


Her feeling to- | 


weleome, She would fire up with 
wonderful celerity. whenever she 
happened to hear from any of her 
fellow-scrvants anything: like dis- 
paragement of her young master. 
A blow here, a box on the ear there, 
cost her no effort. She had a stroha 
arm anda heavy hand which her 
‘friends were not) fond of encoun. 
tering asccond time, and they were, 
therefore, kept in their good behav. 
jor when Ursula) was) present. 
Madeleine had become warmly at- 
tached to this faithful girl, and’! 
they passed many pleasant: hours 
in converration together, [tis not 
Necessary toinquire what the Ciarm 
was which made itso pleasant for 
) Madeleine to listen to her talk. As 
Ursula on her side had no greater 
happiness than to think and speak 
‘of her young master, so on the 
other hand she found a ready and 
attentive listener in her voung mis-| 
tress. Seareely a day passed with. | 
out Ursula’s being summoned to 
Ther presence, and no sooner were | 
they fairly seated in the embrasure , 
of the window, the one with her em- 
Droidery, and the other with her 
household) sewing, than es 
became the theme of their conver. | 
sation, Ursula would begin with’ 
the history and anecdotes relating , 
to the carly vears of Maurice. It 
was always the same story, but a 
| story which one never wearied of! 
hearing, and the other never wear- 
vied of repeating. In tracing the 
stream of pleasant remembrances 
they generally reached the present 
how. Ursula represented her tos- 
ter-brother as a noble and generous 
being, who would soon return to; 
his old home, and clear his name of 
all unjust imputations which the er- 
vious and malicious had heaped 
upon it. 

Madeleine would nod her head, 
half in approval, half in doubt. 
| Atail events, the farm of Con- 
dray had not been sold with the 
remainder of the estate, and it was 
evident enough to Ursula, for this’ 
reason, if for no other, that Mauric: 
had not taken a final leave of tas! 
country. 


last hope disuppeared. One day, 
they learned that Condray was of: ! 


never cumes singly, the same day! 
an cvent, even more whexpeetcd, 
oceurred, which brought untoresecn | 
| trouble and consternation into their | 


enjoyments, A Jawyer called at. 
the Chatcan, and notified Madeleine | 
that a nephew of the Marchioness | 


" possession, 


Maurice w: 


_than 


February, 


inherited Valtravera, 
had commeneed a suit: for the re- 
covery of the property. 

One evening not long after, 
Madeleine was walking all alone 
in the park. Her step was slow, 
her sad and thoughtful. 
Although it wasimpossible to fore. 
sce the issue of the Tegal proceed. 
ings now going on, and although 
she felt a great aversion to the kind 
of conflict: in which she was in- 
volvedin sustaining her rights, vet 
it was not the threatened loss of 
her property which disturbed her 
and made her so downeast and sad. 
Her first impulse had been to vield 
without a struggle, and to leave 
the Chateau to the Leir who claimed 


napect 


to defend her rights, it wasonly out 


“At a sudteu turn in the path, Mace: 


of respect to the memory of her’ 


benefactors. Now, come what 


would, she had done her duty. 


Vhat matter, 
sed the estate to whigh 
anil never return % 
had never regarded it) otherwis: 
the property of her 
cousin, For the past three years it 
had been the dream of her Hife and_ 
the joy of her heart to think that 
the day would come when the pro- , 
, digal son would be reinstated, by 


her, 
who pos: 


as 


father. 
But Maurice — what was he do- 


Atasudden turn in the path she 
was pursuing, Madeleine saw him 
standing before her. It was he. 
indeed—it was Maurice, but so 


Racal’ of her cousin. Alas! he 
was indeed but the specter of his 
former self. Madelcine, terrified 


arrived at the Chateau, she had | de Fresues, who had been supposed ‘and overcome with a nameless fear, 
rushed forth impetuously to wel- , to be dead for several years, had, was about to rush forward into his 
come her, and had almost drowned | returned to the country, that he arms, but she was restrained and 
her in the tears of joy she shed for disputed the will under which she | repelled by the sullen expression 


and that he! 


If she had undertaken / 


As! 
for the issue, that did not trouble | 
heneervorth, , 


She, 


of his face. With unaffected’ in- 
‘difference, he remarked upon the 
| coolness of tue evening, and prof- 
‘fered his arm to conduct her back 
to the Chateau. Ma:leleine ac- 
cepted his unwilling courtesy, and 
‘while she was trembling with emo- 
tion, he walked with a firm and 
assured step, Without hesitation 
the ascended, and entered the door 
of the house. When he reached 
the drawing-room, Madeleine said 
to him, ‘Here it was that your 
father died.” Then, for a moment, 
‘he seemed to give way to the feel 
‘ings which naturally overpowered 
him, and he buried his face in his 
handa. But only for a moment did 
he yield to his emotions. 

“Ah, is this you, ny good friend?” 
he said to Ursula, who had entered 


— ws 


ving saw Muurlee standing Lefore ber.” 


and laid hold upon him with her 
hearty embrace. 

Then followed a few common- 
place inquiries, and some cempii- 
lientary remarks addressed to his 
cousin. He then informed her that 
he was on the eve of leaving Paris 
Fon along journey, from which he 
did not expect to return, and that he 
‘wished to sce her once more, and, 
for the last time, the house of his 
futher, and to bid farewell to all 
he had loved. But little further 
of interest was said, and, with a 


But it was not long before this’ her hand, in the domains of his ‘ lea of fatigue, he soon retired to 


his room, Madeleine having insist- 
ed that he should remain in the 


ae ie 
fered for sale, and, ax misfortune ing, and where was he wandering ? Chateau and be her guest during 


‘his stay in the provinces. 

| After he had retired, Madeleine 
threw herself upon the couch, and, 
lunable to restrain her tears and 


little circle of mutual interests and changed, so pale, he seemed but the sobs, she exclaimed, “Oh, my un- 


happy Maurice, what a wreck art 
thou of thy former noble self! 
| Would that I could sacrifice myself 
to restore peeve and happiness to 
your bosom!” 

As for Ursula, she seemed as if 
turned-into stone. Maurice had 
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announced that his visit to Valtra- 
vers would occupy but a few hours. 
He was then to return immediately 
to Paris, and furnish the prepara- 
tions for his voyage. At the soli- 
citation of Madeleine, he, however, 
consentcd to remain a few days at 
the Chateau. During those few 
days she had the opportunity to 
observe the ravages which his 
course of life had wrought in him, 
less marked, indeed, in his person 
than in his mind and heart. She 
found him sometimes dull and sul- 
len, sometimes caustic and banter- 
ing, but seldom affectionate, gencr- 
ous and kind. He seemed, how- 
ever, disposed to fix some attention 
to the interests of hiscousin. One 
evening he read over and examined 
the papers relating to the suit 
which had been instituted against 
her, and was so complaisant as to 
express the opinion, founded less, 
perhaps, on knowledg® than ona 
lazy good wish for her success, that 
her interests were entirely safe, and 
the cause as good as gained. 

“Tam glad, my cousin,” she said 
with a smile, “that the prospect 
looks so favorable, for it concerns 
you more than myself.” 

“How can it possibly concern 
me?” he asked. 

“Do you not know that since the 
death of your father this property 
has not changed its master?” 

“Ah, my cousin, let me tell you 
that you would not be doing a 
kindness, in transferring this prop- 
erty to me, at an absolute loss.” 
He added, bitterly, “I might pos- 
aess every chateau in France with- 
out being at all the happier.” 

“You are then unhappy, Mau- 
rice,” said Madeleine, in a voice so 
sweet and tender, and yet so sad 
that it might have softened ao heart 
of stone. 

“JT, my dear cousin—I am the 
happiest of men,” Maurice replied, 
with a little sneer. 

The next morning Madeleine 
learned that her cousin had depart- 
ed without bidding her odieu. It 
is true that on his return to Paris 
he wrote to apologize for his sud- 
den departure. Two months after 
ward, he wrote again, announcing 
that his preparations were complet- 
ed, end that he was now ready to 
depart. Under an affected light- 
ness of spirits, these letters never- 
theless betrayed the unsettled state 
of his feelings. In the last, espe- 


cially, there breathed a dark dis. | 


couragement which seemed nearly 
allied to despair. The first filled 
the mind of Madeleine with in- 
expressible sadness; the second 
aroused her worst apprehensions. 
Meanwhile the lawsuit was 
dragging its slow length along. 
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. The crowd of suitors who had paid 
| earnest court to the heiress began 
to withdraw entirely from the field, 
and I fearsome of them were guilty 
of a teeling of joy at the threatencd 
misfortune. Madeleine was the 
only one who felt wholly undis- 
turbed at the progress of events. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Maurice had announced to his 
cousin, he was on the eve of setting 
out upon a very long journey in- 
deed, since, of all who have under. 
taken it, not one has yet returned. 
At the moment of such departure 
the boldest have felt their heart 
within them turn ice and their 
brow grow pale with terror. 

Maurice's arrangements were 
nearly all completed, and it only 
'remained for him to bid an eternal 
, farewell to this world which he had 
resolved to quit for another, He 
had reached this crisis in his fate 
by an insensible but sure declivity. 
It isa well-known history, 80 com- 
;Mon, so many times related, by 
‘tongues so much more persuasive 
| than ours, that it will be sufficient 
simply to sketch the principal out- 
lines. 

Behold that young man, just en- 
tering the years of manhood; he is 
beginning a career of which, till 


I 


the beguiling dreams of that peace- 
i ful seclusion in which his youth 
passed. Ilis carly vears are spent 
under the shelter of the paternal 
roof and within the shade of the 
old trees which stand sentinel 
around his quiet country home. 
; Nature has rocked him on her lov- 
ing breast. Providence has sur- 
rounded him with none but pure 
}and noble examples, See him scet- 
ting out upon his untried career, 
‘escorted by the smiling troupe that 
wait upon the footsteps of the young 
adventurer. Ingenuousness and 
‘manly graceare enthroned upon his 
brow. The charming illusions of 
life's spring-time inspire his heart. 
' Deep down in the center of his feel- 
ings you may aec the beauty of his 
soul, as you may sometimes see a 
flower blooming in the depths of 
clear waters. He confides artless- 
ly, and without effort, in all honor- 
able sentiments and impulses, and 
especially in that endless tenderness 
of passion which perpetuates itself 
beyond the grave, and which finds 
expression here in the earnest vows 
which are exchanged under the 
light of the moon and stars. He 
has but one aspiration, and that is 
to be loved. 

You ask yourself what favoring in- 
fluences will conspire to develop 


now, he had only a glimpse through 
yag gn 


these precious treasures—who is the 
Beatrice whose hand will crown his 
brow with the untading chaplet of 
pure and devoted affection? Alas! 
Beatrice never cumes to time, and 
when,at last,the angel presents him 
sclf, there remains for him only to 
glean where the demon had reaped. 
Such was Maurice's first experience 
of the world of lite. There are wo- 
men in every circle of social life 
who have received from heaven the 
gift which enables them to bless 
and ennoble all with whom they 
come in contact. There are others, 
on the contrary, who seem en- 
dowed with the pernicious proper- 
ties of those watera which petrity 
in a short time every object depos- 
ited in their bosom. Miserable, 
thrice miserable isthe young man, 
confiding and credulous as youth 
almost always is, who yields to the 
fatal charm too often spread around 
these false-hearted and shameless 
creatures! Maurice lost, in vile asso- 
ciation, the best part of himself, and 
as it is the characteristic of weak 
and ardent souls to go from one 
extreme to th® other, he soon lost 
all faith in everything that is noble 
and pure in humanity. If there 
are brave and generous hearts that 
purify and retemper themselves in 
the very blood of their own wounds, 
there are others that only become 
restless and miserable under the 
torment, and find no healing in bit- 
terness and suffering. Maurice fell, 
by a natural and casy descent, into 
that sort of cynic philosophy which 
mocks at all feelings that are called 
exalted, and looks with contempt 
upon everything outside the circle 
of material enjoyment—a_philoso- 
phy formerly appropriated by val- 
ets in comedies, but which, in our 
day, some illustrious wits have the 
presumption to regard as the doc- 
trine of reason and the right theory 
of taste and elegance. Such men 
as these have no other occupation 
besides that of derogating from the 
dignity of human nature. They 
regard enthusiasm and 
heroism .and love, patriotism and 
liberty, as terms invented only for 
deceiving and amusing the lower 
classes. Maurice, in good time, be- 
came one of the most zcalous disci- 
ples of this skepticism. When a 
man has once entered upon such a 
career, his descent is rapid and in. 
evitable. He at first easily per- 
suades himself that it is nothing 
more than an amusing play, and 
indeed for a long time it is nothing 
more. Whatever muy be said to 
the contrary, there exists in every 
bosom, before vice has polluted its 
sanctuary, feelings of right and 
honor, which may be overlaid by 
evil associations, or denied through 
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poetry, | 


| perverseness and moral obliquity, 

but which we can not wholly extir- 
pate. We know that if the uccasion 
comes to call them forth, they will 
obey the earnest summons of the 
spirit. We confide in that experi- 
ence, and we do not foresee that 
the result of affecting vicious prin- 
ciples and of displaying an incre- 
| dulity we do not feel, will be inevi- 
tably the depravation and ruin of 
the moral sense. But before we 
are aware of the peril, we may find, 
suddenly, that those sentiments to 
which we trusted, as a sort of re- 
serve which we could call upat any 
time to reinforce our good resolu. 
tions, have melted away liko the 
mist before the sun, and left us to 
a forlorn companiouship. Having 
begun by being really better than 
we really wished to be esteemed, 
we end in being in reality what we 
once wished to appear. 

Maurice, in all this time, had not 
altogether forgotten home and its 
associations, but his thoughts were 
held back by too many immediate 
ties and complications which in- 
closed him on every side like a 
‘bird in a snare of the fowler. 
When once the wandercr has be- 
come entangled in the snares of 
life, itis difficult for him to get free. 
His father's letters, though full of 
natural tenderness and affection, 
served to irritate him secretly. The 
remonstrances of the guod Mar- 
| chioness made him smile with pity 
‘or contempt, or else recoil with self 

loathing and defiance. It was 

rmuch the fashion then, among 
young men like Maurice, to regard 
with emall veneration those rela- 
{tions wlrich the Lacedemonian 
youths had the weakness to hold 
in high esteem. The Restoration 
was now an accomplished event. 
We were approaching that social 
icrisis which threatened to change 
| the whole aspect of socicty. [know 
‘of no other epoch which has sur- 
; passed this in its contempt for all 
| rule, and in its destitution of all rev- 
erence. 

Unconsciously Maurice had im- 
bibed the spirit of insubordination, 
which pervaded the whole social 
atmosphere, and toward which the 
impetuosity of his temper and the 
‘ardor of his impulses naturally im- 
pelled him. Alas! how aitterent 
‘was he now from his former self, 
ladorned with so many graces of 
character, affectionate and full of 
‘kindness toward all with whom he 
came in contact. But it is with 
these imaginative and impulsive or- 
| granizations as with glass—smooth 
‘and soft to the touch as long as it 
remains unbroken, but presenting 
a thousand eharp edges when once 
iitis shivered into fragments. 
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Meanwhile ho had no other occu- | the blow which seemed to break | ners, and a spirit adventurous and ously, as he would have done a mar- 
I ) 


pation but to wander about Paris, 
anticipate his income, and cultivate 
his intellect just enough to meet 
the exigencies of the society of 
the sharp-witted associates whom 
he daily met. Unlike those hearts 
which, when deeply wounded, 
seek solitude, tlere to heal in 
silence, or to await for death, when 
it shall come, he rushes headlong 
into vulgar dissipations. The want 
of employment, and the weariness 
and exhaustion which succeed pas- 
sion, plunged him more and more 
deeply into various excesses every 
day. Strange remedy for the 
wounds of the soul, to attempt to 
wash the bleeding heart in the 
mire of the gutter! That young 
man is greatly to be pitied who is 
unable to respect his own misfor- 
tunes. He shows, in misinterprct- 
ing them, that he does not deserve 
to be happy. Maarico was ele- 
gant, generous, and liberal. Of 
course he was not long in acquiring 
& name and reputation in that 
equivocal world, in which the mor- 
als of the regency prevailed, with- 
out the elegance of manners, or the 
charm of knowing how to make the 
most of a sensual life, which distin- 
guished the highest class of society 
His duels and_ his 
horses, his debts and his amours, 
were talked of everywhere. Thus 
he fell, from one deep to a lower 
deep, until he -found himsclf, at 
last, face to face with the hideous 
apparition of debauchery. He 
stared at the monster without grow- 
ing j ale, and resigned to him the 
remainder of diis youth to devour. 
It was in the midst of these dis- 
orders that the letter of his father 
surprised him. That letter was 
beautiful and touching, without un- 
due anger or puerile declamation. 
Maurice in reading it felt the sting 
of remorse arousing all his nobler 
instinets. At that dear and sacred 
voice, he burst into sobs, tears start- 
ed from his eyes, and a cry of love 
at last broke from his heart, so long 
silent and closed. 

He was going to leave, he was 
leaving, he was going to break off 
his unhappy ties, when he learned 
that his father was dead. Young 
and full of life, we too often, when 
ata distance, forget that the days 
of our father are numbered; we 
postpone from mopt}r to. month our 
debts of tenderness, and it is almost 
always to a tomb that we bring our 
tears, the offspring of a tardy filial 
love. 

Maurice was overwhelmed. He 
had feverand delirium. Under the 
pretext of consoling him, his 
friends, or rather his accomplices, 
pressed around his bedside, so that 


his evil bands served but to tighten | 
them more than cver. 
what was he going to Valtravers 
for? After ineffectual efforts to 
overcome and render himsclf mas- 


proud. In the deep night where 
lightning. Between the two is- 
sues that were left to him, he did 
not hesitate. For a long time his 


ble or a picture, he concluded that 


Besides, | he had strayed, he had flashed as | she was decidedly lacking in charac- 


ter. All that he felt when near her 
Was a Vague sentiment of weariness 
‘and constraint that almost all de- 


ter of it, he found it very easy to, moral suicide had been accomplish- | bauchees experience when they 


abandon himself to the impure cur- 
rent that was dragging him away. 
It is hard to run up 0 stream which 
it is 80 easy to float down,—and the 
gulf to which it conducts has 
strange fascinations, which are un- 
known to those who have only nav- 
igated through pure and peaceful 
waters. But, more and more to;-| 
menting, the reality threatened 

him. Difficulties were multiply- 

ing around him, for the disorder, 
of the sentiments leads straight to , 
all disorders. ‘To appease the hydra ! 
of debt, and fill up the abyss yawn- 
ing at his tect, Maurice was forced 
to allow the domain of his fathers, | 
and the Chateau where he was, 
born, to be soldat auction. In short, 
he began insensibly to mingle with | 
that set of worthless ruvés that are 
always to be found at Paris, without ; 
patrimony, withow, business, with- 
out position, playing high, leading 
a fast life, and crushing with their 
inexplicable fortune honest people 
whom they despise, and, thank God, 
who pay them in the same coin. 

Whatever may be donc to escape 
it, there comes inevitably an hour 
when the merciless creditor, Desti- 
ny, knocks at the door, her till in| 
her hand. Vainly, when she pre- 
sents herself, would we try to renew 
the scene between Don Juan and 
M. Dimauche. We must, willing 
or unwilling, settle accounts with 
;heron the spot. It has been raid 
j and repeated, that man is the sport 
of chance. For my part, I do not 
; know of any logic more concise and | 
| unvarying than that of human life. | 
It is all linked and connected to- 
; gether; and fer him who can disen- 
| tungle the first knots and await pa- 
tiently the conclusion, it is certain- 
ly the most rigorous of syllogisins. ; 
So for Maurice, that which ought to 
happen, happened ; the fatal hour 
surprised him without any other! 
issue than suicide or dishonor. 

His wasa perverted, but nota per- 
verse soul. In the inidst of his great- 
est debaucheries, the story of his ori- 
gin might have been traced, and 
though singularly altered, the im- 
press of native grandeur could be. 
secn, In a word, whcre poverty 
of education walks gravely in 
tho midst of sumptuous furn- 
iture, in the crowd of parvenus 
where, as in the “ Précicises! 
ridicules,” one may seo grooms 
giving themselves the air of a mar- 
quis, this young man had brought : 
at least elegant and chivalrous man- ; 


ed. Itonly remained to him to bury 
himself; and the gloomy ennué 
that consumed him, the disgust 
which he had for himself more than 
for anything else, would urge him 
sooner or later to this vulgar end, 
vasy to foresce in an epoch where it 
Was not rare to meet with children 
of twenty years despairing of life. 
This resolution once taken, too 
proud even in his abasement tocon- 
sent to quit existence as an insol- 
vent debtor who flies from the sher- 
iff, he sold his farm of Condray, 
which he had refrained from touch- 
ing solely on Madeleine's account, 
for although he had kept in his 
heart only a partially effaced image 
of his cousin, he had nevertheless 


foreseen the possibility that this | 


child might fall into poverty. As 
sured on that point, since he knew 
that Madeleine possessed in her own 
right the domain of Valtravers, 
he sold to pay off the new debts 
he had contracted the only and last 
remnant of his paternal inherit- 
ance; then, by a vague necessity 
of emotions, which is never extinct 
in us, he wished to see again before 
dying the corner of earth where he 
was born. 

This return to his native place, 


chance to meet a chaste woman. 
‘ Avoiding leave-taking, he departed 
{as he came, without saying any- 
thing to anybody. 

On his return to Paris, he hasten- 
ed to put his affairs in order. Al- 
ready before his departure he had 
regulated his house, dismissed his 
servants and sold his equipages. 
The price of the farm of Condray 
paid his last debts. That done, he 
found himself master of a thousand 
crowns. It was more than was ne- 

/cessary to bring him to the end of 
his journey, Free from care, le 
secluded himself, deciding to bury 
in retreat the few days that re- 
mained to him on earth. If he had 
‘lived ill, he would at least die well, 
for he believed in nothing, and the 
unhappy man thought no more of 
ew than of men. The image of 
Madeleine herself, even, did not cast 
‘asingle pale ray athwart this anti- 
‘cipated evening of his life. He 
/Never once surprised himself in 
melancholy thinking of this sweet 
‘face. In his base ‘selfishness, he 
forgot that a pending lawsuit put 
seriously in question the fortune 
land entire destiny of his cousin, 


on which he had perhaps counted | 


to revive his youthful feelings, only 
served to show him in all its sterile 


wickedness the impoverishment of | 


his soul. Scarcely did he recognize 
tho paths where so many times he 
had passed between the Marchion- 
ess and the Chevalier; he saw 


again without emotion that beauti- | 
ful Nature he had so much loved, | 
which had seen him young and | 


beautiful as itself. When he came 
to seat himself at the threshold of 
the house where his father had died, 
not a tear fell from his parched eye- 
lids. Just punishment for defiled 
souls, who, after having outraged 
all that is holy and respectable here 
below, think there will come a day 
when they can slake their thirst at 
the spring of puro emotions. They 
find there nothing but gravel. 
Tobelieve this young man would 
be regenerated by contact with this 
innocent creature whom we call 
Madeleine, would be to deceive our- 
selves strangely and prepare us for 
bitter disappointments, A worship- 
er of the gross and sensual in beau- 


ty, what could hie understand of | 


this pure virginal beauty ? Not only 
was he not touched with her grace, 
but after having cxamined her curi- 


“His pistols were leaded." 


The hour drew nigh. If he still 
delayed, it was not because he was 
weak or that he hesitated. It was 
simply that, after so many fatigues 
and agitations, he forgot himself in 
the calm and silence that gather 
around a poor human soul, when, 
ready to depart, and its race run, it 
knows it has nothing more to do 
here below. Very soon all seemed to 
indicnte a fixed resolution. He had 
, written to Madeleine his farewell 
letter. His pistols were loaded ; 
and more than once had -he applied 
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to his forehead those bronze lips, as 
though he would make trial of the 
icy kiss of death. 

At last, and by this it might be 
known that the end was nigh, he 
occupied himself in destroying all 
vestiges of his past. so as to leave 
only a corpse for the comments of 
the curious. 


(To be continued.) 


’M handsome, I'm young, 
T'm only eighteen ; 
But, oh! I'm in such a fix! 
My mother declares 
I'm the worst of her cares, 


Just full of the awfulest tricks. 


ND now I'malone, 
With a minute to spare, 
T'll tell you the reason she's worried, 
And just let you know 
Why I'm tormented 80, 
And act like a person that's hurried. 


T'S because I go out 
And don't think to ask, 
Whenever I fancy to go 
For a ride to the Lake, 


Or sometimes to skate 
With Charley, or even with Joe. 


ND then it’s s0 mean, 
If I go out with Fred, 

It's * Be sure and be in before ten.” 
And it’s the same thing with 

“ Mac,” 

Or my beautiful ‘‘ Schack,”* 

And the very seme thing with poor 

Ben 


OW, Ben I don't like, 
He's so pokey and dull, 

But Charley and Joe are real gay, 
And I really declare 
I should die of despair 


If I didn't see Fred every day. 


SHUT “Schack,” is my darling, 
And words can’t express 
One-half of the charms he posseesce, 
Thongh I'm sure I'd like ** Mac,’ 
If he'd ever come back, 
And help to relieve my distresses. 


OR I must have relief, 
Ma bothers me so 
About that horrible Seth, 
And says I will marry 
Some Tom, Dick or Harry, 
And be the sure cause of her death. 


ease 


OW what shall I do? 
Pray tell me what's best; 

*D Give a hint, for her life I must save, 
For rather than mother, 
Td lose every lover 

Or bean that Fortune e’er gave. 


Seg) 


O I think I'll take ‘* Schack,” 
And just settle the matter— 

That ts, if he'll have me, you know ; 
Aud then I'll have done 


With this flirting and fun, 
And exterininate thus every bean. 


“ He suffered her (o wash his hand like a child, and bind on the herbs.” 


LA RABBIATA, 


(THE FURY.) 


a 

HE san had not yet risen. 
A thick, gray fog hung 
over Vesuvius, and ex- 
tended toward Naples, 
obscuring the little vil- 
lages upon its coast. The sea was 
calm, but the beach, situated in a 
little bay under the high bluffs of 
Sorrento, was already alive with 
the fishermen and their wives, 
drawing in the boats filled with 
nets, which had been out during 
the night. Some were occupied 
with their barks, others hoisted 
their sails, and dragged their an- 
chors and oars from the large cav- 
erns sunken in the rocks. No one 
was idle. Even the old men, too 
feeble to man the boats, helped 
form the line to pull in the nets ; 
and here and there stood an old 
woman with her distaff, or still an- 
other who guarded the grandchil- 
dren, whilst her daughter assisted 
her husband. ‘“ Rachela, do you 
see our Padre Curato?” said an old 
woman to a little girl of ten years, 
who was turning her distaff beside 
her. “He is just getting into the 
boat, and Antonino willtake him 
to Capri.” 

“Oh, Maria Santissima, how sleepy 
the reverend gentleman looks!” 
and she waved her hand to a good- 
natured looking little priest, who 
seated himself in the bark, care- 
fully pulling out his gown and 
smoothing it each side of him upon 
the wooden bench. They ceused 
working to see their curate sct off, 
who nodded kindly to the right and 
the left, to them all. 

“What is he going to Capri for, 
grandinother?” asked the child. 


“Tave they no priysts, thet they | 


must borrow ours?” 
“Do not be sosimple, child. They 


OR 


have priests, beautiful churches, and 
a hermit—more than we have. But 
a distinguished Signora is there, 
who used to live at Sorrento, and 
was very ill, and the curate was 
obliged to take her the hostie when 
they thought she was dying in the 
night. 
her so well that she can vathe in 
the seaevery day. Before she went 


away to Capri, she presented the | 


church and the poor people with a 
beautiful pile of ducats and they 
say she would not go until our 
curate promised to go there to con- 
fess her. It is astonishing how 
much she thinks of him. We may 
bless ourselves that we have a 
priest who has the gifts of an arch- 
bishop, and is sought for by great 
people. The Madonna guard him!” 
said she, waving her hand to the 
boat about to shove off. 

“Shall we have clear weather, 
my son?” asked the curate, looking 
doubtfully toward Naples. 

“The sun is not up yet,” replied 
the sailor. “It will soon eat up the 
fog.” 

“Make haste, that we get there 
before it is so hot.” 

Antonino seized the long oar, and 
suddenly stopped, looking up the 
steep way which ran down from 
Sorrento to the strand. The slight 
form of a young girl was visible, 
hurrying over the stones, who 
waved her handkerchief. She 
carried a little bundle under her 
arm, and her appearance betokened 
want. Still, she had a genteel 
manner of carrying her head erect, 
though a little strange, and the 
broad braid around her brow be- 
came her like a crown. 

“What are you waiting for?” 
asked the curate. 

“Some one is coming who, I sup- 
pose, wants to go to Capri, if you are 
willing, Padre. She will not make 
us go slower, for she is young, 
seareely eighteen years old.” 


NA A A AAG 


The Holy Virgin }.as made | 


Just then the girl appeared from 
behind the wall which lined the way. 
“Laurella!” said the priest.  § 
“ What has she to do in Capri?” q 

Antonino shrugged his shoulders, 
and the maiden approached hastily, 
| looking down. § 
| “Good morning, Rabbiata,” cried 
| the sailors. And they would have 
| said more, but for respect to the @% 
| priest, as the mute, defying manner ‘ 
of the young girl rather provoked 
the wanton ones. os 

The curate bade her good-morning 
then, and asked her if she was going 
to Capri. 3 

“Tf it is permitted to me, Padre.” § 

“Ask Antonino; he ownsthe boat, 9 
and every one is master of hisown 
property, and God is over us all.” ; 

“Here is half a carlin. Is that ¥% 
enough?” said Laurella, without % 
looking at the young sailor. 

“You can use it better than I 
can,” mumbled the fellow, making < 
a place for her, by pushing aside a J 
basket of oranges, which he was’ & 
going to sell at Capri, asthe rocky ¥ 
island did not produce enough for 
the many visitors. 

“T will not go without vaying,” 
said she, scowling. 

“Come, child, he is a brave fel- 
low,” said the curete, “who will 
not enrich himself with your mite. 
Come in, sit down by me. See, he 
has put his jacket upon the seat for 
you. He did not treat me as well. 
It is always thus with young people, 
—one little woman is more cared 
for than ten priests. Well, do not 
excuse yourself, ’Tonino. It is our 
Lord’s doing that like secks like.” 
Laurella seated herself without 
saying a word, shoving the jacket 
aside. The sailor let it be, and 
muttered something between his 
teeth, pushing vigorously against 
the quay, and the little boat moved 
off out into the bay. 

“What have you in your pack- 
et?” asked the priest, as they were 
gliding over the sea, just lighted 
by the first rays of the sun. 

“Silk, yarn, and bread, Padre. I 
sell the silk to a woman in Capri 
who makes ribbons, and the yarn 
to another.” 

“Did you spin it?” 

“Yes, Padre.” 

“If I remember rightly, you 
learned to make ribbons?” 

“Yes, but I can not be away 
from the house, mother is so much 
worse, and we are not rich enough 
to have a loom.” 

“Ts she worse? Oh, when I saw 
her at Easter, she sat up.” 

“She is never so well in the 
‘spring. Since we had the great 
| storm and the shocks of earth- 

quakes, she must lie down with 


} 
“Do not cease to pray and beg, | 
my child, that the Holy Virgin in- he was a yood young man, and, terinined how far to approve the the maiden, busying herself with 


tercedes for her. 


: : ' 
and industrious, that your prayers rento. 


may be heard.” 


“As you approached the beach, | soon, sent right from Heaven to; tures, 
they said, ‘Good-morning, Rabbi- | help yeu.” 
Why do they call you so, 


, 


ata. 


It is not a beautiful name fora Chris. she, defiantly, and quite to herself. i she, shuddering, ¢ That is why 1] 


tian, who should bo gentle and 
humble.” 

The maiden blushed deeply, and 
her eyes flashed. 

“They Inugh at me, becanse 1 
do not dance and sing and talk as 
much as the others. They should 
let me alont. Ido not do anything 
to t!.em.” 

“You might be friendly to every- 
one. 
dancing to those whose burdens 


are lighter, but a good word De. | 


comes an afflicted one.” 

She looked down, knitting her 
brows as if she would hide her black 
eyes, and for a while both were 
silent. 


The sun rose in all its splendor: 


above the mountains, and the top 
of Vesuvius overtowered the thin 
clouds which still surrounded its 
base, whilst the white houses upon 
the plain of Sorrento were visible 
in the green orange-gardens, 


“Have you heard nothing more! pent that you have trifled away will hang my heart on any man.” 
of the painter—that Neapolitan who | your happiness,” 


wanted to marry you?” asked the 
curate, 


You may leave singing and , 


{ 


| mother. 


“tel it.” 
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“Why do youtalk so? Ptellyou ingly his head, and seemed unde. 


,eive him. as vour mother has done. 


“Tf there is an opportunity,” said 


H 4 1 ie A < 
Be courageous) moreover he would move to Sor-j confession, At last he aid: For.) her pettycout, 


; “You know that I must return,” 


“Another will not appear very , Do not dwell upon such rad pic-! said Antonino, in a very indifferent 


‘you will forget all” 
“Toshall never forget: it, 


“Tinever want a husband 7? paid: ” kaid 


Better times will come, end: tone. * [ will wait until Ave Maria. 


'If you do not come, it is all the 
same to me.” 
“You must not leave your mo- 


“Have you taken a vow, or will will remain a virgin, to submit to, ther all night; you must return. 


. : 1 . . 

you go in the cloister?” noone who will misuse me one mo- 
She shook her head. 
The people are right when they they beat and kiss me now, | know | 


call you obstinate, You do not how to detend myselt. My mother: 


the world, and by your folly you the blows or kisses, for she loved 
make life more bitter to your sick him. Twill Jove no ene #9 much 
What good reason can to be sick and miserable tor him.” 
you have to refuse such an honest.) You are like a child, and speak 
upright fellow, who would support: like one whe Knows nothing of 
you and your mother too? Answer earthly troubles, Are all men like 
me, Laurella.” your father, that they give up to 
“To have ao reason,” said she, caprice and passion, beating their! 
slightly hesitating. © But Lean not wives? 
menenovgh in your neighborhood, 
“Why not?) Not even toe your who live darmoniously with their 
confessor, in whom you confide, and) wives 7" 
who wishes you well 2" 8 No one Knew how my father 
She nodded. j treated my mother. She would 
“Lighten your heart, my child. have died rather than tell them— 
If vou are right, Lwill be the first and all beeanse she Joved him. If 
one totell you so, Youare young, love is like that, closing one’s lips 
and with ut Jitthe knowledye of when they should ery for helpsand 
the world, and Inter yeu may re. making them defeuscless, [never 


Have you not) sen just 


“Ttell vou again that vou are a, 
Laurella cast a shy glanes at the | child, and do not know what you; 
sailor, who was busily rowing at! are saying. Do you think that your 


Laurella shook her head only for, the end of the boat, with his eap heart will ask you whether you 


reply. 


“We came te take your picture.| looking into the sea, apparently time comes? Then all your resist- 


og” 


Why did you refuse him 


pulled down well over his eves, love the man or not, when your 


lost in thought. The curate ob. ance will be in vain. So vou sus- 


“What did he want of it? There | served her look, and bent his car: pected the painter would treat you | 


are many others more beautiful: nearer to her. 


than I—and then, who knows what 


| 
{ 


harshly?” 


“You did not know my father,"! “Hs looked just as [have seen 


he would have done with it. My: and her eves looked very sinister. | my father look, when he took mo-! 


mother said he would bewiteh me, 


and injure my soul, and [should die,’ you were ten years old, T believe. | pardon. 


perhaps.” 


“Oh, do not believe such sinful | your obstinacy ? 
things,” said the curate, earnestly. lin paradise.” 


“Are you not in ¢iod's hands, 
without whose knowledge not one 
hair of your head can fall to the 
ground? Shall aman with a pic- 
ture be stronger than He? 


you could see that he was kind and | 


friendly. How else could he wish 
to marry you?” 

She remained silent. 

“Now, why did you refuse him + 
He must have been a good fellow, 
and quite gentecl, and he could 
have supported you and your mo- 
ther far better than you, with your 
little spinning and silk windings.” 

“We arg poor people,” she said, 


hastily. “My mother has been sick , 


a long time, and we should only 


have been a burden to him, and be- ; 


sides I am not fit for a Signore. 
He would have been ashamed when 
my friends visited him.” 
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Besides, ; 
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He died before ther in his arms and begeed her 
IT know those eyes. Men 
What has your father to do with; always look so who are capable of | 
T hope his soul is) beating their wives. Tam horrified i 
when I see them.” 
“You did not know him. a Then she was silent, and the 
was guilty of my mother’s sickness curate also. He reflected upon ' 
—he alone.” what the maiden had said; but the, 
“flow?” presence of the young sailor, who ; 
“When he ill-treated her and | had become restless, prevented any 
stamped upon her. He came home! further conversation. | 
one nicht in a rage. My mother; As they, after a two hours’ sail, | 
never said a word, but did every. | arrived at Capri, Antonino took the | 
thing he asked her to; but he beat | little priest in his arms, and carried 
her, and I cried as if my heart | him from the boat over the shallow 
would break all night, making be-, water tothe beach. Laurella waited ; 
lieve that Iwas asleep. When hej not for his return, but paddled to} 
saw her lying on the floor, he the land, her bundle in one hand; 
changed suddenly, and lifted her; and her wooden slippers in’ the | 
up, kissing her She sereamed, hej ether. : 
would suffocate her, Mother made! © You need not wait for me ; U 
me promise never to tell of it, but shall stay some time at Capri,” said 
it affected her sothat she hasnever|the curate, “and perhaps until to-, 
been well during the long years | morrow. When you go home, Lau. ! 
since his death. If she dies, I know! rella, remember meto your mother. 
well who has killed her.” | Do you return to-ni 


The little priest shouk diseprrov-]| visit you this week.” 


“Your father? 


T will} 
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i , 18, 
_Are you going far?” asked the 
Sinent and caress me the next. If) curate, 


“To Ana Capri, at a vineyard.” 
“And To must go to Capri. God 


think that you are not alone in’ did not dare to defend herself from guard you, my child—and you, my 


son.” 

Laure!la kissed her hand to him, 
and let the curate and Antonino di- 
vide a farewell, which the latter 
did not notice. He raised his cap 
to the curate and did not look at 
Laurella, 

Av they turned away, however, 
he glanced onee more to the rever- 
end gentleman, who slowly picked 
his way over the stones, and then 
watched the maiden till she reach. 
el the height, although he had to 
shade his eyes with his hand. 
Laurella turned to take breath 
and Jook around, ere the high 
walls should) shut out the view. 
The sea lay at her feet, and 
around her towered the rugged 
rocks, and never more blue and 
beauiirul and worthy to regard was 
the sca "han to-day. By chance she 
glanced toward Antonino’s boat, 
and met his gaze. They both start- 
ed, as people who are caught and 
would excuse themselves; where- 


upon the maiden continued her 


welk. 

It was one o'clock, and Antonino 
had sat two hours upon a bench at 
the fisher’s inn, Something was on 
his mind, tor he sprang up every 


) five minutes, looking up the path 


which led to the two little villages 
upon the heights, 

“The weather seems doubtful,” 
said he to the hostess, 

It was clear, but he knew the 

‘color of the heavens and the sca. 
“Tt looked just 80 at the last great 
siorm, When T almost failed to land 
the English family. You remem- 
ber it?” 

“No,” said the woman. 

“Think of me what I say, if it 
should change before night.” 

“Are there many fine people 
there ¢"? asked the hostess. 

“They commence to come; until 
now we have had Lal weather, 
Tiese who come to bathe make us 
wait for them.” 

“Spring was late. Tlave you 
earned more than we at Capri” 

“Not enough to cat maccaroni 


| twice a week, if I had nothing but 


my bark to depend upon. Nov 


| and then a letter to take to Naples, 


t 
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or a gentleman who wants to fish 
—that is all. You know that my 
uncle isrich ; he has a large orange- 
garden. He told me that as long 
as he lived I should not want, and 
that he would provide for me in 
his will, So I have got through 
the winter.” 

“Was your uncle children?” 

“No; he never married, and went 
abroad to foreign countries, where 
he made money. He is going to 
give me the direction of his great 
fishery, that I should see that all 
goes right.” 

“So you are established, Anto- 
nino?” 

The sailor shrugged his shoul- 
ders.“ Everyone has his burden to 
bear.” He then sprang up, look- 
ing to the right and left for the 
weather again, although he knew 
there was but one quarter to look to. 

“T will bring you another bot- 
tle,” said the hostess } “your uncle 
can pay for it.” 

“Only a glass more; for you 
have a fiery kind of wine here. My 
head is already hot.” 

“Tt does not affect the blood ; 
you can drink as much as you will: 
Here is my husband coming; you 
must stay and chat with him.” 

The stately padrone approached, 
his net hanging over his shoulder, 
and his cap on his curly head. He 
had been to carry fish to the Signo- 
ra, Who had ordered them for the 
little curate. 


As he saw the young sailor he 


nodded kindly to him, seating him- 

elf beside him, and talking. Just 
then his wife brought a second 
bottle of genuine, unadulterated 
Capri wine as Laurella appeared. 
She greeted them slightly, and 
stood hesitating. 

Antonino startea, saying: “T 
must go now. That is a young 
girl I brought from Sorrento, and 
she must retufn to a sick mother.” 

“Oh, it is a longtime until night. 
She will have time enough to drink 
a glass of wine. Halloo, wife, 
bring another glass.” 

“T thank you—I do not wish to 
drink it,” said Laurella, withdraw- 
ing to a distance. 

“Pour out one, wife. She only 
wants to be urged. Send her one.” 

“Let her be,” said the sailor. 
“She is obstinate, and what she 
does not wish to do, no saint can 


' earnest to-day. 


“*Must {mind you?" she said, 


the cool of the day to return. She 
did not wait long, and, before she 
could hinder it, Antonino took her 
and carried her in his arms, as a 
child, to the boat, then sprang in, 
and, with a few strokes, was in the 
open sea. 

Laurella had seated herself in 
the forward part of the boat, partly 
turning her back to the young sail- 
or, so that he could only see her 
side-face. Her expression was more 


head hung her hair. Around her 
nostrils trembled an obstinate ex- 
pression, and her mouth was firmly 
compressed 

As the boat silently glided over 
the sea, she felt after a while the 
sun’s ardent rays, and covered her 


;head with the cloth in which her 


bread was wrapped, making her 
lunch of the bread. Antonino did 
not long regard her without taking 


| two oranges from the basket which 


he had carried full to Capri, in the 
morning. “There is something 
to eat with your bread, Lanrella. 


Over her low fore- | 


and pushed him vielenuy away.” 


to your mother,” recommenced An- 
tonino. 

“We have some at home, and 
when they are gone, I will buy some 
more.” 

“Take these to her with my com- 
pliments. ’ 

“She does not know you.” 

“You can tell her who Tam. 

“T also do not know you.” 

It was not the first time she had 
denied him her acquaintance. 

It happened one Sunday, a year 
‘before this, just as the painter ar- 


with other young fellows of the 
town, was playing upon a square 
near the principal street, where the 
painter saw Laurella for the first 
time, carrying a water-pitcher upon 
her head. 

Struck with her appearance the 
young Neapolitan stood gazing at 
her, when he might have got out 
of the way in two steps. 


reminded him that it was no place 
lea lose himself in thought. He 


rived at Sorrento, that Antonino, | 


A rough ball which hit his ankle | 


Laurella observed it not, looked 
quite unembarrassed, leaning over 
the boat to let the water glide 
through her fingers, then took off 
the cloth to arrange her hair as if 
she was quite alone, betraying no 
emotion, save a scowl, and her vain 
efforts to cool her cheeks by her 
wet hands. 

They were in the open sea, not a 
sail far or near to be seen; not a sea- 
| gull broke the stillness. Antonino 
looked around ; a thought seemed to 
seize him, his checks paled, and his 
oars dropped. 

/ Involuntarily, Laurella turned to 
| look at him, excited, but not fright- 
| ened, 

“This must come to an end,” he 
burst forth. “It has lasted so long 
that I wonder she has not ruined 
me. So you say that you do not 
know me? Have you not seen for 
a long time that I have gone about 
like one mad, with my heart full to 
tell you? Then you make up a 
wry face and turn your back to me.” 

“What have Ito say to you?” 
said she, very dryly. “I saw that 
you would like to marry me, but I 
do not wish you or any one else for 
a husband.” 

“No one? You will not always 
say so, because you have refused 
the artist. You were a mere child 
then. You will one day be lone- 
some, and then you will take the 
first one that you can get.” 

“No one knows his future; I 
may change my mind. What is that 
to you?” 

“What is that to me?” he con- 
tinued, and sprang up so that he 
shook the boat. ‘“ What is that to 
me? Can you ask it when you know 
how I feel? May he perish whom 
you favor.” 

“Did I ever promise myself to 


you? Am I to blame if you are 
crazy? What right have you to 
mi ee 


| “Oh, it is not indeed trahscribed. 
| No lawyer has written it down in 


Do not think that I kept them for, glanced around as if waiting an) Latin, and scaled the document ; 


you. They rolled out of the bas- 


japology. The sailor who threw 


but I know and feel that I have as 


ket into the boat, andI found them | it looked so defiant in fhe midst) much right to you as to heaven, if 


there when I put back the empty 
baskets.” 

“Eat them yourself. My bread 
is enough.” 

“They are refreshing in the heat, 


_and you have walked far.” 


“They gave me a glass of water 


}of his friends, that the stranger 
| thought it advisable to move on. 
This was often spoken of, as it be- 
came noised about that Laurella 
was wooed by him. 

The artist asked her if she knew 
him, and if she refused him on this 


rsuade her to.” With that he | up there, and that refreshed me.” | rough fellow’s account. He heard 
pe } 


unloosel the bark, and waited the 


maiden’s leave-taking of the host- them fall into the basket. 


ess, who hesitatingly approached. 


| 


“As you will,” he said, and let 


Another long silence. 


spinning; and the strangers who | sought their prey noiselessly. 


came over in the morning awaited 
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The heal 
She looked all around, as if she ex-| was as smooth as a river, and 
pected othercompany. The strand | was scarcely ruffed by the keel. |The otherwise good-natured face of 
was deserted, save by a few women | The white sca-birds, also, who were 
and children, who were sleeping or | nested in the holes on the shore, 


of it. 

| Since then, when she met Anto- 

nino, she must have recognized him. 
There they sat as bitter enemies. 


Antonino was very red ; he beat the 
waves so that the foam covered him, 


| 


and his lips moved as if by angry 
“You might take the two oranges | words. pied aye 
by : O OQ 


SALA AOA 


Iaman honest man. Do you think 
I could see you go to the altar with 
another, and suffer the shame to 
have the girls go past me shrug- 
gmg their shoulders?” 

“Do what you like! Iam not 
afraid of you, as much as you threat- 
en. I will also do what I like.” 

“You will not long do it,” said 
he, trembling all over. ‘Tam man 
enough not to spoil my life for such 
an imp. Do you kyow that you 
are in my power, and must do as I 
say?” 

She started, and her eyes flashed. 

“ Kill me, if you dare,” she said 


“No one must half do a thing. 
There is room enough in the sea 
for two,” said he in a gentler tone. 
“T can not help you, my child. 
We must both go down, at once, 
now!” seizing her with both arms. 

Suddenly he drew back the right 
hand. She had bitten him, and the 
blood gushed forth. 

“Muatl mind you?” she said, and 
pushed him violently away. “ Let 
us see if amin your power ;” and 
with that she sprang into the sea, 
and disappeared for a moment in 
the depths. 

She rose quickly; her clothes 
stuck to her; her hair, unloosed by 
the waves, hung heavily about her 
neck. She swam vigorously from 
the boat toward the shore, without 
uttering a sound. 

The sudden fright seemed to have 
paralyzed his senses. He bent over, 
looking after her as if a miracle 
met his gaze ; then rowed with all 
his might after her, his boat red 
with blood. 

, Ina moment he reached her, swim 


as hastily as she might. ° Maria | 


Santissima,” he cried,“ come inthe 
boat. I was mad. God only knowa 
what clouded my reason. I knew 
not what I saidordid. You must 
forgive me, Laurella. Get in and 
save your life.” 

She swam on ag if she heard no- 
thing. 

“You can not reach land; it is 
two miles yet. 

“Think of your mother. If any- 
thing happens to you, she will die 
of fright.” 

With a glance Laurella measured 
the distance to the shore; then, 
without answering, she swam to 
tle boat, seizing it with both hands. 

Antonino stood up to help her, 
and his jacket fell into the sea as 


the boat was tipped by the weight | 


of the maiden. Nimbly she swung 
herself in, takimg her former scat. 

She was saved, and Antonino seiz- 
ed the orrs. She wrung the water 
from her petticoat, and from her 
hair, and .n doing so saw the blood, 


which catised her to glance at his | 


han?. .naiaging the oars as if un- 
wounded. 

“There is a cloth,’ said she. 

He shook his head and rowed on, 
It she went to him and bound it 
en the deep wound. Then she took 
the oar, as much as he wished to 
prevent her, and, seating herself op- 
posite, rowed vigorously. 

They were both pale and still. As 
they neared the land, they met the 


fishermen about to throw out their ' 


neta for the night. They called to 
Antonino, and nodded to Laurella. 
Neither answered. 

Ar they reached the strand, the 
fun was still above Procida. Lau- 


rella shook her drese, which was 
quite dry, and sprang from the boat. 

The old spinner was still on the 
beach, As she saw Antonino she 
cried: “ What is the matter with 
your hand? Oh, Maria, the bark 
isswimming in blood!” 

“Tt is nothing,” answered the sail. 
or. tore my hand ona nail. It 
willShe well to-morrow. The cursed | 
blood came so quickly that it looks 
worse than it is” 

“Twill give vou some herbs, com- 
rade. Wait.” 

“Do not trouble yourself, T have 
‘a healthy skin that heals quickly.” 

“Addio,” said Laurella, and turn. | 
ed into the narrow path home. 

“ Good-night,” he cried, without 
looking at her, then took out the 
basket and other things, and took 
them to his cabin. 

No one was in the two little 
rooms that he paced to and fro. In 
the open windows, which could oniy 
be closed by wooden shutters, blew 
the fresh air, and the quiet did | 
him jrood. 

He stood long before the picture 
(of the Virgin thoughtfully, but he 
‘could not pray. What had he to ask 
for, when there was no more hope ? 

Day seemed to stand still. He 
longed for the night, for he was 
weary, and the loss of blood affected 
him more than he was willing to 
acknowledge. His hand pained him, 
and he unbound it. The blood gushed 
out again, and around the wound 
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“Too much trouble,” said he,| you meet me in future, do me the 
without any bitterness, “It 18 al-! pleasure not to look at me, that I may 
ready much better, and if it war not think you remember my guilt. 
worse I deserved it. What do you!’ Now good-night, and let it be the 
want here at this time? What if, last.’ : 
some one should meet you?” He placed the cloth in the basket 

“T do not trouble myself about: and the cross also. As he regarded 
anyone. I will see your hand and! her tace he was irightened. Great 
bind on the herbs, for you can not! tears ran down her checks,and she 
do it with your left hand.” let them have their course. 

“Tt is unnecessary, T tell you.” “Maria Santissima!” he cried, 

“Let me see it, that I may be-' “are you ill?) You tremble from 
lieve you.” head to foot.” 

She seized his hand and took “It isnothing,” she said; “I will 
away the bandage, Asshe saw the! go home,” and turned to the door. 
swelling she started and cried,! Grief overpowered her and she 
“Jesus Maria!” | leaned against the door, and sobbed 

“Tt is swollen up a little; that loudly. But before he could go to 
will go away in a day or two.” her she turned suddenly and fell 

She shook her head.“ You ean upon his neck. 
not ge to sea for a week.” ' “Tecan not bear it,” she shrieked, 

“Tthink so; to-morrow, perhaps.” and clung to him as one clings to 

He suffered her to wash his hand life. “ Ican not bear it that you give 
like a child, and bind on the herbs me no kind word, and tell me to 
which soothed it, and then wrap it go away from you with all this 
in the linen she had brought with guilt on my conscience. Beat me, 
her. ; stamp upon me, curse me! If it 

As it was all done he said: “T is true that you still love me, 
thank you, and beg you todo me take me and do what you will 
another favor, to forgive me, and with me, but do not send me away 
forget all that I said and done. I thus.” 
do not Know myself how it hap-, | Violent sobbing interrupted her. 
pened. You never gave meoccasion! He held her a few moments 
for it, truly, and you shall never: speechless in his arms. “ Oh, do I 
hear anything mure from me to) still love you?” he cried at last. 
grieve you.” “Do youthink all my heart's blood 

“Tshould beg your pardon, I flowed from the wound? Do you 
should have done otherwise and not feel it beat in my bosom as if 
not provoked you by my silence.‘ it would fly to you? If you are 


it was badly swollen. He carefully | And the wound "—— 
washed and cooled it, and the) “Tt was in self-defense. Do not | 
marks of the teeth were distinctly | speak of forgiveness. It is no mat- | 
visible. “She did right,” svid, ter. You have done me a service. . 
the. “Twas a beast, and deserved it. ' and I thank you for it. Now go , 
: Twill send her the cloth by Giuseppe home to rest. There is the cloth, 
in the morning. She shall never! that youcan take right away.” 

nee me again.” He handed it to her, but she: 


1 
i 
‘ 
t 
| 


‘only asking me to love you to 


tempt me to pity, go, and I will 
forget this also. You shall not 
think that you owe it to me, be- 
cause T suffer for you.” 

“No,” said she, looking in hia 
face; “1 love you, and I must tell 
you that [have long defied it. Ican 


He washed the cloth and spread ; 
it to dry, and then bound his hand , 
as well as he could with the left 
hand and his teeth, throwing him. | 
self upon his bed, closing his eves. 

The bricht moonlight awaked 
vhim and the throbbing pain. He 
jumped up to cool the feverish 
blood in the water, and heard a 
slight noise at the door. “ Who 
is there?” he cried, opening it. 
Laurella stood before him! With. 
out saying much she stepped in, 
threw back her cloth from her 
head, placing a little basket upon 
the table, stopping to breathe. \ 

“You come to get your hand- 
kerchief?” he asked. “You could 
_have spared yourself the trouble, as; 
/L would return it by Ginseppe | 
‘Tt is no matter about the cloth,” 
she quickly answered, “T have 
been upon the mountain to find | 
some herbs, to atop the blood. ! 
/There,” said she, and raised the 
cover. 


seemed to stand there as if strug 
gling. At last she said: “ You lost 
your jacket on my account, and I 
know the money was in the pocket 
which they paid vou for the oranges. 
T can not return it, for we have not 
got 69 much in the house, and if 
we had, it belongs to mother. But 
T have a silver erosa which the 
painter laid on the table the last 
visit to us. If you will sell it and 
pay yourself, T will try to earn the 
rest in spinning, when mother is 
asleep.” 

“To shall not take it,” said he, 
tartly, and shoved the white cross 
into the basket. 

“You must take it. It may bea 
long time before you can use your 
hand. 


look at it again.” 
“Throw it into the sea, then.” 
“Tt is not a present that I make 
you, but your just right.” 
“Right! T have no right upon 
anything belonging to you. 


When 


There it 18, and T will never; 


not keep it any longer, and I will 
kiss you that you should not doubt, 
fur you can believe that Laurella 
: kisses no one that she will not have 
| for a husband.” 
| She kissed him again and again, 
and said, “Good-night, go to sleep ; 
' go not with me,as I fear no one but 
! you.” 
| With that she flitted through 
the door, and disappeared in the 
shadow of the wall. He gazed a 
i long time at the sea, and at the 
stars which were mirrored therein. 

As Padre Curato came to the con- 
fessional where Laurella knelt, he 
smiled to himself. 

“Who would havethought,” said 
‘he, “that God would have mercy 
8) soon on this wayward heart ? 

“T reproached myself that I did 
not menace still harder the demon 
obstinacy. 

“ But we are short-sighted to the 
ways of Heaven. Now the Lord 
! bless her, and let me live long 
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enough to see Laurella’s eldest boy | able resort is by far the quietest 
in his father’s place upon the boat. | place [ know. Perhaps the sea, 
Ei-hei-Rabbiata.” forever washing the shore with its 
eo incessant waves, calms the atmos. 

phere; for the sea, like music, at 

: THE COQUETTE. once excites and soothes, and this 

 ELIGHTFUL, for the first few days satisfied. 
San ann ees hes T had been a week at Newport 
Sparillie Tres before I found out the belle of the 
‘And darkling, season, or Newport always has a 
Like foam on the sca; “bello;” that is a luxury it could 
Now lence sighing, hot possibly dispense with. 
an ee ence aes , I was sitting quietly on the piazza 
Creature on earth! of the hotel, as became an invalid, 
when a cavalcade dashed up—three 
lndies and a triple escort of cava- 
liers, 

“There is the belle!” whispered 
Mrs. Appleton, my chaperone, in 
my ear. 

She did not say «which, so I looked 
for myself—ever the best plan. 

7 The first that alighted was the 
MAGINE a very quict | whitest of blondes. I had rarely 
sf \2f young woman, who had]scen such flaxen fair hair, such 

3) lived her lifetime of twenty | delicate shell-like tinting of check 
YA or thereabouts in strict | and lip—for she had rose-pink lips, 
seclusion, suddenly precip- | not scarlet, and she was as lovely 
itated upon life at Newport, when | xs the dawn. 
the fashionable season is at its} “Beatrice St. Clair,” raid Mr. 
height. Appleton, who Knew every one at 

This was precisely my case. I] the seashore. 
had been ill; no one but I knew| Next came the sister of Beatrice ; 
the cause, and, as women are apt to | I knew her by the likeness, though 
do when the malady is purely men- | she was darker and haughtier. 
tal, I told the secret to no one. I Last of all came the “ belle ’— 
had the pleasure—by no means a| Lilla Bird. She was less pretty 
small onc—of baffling physicians,|than the others, but her “air” 
until, through sheer despair, they | decided it, even if there had not 
put on the visage of owls, and de-!| been a rush to assist her in alight- 
clared that the “sea air was the | ing. 
sole panacea otherwise,” and heren| Miss Bird looked past the rush 
solemn nod finished the sentence. | to where a gentleman stood on the 
But I knew what they meant all the | piazza, carelessly gazing down as 
same. They considered my case |if merely ‘a looker-on in Vienna.” 
“critical.” I did not. These mental | But I, who was near him, knew 
maladies are not, can not be as dan-| better, for his eyes, though they 
gerous as people think, else how | seemed quict, flashed when he saw 
should so many live through them? | Lilla, and I heard his breath come 
They inflict intense suffering, it is | quickly. 
true, but then it is through suffering | He descended though, as it gal- 
only that one becomes either wise |Jantry rather than inclination had | 
or pure, as it is through temptation | decided the matter. I had fancied | 
resisted that we become strong. Lilla less pretty than the others, 

By the time “sea air” had been | until, resting one tiny gauntleted 
decided upon I was quite ready to) hand on this gentleman’s shoulder, 
accept the decision, feeling thankful | with one swift motion she alighted. 
enough that Newport, rather than] “Thanks, Mr. Polance.” 
Saratoga, had gained the day. I} He bowed, and Lilla came up the 
had never cared for the latter. It | ateps. Her checks were scarlet from 
seemed to me an olla-podrida of {the ride, but otherwise her com- 
everything and everybody; there | plexion was French pale, and, as I 
were classes of people there, but no | found afterward, that was its native 
individuals —a huge bouquet, an|tint. I think her chief charm was 
inextricable confusion of colors, out | in her motion ; that was go lithe, ao 
of which one could select nothing | rapid, so gliding, yet effortless. 
to interest or delight. She Janghed and chatted as she 

I came gladly therefore to New- | passed on, and yet, though her face 
port, and found it the paradise of | was bright as she glided by my | 
convalescents. Newport does not 
hurry or agitate itself at any time 
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A MONTH OF VANITY FAIR. 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 
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plume kissing the clear red cheek, | 


whatever; it has always plenty of | I shivered as I sat there, she seemed | 
leisure, and for a so-called fashion- | 80 cold while go brilliant. | 


“1 could never love her, were Ta, 
man,” I remember thinking to my- 
self. e 
Mr. Polance looked after her, but 
did not follow. Mrs. Appleton 
introduced him to me. 

“Miss Winfield has been il, and 

T have brought her here to get, 
well.” 
“Everybody does thiftere, I 
believe,” said the young man smil- 
ing, and somehow, looking into his 
face, 1 understood him at once. 

He had clear, frank eyes, and a 
mouth that one must needs call’ 
“unworldly,” since no other epithet 
expresses it. 

Mrs. Appleton went away and 
left us. I think she had some idea 
of “making a match” for me, as 
the phrase is; and so, as we had 
no choice, Mr. Polance and myself 
began to talk. 

At first it was only rides, pathing, 
ete.—watering-place topics ever at 
hand. At last: 

“You know Miss Lilla Bird, of 
course ?” 

“No; but she is the belle, I 
understand, and so, by good rights, ; 
IT should. She isn’t pretty, though 
—is she?” asked I, with malice 
prepense. 

“TI do not know,” he answered 
very quietly; but my ears were 
keen, and I detected despair in the 
accents. He, I saw, was long past 
finding that out; Lilla was beauti- 
ful to him ever and always, with 
that beauty love bestows upon its 
object. 

In the evening I sat upon the 
piazza again, for I was to “take the 
sea air’ as much as porsible. Mrs. 
Appleton would have made a mum- 
my of me with wraps, but I dis. 
carded them for a fleecy shaw] of 
searlet that yet kept me warm 
enough, for the air was calm, and 
the rose of eunset yet lingered, ; 
and the night-breeze had not yet’ 
arisen, 

So rat I, wrapped in a quict that 
was hardly content, for I was striv- 
ing to forget; it was a point of | 
pride so to do, 

The white blonde Beatrice came 
toward me, a floating cloud of blue; 
two heavy ringlets, fine as floss, 
fell over the dress, palest gold in 
the sky-tint Jike moonbeams. I 
could not tell what her face ex- 
pressed ; it seemed like a mask, and | 
hid her feelings as a Frenchman 
said language should conceal 
thought. The mask was fair, at all 
events, and who atriver to look be- 
neath when this is the case? \ 

I did, for T detest surfaces. They: 


Beyond that I watched others, that | 
I might learn to kuaw myself. | 
The sister of Beatrice was just be. 


\- - ‘ 
hind her, though so absorbed in the 


latter I had not noticed. Yet I was 
glad to do so now, for this sister 
was worth looking at, she had such 
un impassioned face; not a mask 
either, for it showed vivid dis- 
content. 

«Are vou better to-night 9” asked 
Beatrice of me. 

“Yes; the ocean air is like nee. 
tar.” 

“Ah!” said the other, “do you 
not love the sea? Ido; but it fills 
me with discontent. I always want 
to be better, and I never, never can.” 

“Myra is an enthusiast,” smiled 
Beatrice in her gentle way—zo gen- 
tle that I knew it was not natural. 

Then the two floated past me, 
and stood looking toward the hori- 
zon, above whose paling rose the 
fresh young moon was rising. 

My senses, doubly fine from ill- 
ness, took in all that they said, 
though I heard it as in a dream. 

At first they spoke of me. 

“She was pretty before she was 
sick, I think,” said Beatrice. . 

“She is more than that now; she 
looks like a spirit about to escape 
the body.” 

“Would that I could do that, 
Myra.” 

“Oh, Beatrice! you are so lovely ! 
If I were like you I would reign 
like a queen.” 

“When you hate yourself and— 
everyone almost, like me, you 
would not care for reigning.” 

Without turning my head I gazed 
upon Beatrice ; the mask had drop- 
ped. Utter weariness, self-loathing, 
was the expression of her face. 

Myra, reaching up to her, for the 
other was taller, drew her sister's 
head down until it lay on her shoul- 
der—the fair ringlets almost toueh- 
ed the ground, so long were they. 

“Oh, Beatrice! you do not care to 
live when your hair isso beautiful!” 
jested Myra, but tears glistened in 
her eves. 

Beatrice lifted her head—not 
proudly, but as if there were no 
resting-place for her, and Myra be- 
yan: 

“ Beatrice, what is the secret. of 
Lilla Bird’s power? IT wish I knew 
it—she charms everybody.” 

“Do you think eo?” lnughfd 
Beatrice, lightly yet bitterly, ‘She 
charms ererybody and therefore 10- 
body. There is nobody who really 
cares for Lilla but Polance ; and he 
loves her because he does not un- 
derstand her.” 

Here a bevy of people came out ; 
what a waving of fans, what a flut- 
ter of scarfs and laces! Music be- 


chair, riding-train over arm, ostrich | are shame ; I wish to know the truth, | gan to play ; itcame in long wafts of 


melody that the breeze carried far 
onward, for the night-wind had 
risen, but it was.warm and spicy— 


aie 


ae 
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that rare thing, a warm wind at the 
seashore. 


| 
' 
i. 


gay asa tulip-bed with all rainbow 


beside her. 

She was not amass of Ince, fea- 
thers, jewels, like the rest ; she had 
on a lavender erépe, and there were 
fine white bell-tlowers in her hair, 
in her bosom, in her hand. i 

They went into the saloon, pres- 
ently, to dance, and I followed, sat | 
just within the window, and looked ; 
on. Like Myra, I wondered at the. 
secret of Lilla Bird’s power, for I 
had not believed what Beatrice had | 
told hersister; I fancied jealousy at. 
the bottom. It wasa grand mistake. 

T thought as T watched Lilla that 
I had never seen so cold a person. 
She sparkled like a diamond forall! 
who surrounded her. and cared as 
little asa diamond might for any of 
them. She eared for no one but; 
herself and Polanee; though even 
he was not allin all to her. While 
she laughed with one and another, 
raised her almond-shaped eyes to 
this one and that, asif her thought 
was of them, behold you! it was 
only of herself she thonght at all. 
The one thing she prized in those 
who came near her was their admi- 
ration; and that she won because 
she wished nothing further. Your 
brave, true woman is seldom, if ever, 
a belle; she demands too much the 
homage of true respect, and that it- 
self is somewhat rare, for how many 
men gauge the deep heart of wo- 
manhood and prize itas they should ? 

My heart ached for Polance; 1 
raw that, of all who professed ad- 
miration for Lilla, he only Jared. I 
kaw as Well that he moved her more 
than any other, but she was not one 
to be governed by the dictates of her! 
heart. She would sacrifice him at 
any time when she could do it to 
advantage. 

By and by there was a lull in the | 
music, the dancers stopped ; 2 whis- | 
per ran around the room : “ Beatrice 
St. Clair is going to sing.” 

There was a grand-piano standing ; 
near the window. Toward it eame 
Beatrice, a floating cloud of blue, 
brightened by the fall of lovelicst 
hair. 

I can not forget her song. It was 
one of Jean Ingelow's; and this 
was the verse that Will make me 
remember it always: 


“Thou didst set thy foot in the ship, and 
enil 
To the ice-fields and the snow; 
Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail, 
And the end I could not know; 
How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 


Whom that day I held not dear? 
How could I know I should love thee away 
When I did not love thee ancar?’"’ 


As I listened, the prido that had 
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hound fecling melted; I felt the dancing, like herself, was cold; she the weeks were ended, with the 


erent. drops fall) from my cyes. 


away my refusal—whither? ~The 


could Tohate my pride enough to 
humble it and reeall him‘? or, wo- 
man-]j should TI hug it to the 
death 7” In that last case, even the 
“rea air” would never heal my mal- 
ady. 

But no matter for myself: as Bea- 
triee sang T looked at Lilla Bird. 
Her face expressed one fecling at 
all events—that of utter jealousy. 
She could not bear, even for an in- 
stant, to share her scepter with ano- 
ther. Her sway must be absolute 
and unbounded, Polance was not 
looking at her then ; if so, he would 
perhaps have been disenchanted. I 
thought her lips would bleed, she bit 
them so, When Beatrice was done, 
however, Lilla glided up to her: 

“You have such a wenlerful 


voice, You will surely sing again.” : 


“One song for one evening,” said 
Beatrice in her gentle way. She had 
fathomed the jealousy. 

Polanee caine toward my window, 
and ensconced himself beside me. 

© You have more feeling than any 
here. Will you be angry with me 
if Tsaw vour tears, and tell you 8907" 

“T have been too ill to be angered 
easily, Does Miss Bird sing? I 
suppose as well as her namesakes ?” 


“She rarely touches the piano; : 
but then she does everything else so | 


well that if she sang she would be 
too charming.” 
There was a slight accent of irony 


in the young man’s voice. Ignoring | 


it. T went on: 
© She dresses well, at all events; 


with simplicity, which is a relief | 


here. Those tlowers she wears suit 
her precisely.” 

“T gave her them,” said Polance. 
with sad bitterness. “She will adorn 
herself with them = to-night, and 
when they have served her purpose 
she will throw them away. That 
would be my fate did she guess I 
loved her—but she never shall!” 

The poor child did not dream that 
his secret was shared by all who 
saw them together, But since, from 
some unknown reason—was it be- 
cause both were suffering ?--he had 
chosen to confide in me, IT would 


endeavor to speak some word of | 


cheer. 

But my lips remained quicscent, 
and the moment fled. 

“See, she is dancing,” he said in 
bitter-sweet tones. 

T looked, and could not. turn away. 
Lilla in motion was exquisite ; her 
lithe, swift motions, that seemed to 
bear her along without an effort, 
charmed the vision, and yet her 


Jenred for it only because it became 


In the midst of the company— He, tno, the man I loved, had borne «her, 


| As she danced, something: for an 


most remarkable-looking men [had 
ever seen ; he attracted and repulsed 
me in one. A handsome face, but 
its pride was terrible, He also was 

Swatehing Lilla; when = she liad 
finished he went over to her and 

felaimed aequaintance, 

Her face grew brilliant, but not 

la touch of warmth was on either 

‘lip. or cheek, or brow: (iat never 

came but for one only—Polanes. 

In a moment Lilla was dancing 
with the new-comer. They awept 
| past Polance and myself, and they 
(chilled me in their passage. 

' T looked at my companion; the 
pain of his face was a strange sight 
to eee there, forming an awfal back- 

‘ground to that giddy whirl of ap- 

parently giddy dancers. 

They seemed happy all. Beatriee 
St. Clair wore a mask indeed, but it 
,Wasasmiling one, Youhad thought, 
as she floated in a cloud of blue, 
(golden fair hair outstreaming, that 
| she was “hope-enchanted.” 

{ IT could not endure this show of 

-shams. I, at all events, would) be 
free of vails and masks. 

| With resolute steps I went np to 
my room. To wrote and mnesaid 

i words that never should have been 

‘said, and ended with two lines of 

the song Beatrice had woven into 

‘such melody : 


“How could I know I should love thee 
away 
When I did not love thee ancar +" 
Yes, I had loved g0 well that I 
had made the strange mistake of 
thinking it had not been at all; 
even as, breathing the air always, 
we know not its blessing until we 
are stifling to death from its want. 
The next morning Polance said 
‘to me: “T have found out allabout 
the new-comer—he is the best part? 
‘at Newport ; Lilla will marry him.” 
The weeks went on. Weeks of 
waiting to me. I had a month of 
Vanity Fair. There, by the great 
sea that sounded its deep harmonies 
upon the shore, out of whose bosom 
the sweet) dawn rosa smiling 
through the mist-vails, into whose 
‘bosom the sun descended with all 
eloriesof cloud-coloring—ves, there 
beside the sea that every hour in 


soul there had been given gifts, 
great possibilities, but they would 
not be true to themselves, and so 
were miserable through all their 
masks, 

Polance's words came true ; before 


the day rebuked the silly mockery, - 
even there Vanity Fair plaved out | 
,itsempty, miserable faree, To every , 


same brilliant case that she would 


have accepted a partner for the 
‘dance, she had chosen a partner for 


colors—I found Lilla Bird, Polance keen sting of conscience assured | instant drew my eyes to the door. lite. Neither loved the other; she 
‘ane that Thad embittered twe lives :! way. Within it stood one of the ! was the “belle of the season,” he the 


“Dest purté” there, as Polance aaid. 
Two of us had learned a lesson 

lany way—Polance and myself. 

| “PE shall not break my heart, and 

-it will make a man of me,” were 

‘his words to me; and he who had 


{been an idler went his way, “ took 


up the burden of life,” and years 
afterward LT heard of him as one who 
' was helping to do the world’s work 
wisely and well. 

On the last day of the month, he 
to whom my soul had cried came, 
and took me home. 

At first they said: “Is it not 
wonderful? The sea air has acted 
like magic.” 

But when they knew the real 
charm they smiled, and in tender 
voicea wished me fuppiness, And 
that beautiful guest, which abides 
only with hearts that are true, and 
that shuns the purlieus of Vanity 
Fair, has unfurled her shining 
wings in our home, and made it a 
very sanctuary of rest and thanks- 
giving, 
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MY OWN DEAR NATIVE HOME! 
RY MRS, M. A. KIDDER. 


&, HAVE wandered far through the 
{ wide, wide world, 

, *G" To the East, where the Orient splen- 
dors shine— {vine 

Where the purple flags of the clustering 

Tn the yellow sunsets glint and glow, 

To the West. where the prairie blossoms 
grow, 

And yet to me, wherever I roain, 

There's nought like my own dear native 
home ! 


que solemn woods, they are dear to 

» ome; 

\) T can shut my eres in the twilight 
dim, 

And fancy [hear the woodland hymn— 

That grand old hymn in the forest lone, 

That was sung by the breezes years agone, 

As they shook the roof of the emerald 
dome, 

The woods of my own dear native home! 


up shining rivers and streams and 

¢ rills— 

Sy How dear is each billow and ripple 
bright, 

As they dance and glow in the golden 
light; 

How grateful and cool to the weary eye, 

Though fancy atone may bring them nigh! 

Each azure billow enwreathed with foam, 

{| That flows near my own dear native home! 


OLUMBLA‘S sons, they are scattered 
ie wide, 
Throngh the leneth and breadth of 
the teeming earth, 
‘And her daughters, far from the home- 
' stead hearth, 
(Still see in their dreams the fire-light’s 
That lit up the faces of long age! [glow 
Thus fetterless fancy backward roame 
To the ecenes of our own dear native 
homes! 


1868. 
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“MopERN Patuistry; on, Book oF 
tur Hanp."’—The title of this book 
hardly does justice to ite character. It is 
not by any means a mere * furtune-tel- 


ling” concern; but evidently the work of : 


a centieman of considerable attainments, 
extensive reading, and large historical | 
information. 
and psychological phenomena, from 
which theories are edneed which are at 


least probable, and certainly interesting. | 


From the hand the author reads persons 
and character, rather than fortunes, as 
clearly as Lavater did in the face, or Mr. 
Welle. of phrenological celebrity, does in 
the shape and size of the head. 

The author, A. R. Craig, the author also 
of the * Philosophy of Training,’ has | 
based his system on the French eystem ; 
of D'Arpentigny and Desbarrolles, to 
which are added orizinal deductions of 
hisown. The book is handsomely issued 
by the American News Company. 

‘BREAKING AWAY.”’—A new story by 
Oliver Optic, from the press of Lee & ; 
Shepard of Boston. It is a narrative of 
school tyranny and injustice, and how 
the “ boys’? broke away from it, and 
what they succeeded in effecting, in the 
author's well-known etyle, which is ex- 
ceedingly popular with boys. 

“ Youne AMFRICA ABROAD.""—The gec- 
ond ofa series from the same pen and the 
same publishers, describing the adven- 
tures of a party of school-buye, who nade 
the voyage across the Atlantic in an 
* Academy” hip, visiting Ireland and 
Scotland, is as interesting as the preced- 
ing one. It is interspersed throughout 
with much uveful information respecting 
the countries visited, conveyed in famil- 
far, colloquial style, which of course lends 
additional interest. 

“Jack oF ALL Trapes."—This fs the 
first of a new eeries of storica for girls, 
issued in time for the holidays, and pre- 
senting a remarkably attractive extertor. 
The story consists of the adventures of a 
little girl, stolen in infancy from her pa- 
rents, and, thouzh not at all original in 
idea, derives interest from the child's 
originality, and the contrast of ecencs and 
characters. Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker will 


It is full of curious facts | 


not win little friends like ‘* Sophia May,” 
but “ Litde Prnudys" are not caught every 
day, and the present ia up to the average 
of children's books. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, are the publishers, 

“Dotry Diwpie.”"—All the readers of , 
Young AMERICA are acquainted with ; 
“Sophia May" and Dotty Dimple. So- 
phia May, whose © Little Prudy” willlive 
forever, ax one of the most charming of 
child-creations, haa put Dotty Dimple in 
a book, and Lee & Shepard have publish. | 
ed it in their nsnal neat and beautiful 
style, making many litte girls’ hearts 
glad during the holiday season with 
Dotty’s bright sayings, incloged in so 
pretty acover, 

“CLIMBING THE Ropr.”’—This {s anoth- 
er of Lee & Shepard's Juvenile books. 
and itis also by one of the contributors 
to Young Amenica, “ May Mannering,” 
the pleasant author of the “Little Prin- 
cess,’ and other admirable sketches, pub- 
Nehed in Youxea AmERica. Those who 
have read stories from her pen will not 
need to be told that her style ie graceful 
and attractive, her incidents graphically 
told, and her aims always high and no- 
ble. This story is of a little saflor-boy, 
and illustrates “Wow God helps those 
who help themselves.” We must also 
add that it is a‘ picture book,” 


“ BILLy Grimes’ Favorite" is another 
of the series of holiday books, pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, by the same 
author. Billy Grimce fea negro of the 
Uncle Tom eort, and teaches his favor- 
ite, who is a dull scholar, but 2 good boy, 


: tomake the most of himself, and of course 


he, and Billy too, come out all right in 
the end, and everybody, except the wicked 
and the lazy, are happy. 


“ALEXIS THE RuNAWAY.”—The second 


of the * Rosa Abbott” series of juvenile | 


story books, and written in a very lively 
and charming vein. The only objection 
we have to make to this author, is one 
that will apply to three-fourths of the wri- 
ters for children, viz., that their children 
arc all grown up men and women. 


“JupcE Not; on, Hester Powers’ 
Gmtuoop,”’—The seene ix laid in a lovely 
English village, where a costly monu- 
ment, bearing this inscription, ‘ JUDGE 
NOT," arrests the attention and excites 
the curiosity of every summer tourist. 
Hester Powers, a village beauty, is the 
heroine, and this striking monument, with 
its simple yet eloquent inscription, is the 
atonement made by her high-born com- 
panion for the hasty judgment that crush- 
ed her. Every young lady should read it. 

Loring, of Boston, is the publisher. 

‘Lortno's TALES OF THE Day.”’—This 
quaint idea of Miss Thackeray com- 
prises Beauty and the Beast, Lite Red 
Riding Hood, Jack the Giant-Killer, Cin- 
derella, The Sleeping Beanty in the Wood. 
and others of the well-known nursery 
tales, dreseed up in modern style, and 
made to embody characteristics of socic- 
ty and individuala, which everyone will 
recognize. They are issued in paper 
covers at fifteen centa each, and are good 
to while away an hour, or take on a jour- 
ney. 

New Mvcsic.—We have received from 
the enterprising publisher, D. P. Faulds, 
Louiaville, Ky., the following new music, 
among which some admirable composi- 
tions of the best composers will be found. 

“Transcriptions from Gounod,” * Un 
Dernier Adieu,” * The Gushing Spring,” 
“ Richmond Polka.” “My Thoughts are 
wandering back to Thee,” “ Salutation to 
the Sunny Sonth,” ‘' Kissing at the Gate,” 
“Pretty Polly Page,’ “ Eckert’s Quick- 
step,” “Meditation,” ‘‘The Sea hath ite 
Pearls,” ** My Heart is Thine Forever,” 
and * The Single Gray Hair.”’ 


= : 
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GREAT truths ure often said in the few- 
est words, 

Srrive for the best, and provide against 
the worst, 

Tue Best Captrat to bein life with is 
a capital wife, 

Happiness is something to hope for, 
and something to love, 

Every man {fs occasionally what he 
ought to be perpetually. 

Work docs not wear either men or 
women g0 much us worry. 

THe person who is good for making 
excuses is scldum wood for anything else, 

How To Live.—Live within your means, 
if you would have means within which to 
live. 

LittLe Titnas.—It {3 a great point of 
wisdom to know how to cetimate little 
things, 

PRAYER.—Let prayer be the key of the 
morning and the bolt of the evening.— 
Multhew Henry. 
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| well packed, {it dolds almost everything ; 


ao 


LEISURE is sweet to those who have 
earned it, but burdensome to those who 
got it for nothing. 

Rigut aND Wrone.—Every time you 
avoid doing wrong, you increase your 
inclination to do right. 

MinpD.—The mind is likea trunk: if 


if ill packed, next to nothing. 

Our InTERESTs.—Wait die. aire to 
advance your interests, and you Will wait 
until they are not worth advancing. 

Norutne so adorns the face as cheerful- 
nega. When the heart is in flower, its 
bloom and beauty pasa to the features. 


ARGUMENT.—Argument in company ie | 


generally the worst sort of conversation, 
and in books the worst eort of reading. 


Tue most ignorant have sufliclent | 


knowledge to detect the faults of others ; 
the moat clear-sighted are blind to their 
own, 

MAN, the noblest of all animals, fs born 
lowest. The next thing below a babe is 
nothing, and the next thing abeve a man 
is an anvel, 

AxoTHER Wortp.—They err widely , 
who propose to turn men to the thoushts 
of a better world by making them think 
meanly of this. 

Tue Goop AND THE TrvuE.—The dis- 
covery of what is true and the practice of 
what is good are the two most important 
objects of life. 

OnwarD and Upwarp.—We learn to 
climb by keeping our eyes, not on the 
valleys that lie behind, but on the moun- 
tains that rise before us. 

Ir may serve as a comfort to us in all 
our calamities and afflictions, that he that 
loses anything and gets wisdom by it, is 
a gainer by the loss. 

THE VALUE OF LIFE.—The mere lapac 
of years is not life. Knowledge, truth, 
love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can 
give vitality to the mechanism of exist- 
ence, 


GENTILITY.—There can not be a surer 
proof of low origin, or of an innate mean- 
nees of dixposition, than to be always 
talking and thinking of being genteel.— 
Hazlitt. 

Fouuigs, TROCRLES, AND Evits.—Every 
man has in his own life follies enough; in 
his own mind, trouble enough; in his 
own fortunes, evil enough, without being 
curious after the affairs of othera. 
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IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY SO. 
, You praise the color of. my eyes, 
You say my face ts fair, 
And that the raven’s wing alone 
Can match my waving hair. 
1 And oft you linger by my side ; 
Pray what can make you stay so % 
Why can’t you speak your mind at once # 
Do, if you love me, say so. 


Ir a person will take snuff, which fs 
the best he can take ’—A eg of the 
morning air. 

Wary does a minister have more wives 
than any one clse¥ Because he often 
marries a couple at a time, 

Why can nota gentleman legally pos- 
sess a short walking-stick ’ Because it 
can never be-long to hitn. 


Goop ApvicE.—Reader, did you ever 
enjoy the ecstatic bliss of courting? If 
you didn't, then get a little yall-an-try. 

Resprcet ror Ack.—Diggory raya he 
always respects old age, except when it 
cones in the shape of a tough chicken. 

A Cocragrous Lanxptorp.—An Irish 
absentee ix said to have sent this com- 
forting message to his steward: © Tell the 
tenants that no threats to shoot you will 
terrify me.” 

ONLY THE StTaLK.—Sir George Rose, 
once turning a corner, came suddenly 
upon some young barristers who were in 
the act of aping his walk and gestures, 
“You mistake, gentlemen.” raid the 
good-natured wit, accosting them ; * that 
is not the air of the rose; it is only the 
stalk.” 

A GENTLE Hint.—Elder Knapp, speak- 
ing of long prayers, once said: ‘* When 
Peter was endeavoring to walk upon the 
water to meet Lis Master, and was about 
sinking, had his supplication been as long 
as the introduction to one of our modern 
prayers, before he got thronzh {t he would 
have been fifty feet under water." 


NEEDS MANVRE.—A pricet was called 
upon.to pray over the barren fields of his 
parishioners. He paveed from one inclo- 
enre to another, and pronounced his ben- 
ediction, until he came to a most nnprom- 
ising case, He surveyed the sterile acres 
in despair, “Ah! ™ said he, ‘brethren, 
no use to pray here—this needs manure.” 


A Trve Lrre.—In my opinion, he only 
may be truly said to live and to enjoy his 
being who is engaged fn some laudable 
pursuit, and acquires a name by some il- 
lustrious action or ugeful art.—Sudlied, 


Never go Back, Nevern!—What you 
attempt, do it with all your strenth. 
Determination is omnipotent. If the 
prospect be somewhat darkened, put the 
fire of resolution to your soul, and kindle 
a flame that nothing but the strong arm 
of death can extinguish. 


Swauy Crimes Woret For Socrety.—It 
iz not high crimes, such as robbery and 
murder, which destroy the peace of soci- 
ety, so much as the village vorsip, family 
quarrels, Jealousies, and bickerings be- 
tween neighbore—meddlesomencsa and 
tattling—which are the canker that eats 
into all social happiness. 


Not AFRAID TO BE MARRIED.—A quaint | 


writer says: IT have scen women go del- 
icate that they were afraid to ride for fear 
of the horse running away ; afraid to sail, 
for fear the boat might upect; afraid to 
walk, for fear the dew might fall; but I 
never saw one afraid to be married, which 
is far more riskful than all the others put 
together.’ 
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BETTER THAN Notuina.—Brummel. in 
his decay, was wittier than in his best 
days. He considered himself independent 
at Calais because “he had little to depend 
upon: and when a hunyry friend observ- 
ed at his modest table, “that nothing was 
betrer than cold beef," the bean replied, 
“L bey your pardon, cold beef is better 
than nothing.” ‘ 

Sizr Not a Tret or Vatvr. — “Why, 
Mr. B..". said a tall youth to a little per- 
von, Who wae in company with halfa 
dozen huge men, ‘ST protest you are 20 
very emall I did not eee you before.” 
“Very likely,” replied the litle gentle- 
man; “Tam like a eixpence among six 
copper pennies — not easily perceived, 
but worth the whole of them." 

CARRYING Canes.—Southey says in one 
of his letters: “IT have told you of the 
Spaniard who always put on his spectacles 
when he cats cherries, that they might 
look the larger and more tempting. in 
like manner, I make the most of my enjuy- 
mente; and though F can not cast my.cares 
away, yet Tpack them in as little compass 
as possible, and carry them as conven- 
iently as I can for_myeelf, and never Ict 
them annoy-others,” 
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The wide sashes looped low, 


passed through large ornamental 
loops of velvet, or gilt, are now al 
most universally used upon hand 
The 


inche 


some toilets. width is fron 


eight to twelv« s,and the sash 


is generally composed of the sam 


material as the dress or the over 
dress (if it is of lace or muslin), and 
edged with the trimming used for 
the dress, or with point appagr 


Valenciennes, or guipure lace. 

Wide ribbon sashes, the shade of 
the dress, are used principally for 
street costumes, which are tied in 
at the back, so that the upper part 
has the effect of a somewhat restrict- 
ed Garibaldi waist. 

The new “Boulevard” skirix 
have quite displaced the old *‘ Bal- 
morals.” They are found very warm 
and durable, as well as handsome, 
impervious to wet, yet light, and 
not at allan encumbrance. Being 
made all ready to put on, ladies 
should be careful to select the exact 
length and size proper for them 
to wear. 

The complete suits and costumes 
in colored velveteen were the most 
noticeable street toilets early in 
the ecason, and will be worn again 
in March and April. They have been 
followed by excellent winter suits 
in cloth, which require only bind- 
ing, ora simple trimming of dark 
braid stitched on, and are made 
very warm by a lining of flannel in 
the sac or paletot. 

The overdresses for costumes 
are made longer than aaes, and are 
tied in at the waist, as we have be- 
fore remarked. When a lining of 
flannel is used, therefore, it should 
only extend to the waist, the lower 
part, or skirt, being finished with 
silk or cambric, or left without any 
lining, according to material. 

Lace shawls and cloaks are util- 
ized this season by draping them 
as overskirts over rich silk dresses. 
The effect is not at all bad. Some- 
times it is very distingweé. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


THOosk who have money can buy 
taste. Fashion appears in rose-color- 
ed plumage this winter, very beau- 
tiful and very gay. Many of the 
styles are uniqne and original, and 
some border on the fantastic. 

Singularity of shape and style 
is heightened by varied colors, hy 
parti-colored embroidery, by gold 
ornaments, by aboriginal trim- 
mings of feathers and fur, and by 
the high and striking contrasts 
which are allowed not only for the 
house, but for street dress. 

The newest bonnets imported 
are of fur, trimmed with the head 
or p:umage of some rare and bril- 
liant bird, or of feathers, with a bor- 
der of pink, blue, black, or violct 
velvet, and gold and enameled 
ornaments. 

Under the head of “bonnets” 
will be found descriptions of the 
more note-worthy of these novel- 
ties. Evening dresses are of re- 
markable clegance, and exceeding- 
ly rich in fabric. Only the heaviest 
silks and satins will properly form 
the antique styles, and long trains, 
which aro now considered indis- 
pensable to full toilet. 

Trained dresses require, however, 
a great deal of care in the cut, as 
well as in the wearing of them, 
and many ladies make themselves 
disagreeably conspicuous by “ want 
of shape, or want of grace.” 

Some have them cut off in a sharp 
point, others so badly arranged 
that they “hoop” all around, 
and show the lining ; still others 
“hitch” the skirt up in front, or 
cut it in or cat it out at the sides. 

An accurate pattern,.or the ser- 
vices of a good dressmaker, fur- 
nish, after all, the only two methods 
of secaring a well-trained skirt ; 
andthen the wearer must bea lady, 
and have her underskirts gored 
and trained also. 
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PARTY COSTUMES. 


Fic. 1.—Evening dress, of aca- 
civ-rose silk. Gored skirt with 
pointed train, low double-breasted 
corsage, and angel sleeves. The 
trimming extends nearly half way 
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lia or rosette. 
fold of white 


There is a cross-cut 
i of aca ia-rose! 


followed 1 


satin, another of sil 

‘ tin studded with pearls. Un 
ler waist with close sleeves of tulle, / 
puffed, and sprinkled with pearls a 
Spray of roses in the hair. Carved 
pink topaz ornaments, set with fine 

pe arls. Slipp rs to match the dress. . ° 


Fie, 2.—Young lady’s dinner- 
dress of white Llama cloth. The 
bottom is trimmed and finished with 
a flounce scolloped with atraw-col- 
ored satin, and headed with satin 
ruching. Pompadour waist and 
close puffed sleeves, ribbed with 
satin. Overdress of straw-colored 
glacé silk, with square body and 
flowing aleeves. This is puffed 
with eatin, and edged with narrow 
guipure lace. Coiffure of Diack 
satin and gold pendants. Necklace 
and eardrops of gold filagree. 


Fia. 3.—The “star” dress. Tur. 
quoise blue silk trimmed with black 
satin pipings and white satin stars 
embroidered with jet. Tunic of 
blue silk, long at the sides and 
short front and back, trimmed with 
black satin, box-plaited, and wide 
bullion fringe. Star cuffs, epau- 
lets and buttons. Belt with long 
fringed aash ends, a star in each. 
Coiffure of black lace, silver pen- 
dante, and a spray of blue roses. 
Ornaments of turquoise, ret in sil- 
ver filagree. This is a pretty, pa- 
triotic costume for a bal masgié, it 
made as follows: Azure silk, the 
lower skirt piped with cherry satin. 
White etars spangled. Upper skirt 
trimmed with cherry satin ruching 
and fringe of silver bullion. Waist 
and sash trimmed with piping and 
spangled stars. Coiffure of spangled 
blue eatin fringed with silver. 

Fic. 4—Dinner-dress or ball toi- 
let. Gabrielle of pale green 
moire. Square train. The bottom 
is ornamented with a crystal-dotted 
braid of white silk. Double skirt 
simulated by a braid and fall of 
deep white fringe, crystal-tipped. 
Wide sleeves, square at the bottom, 
crossed with three slanting fold, 
studded with large crystals. White 
silk sash gathered. into rosettes of 
lace at each end. Opera mantle of 
green and white cashmere, em- 
broidered with floss and beads. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


Hovsk Drres.—Plain gored dress 
of gray or green merino, the front 
crossed diagonally upon the breast, 
from the shoulder to the bottom of 
the skirt, and the edge cut out in 
scollops, which are bound with 
black silk. A row of black buttons, 
one in each scollop, fastens it down 
the entire length, and forms the 
only ornament, with the exception 
of scolloped straps upon the shoul- 
der. 


Wa.xixa Dress of Bismarck 
waterproof cloth, made in a short 
suit, consisting of dress and pale- 
tot. Three rows of braid, arranged 
straight across the back and front, 
and in steps at the sides of both 
skirt and paletot, form a simple 
but effective trimming. A stylish 
addition to the suit, which is hard- 
ly warm enough for cold weather, 
is found in a semi-circular wrap of 
blue cloth, edged with gray Per- 
siana, one corner of which is thrown 
over the left shoulder 


Country Mornina Dress.— 
Plain gored dress of blue merino, 
or empress cloth; over this a par- 
dessus (a somewhat long, plain 
sacque) of gray crsh nere, trimmed 
with two rows of bluc velvet, and 
fastened at the throat with a blue 
cordeliere. Cviffure of white gui- 
pure lace, with narrow loops, and 
long ends of blue velvet, falling 
over the back of the chignon. 

This is a useful and becoming 
morning costume for a married 
lady who has guests at her house 
in the country. 


Visrrtxe Dress of heavy violet 
silk, corded, and made with a long, 
trained skirt, but otherwise per- 
fectly plain, with the exception of 
the violet buttons down the front. 
Empress cloak of black velvet, 
richly embroidered, cut straight 
across: the back, and with square 
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tabs in front. Open sleeves, lined 
with white satin, which display 
those of the dress. White bonnet 
with flat violet curtain, and plume. 


DinnER Dress for a bride, of 
white Irish poplin, gored plain 
front and sides, but full and deeply 
trained at the back. Low, square 
bodice, trimmed with point ap- 
plique lace; sleeves, a mere band 
over short sleeves of lace. Neck- 
lace of pearls, with pearl pendant 
locket, and rope of pearls, fastened 
as a girdle about the waist. 


Evestna Dress of “chameleon” 
silk, changeable white and gold. 
A long scarf of white tulle, dotted 
with gold, and edged with gold | 
fringe upon the ends, is worn as a 
sash, knotted very low upon the 
skirt behind. The bodice is very 
low, and is edged, as are also the 
bands across the shoulder, with 
gold fringe. The short sleeves are 
composed of a puffing of gold-dot- 
ted tulle, and a similar puffing as- 
cends above the edge of the bod- 
ice. 


A HANDSOME MORNING OR DIN- 
NER Dress at home, is composed 
of white serge, poplin, or alpaca, 
gored, and made perfectly plain, 
with the exception of thick silk 
pipings in the.seams of the skirt. 
An empress scarf of tartan silk, 
three yards long, is turned back ; 
from the front of the waist, and tied 
low at the back, the wide ends fall- 
ing nearly to the bottom of the 
skirt. A Scotch brooch fastens the 
collar of white guipure at the 
throat. 


A GRAND TOILET consists of a 
gored and trained dress of rich 
crimson or capucine colored velvet. 
Low, square bodice, with , long! 
hanging sleeves, chemisette and un- 
dersleeves of white guipure lace. 
A necklace accompanies this dress, 
composed of several strands of gold 
beads, and a girdle to match is fes- 
tooned about the waist, which 
should be elender. 
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WEDDING TOILETS. 
(See Colored Steel Engraring.) 


Fie. 1.—Guest's toilet. Dress of 
mauve satin, plain body, and fichu 
tied in sash form below the belt; 
the skirt trains, and there are three 
box-plaited flounces of satin at the , 
bottom headed with a platting of 
gold-colored taffetas, A tunic is 
described by a flounce and heading ; 
it is caught up at the left side only 
witha chain of plattings; each link 
or loopis secured witha button. and 


/set and jet ornaments—necklace 


coatsleeve, Maltese lace collar and 
sleeves. Embroidered white satin 
fan framed in gilt. Hair powder- 
ed with diamond dust; a jeweled 
comb over the chignon. 


Fig. 2.—Bridal costume. Dress 
of white pou/t trimmed with satin 
rouleaur. Roman pearls and white 
silk fringe; a short train not 
the full length of the main skirt 
is set on the belt. It is bordered 
with trimming. A Pompadour waist 
with bretelles and a yoke ; neck edged 
with point applique. Wide sleeves 
with a row of trimming ascending 
upon the outside toa rosette; acres- 
cent is described upon the back of 
the sleeve. Puffed tulle underwaist 
with ruffs and cuffs of point ap- 
plique ; handkerchief to match. I- 
lusion vail. This attire, omitting 
the vail, is quite appropriate for a 
bridesmaid. 


Fig. 2.--Guest's costume. Ga- 
briclle «be of taffetas, the shade 
knowr 18 “Sands of Egypt.” The 
trimming consists of black and 
cherry velvet and short black An- 
gola fringe. The cut plainly illus- 
trates the design in which it is put 
on the front; it iscontinued around | 
the bottom of the skirt in this way : 
a row of cherry-color, a row of black, 
another of cherry anda fall of fringe. 
A low neck is outlined across the 
back of the waist. The belt may 
be worn or not at pleasure, as it is a 
separate band of silk ornamented 
with a bow in front. Cluny lace 


and eardrops. 


Fia, 4.—Bridal dress of white 
Irish poplin, consisting of a double 
skirt anda fitted pelisse. The low- 
er skirt, as far as it is visible, is trim- 
med with plattings of whito satin 
heading wide scollops of bullion 
fringe, and thence ascending to meet 
the scolloped edge of the overskirt ; 
the latter sweeps down from the 
sides into a aquare train a few inch- 
es shorter than the train of the low- 
er skirt. The bottom of the pelisse 
is indicated by platting and fringe ; 
a berthe is deacribed upon the body. 
The sleeves are very wide, and open 
nfore than half way up the length 
of the arm, to display lace under- 
sleeves. A white satin bow and 
ends upon the pelisse. A tulle vail 
adjusted with a vine of jasmin. 

If preferred, the overskirt and 
basque or skirt of the pelisse may 
be simulated by the trimming in- 
stead of being scparate. In this 
case a Gabrielle robe would be the 
best. 


Fie. 5.—Young lady's attire. 
Gored dress of pink silk, trimmed 


the last is finished with a rich tassel ; 


_ @ chain trims the wrist of the plain 


at the bottom with a puffing of 
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puffings edged with lace are ect | 


upon the first seam in the shape of 
horseshoes; a broad black satin 
ribbon descends from the belt to 
form a bow, held in place by an 
aigrette in each. A similar design 
ornaments the next alternate seam. 
The opposite side of the skirt is trim- 
med in the same way, ‘and the 
shoulders of the waist to correspond. 
This dress would be equally rich 
made of Irish poplin and trimmed 
with silk or velvet. Pearl orna- 
ments and a cluster of pink crushed 
roses in the hair. The head-dress 
is a Fanchon of pearl pendants 
across the rront and a chain de- 
scending from the sides over the 
shoulders. 
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WINTER CLOAKS. 


CONSIDERABLE change will pro- 
bably take place next year in out- 
side garments. Ladies have grown 
tired of paying high prices for small, 
insignificant styles, which impart 
no appearance of dress or elegunce 
to the wearer. 

From thirty to sixty doHars have 
been the price this season for sac 
cloaks in cloth, and from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty for the same 
shapes in velvet. Even the much 
talked of “reduction” made but 
little difference, good cloaking 
cloths costing from five to fifteen 
dollars per yard, which, in addition 
to labor and trimming, made even 
the first cost a heavy one. 

The dissatisfaction in regard to 
cloaks is producing a re-action in 
favor of shawls, and unless a new 
style should be introduced, which 
wing at once upon popular favor, 
we may expect to sec shawls re- 
gain their old-time prestige. 

We have always strongly urged, 
that short cloaks should be used 
principally for suits and costumes, 
as it is for these purposes only 
that they are appropriate and ele- 
gant wear. For full dress a more 
ample style in shawls or cloaks 
is absolutely essential. : 

Nothing can be in worse taste 
than the short jackets, or paletots 
in colored velveteen which are some- 
times worn with altogether differ. 
ent, and sometimes dowdy-looking 
skirtr. Velveteen, to look well, re- 
quires an entire suit of the same 
material, and this is true of all 
the new materials fashionable for 
street wear. 


Very good and durable suits are 
made of water-proof cloth, and 


either requiring very little trim- 
ming; but they must be complete, 


pink satin and guipure lace. Three 


and finished in good style. 


The latest design for water-proof 
or broadcloth suits consists of skirt, 
pelisse, and cape, the latter to be 
worn or removed at pleasure. The 
skirt is the ordinary short, walk- 
ing length; the pelisse forms a sort 
of upper dress, and the cape imparts 
an air of style, as well as comfort, 
to the general appearance. 


This pelisse, with cape attached, 
is, a3 we have remarked in previous 
issues, the most sensible idea of 
the season, and will probably be 
one of the most fashionable cloaks 
next winter. 


In velveteen and fancy materials, 
it is always ticd in at the back, 
with a sash, incloth. Thesash may 
be used or not, according to taste, 
but it is always tightened in at the 
waist. 


Among the most striking of the 
novelties are the velvet and cloth 
cloaks, fur lined and trimmed. 
Black velvet trimmed with a broad 
band of chinchilla, and accompanied 
by muff and toquet to match. It is 
apity that this exquisite fur is not 
more durable. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful in use. It is 
more alice, if such an expression 
may be employed, than any other 
fur worn. 


“Siberian ” cloaks of rich brown 
cloth are bordered with a band of 
sable, and black or blue cloth 
cloaks with gray Persiana. These 
latter styles are of the shaw] circu- 
lar forms, and sometimes lined, as 
well as trimmed with fur. 


Jet is not at allas much used as 
last season asa trimming forcloaks. 
Braids, cordeliers, and satin pipings 
are employed for cloth, and rich 
lace, headed with broad gimp or 
embroidery, for velvet. 


White or scarlet cloths, embroid- 
ered with gold, form the new- 
est and most distinguished opera 
cloaks, but demand a gorgeous toi- 
let. 

Simpler ones are of pure white, 
ornamented with Soutache, or an 
embroidery executed with the rew- 
ing-machine. 

Young girls weartalmas of white 
cloth, edged with a narrow border 
of swan-down ; and there is another 
style, adapted to young married 
ladies, which consists of a double 
shawl of soft white cloth, edged 
witha deep white goats’ hair fringe, 
and draped at the back as an Arab 
hood. 

Lace shawls and cloaks are the 
most elegant wear in full dress. Of 


still handsomer ones of broadcloth, ! course they are confined to married 


ladies who like some light drapery 
in addition to their rich silk or 
satin dresses. 


TOILETS FOR FEBRUARY. 
(See Double Page Engrartig.) 


Fie. 1.—Ont-door costume. Ga- 
briele robe of Bismarck povlt > 
plain skirt and high body trimmed 
with vouleane of satin, describing 
a pompadour neck, and deep mouse 
qutaire cuffs upon coat-sleeves ; 
short pelisse of black velvet, hav- 
ing the skirt vandyked with braida 
of black satin; a separate point ix 
formed in the space in the back, | 
which gives the effect of a dia- 
mond ; the lowest row of points is 
cdged with tasseled jet fringe, also; 
the belt, which is formed by two, 
rows of braid upon astraight band 
of velvet. The close sleeve is or- | 
namented with a diamond at the; 
bottom and a vandyke at the top. | 
The pelisse is closed in front with | 
tasseled buttons and loops of cable! 
cord. A turban of black velvet, | 
decorated with a rosette of satin’ 
and bird's head in front. 


Fic. 2.—Dinner dress of lavender 
pout de sole, sprinkled with rose- 
buds in embroidery, A thick vine | 
encireles the neck, deseends upon! 
each side of the front, and sweeps! 
entirely round the skirt; where it 
turns at the sides, forining corners, 
the pattern enlarges into a superb | 
bouquet. The epaulets are finished 
with deep knotted fringe; the 
helt is finished with sash ends, 
embroidered with bouquets, and 
trimmed with fringe. This mag- 
nificent robe is a counterpart of one 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition. 
The embroidery is wrought in the 
finest manner, upon the richest 
quality of silk. The price is 8250, 
Empress collar and eutfs of round 
point. 


Fig. 8.—Evening dress of white 
Chambery gauze, striped with gold- 
colored satin; the skirt is gored.’ 
and trains but little ; a fine flounced , 
cambrie petticoat is worn under- 
neath; the waist is plain, and 
sleeves shaped to the arm, with a 
trifling fullness across the shoulder : 
an insertion of Guipure encircles: 
the neck and wrists, The pelisse 
or overdress is of guld-colored gat- 
in, cut Jow-necked and double. 
breasted ; it is closed with Roman 
pearl buttons and trimmed with 
guipure inserting, which eneireles.: 
the neck, descends one side of the 
front, and surrounds the bottom. 
This Jace is sewn on without full- 
ness, A satin sash, lace-trinoned, is 
thrown across the back, at  one- 
fourth of the length of the skirt,} 
below the waist, and held in place | 


at the sides and center by satin! 
folds. A soft: ruff of illusion 
adorns the throat. Necklace and 
eardrops of Roman pearls. 
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jand extends around the bottom of i 


Pmade by a broad band of green 


Pand Jower edge of the neeck-band, 


Fic. 4.—Evening dress of white 
Llama cloth; the front and side 
breadths are curved to display a 
box-plaited flounce, set upon the 
edge; the skirt is gored, hung 
plain in front, and drawn up in 
French gathers the remainder ot! 
the distance; the body is quite! 
plain, round at the waist, and belt- 
ed. Thia robe is trimmed with an 
embroidered set, consisting of a: 
chain or vine for the edge of the 
skirt, a neck-band, cuffs, epau- 
lets, belt and sash. The material | 
used is white satin, embroidered 
with straight rows of blue silk in 
the Grover & Baker stiteh ; medal-- 
lions of black velvet embroidered | 
with blue, and, having a small, 
white satin spot sewn in the cen- | 
ter, are set at regular intervals 
along the chain of satin, The sash | 
is of white satin, worked to corre- 
spond, and stitched at the bottom 
to represent chenille fringe. Tur. 
Tulle raff and 


quoise jewelry. 
cuffs. 


| of white cloth, describing a poluted 


Fie, 5.—Evening dress of pale 
amber silk. fhe front width is cut. 
short, and lengthened out with a, 
plaited tlounce. This robe is also 
ornamented with an embroidered | 
A straight fold of moss-green 
satin, embroidered with parallel | 
rows of black, covers the junction 
of the front with the side widths, 


set. 


The flounce is headed 
embroidered decoration. 


the skirt. 
with an 


satin having a fold of black velvet 
stitched through the center, and 
upon each edge with green: blocks 
of green satin, spotted with black, 
are formed upon the ends hy velvet 
folds. The epaulets and cuffs 
mateh these ends, also the bottom : 
of the sash, which is further 
trimmed with little sjuares in inii- 
tation Of tassels. ‘The sash is of 
black velvet, with a fold of satin, 


' 


stitehed upon citheredye. A ruftke 
of point Jace, set upon the upper 


finishes the waist. 
It is quite an casy matter for! 
young ladies of taste to make these 
ornamental sets of trimming for 
themselves. By so doing: they can | 
secure a chanye of elegant toilets | 
atacost much legs than it would 
require to purchase such decorative 
additions ready-made. Instead of 
embroidery silk, star braid set on 
in various patterns would silawehe 
quite as well. Silk, satin, or | 


vet, is pretty for a foundation niate- 
rial, and the work would prove 


| profitable and interesting employ- 


ment for hours of leisure. 


Fie. 6.—This pretty attire is com- 
posed of a gored skirt of green 
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ping sleeves trimmed upon the in- 


Sseribes a broad, rounded Jeat upon 


MAGAZINE. 


poplin, trimmed with folds of black 
satin, describing two rowa of broad 
seollops about ten inches from the 
bottom. The jacket ix a loose, 
round shape, bound with satin, and 
enriched with a vine of colored 
embroidery, Ano underwaist — of 
white cashmere, jet ornaments, and 
eoifture of embroidered satin. 

Fic. 7—In-door toilet. Skirt of 
purple rep, trimmed with ruch- 
ings of stone-colored silk, forming 
a pyramid upon cach width, Jacket 
of stone-colored silk, ornamented 
with a rich galoon representing 
embroidery ; it is seton in seollops 
festooned with a small medallion ; 
the back is cut in one point, and 
each front describes another; a 
pocket form upon both sides ; flow- 


A 
bric undervest, 


side seam. cashinere or cam. | 


Fie, 8, — Opera costume, Ga. ; 

i 

Drielle robe of “ chameleon silk” 
sprinkled with gold. Opera cloak 


back and straight front; a eloth | 
sash with reund ends; this joins 
in front with a satin rosette. The 
hood is cut into two points, each 
finished with a tassel; it is lined 
with orange satin, The sashes, | 
hood, sleeves and bottom are 
trimmed with a braid of orange | 
satin. Bonnet of white satin, or | 
namented with white eatin loops 
sprinkled with gold beads, and a 
curtain of white lace over pointed 
gold fringe. 


Fia. 9.—Street costume. Dress 
of gray French poplin, shot with | 
fine arrows of brown and inagenta 
chenille or plush ; a fold of brown 
plush is ret about six inches from 
the edge of the skirt; the waist is 
double-breasted. Paletot of brown 
cloth, trinuned with folds of black 
satin, pessementeric and chenille 
fringe. A row of trimming de- 
the back ; it descends trom the neck 
over the shouldera. Gray velvet 
bonnet bound with plaited satin. 
The ties of satin’ rilbon, richly | 
brocaded with gray, magenta and | 
brown, parse across the tip, and 
are held beneath the chin with a 
Tose, 
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FEBRUARY BONNETS. 


THE changes in bonnets are 
wholly in material and trimming. 
None has yet taken place in size, | 
or speciully in shape, which simply § 
varies in) appearance by the ar. ! 
rangement of trimming, or the art — 
of the milliner. 


The new styles displayed for this | 


month are principally in visiting | 
and reception bonnets. Most of | 


RtY le. 


February, 


these are white, with gold) orna- 
ments, or in colors, trimmed with 
rich cvig’urea and lappets of lace. 

A charming reception bonnet is 
made in light, bright blue velvet, 
trimmed with a render of satin, 
of the sume shade, a small plume 
of blve feathers and a broad scarf 
of tle, edged with pointed blonde, 
which forms strings, and is fasten- 
edin front by a tuft of feathers in 
the shape of a rose. 

A pretty visiting Fanchon of 
mauve velvet is trimmed with a 
wreath of velvet leaves in a new 
The leaves are small, with 
tendrils of frosted silver, are vein- 
ed with silver, and mounted upon 
silver wire, The same styles in 
gold are used upon black velvet 
chopeanz, Wat the silver-mounted 
wreaths are prettiest for delicate 
colors, such as mauve or light 
blue. 

A new “Trianon” shape is in 
black velvet, ornamented with a 
gold bandean, a velvet bow at the 
back, in the center of which ia an 
engraved gold buckle and a black 
lace fall, the ends of which are car- 


tried tothe front, and form double 


strmyrs. 

Other beautiful styles have 
crowns of fluted eatin, white or 
blue, and border of small feathers, 
which terminates in feather lappets 
over the strings. 

New white velvet bonnets have 
white lace falls behind and gold 


, bands in front, passed through an 


interlacing of pink or blue velvet, 
white velvet strings, fastened with 
a rosette or bow of velvet, or with 
a golden filagree ornament. 

A very stylish bonnet in  Bis- 
marck brown velvet was trimmed 
with rowan of black satin, and a 
bandeae of brown velvet leaves, 
veined and edged with black silk. 
These Jeaves, following the course 
of the black sutin strings, formed 
double strings, which were fas- 
tencd with them upon the breast. 

Late styles of fur and feather 
bonnets are extremely elegant. but 
are only imported in very sinall 
quantities, The lightest and. pret- 
tiest are in soft marabout, with 
border of pink or blue velvet, an 
engraved gold banded and fringe 
of feathers, or white lace fall be- 
hind. 

Evening bonnetsare al] Fanchons. 
A pretty style is composed of small 
pulings of white full, divided with 
narrow vovleaue of rose-colored 
satin. A little cordon of rose-buds 
and leaves at the side. at the end 
of which is a epray af rose-buds 
whieh fastens the lace strings. 
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GOLD PRICES. 

THERE is a great deal of talk of 
reduction in prices, and resumption 
of specie payments, but, with the 
exception of bankrupt stocks here 
and there. ora mixed or inferior 
lot of goods, bought at auction, and 
sold for what they will bring, we 
have not got down to gold prices 
yet. 

The principal reduction yet ef- 
fected is in cotton goods, and these 
are lower now than they will be at 
any time, probably, for years to 
come. At present prices they 
scarcely pay the cost of manufac- 
ture, production, and taxes—a state 
of things which it can not be ex- 
pected will last very long. Prints 
have been selling in some cases as 


low as a shilling a yard, and ex: | 
cellent muslins at from fifteen to - 


twenty-five cents. 


On other goods the reduction is’ 


not so appreciable ; the prices have 
been exorbitantly high, and the 
difference of a dollar or two upon 
goods, which range from six to 
fifteen or twenty dollars per yard, 
is hardly noticed. 

Heavy plain silks, which were 
sold early inthe season at from six 
to eight dollars per yard, are now 
five and six ; satins which were ten 
are reduced to eight, and velvcts 
that were twenty, to fifteen. Hand- 
some cloakings, too, are still costly, 
though much reduced from former 
prices, except, indeed, where ne- 
cessity compels a sale at any price 
they will bring. 

That is not a healthy or natural 
condition of trade, however, which 
buys a fabric at ten and twelve dol- 
lars per yard, to sell at six or 
eight. 

The simple truth is, that prices 
are unsettled. The general de- 
pression in business compels some 
dealers to scll at a sacrifice; but 
the finer goods, and especially im- 
ported fabrics, are held firm, and 
must be by those who can afford to 
hold them, so long as rents and 
taxesare both high. 
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BRAZILIAN BUGS. 


Braziuran bags, mounted as jewelry, 
are extremely fashiouable ornaments 
with white toilets. 
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“ENGAGEMENT GIFTS." 


APTER the diamond ring hag been 
presented, which now «cals every en- 
gagement, the next gift in order is a 
gold locket, with a monogram in dia- 
mondz, sct in a center of enamel, 


; Material, and black bullion triuye; the trimming w 


_———*o* 
TRY THEM. 


Lapres, ff yon have any trouble in find- 
Ing good needles, do not fail to try a pack- 
age of ours, done up ina beautiful case, 
and farnished at 30 cts. and portage. 
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No. 1.—GEnt's BLACK AsTRAKHAN TURBAN, With car-tahs, 

No. 2.—Lapy's SKATING CaP, turbun shape, with black Astrukhan band and 
embroidered cloth top. ? 

No, 3.—Boy's VELVET Octagon TunBan, with mink band and ear-tabs. 

No. 4.—StBERIAN SABLE Murr, made from celected skins, and adorned with tails 
from the same, in lieu of taseels. 

No. 5.—SiRERIAN SABLE CoLLar, to match the mutf, making the finest set of 


r exhibited in New York market. 


sable ev 
7 ned by John R. Terry. 409 Broadway, « 


Farnis! 


nd 19 Union Square, N. Y. 


CENNINO DRESS. 
A Gubriciie of rich garaoct silk, trimmed with ruchings aud rosetices of tlic caine 

n the sleeve is continued across 
the shoulder ream upon the waist, like a bretelle, and in a curved basque shape 
upon the skirt a little beyond the first seam. Two rows follow the same direction, 
below the simulated basque, and the fraut is closed with rosettes; the skirt trains 
sufficiently to produce a yraceful effect. 


INNISMOYLE DRESS. 


A sapphire poplin made with a gored ekirt and plain ronnd body. The skirt 
trains moderately, and is trimmed in the back with seven vertical rowa of velvet, 
about fourteen Inchee long. ove inch and a half wide, and eet at the dis- 
tance of two inches apart. The front of the waist {= clored with bars of velvet, 
having large ornamental buttons in the ends. These are continued down the skirt. 
Three neame upon each aide of the front are trimmed with straight rows of velvet, 
descending from the belt, across which space cross-bars of velvet are sct at the bot- 
tom to the depth of fiverows. Cuat-sleeve ornamented with two straight rows 
upon the upper elde, and a cuff and epaulet of croes-bare. 


Siixs brocaded by hand are con- 
sidered the most magnificent dresses 
for grandes totlettes. 

A foreign princess, who was re- 
cently married in Paris, ordered her 
wedding-dress, her visiting dress, 
and her reception dress to be all de- 
corated with hand embroidery, and 
rarely have I seen more magnifi- 
cent specimens of needle-craft. The 
white silk wedding dress was em- 
broidered to simulate a square tu- 
nic with sprays of white lilac and 
orange blossoms, the foliage being 
represented with pearls. The vis- 
iting dreas (that in which the bride 
returns her calla) was of rich mauve 
Jaille over a white silk train-petti- 
coat, embroidered with pansies of 
every shade, and bordered below 
the hem with a mauve ruche. The 
mauve skirt was looped up at each 
side over this white petticoat by 
means of sash ends made of white 
silk and embroidered with pansies ; 
ha wreath of pansies was worked 
‘down the éenter of the front breadth 
and continued all round the hem. 
The mauve paletot with Hungarian 
sleeves was enriched with similar 
embroidery, as were also the close. 
fitting white silk sleeves under- 
neath them. 

As tothe reception dress, it was 
in an entirely novel style, and com- 
| posed first of a train-skirt, made of 
| pink gros grain, and trimmed with 
|pink. The second skirt (also a 
| train) was of pale blue fuille, and 
fon it embroidered rese-buds stand 
| out well in relief; a pink sash, com- 
| mencing at the sides, serves to loop 
up this second skirt ¢ la Watteau. 
The blue bodice opens both at the 
| front and back over a high pink 
| silk guénipe ; a wide insertion of point 
| @ Angleterre follows the contour of 
the guimpe ; and is tied in the cen- 
| ter of the back with a bow and two 
| long ends. 


THE * BOULEVARD” SKIRT. 


THE new Boulevard ekirt has proved 
the great snceess of the ecason, It has 
almort entirely dieplaced the old Balmo- 
ral, and is found eo extremely conveni- 
ent, so admirably adapted to the present 
style of drees, so warm, #0 durable, yet 
so light and practicchie, ax to be a real 
acquisition, 

A Httle diftienlty has been experienced 
on account of thelr being completeiy 
| made, ready for wear, Forgetting the 
| difficulty of alteration, some ladics neg- 
Hlect to assure themselves of cxact 
length and eize; but. --here this is attend- 
ed to, satisfaction slows. 

The “Boulev ia” ekirt {= now an in- 
stitution; its perfectly gored shape, 
which rellevea the Lips of encumbrance, 
adds symmetry to the figure, and makes 
old styles scem clamey by comparison. 

The later shades and combinations are 
finer than the firet, and render these 
skirts everything that the moet fastidious 
lady could desire. 
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STAR DRESS. 


Dauz blue silk, plain body and double skirt, the lower trimmed with two rows of black velvet 
and stars of white silk set about twelve Inches apart; the upper fs cut off in rections neress thie 
back and front, and the sides jeft long, lke broad sash ends: itis bound with velvet, bordered with. 
deep bullion fringe, and tiimmed with one row of black silk ruching. The sash aud siceves ite 


ornamented with stars. 
NORMAND DRESS. 


Evenrxo dress of straw-colored (7 fetza, trimmed with guipure lace and jet naiiheads ; the body 
Is ent half low at the neck, and striped “Ith pipings of satin, which, with a row of Jace headed by 
a piping studded with natlheads, describes a berihe ; a rosette ts set in the center, whence two 
anaies of guipure, formed each tv two rows seamed with a piping, descend upon the skirt, 
cr ssing at the belt, and disposed one upon cach side of the skirt. They are held tn place tw lace 
rosettes, A cross-cut fold of si'k with a row of lace trimming surrounds the bottom, exceptat the 
left side, where it ascends to describe a large puint. Three rosettes are set Iu the space, Puted 
sleeves covered with lace, 


An exceedingly beautifal set from 
Batt, Brack & Co.'s, consisting of a 
breastpin, earrings and bracelet: The 
brooch and eardrops have a cameo head 
in the center. In the brooch it is sur- 
rounded by a broad circle of Etruscan 
gold, tipped with leaves in green cnamel; 
the eardrops are finished with leaves 
only. The leaves are sct upona filagree 
band finished at cach side with a gold 
ball; the pendants are of gold, richly or- 
namented in Etruscan style. The brace- 
let is of Etruscan gold, jointed, bordered 
with green cnameled leaves, and orna- 
mented with a burnishcd gold band and 
bar, with large balls upon the ends. 
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A NEW PREMIUM. 


WE are happy to announce that next 
month we shall be <vle to offer Casu's 
celebrated Cambric JCrilling, ae a Pre- 
mium. We should have -.one this earlier, 
but were unadle to obtain the requisite 
supply, owing to the great demand con- 
etantly made forit. It is an extremely 
useful and valuablo auxiliary in the 
prepsration of ladics' and children’s un- 


BEAUCHESNE DRESS. 


A Gasniz.ie robe of Mack gros C Afrique. The dettom of the skirt. including the train, Is 
trimmed with a flounce and a puffing. set In with flat plaits, the upper edge being Inid all in one 
irection, and the lawer In the opposite way. This produces a beautiful effect. The putting is 
bordered with a fold of satin, ton and bottom. Silk crosses, bound with satin, are set at regular 
Intervals above the upper fold. The flounce does not extend across the front width: instead, there 
is a fall of silk leaves bound, The strives of aatin set upon each side of the front width ascend over 
the waist and trim the skirt in the back In the same wav; similar stripes trim the outer seam of the 
sleeve. These stripes are separated at intervals, and Joined with jet buckles. Belt fastened with a 


satin bow. 
HARWOOD DRESS. 


A peticate ashes-of-rose poult, The front and side widths aro ornamented with a graduated 

der-clothing, and will, without domnbt, | flounce, scolloped at tho bottom, bound with satin of tho same shade, and headed with a satin fold, 
Ov bh) ttracti to lady snb- edaedt with ratin points. A fold of silk finished with points forms cuffs and ¢) 

prove highly a vo to trimmed with satin and knotted fringe, descend upon each side from the belt. 

ecribers, continued around the akirt, but faishes in the aldo seams. 
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alets. Sashes, 
@ flounce 1s uot 


A Brooce and eardrops, illustrating a 
superb set manufactured by Stevens & 
Co. The centers are rich cameo heads of 
Medusa, surmounted with a masked head 
in antique style upon a finely chased 
ground. From large pearls set upon 
either side begins a border of engraved 
gold, which surrounds the lower half; 
four slender gold chains are suspended 
from this, cach holding a pearl. 
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THE * RUSSIAN" SKIRT. 


Tuts new underskirt for ladies is a great 
improvement on the ordinary flannel 
skirt, and fs exceedingly well liked by 
the ladies who have worn them. In the 
first place it is ready made, and regularly 
inade like the very best of gentlemen's 
knitted shirts and drawers. It does not 
shrink or thicken in washing, {s fine, soft, 
clastic, pure in fabric, of warranted man- 
ufacture, and much warmer as well as 
lighter than flannel. Ladies who euffer 
from our rigorous climate will find them 
a great addition to thelr comfort, while 
for the damp, chilly temperature which 
characterizes more southern localities in 
the winter season, they are {uvaluabdlo, 
caving the necessitv fora large amount 
of thick, heavy clothing. 


FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


Laprés would have to pay more in mon- 
ey for the patterne we give with every 
feeue, than the entire cost of the Magazine. 
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HERTHA WAIST. 

A sTYLE suitable for Winsey and the 
general class of worsted fabrics used for 
home or ordinary toilet. The short straps 
forming the trimming are of silk or velvet, 
and these are crossed by parallel lines of 
the same material in another color. A 
round yoke defines the shoulders back and 
front. Black and green upon stone-color 


tha 
LOUISA BODICE. 


A 8QUARE-NECKED Fanchon waist with 
shoulder-straps and sash ends in the back 


have a pretty effect. Also black and pearl- | descending from a fan bow. The body is 


color upon purple, 


ESPERION BODICE. 

Ir made of black material—silk, satin, 
or velvet—this is serviceable as a beauti- 
ful addition toany plain dress. It is fitted 
to the figure. The shape under the arm is 
elongated into two sash ends. The trim- 
ming gives this bodice the effect of being 
formed by a series of gores. Velvet will 
answer upon satin or silk, and satin pip- 
ing for velvet. It closes in front with jet 
battons. The edge, with the exception 
of the sashes and shoulder-straps, is 
scofloped, and the whole is fluished with 
a ruffle of cuipure lace. 


——+ 0 » —__ 
OUR NEW SILVER PREMIUMS. 


Our new silver sets of Forks, Spoons, | 


Butter-knives, etc., are going off with un- 
exampled rapidity. The quality is the 


very fincst, the patterns extremely rich, | 


chaste, and elegait. For fifteen subscri- 
bers a lady secures one dozen of beautiful 
Forks to last a life-time, and for seven, 
a half dozen, of equally fine quality, 
though plainer instyle. A pair of hand- 
some butter-knives are sent for two sub- 
scribers. We have alrcady sent many doz- 
ens, 80 that two ladies, clubbing together, 
can each secure one, and the first pre- 
mium at the same time. No other Maga- 
zine in the country offers such induce- 
ments as these. 


—_—_e¢¢>-——-—> 
PLEASE NOTICE. 
Tuat we are offering our MonTHLYy 


~MaGazine and Youne America at only 


$3.50 for both, when taken together. 


cut plain and the fan shape formed by a 
fine cording of satin heading black lace. 
The material should be of silk or satin. 
The sashes and belt are corded with satin 


WARRINGTON SLEEVE. 

A FLOWING shape for silk or moire, It 
is edged with guipure lace from the inner | 
seam to the bottom. Across the latter 
the Jace turns up along the surface of the 
inaterial from under a fold of satin to bead 


_ the direction of the first at the distance of 


a decp fall of fringe. The points and 


and edged with wide builion or Angola | ¢ross-straps are formed by satin folds. 
fringe. The front of the waist is like the | Both sides of this sleeve are trimmed. 


back, with the exception that the fan de- 
scends to a rosette instead of a sash. 

Stone-colored silk trimmed with cherry- 
colored satin, black lace and fringe, would 
be a dressy mode to wear with a green 
dress. 


RUBY SLEEVE. 


Tuts is adapted to worsted goods of the 
ordinary kind. The top requires a plait 
upon the under side. The wrist is gath- 
ered in around the inner side toa straight 


band. The trimming consists of velvet | 


half an inch wide and velvet buttons. 
A fall of bullion fringe is carried along 
the seam to the buttons. This sleeve is 
seamed only upon the outerside. The in- 
ner surface is entirely plain or without 
triminiug. 
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GILT BANDS. 

“Gotp” bands, with ornaments at- 
tached, composed of gilt and enamel, are 
the fashionable head-dresses of the sea- 
son. One ofthe prettiest was finished with 
rose-buds, the hearts of rose-color, the 
leaves of zilt and green enamel. Another 
was ornamented with a bird, with bril- 
Nant cnameled wings, and another with 
a butterfly, with spread wings, and a 
third, or fourth, with gilt leaves, upon 
which glittering little green Brazilian 
bugs were feeding. 

Plainer gilt bands are nsed as dandeaux 
for the front of bonnets, 


SEWELL SLEEVE. 


Appropriate for silk and merino. It 
is cut in one piece and seamed upon the 
iuside. Sufficient width is allowed to pro- 
duce.the fullness gathered into the top and 
cuff, both of which are cut off at the back 
so as to set plain. It is trimmed alike on 
both sides with velvet, satin folds or rich 
galoon and flat buttons. A row of points 
of the material or trimming extends up 
the outer side of the cuff, being set in the 
seam. 
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NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 


Eacu pattern is numbered on the 
braid shect for February, and is 
furnished at the following prices: 

Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 15, 25, 20, 21 
—25 cts. 

Nos. 8, 11, 12, 15, 17—87 cts. 

Nos. 5, 9, 14, 16, 18, 19—50 cts. 

Nos. 8, 475 cents. 

We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 


AFRAJA SLEEVE. 


A cLosE shape for empress cloth and 


other nice worsted fabrics. It is orna- 
mented with satin points set on with a 
satin rowleau. A second roukau follows 


halfaninch. In each point there is a jet 
nailhead. The inside of this eleeve is 
quite plain. 
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SCOTCH COSTUMES. 


Ar the present time Scotch jew- 
elry, as well as Scotch costume, is 
de rigueur, and the badges of the 
different clans are worn as brooches, 
earrings, buckles, and as the center 
of shoe rosettes. The Stuart must 
not wear the Cypress, or the Bu- 
chanan the White Rose, but with 
each tartan the correct badge must 
be displayed, or the fair wearer is 
ridiculous—the worst fault of a 
votary of bon-ton in this age. 

The original tartan cloth of the 
Highland costume was a woolen 
stuff, and this material, since no 
substitute of equal value has been 
or is likely to be found, still remains 
in general use for this purpose. It 
is as well that it should be distinct- 
ly understood that the word “ tar- 
tan” is not properly used to desig- 
nate any particular fabric, but that 
its correct meaning has exclusive 
reference to that species of patterns 
in variegated colors, which High- 
landers have from time immemorial 
adopted as the distinguishing em- 
blem of their clanship. 

The following is a correct list of 
some of the clans of Scotland, with 


their badges of distinction: 

CLANS. BADGES. 
Buchanan, Birch, Bilberry. 
Cameron, Oak, Crowberry. 
Campbell, Myrtle,Club, Fir, Moss 
Chisholm, der, Fern. 


Colquhoun, Hazel, Bearberry. 
Cumming, Fei Neca 
ortleberry and 
Davidson, (Variegated Holly. 
Drummond, Wild Thyme. 
Duff, Red Whortleberry. 
Erskine, Red Rose. 
Farquharson, Purple Foxglove. 
Ferguson, Poplar, Sunflower. 
Forbes, Broom. 
Fraser, Yew. 
q f ‘ 
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Gordon, Rock Ivy. 
Graham, Laurel. 
Grant, Cranberry Heath. 
Gunn, Rosewort, Juniper. 
Hay, Mistletoe. 
Lamont, Crab Apple Tree. 
McAlister, Five-Leaved Heath. 
McAlpine, Guas. 
McDonald, Bell Heath. 
Macdonell, Mountain Heath. 
McDougall, Cypress. 
McFarlane, Cloud Berry Bush. 
McGregor, Pine. 
McIntosh, Boxwood. 
Mackay, Bulrush. 
Mackenzie, Deer Grass. 
McKinnon, St. John’s Wort. 
McLachlan, Mountain-Ash. 
McLean, Holly. 
McLeod, Red Whortleberries. 
MeNab, Frasch, 
McNaughten, Ground Ivy. 
McNeil, Samphire. 


McPherson, Water Lily. 


Macquarie, Black Thorn. 
McRae, Moss. 

Menzies, Ash. 

Munro, Eagle Feathers. 
Murray, Juniper, Tod’s Tails. 
Ogilvie, Hawthorn. 
Oliphant, | The Great Maple. 
Robertson, Five-Leaved Heather. 
Romsay, Harebell. 

Rose, Brier Rose. 

Ross, Bearberrics. 

Scott, Blaeberry. 

Shaw, Lily. 

Sinclair, Fir. 

Stuart, White Rose. 
Sutherland, Cat’s Tail Grass. 


The clan tartans are named after 
these and the following :—Prince 
Charles Edward, Argyll] Campbell, 
Breadalbane Campbell, Rob Roy, 
McIntyre, MeclTan, Melvor, Hay 
and Leith, McGillivray, McSennan, 
Skene, Urquhart, Cumyn, Cawdor, 
Campbell, Malcolm, Dunblane, 
Strathern, Douglas Urquhart, Tar- 
tan of the Clergy, Jacobite Tartans, 
Leslie, and Mathieson. These clan 
tartans offer a choice of sixty-nine 
patterns, some of which are remark- 
able for their richness and beauty 
of design. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


THERE is a foolish practice prev- 
alent in this, and in all cities, of 
dressing children like little mounte- 
banks for attendance upon dancing 
lessons. 

The mere exercise of dancing is 
not injurious toany child. It is only 
when it becomes a mere pretext 
for display, and fuod for the most 
foolish vanity, that it is seriously ob- 
jectionable. 

Children frequently require to be 
taught’ how to carry their bodies 
gracefully, how to use their limbs, 
or how to keep them quiet, and 
many parents would be glad to 
have them acquire this knowledge 
if they could do so, without being 
exposed to pernicious influences, 

Children ought to attend danc- 
ing school, if at all, in the simplest 


February, 


= = 
|school-dress, quite free from the , and is tied in at the back with a/ A STYLE fora child three to four years 


feneumbrance of  superabundant 
skirts, and the formality of a cer. 
emonious toilet. 

But, instead of this, they are 
| tricked out in full party costume, 
their warm high-necked merino 
| dresses are replaced by white mus 
| lin, which stand out like balloons, 
over wide hoops; broad sashes, 
white kid or satin gaiters, and lace- 
frilled drawers, the lace only of 
which is visible. Sometimes a little 
embroidered sac of scarlet, or blue, 
serves as a semi-covering to the 
neck, but quite as often it is left 
bare, 

There are sensible ladies, in the 
| very highest circles, who will not 
allow their little daughters to wear 
anything but warm, high-necked 
dresses, even at a party, and we | 
are glad to say that the custom is 
spreading. The amusements and 
recreations of children should be 
| as innocent, free, and untrammeled 
jas possible, and it is absolutely 
painful to see a small coquette, 
mincing her words and her steps, 
arranging every fold of her dress, 
and acting in all respects like the 
| miniature of her foolish mamma. 
Scotch plaids are very fashiona- 
| ble for children’s wear, cut in the 
| Princesse form for little girls, and 
worn with a little gored tunic of 
black silk, simply held by straps 
across the shoulders. When the 
dress is plain the edge of the tunic 
is cut out in points or scollops ; 
but if tho dress is indented the 
tunic should be plain, or edged 
with fringe. 

For older girls, say from twelve 
to sixteen, double dresses are in 
high vogue for school and house 
wear. They consist of a high dress 
of blue or green merino, and gored 
tunic of gray alpaca or all-wool de- 
laine, both trimmed with heavy 
black silk braid or velvet. 

The “Boulevard” skirt is the 
most useful and convenient under- | 
skirt worn, for children of all ages. 

New and pretty cloaks for little 
girls are made of checked opera | 
flannel in the form of a sacque, | 
with a pelerine cape, and trhmed 
with silk braid or cross-cut bands 
1 of silk stitched on. 

Babies’ cloaks are long and round 
as usual, with round cupe attached, 
and sometimes a hood which is lined 
with white satin, edged with a 
quilling and used as a covering for 
the head. The most suitable trim- 
ming is embroidery. 

Silk plush, white or blue, is much 
used for babies’ cloaks after they 
have attained the age of six months 
orayear, and this requires no trim- 
ming. It is usually made up sin 
the form of a sacque with sleeves, 


| handsome white 


wide sash of white ribbon. 

Scotch plaid stockings and Higl- 
land scarfs are the latest novelty 
for boys, with black velvet suits. 


MASONI DREss. 


A party dress for a little girl of six to: 
eight years. The material is white silk 
or alpaca, trimmed with a lattice-work 
of green and Bismarck velvet, the points 
being alternately of one and the other. 


old. It fe made of pink cashmere or all- 
wool delainc, and trimmed with cross-cnts 
of black silk having the narrowest width 
of pink velvet run through the center. 
The two rows descending the front are 
continued in vandykes around the skirt 
to eimulate a tunic. The trimming as- 
cends the front of the walet. crosses the 
tops of the sleever, and forms a square 
neck in the back. Sash ends are adjusted 
with a rosette upon the belt in the back. 


DACRE DRESss. 
Tare ix Intended for a boy. It is made 


Each point terminates ina fancy button. | of fine granite-colored cloth, and trimmed 
The skirt is hung in box plaits. The jack- | with purple poplin outlined with narrow 


et springs open snfficiently to expose a | 
underwaist. It has a 
plain back. The trimminy ia carricd 


' 


around the bottom of the skirt, the edge 
of the jacket, the belt and cuffs. 


SHIRLEY SACK. 


Tuts illustrates a cloth garment for out- 
door wear, intended for a little girl. It is 
trimmed with bands of cloth, ecolloped 
and bound with black eatin. These 
ascend from the bottom upon the back 
and front, cross upon the shoulder seam, 
and are there held in place by a large but- 
ton; the cnds full upon the top of the 
sleeve and are tacked lightly, to keep 
them in position. The edge is scolloped 
and trimmed wlth mvdeans of satin, If 
made of beaver cloth, satin folds can be 
stitched upon the garment, to give the ef. 
fect of the trimming npon this cloak. ~ 


Dlack velvet. The waist ie folded in six 
box-plaits, three back and three front. 
The ekirt is hung with plain box-plaits 
and a large double one upon cach hip. 
The waist closes with buttons and button- 
holes upon a broad stripe of poplin. A 
second stripe descends upon the ekirt, 
where it is ornamented with buttons and 
little velvet etrape. The sections of pop- 
lin set aronnd the skirt are crossed by 
three uprights of black velvet. Three up- 
rights upon the shoulder and the sleeve. 


ARMANDA TUNIC. 


Tus, as the cut demonstrates, requires 
a plain drees (which should be of silk or 
poplin), as the tunic is of itself an elegant 
ornamentation. It is simply an overskirt 
of sashes, linked together by pointed 
atraps. The sazhex are of black velvet, 
bound with blue satin, and the straps of 
satin fastened in the points with velvet 
buttons. The tunic is adjusted to the 
waist bya velvet belt. Being complete 
in itself, it can be worn at pleasure. It is 
pretty for young ladics or children. 
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THE WORK OF ONE DAY. 

In one day recently, we received clubs 
for six Sewing-Machines, one of Carhart 
& Needham's Melodeons, two Webster's 
Dictionaries, four sets of silver-plated 
Spoons and Forks, and innumerable sub- 
scriptions requiring emaller premiume 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND His WIFE. 


ANY conflicting opin- 
B ions are entertained re- 

‘Vy. specting Charles Dickens 
St} as a man and brother.” 
Some insist that he is a veritable 
snob; while others believe in the 
immaculate perfection of the crea- 
tor of “Little Nell,” and nothing 
on earth could convince them to 
the contrary. 

As an author, of course, nearly 
all are agreed, Dickens has out- 
lived criticism, and is accepted, 
without question, as a master whose 
hand touches more nearly all the 
cords of the human heart than 
any other since Shakespeare. 

Everybody is as familiar with the 
creations of his genius as with the 
mnembers of his own household : 
“Dot,” “Dombey,” “Toots,” “Su- 
san Nipper,” “Mark Tapley, ” “Pick- 
wick,” “ Pecksniff,” “ Ruth Pinch,” 
and her beefsteak-pudding ; even 
“Mrs. odgers” and “ Mra. Nickel- 
by,” are we not as well acquainted 


with them all and the hundreds of 
other queer, odd, half human, whol- 
ly grotesque emanations of his | 
brain, as if we had lived under the} 
same roof and eaten Thanksgiving 
Dinner with them all our days? 

When Charles Dickens proposed 
to come to this country a second 
time, and show the American peo- 
ple upon what foundation his repu- 
tation as reader and actor, in addi- 
tion to his fame as author rested, 
some professed the cordiality of the 
reception he would mect. His: 
“American Notes,” which few of: 
this generation have read, were 
popularly supposed to contain some- 
thing very dreadful and damaging 
to American pride, and bristling 
people, whose patriotic ardor con- 
sists in firing up at the mere inti- 
mation that everything American 
is not serene and lovely, thought, 
you know, that he would be hissed, 
and put down, and taught in one 
short and easy lesson, that no man 
living shall be allowed to deride 
“our country” and its “ institu- 
tions” with impunity. 

The result, however, has gratify- 
ingly shown, that patriots of this 
sort are in a very smal) minority. 
The desire to hear and sce the 
great novelist has created a furore 
throughout the country scarcely 
equaled by the Jenny Lind excite- 


ment ycars ago. Old worn-out 
copies of the American Notes have 


been hunted up, but found harm- 
less, containing nothing but the 
comical caricature of existing weak- 
nesses, short-comings, and absurd- 
ities, which were sure to strike a 
man like Dickens from their most 
grotesque point of view. 

The fault, if fault there was, lay 
in the fact, that beneath the sur- 
face he did not discover the vital 
action of great and just principles, 
aud their influence upon the future 
of the country and its people. But 
this was undoubtedly as much the 
fault of those who made him the ob- 
ject of their adulation as hisown, It | 
is always the moths who fly around | 
acandle, and the candle can not be - 
blamed for supposing them fair | 
specimens of the living world of; 
thought and humanity. 

Apart from all this, however, ; 
Charles Dickens has returned to us, 
and all the great and little world 
are anxious to see him, if not to 
hear him. How he looks, what he | 
wears, even what he likes to eat, 
are all topics of interest, and men, 
women, and children, are as famil- 
jar now with his bouquet in his 
button-hole, his irreproachable lin- 
en, and wide open vest, as with 
the schoo]-house in which they 
learned their A, B, C, or the failings 
of their intimate acquaintances. 

Mr. Dickens is pretty well ad- 


wedded life. 

We know nothing of the person- 
al qualities or relations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens, and really think 
that it has very litle to do with 
the question. The fact of living 
together twenty-three years, and 
rearing a large family of children, 
affords suflicient evidence of the 
attributes common to humanity, 
and of the toleration, at least, that 
they experienced toward — each 
other, 

Taking this much for granted, it 
is clear that only an absolute crime 
committed by one of the parties 
ag ainstthe other could or should 
have induced a resort to so terrible 
an extremity as separation—terri- 
ble, at least, for the unknown, un- 
gifted wife, who is condemned to 
obscurity, who loses at one blow 
husband, children, social position, 
and the pleasures of her home, 
through no fault of her dwn, and 
has arrived at an age when it is 
most dithcult to make new friends, 
form new associations, or change 
the habits of a lifetime. 

Listening to the admired and 
petted husband, one could but 
think of the lonely wife, afar off, 
deserted, uncared for, the subject, 
when spoken of at all, of some 
snecring comment or jibing re- 


vanced in years, but he still looks a 
well-kept, well-preserved, decidedly 
English individual, not exactly 
gentleman, in the high accep- 
tation of that term, though very 
gentlemanly, somewhat florid, with- 
out being teo stout, and exhibiting 
a command of his facial muacles 
equal to Burton or J. 8. Clarke. | 
The one thought which oceurs to 
all who hear his readings is this: 
“What a pity this man was not an | 
actor!” Surely he would have been 
as great an actor as he is an author. 
The single drawback to his success 
in this line is his voice, which is hus- 
ky, and not capable of making itself , 
heard at a distance. Even in a hall : 
of remarkable acoustic quality, like 
the Steinway in this city, persons 
sitting at the back part of it found 
it impossible to distinguish half the 
words that he uttered. 

The fortunate ones having seats 
nearer were, however, Jifted out of ; 


themselves, and carried away at | tures and home ecenes, as wanton- 
will by the power of a wonderful | ly destroying the peace and purity 
| of his own hearthstonc, condemn- 
by turns, at Dot, at Hum Peggotty, ,ing the mother of his children to 


genius, They cried and laughed 
at Mr. and Mra. Micawber, and the 
incidents attending Bob Sawyer's 
party. 

But it was not to spenk of him asa 
writer or reader that we commenced 
this article. It was to lament 


| but the solitary intimation that she 


over the great fault and mistake 


mark. Yet she had been for 
twenty-three years the companion 
of this husband, the mother of his 
children, the sharer of his home, 
the active, devoted participant in 
the social joys and sorrows, which, 
to the learned, as well as the un- 
learned, form the dearest aud near- 
est part of existence. 

It is no matter what her faults | 
may have been; certainly they 
were not very heavy, fur none have 
fuund their way to the public ear, 


did not sympathize in her husband's 
pursuits. Ic was said, however, 
that this was not discovered until 
the reciprocal admiration of a 
brilliant young actress liad made | 
Mr. Dickens realize the charm 
which such devoted and unques. | 
tioning appreciation added to his 
daily lite. 

It is painful to think of the author! 
of so many exquisite fireside pic-| 


loneliness, obscurity, and misrep- 
resentation, without a chance of 
defense, and setting an example to 
his gon and daughters, which it 
would be destruction to themselves 


and society to follow. One would 
so gladly have thought of him for- 


; | 
wife, after twenty-three years of: cellent as husband and father and 


friend, as well as strong in his pub- 
lic efforts to defend the weak, and 
aid the cause of humanity. 

Probably half the married people 
in existence have, at some time or 
other of their joint lives, felt the 
irksomeness of a tie which bound 
them to certain conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and, during a brief per- 
iod of weariness, distrust, or irrita- 
tion, would have released them 
selves from it, if they could. 

It is to the credit of human na 
ture, that so few comparatively avail 
themselves of the means of doing 
so. It is particularly to the credit of 
masculine nature, that the wiser 
second thought prevents men from 
severing ties which, once formed, 
are of much greater importance to 
their wives than to themselves. 

Men Jose nothing, but gain much 
b¥ marriage: women stake all that 
is of value to them, and are com. 
pelled to abide by the chances, what- 
ever they may be, of the investment. 
Youth, beauty gone, what is left to 
the middle-aged woman, who has 
given her strength to) children, 
but their love and care, and the 
faithful affection and consideration 
of her husband? 

To men, youth is a drawback, 
and beauty of no consequence 
whatever. They lose nothing by 
the lapse of time, at Icast up to 
middle age, but often gain much. 
The middle-aged man of means and 
position finds admittance where 
the young man with a clerk's sal- 
ary would not be tolerated, and 
could choose a wife from among 
the fairest with infinitely greater 
chances of suecess than would have 
existed for him twenty years be- 
ture. 

It is this inequality which makes 
marriage so much more serious a 
matter to women than to men, and 
which must always exist, so long 
as men hold the moneyed power in 
their hands. It is this which ren- 
ders separation, after twenty years 
of married life, of small moment— 
nay, sometimes even desirable fora 
man, but searcely less than death 
to a woman. 

Fortunately, men are not all self- 
ish or depraved. They are gener- 
ally governed by the higher mo 
tives which spring from affection 
and duty, in their relations to their 
wives and families, und shrink from 
the breaking up of homes, and 
habits of personal association, al- 
most as Much a3 Wenn them- 
selves. 

Charles Dickens will have much 
to look back upon with satisfaction 
and pleasure at the close of his use- 
fal and bnay lite; but if he has ono 


of his life: the separation from his | ever as an entirely good man, ex-|-regret it will be that the wife of his 
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youth and manhood, the mother of 
his children, was dispossessed of her 
name and place, and condemned to 
wear away the remnant of her ex- 
istence apart from all that, for half 
her life, had occupied the first place 
in her thoughts. In that hour, her 
autferings, whatever they may have 
been, will be avenged. 
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WINTER TRAVELING IN 
NORTHERN COUNTRIES. 


In another part of the Magazine will be 
found a full-page engraving of the modes 
of winter traveling in northern countries 
—in Russia, Norway, Canada, and the 
United States. 

Iu Russia, our artist has given us a Dros- 
ky, or, more properly, a Drvzhki, on run- 
ners—a low vehicle, which fs placed 
either on runners or low wheels, and in 
which the passengers ride as on a saddle, 
with their feet nearly touching the 
grouud, The shaft in front, called Droga, 
gives the name to the vehicle. In the 
present instance the condition of the vc- 
cupants is not enviable, for the country 
looks barren and deserted, like the wilds 
of Siberia, and they are tearing away 
from a pack of ravenous wolves. 

In Norway and Lapland they uee rein- 
deer to draw their sledyes through the 
snow; and in Lapland a kind of sledve is 
used which looks much like a wooden 
shoe, with a high back. 

In Canada they are compelled to attach 
huge enow-plows to the railway trains, 
and even then find it almost impoxsible 
to make their way through the drifts. 

In our own United States we enjoy 
snow more, probably, than is the case in 
any other part of the world. In the conn- 
try, sleigh-riding In winter forms one of 
the principal pleasures and amusements, 
and in the cities, especially in the city of 
New York, a good fall of enow is the sig- 
nal for a grand carnival of fun, in which 
monster sleighing partios take a conspic- 
uous part. 
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WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


Tuk British Medical Journal says: 
“ Considerable discussion has arisen 
in the senate of the University of 
London concerning the draft charter 
for the examination of women. 
That document is drawn with so 
much width of expression that it 
scems to authorize more than con- 
vocation demanded, and might 
admit of the institution, not only 
of examinations such as these in the 
universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which would be useful to 
governesses and others, and test 
general education, but also of 
special examinations for degrees. 
This would, of course, be opposed, | 
under present circumstances, al- 
though we believe that the legal 
members of the university are will- 
ing formally to admit ladies to ox- 
aminations and diplomas in law, and 
the medical members would not op- 
pose their admission to degrees in 
medicine. We understand that 
many more ladies are desirous of 


admission to the bar than seck an 
entrance into medical practice.” 
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WINTER GARDENS. 


THERE is nothing in the costly 
furniture and elegant bijuutrie 
scattered about merely showy up- 
holsterecu drawing-rooms, which is 
half go attractive as a little effort to 
cultivate flowers and plants can 
make the simplest apartment. 

We have seen a plain little sitting- 
room floor, only covered with a rag- 
carpet, turned into a bower, by 
means of an ivy trained from a pot, 
until it festooned the walls. 

Within a few years a great deal 
of attention has been paid to beau- 
tifying and rendering ornamental 
the winter in-door gardens; and 
we propose to show how the best 
results can be attained at light 
cost, and with but little trouble. 


THE HYACINTH. 


The hyacinth must rank first in 
our list, as being almost the easicst 
flower to cultivate. 

Hyacinths may be grown in wa- 
ter, in pots, in moss, and in prepar- 
ed cocoa-fibre and charcoal. 

The last is the best for hyacinths 
in-doors, in the numerous elegan- 
cies which are used for this purpose. 
In order to cultivate the hyacinth 
in the sitting-room, in prepared 
cocoa-fibre and charcoal, place at 
the bottom of the jardinet, etc., a 
handful or so of rough charcoal, 
and fill up with the preparation; 
plant the hyacinths thickly, asso- 
ciating with them snowdrops, scilla 
sibirica, early-flowering tulips, nar- 
cissus bulbocodium, free-flowering 
crocus, and, if the space will admit, 
a few pompon hyacinths ; cover the 
bulbs with the preparation, and 
neatly cover the surface with nice 
green carpet moss; the freshness 
of the moss will be prolonged by 
occasionally damping it with a wet 
sponge. Sprinkle the plants over. 
head with tepid water two or three 
times a weck. 

This preparation is free from im- 
purities, and possesses a gentle stim- 
ulus; the bulbs root freely into it, 
and produce fine spikes of bloom. 
Another important recommendation 
the prepared cocoa-fibre and char- 
coal possesses, is its retention of 
moisture for a long time. Unless 
in a very hot room, two or three 
good waterings will be sufficient 
from the time of planting till the 
bulbs are in bloom, so that the 
amateur is relieved from the daily 
anxiety lest his favorite group of 
forthcoming flowers should suffer 
from want of water. 

To cultivate the hyacinth in 


water, the following hints are sim- 
ple, but ample: 

Use clean rain-water, and let it 
just touch the base of the bulbs, 
For three or four weeks keep them 
ina dark, cool situation. Avoid all 
disturbance of the rootlets; there- 
fore, never change the water while 
it remains sweet. 
| place a piece of charcoal in the 
glass. Neversuffer dust to remain 

on any part of the plant, but re- 
move it daily with a camel-huir 
‘brush and water. 

To cultivate the hyacinth suc- 
cessfully in moss, at the bottom of 
the jardinet, ete., lay a handful of 
charcoal, on which place clean 
inoss, and firmly press it down; on 
this plant the bulbs, and cover them 
with nice green carpet mors, Water 
overhead, with tepid water, two or 
three times a week, through a fine 
rose, till the plants are in bloom, 


To grow the hyacinth in pots is 
by far the most important incthod 
of cultivation. At any stage of 
growth, the hyacinth can be re- 
moved from its pots without injury, 
and arranged either in jardinets, 
flower-baskets, or vases, transferred 
to hyacinth-glasses, or planted in 
the open border. With a little» 
management, beauty and delightful 
fragrance may be enjoyed from the } 
beginning of January to the end of | 
April, either in the sitting-room or 
conservatory. 

A free, porous soil is indispensa- 
ble, and one composed of equal 
parts of turfy loam, thoroughly 
rotted cow-dung, and leaf soi), which 
should be well mixed before being 
used. This compost, however, can 
not always be commanded: use in- 
stead any good, light soil, mixed 
with silver sand, cocoa-fibre, and 
charcoal. For one bulb, use a four 
or four and a half inch pot; for 
three bulbs, a five and a half inch 
pot wjll be sufficient. At the bottom 
of the pot place some pieces of pots- 
herd or charcoal, and on this some 
tough pieces of turfy loam, to insure 
good drainage; then fill the pot with 
the prepared soil to within an inch 
of the top, placing the bulb in the 
center, or, if three, at equal distances 
apart, pressing them lightly into 
the soil, and filling up, leaving only 
the crowns uncovered ; moderately 
water, and place them. anywhere 
out of doors, on coal ashes, or any- 
thing that will secure good drain- 
age; then fill the spaces between 
the pots with coal ashes, leaf soil, 
old tan, or common cocoa-fibre, and 
with the same material cover the 
pots over two or three inches. In 
five or six weeks the pots will be 
full of roots, and may then be 
removed as required. 

The crocus can be now procured 


As a purifier, | 


, are very pretty. 


February, 


in many colors, and striped. To 
cultivate then in-dours with suecess 
it is absolutely necessary that they 
are well supplied with water, kept 
close to the glass, and have abun- 
dance of fresh air. 


EARLY SINGLE TULIPS. 


No tulips display so great a, vari- 
ety of delicate, striking, and attract- 
ive colors as these. Culture in 
/ pots is the same as recommended 
| for the hyacinth ; but to produce an 
cfieetive display three bulbs should 
be planted in a four or five inch, 
and five ma six inch pot. They 
should be grown close to the glass, 
and during fine days have abun- 
dance of air. Those intended for 
learly blooming should be gently 
forced as soon as the shoot appear. 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, 


These are easily cultivated, deli- 
ciously fragrant, and associate ad- 
mnirably with the hyacinth for in- 
door decoration in winter and carly 
spring. : 

The culture is similar to that re. 
conmmended for the hyacinth. The 
bulbs being large, we advise one 


(for a five inch, three for a six inch, 


and six for an vight inch pot. 
SCILLA AND MUSCARL 


Scilla amarna and scilla sibirica 
are of the most lovely azure blue, 
growing three inches high, and 
fiowering as they do in March, 
make exquisite pot-plunts, and asso- 
ciate admirably with the snowdrop, 
crocus, hyancinth, ete., in all the 
elegant contrivances ingenuity can 
suggest for in-door decoration. 

Space will not admit of our no- 
ticing more of these lovely bulbs, 
but in our next number we shall 
continue the subject, as well as give 
simple inetructions about many lit- 
tle matters connected with this in- 
teresting study. 

Rustic boxes, to be suspended to 
a window, from strong staples, or to 
‘stand on a ledge covered with a 
cloth and fringe inside the windows, 
Any carpenter can 
fix one at a trifling cost, and the ef- 
fectischarming. As soon as spring 
appears the boxes can be transferred 
to the outside, or to the balcony. 
These boxes are to be filled with a 
succession of hyacinths, crocuses, 
snowdrop, tulips, scilla sibirica, nar- 
cissus, and pompon hyacinths. 

The hanging basket should be 
suspended where the bird-cage usu- 
ally hangs, and filled with ferns, 
adyantum tinctum, the adyantum 
formosum, and peupon hyseinths. 
A bracket will afford room for a 
small jardinct of mixed bulbs or a 
single foliage plant. 
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DESIGN IN BEADS AND FEATHERS, FOR A SCREEN. 


Marertats.—Red velvet, little black and white feathers, white and black beads in various sizes and shapes. The 
branches, tendrils and stalks are worked with black and white beads. The feathers are in some parts used double, as will 
be seen in the design; they should be sewn upon the velvet with fine cotton. No further explanation will be necessary. 


This design will serve for a pincushion. 


HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 


The following is 2 model of the new illuminated handkerchicf-boxes which are now 60 fashionable. The cardboard should 
be tinted, and the illuminated device selected o suit the individual taste of the artist. The lining is quilted, the wadding | 


THE THIMBLE. 

Tue name of this little instru- 
ment is said to have been derived 
from “thumb” and “ bell,” being 
at first thumble, and afterwards 
thimble. It is of Dutch invention, 
and was brought to England about 
ihe year 1695 by John Lofting, who 
commenced its manufacture at Is- 
lington, near London, and pursued 
it with great profit and success. 
Formerly iron and brass were used, 
but latterly, steel, silver and gold 
have taken their places. In the or- 
dinary manufacture, thin plates of 
metal are introduced into a die, and 
then punched intoshape. In Paris, 
gold thimbles are manufactured to 
a large extent. Thin sheets of 
sheet-iron are cut into disks of 
about twoinches diameter. These, 
being heated red hot, are struck 
with a punch into a number of 
holes, gradually increasing in depth 
to give them the proper shape. 
The thimble is then trimmed, pol- 
ished and indented, around its outer 
surface with a number of little 
holes, by means ¢% ~. small wheel. 


| It is then converted into steel by 


the cementation process, tempered, 
scoured, and brought to a blue color. 
A thin sheet of gold is then intro- 
duced into the interior, and fastened 
to the steel by means of a polished 
steel mandrel. Gold leaf is then’ 
applied to the outside, and attached 
to it by pressure, the edges being 
fastened in a small groove made to 
receive them. The thimble is then 
ready for use. Those made in this 
manner do not wear out, as somany 
ordinary gold thimbles do, but will 
last for years. The gold coating, if 
cut away by the needles, may be 
easily replaced, but the steel is of 
an excellent quality, and very dura-’ 
ble 
FEMALE HUMBUGS, 

MODERN inventive genius has 
given us many useful and many 
beautiful things; but it has also 
given us some that are false, and 
others that are positively injurious ; 
and among these last are all sorts 
of spurious contrivances for “ de- 
veloping” female charms and 
“heightening ” female beauty in a 
way which any woman, who stops 


| for one moment to reflect, would 


know must be false if not infamous, 
and simply got up as a lure to ig- 
norance and vanity. 

A very slight knowledge of phy- 
siological law will enable every 
woman to know that the develop- 
ment of the human form can only 
be accomplished by natural means, 
and that “patent elevators” and 
“ symmetrigal expanders” aro only 


having been first perfumed. The silk used for ining our model is French blue, because it is the color that contrasts best with | Shallow contrivances for extracting 


the tinted cardboard. The puffings at the sides are of blue silk, likewise the bows at the front and back of the case. 


money out of brainless pockets. 


co 


If this was all, however,we should | 
consider it a matter to be remedied | 
by experience; but the conse- 
quences do not always end here. | 
The “curatives” and “ regenera- 
tors,” from which such marvelous 
effects. are predicted, often destroy 
the health as well as mar the apr 
pearance, and the victim of a catch- 
penny circular or advertisement 
wakes from delusion to lifelong re- 
gret. 

Pure air, healthful exercise, clean- 
liness, and temperance in living are ! 
the best beautifiers; and if toilet | 
aids are called in, only the best and | 
choicest should be weed under an! 
authority which guarantees them | 
asat least harmless, Attention to! 
this simple rule will save money, | 
beauty, and frequently health and ; 
lite. 


Brit or Fare FoR A SMALL SUPPER 
Party.—A turecn of pickled oystera. A 
large dish of chicken salad. Side-dishes 
of sliced ham, tongue, turkey, chicken, 
and sardines, ornamented with sprigs of 
parsicy, sliced lemon, red bert-root cut 
in stare, and the curled leaves of celery. 

Chicken salad may be garnishee with 
egg rings, and the hearts of lettuces. 

Pyramids of ice-cream and bouquets 
of flowers will occupy the spaces next to 
the top and bottom dishes, and will be 
followed by handsome baskets of cake, 
which will leave room for a pyramid of 
confectionery, or a dish of fruit, arrang- 
ed something like this :— 


Distt or Fruit anp FLowrERs.—Take 
a good-sized glass dish and place it ona 
eilver stand, or, if this be not convenient, 
use a glass trifle-stand. Place flowers. 
such as geraniume, small white roxes, and 
a few ferns, inside the dish, allowing some 
to hang over the edge tastefully ; on onc 
side put a melon, and across the dish 
bunches of dark grapes, filling in the other 
side with peaches and pears, or oranges, 
one over the other, but not too formally 
arranged; then over the whole allow two 
or three fine bunches of green grapes to | 
fall gracefully, covering one part of the 
peach group, and intermixing purple 
grapes if required for effect. Care must 
be taken in this grouping to avoid all 
formality, and yct the fruit must not be so 
placed as to have an untidy appearance, 
if one may usc such a term when speaking 
of anything so beautiful. It should stand 
rather higher on one side than the other, 
and attention should be paid to the asgort- 
ment of the colors both in the fruit and 
flowers. A pineapple looks well instcad 
of a melon, but it must be a very hand- 
some one. 

Filling up the corners of the table, will 
be glass dishes of jelly, Charlotte Razec in 
forms, little dishes of pickles, and plates 
of biecnits and sandwiches everywhere. 

There should bo also two dishes of mot- 
toes, and two of almonda and raisins. 

Care should be taken to have plenty of 
plates, saucers, epoons, and napkins, 
Hot tea and coffce are indispensable. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


A VILLA IN 


THI 


LAUNDRY 


VERANOA 


'TBRARY 
16 Xi8 


‘KITCHEN 
16x23 
AQ 


1] HOUSE-KEEPERS 


aren 


16X18 


DINING R. 
19 X24 


the principal floor will show that th 
On entering the hall, an arcade, st 
the vestibule from the main hall. 


suite of rooms—parlor, drawing-room snd Ebrary. 


dining-room, housekezper'’s roo. (Ww 


In an entry at the rear of the main hall, is placed the servants’ stair 
We have not given the plan of the second floor, but, it, will be 
readily imagined, there is an abundance of sleeping-rooms, with rooms 
for domestics on the third story of the higher portions of the building. 


way 


To Roasr A Pra.—Radb the inside of 
the pig with pepper and salt, and fill the 
body with a stuffing of bread. butter, 
parsicy, eage, and thyme, softened with 
a little hot water, and beaten yolk of 
egg. and sew it up with a strong thread. 
Put the pig on the spit, firet fouring the 
skin, that it may be crisp. Put a pint and 
ahalf of water into the dripping-pan, a 
spoonful of lard, and a little salt, and 
baate the pig frequently with thie, and 
turn often, #0 that every part will be well 
done. When the skin begins to get stiff, 
grease it with butter or lard, and baste it 
no more after this, or it wil blister. A 
pig will require from three to four hours 
to roast. Chop up the heart and liver, 
previously boitcd in water, and add to 
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ITALIAN 


Tis beautiful villa has 
been constructed for agen: 
theman in) Rhode Island, | 


jUpjchn, of New York. Tt 
‘ia one of the most suecess- 
* ful specinens of the Italian 
‘style in the United States, 
and unites beauty of form | 
with spacious acecommoda 
tion, in amanner not often 
faeen, ‘The first impression 
which the villa makes on 
the mind, is that of being 
la gentleman's residence, 
" There is dignity, refine. 
-ment, and cleganee, aboui 
* all its leading: features. 
| ACCOMMODATION. — An 
inspection of the plan of 
isis an villa of the first class, 
tpported by four columns, separates 
On the right of the hall is a fine 
On the left are the 
ith pantries), kitehen, laundry, cte. 


tho gravy in the dsipping-pan, with salt, 
thyinc, and brown flour and water. ass 
thickening. <Apple-sance, cold elaw, and 
cranberrics, are the usual accompani- 
ments of roast pig. 

Int-u Stew.—Take the small ribs of | 
lamb ur mutton; cut them up iuto pieces 
about an inch ia length, and cover with 
cold water, and a table-peoufal of salt. 
Simmer for one hour, then add pevled po- | 
tatoe=, which have been cut in stices. | 
and Jnid in cold water, an hort previoas, ‘ 
one good-sized onion, one large, or two 


Brine Caxes—One pound flour, eight 
omnces butter, one and a quarter pounds 
Sugar, eix ounces candied peel, elyht 
ounces almonds, nine exes, one pound of 
currants, one pound of chopped and seed- 
ed raisins, Flour, fruit, almonda, and 
candied peel mix together on a dish, and 
let them be thoroughly dried. Beat the 


‘butter to a cream; add the sugar, then 


the eves, having previously beaten thei 
inabasrin, After beating the butter, ete., 
well, add the flour and fruit, and bake 
four or five hours, The almonds for the 
top must be prepared as follows :—Blanch 
half ofa pound of sweet almonds, and beat 
them fn a mortar until very fine, with half 
pound crated loaf sugar, the white of one 
exe. and a Httle roxe-water; lay ft on the 
top of the cake when it fs warm, and Ict 
Ht eet fn a very alow oven previous to 
putting on the icing, ; 


Beer a-1a-Move. — Take part of a 


_ round of beef, bone it, and make in- 


cisions, which are filled with a staffing of 
bread, butter, or aweet salt pork, thyme, 
pepper, ealt, a Htde minced onion, cloves, 
and yolk of exe. After the merit is 


stuffed. bind Wt with pipe. and put ino an 


oven, with water enough to cover it, aud 
let Metew slowly for three honrs, Keep 
alid on whilst ft fs stewing, and ff more 
water Is needed, add boiliaz water. The 
gravy will require no thickeaing, but a 
sill of wolnutor mushroom catsup will 
Improve & 


Coun Stancn CakE.—One cap ef bute 
ter, two cups of suzar, one cup of Eweet 


Jtiilk, the whites of six ezes, two cups 


Bate 
of flour, andone cf cornstarch, one tea- 
spoonfal of cream of tartar, half tesspoon 
of soda, Flavor with lemon. 


Loar Cakr.—One quart of milk, one 
anda quarter pounds of sugar, one pound 
of butter, three gills of yeast, and four 
cas, 

Take half the engar and half the butter, 
with the milk, yeast, and crs; nix up at 
night, making it stiffer than pound-cake, 
or as etiff as you can stir it with a epoon. 
In the morning beat the other half of the 
butter and eugar to a cream, add spice 
and misins to your tasie, and a large tea- 


» Spoonful of ealeratus dissolved In a tea. 


expofiailk; mix them in with your hand, 
and, when thorunzhly mixed, dip into your 
tins. 

The whole will make six three pint basin 
loaves, The flour must nll be put in at 
night. Let it rise in the tins. 


Canany Pupprnc.—The weight of three 
egzs in butter and sncar, the weight of 
two in flour, three ¢ y Spice to taste; 
melt the butter, beat the eggs, and mix 
ad the iagiedients up together: bothina 
well-battered mould for two hours, Serve 
with sweet sauce, 


Perkin Pres.—The Queen, the princt- 
pal Englich parlor newspaper, remarks in 
arecent number npon the Engli-h igno- 
rance of that fur-famed American deli- 
cacy, “pumpkin pic.” It states that the 
general impression is) that pumpkins 
shouldbe cnt up, pat in a dish, sweet. 
ened, and baked like apple ple. 

This, {t informs fts readers, is a great 
mistake. Tho ‘true American" method. 
according to the Queew, is to slew the 
pumpkin down to a marmalade. sweeten, 
and add the epice and grated rind of 
lanon, Spread” this mixture between 
two thin Jayere of paste, and you will 
have genuine © pumpkin ple.” 

The Geen ts right as to the stewing 


small tomatoes. and some chopped pars- | part: for the rest we advise {it to consult 
ley. Cook slowly for an hour anda | Jennie June's American Cookery Book, 
halfmore, then scagon with pep>-r. and) which has been re-published in Enctand, 
more ealt if required, and send io table | if ft would achieve a Simon-Pure spe- 
with toast under it, , cimen of the Yankeo article. 


er rrr ee 


A Cutipren's Party.—Let the children 
give a party at least once a year, and make 
outa programme of amusements for them, 
A inagiv lantern ie very uvefulin addition 
to vames, and dancing. Let the children 
themseives do the honors. It will teach 
them to receive guests, 

itis best to have a table set for children, 
and make the refrexshinents as light and 
simple as possible, Little baked cnetards 
in cups, apple snow, ice-cream, baskets of 
“kisses and sponge-cakes, * holiday” 
cakes (see receipt). small apple and eran- 
berry tarts, oranges, and mottoes, contri- 
bute a sufficient and to juveniles a most 
attractive varicty. Itis still hetter if the 
mottoes are not «iven them to cat, but are 
fewer in qnantity, and handsome cnonch 
to carry home as a souvenir. 

Children’s parties shonld close certainly 
by twelve o'clock at nivht, and © after- 
noon " parties for them are still better, 

Veny Nice Corn Breap.—One pint ba- 
ain of wheat flour, two of corn meal. one 
of sour milk, two of sweet milk, one des- 


fert-epoon saleratus, one teaspoon sult. 


one teacup molasses. 
basin two hour:. 
Pick tev Oysters.—Count oysters are 
best for pickling, Drain them through a 
colander, have the water boiling hot, and 
let them come to arcald: then skim them 


Bake in a six quart 


in a stone jar. Put whole all=pice, cloves, ' 


pepper and cinnamon in a little vinegar, 
and let them steep; pour them fn the 
jar, then enough cold vinegar to cover 
them; let them stand twenty-four hours, 
and they are ready for use, 

Sarry Lunns.—Mix two dessert--poon- 
ful of yeast and two pounds of thie foar 
witha little warin water: let it stand half 
an hour to rise, Put two ounces of but- 
terand the yolk of an egg into as much 
milk as ds wanted to make the dough the 
required etiffuess, and mix ull well up to- 
gether, Put it into cups or tins, When 
risen properly, bake the Sally Luuns ina 
rather quick oven. 

AmentcaN BucKWHEAT CAKE. — The 
American buckwhenst cake is a specialty, 
and it surpasses everything of the kind 
that has ever been invented, Backwheat 
jn the grain is a dark, uninviting-lookinz 
article, and is much cheaper than ordinury 
wheat. The flour ts mixed witha small 
quantity of rve flonr, and a little yeast 
{fu stirred in, The consistency is that of 
the material for ordinary pancakes, Tt is 
mixed over night, and iu the morning i 
ready for making up. When the visiter 
(myself in the present instance) calls for 
eakes, & few minutes are necessary for 
cooking them, The batter is tried ina 
pan specially constructed tor the purpose, 
and T eoon receive a phite containing 
three steaminy hot cakes, exch about the 
size of the crown of my hat. 
they might have been cooked Ina hat, 
like the jugglers omelette. ¥o perfectly 
clrealar are they in shape. On the table 
before me there is butter anda pitcher of 
golden syrup —or, as the Yankees pro- 


Mounce ft, eurrup.' ‘The trae artistic | 


Process iz tu butter each cake first.and 
then ponr the syrup over cach and all, I 
then cut throush the pile and oo. 
Bed Instructions are finished. Tsay no 

es only juet try it. — Murinil/an’s 
(Englisny ae : 

THR Wanps.—Tuke a winewlazeful of 
£al-de- Cologne and another of lemon- 
fulce ; Then scrape two cakes of brown 
Ww indsor soap to @ powder, and mix well 
IMA mould. When hant it will be an ex- 
cellent soap for whitening the handa 

Dore pera Waten.—Macerate fresh 
OWere fn glycerine, of the newest qual- 
ity. It takes up the perfume most coimn- 
pletely, and can be mixed with water to 
any Cxtent. 


Indeed. , 


Ovr correspondence for this moh is 
‘rich in all sorts of good wishes, which we 
cordially reciprocate, 


| From Arkansas a lady writes: 
+ © While the war was going on, we were 
| very unfortunately situated in rezard to 
jour Northern mails, being outside the 
Union lines; consequently, I wa- com- 
‘pelted to give up my treasured DEMor- 
Fst. Since the linea were opened I have 
‘again renewed my subscription, and in- 
‘deed I feet Lcould not keep house with- 
out it. Tat one time thought — per- 
| fection, but I yield the palm to Dewon- 
ExT, When it comes, I have to hide my- 
‘ self to get to read in peace, as all wish to 
sce it first: but as itis my own, I claim 
the first reading. Ain't Lrighty My hus- 
band tells ine T shall never be denied my 
; cherished DemMoneat, although he is in- 
clined to grow jealous sometimes, If T 


to get it—not that Ido not get the worth 
ofmy money. I get itin music, in fush- 
fons, in Jennie June‘s talks. in Emilie 
Meriman’s correspondence, Tvalne it not 
at $3.00 or £5.00, but at untold valne. 
Deworest is the best, cheapest, and 
the purest mavazine published. For my 
prize T want those glistening needles of 
yours which do sew beautifully, DT ohave 
afew left over from a purchase made 
when in New York, two years xince, but 
want more.” 

From Oregon an esteemed correapond- 
ent writes: 

“Tum happy to say that the soods came 
safely to hand to-day. Lam well plcased 
with them—the hoop-skirts, the bronzed 
flowers, and dress-loopers, sold off before 
Lhardiy knew } had them, 

© The Children’s Bulletin came also. 1 
like it exceedingly well, 

“T shall send ina few weeks fora bill 
of several hnndred dollars worth of coods, 

“Your Macazine is a great favorite 
with the ladies here. They consider it 
dhe authority par ecedlenee about what 
they must wear, 

“ Hopiny you way find life pleasant for 
ahnundred years. PE subscribe myself, 

saMns AL TD 


From New Mexico: 


the lowe-t price for a Cluny or Valenci- 
ennes lace handkerchief, square or round 
iu shape—+omething simple, thoush 
handsome enough for a bridal present, 


“Mars. RoW 


A Very pretty one, with a sulall cambric 
center, ean be had for from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars, or as low ax ten: but 
of course, at the latter price the lice will 
not be very decp or very fine. 


From Columbia, Mo., we have the fol- 
‘lowing: 

*T have just received my beautiful 
‘Boulevard’ skirt, and never was more 
delighted than with this selection. Itis 
just what I wanted. Truly yours, 

Miss J. Bo 


From Towa, A lady acknowledves the 
receipt of her premium sewing-machine. 
She save: 

“My sewing-machine came duly to 
hand Jn good order. It is a very good 
one, euch as T would have to pay sixty- 
five dollara for here. T was greatly pleas- 
ed to receive it. Please to accept my 
thanks, Youre respectfully, 

“Mrs, M. EL J." 


i flannel M@And should tt be wadded, and 


. . . . 4 
jing or addressing him, to say ‘Good: 


i BoorC.y 


am entitled toa premium, I will be glad | 


- plush lined with silk, and wool * baby 


“Please tell me in your next number | 


A “Youne Motner™ sendaffe the fol- 
lowing note and queries: ‘* Having been 
louz a reader and an admirer of your 
excellent Mavazine, and seeing how kind- 
ly you reply to the questions of your 
various correspondente, [ venture to pro- 
pound to you a few queries, which I hope | 
you will answer, and by co doing greatly 
oblive me :—1st. I wish to make a cloak for | 
my baby. He is one year old, can creep, | 
but not walk: and how would be the best 
way to cut it, with or without sleeves, 
and very long or short, without or with a 
cape or collary Also, if I can not get 
French merino. Would blue all-wool de- 
laine be suitable to make itof, Hned with 


what should it be trimmed with, and how ¢ 

“2d. Ifa lady numbers among her ac- 
quaintances a gentleman who has a title, 
cither professional or military, as Dr. or | 
Gen, or Col. is it proper for her, on meet, 


morning, Dr. A.or Gen. B, or Gov. CL. or 
should she simply address him as she | 
would any other gentleman, as Mr. A. or 


Ixt. A sack cloak, with sleeves, would 
be enitable fora baby a year old, tied Jn‘ 
atthe hack with a wide sash, Itmight 
he made in blne merino, or blue all-wool 
delaine, lined with flannel, and trimmed 
with a cross-cut fold of white satin. 
stitched on cither edye, or in bine silk 
flannel, and ticd in with a broad white | 
sash, which would be all the trimming 
plush would require. 

Ul. Itis more proper to address a gen- 
tleman by his title, if he possesses one, ' 
then as pluin = Mr") But it need not be | 
done ad nanan, Tact and the habit! 
of good society are necessary to know 
exactly how to act in such cases, 


A ‘CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER” asks: Will 
you please reply in the neat number of 
your execllent Mayazine to the following 
inquiries} Are velvet cloaks worn this 
winter in the cirenlar form without 
sleeves? What ix the fashionable color 
for kid gloves ¥ Can ermine be cleaned ¥ 
How soon should persons in the same 
town receive their invitations to a small 
wedding Y Whatdo the letters RLS. V.P. 
toa party invitation sizmity Y and oblige, | 

“LC. M." 

Ist. Round velvet cloaks, withont 
sleeves, are worn by those who have then, 
but they are not sashionalde, 

2d. Bismarck, maize, and lavender. 

sd. Ermine can be cleaned. but ite: 
beaniy is lost to a great extent, in the 
process, 

Ath, A week or ten daye would be 
sufficlent marsin, 


Sth. Resporwde: etl vous plaids Reply, if 
you pleare. 


From “Away out West," a lady writes: ; 
“SDEMOREST" is @ treasure, especially to , 


; poor exiled * country folks’ like my-elf, 


away ‘out West’ where we have no fash- 
ions, A person with the least epark of | 
faste may fasbion? mimy & pretty gare | 
ment dy if, pot to mention the numerous | 
other good things it contains.” 

From Amsterdam, New York, a lady } 
sends a club of forty-six subscribers, en- + 
titling her to one of Carhart & Need- 
hands beautiful Melodeons, Tn her letter 
we find the following paragraph: © [like 
your magazine much better than any ever 
published, It is very useful to ne indeed. 
T hardly know how to get along without 
it. T have taken it regularly four years 
It is like an old friend.” 


R. L. HW. West Lehanon, writes: “We 
have received the Dictionary fn compen. | 
sation for getting up the club, which fully 
meets our auticipations, Shallcommencg , 
for anew club with renewed energy.” | 


' tailto be a great enecess, 


Miss M. O. D, writes from Ripteys, 
Miss.: “Thave received my bopnet, and 
other things, which my father ordered of 
you, and am greatly obliged to you for 
the taste and jJudyment in the selection. 
I think you have done better for me than 
Teould have done for myself. My mother 
{x delighted. We shall not fail to send 
avain when we require other articles. 
which my father says, however, must not 
be until moncy is easier.” 


A PAPER CELEBRATION OF 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Curistwas has been said and sung 
and celebrated for so many, many years, 
that it would seem as ff all new methods 
of keeping this time-honored festival 
must have been exhausted long ago, 

We imagine, however, that never before 
was Christmas celebrated 4a paper, 
although it hae heen often on paper, and 
we can, therefore, disprove the assertion 
that “there ix nothing new under the 
sun,’ by citing our paper representation 


| of the different eras of Faxhion on Christ- 


mas Eve, ag the firat entertainment of the 
kind ever given in the world. eo far as we 
have any knowledve. 

Of course, it wasa good deal of an 
event, especially to the young ladies in 
our employ, who were to represent the 
paper queens, ducheseer and peasants, 
and required a great deal of time and 
labor in the preparation. Out of silver, 
silt and tissue paper, not only the mere 
robes, but the trimmings, the hats, the 
outside garments, and the ornaments had 
to be fusxhioned, 

There were hundreds of yards of ei- 
injne and other fur to be made. Dozens 
of court plumeg, piles of fung, as pretty 


‘and almost ae delicate asa genuine Wal- 


deau and quantities of lace haudkerchiefs, 
which looked all but real. 

The idea had not occurred to us until 
within a few weeks of the time for carry- 
ing it out, and the preparations taxed the 


' reaourees even of our large establish- 


ment. They were completed tu due time, 
however, aud proved in general and de- 
The dresees 
were all fttcd with accuracy, co that they 
could be worn with perfect ease and com- 
fort. and certainly they reproduced all the 
striking features of the different eras of 
Fashion tor centurics back, witha decree 
of faithtulnesa which one unacquainted 
with the wonders paper can accomplish 
would have ecareely deemed por-{tble, 
That nothing might be wanting. artiste 
were employed who dressed the hair in 
accordance with the character and cox. 
tume, employing pada, and cushions, and 


» curly, and braids, and powder, and poma- 


tum, beside which the modest litde ac- 
ecxrories to be found on a modern lady's 
toilet sink Into insignificance, 

When all waa done, and the Hehted 
rooms fled with the brilliant 
gteorts, the effeet wae dazzling. 
hall and Ranelagh, the times of good 
Queen Bess, and of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, seemed to have return: 


ed, and all resolved into one glittering, 


paper 
Vaux- 
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moving throng, who sustained their 
honors most naturally and becomingly. 

The following notices from the leading 
Journals will aseist to give an idea of the 
entertainment, which proved to us a most 
gratifying success :— 


—_—_— 


A PAPER MASQUERADE. 


Christmas Eve wae celebrated at the 
residence of Mme, Demorest in a highly 
original and very brilliant style. The 
erat of fashion, dating back to the twelfth 
century, were represented in the strictest 
accordance with historical accuracy by 
groups of young ladies employed in her 
establishment, attired in paper dresacea. 

At first eight no one would have sup- 
posed that the costumes were not real. or 
that it was anything lees than a very bril- 
liant real masquerade. All the ladies 
were en masque, and paper dominoes aud 
maske were furnished to the guests, so 
that the general cffect was complete. 

The costumes dated as far back as the 
twelfth century, and were many of them 
very striking, even magnificent, in ap- 
pearance. ‘The ruff*, the plumes, the 
hoops, the trains, the ornaments, were 
all reproduced with the most remarkable 
accuracy to the period, and the utmost 
faithfulness to the appearance of the gen- 
uine article. 

The Queens of France were there, in 
ermine and gold, almost as natural as life, 
Ladies of rank, under Charlemagne, dis- 
played the gorgeous quantity of jewels 
worn at that time, and their low dresses, 
minus hoops, bordered with gold. There 
were even Gallic women, with round 
mantles, with circular hole inthe top, and 
head-dress shaped like a casque, with a 
gold band. 

The most amusing, and by far the most 
preposterous costumer, however, were of 
more recent date. The monstrous bon- 
nets, the muffs about as large as a Central 
Park tunnel, worn with short, scant ekirte, 
belonged to the beginning of the present 
century, and made attire about as absurd, 
ungraceful, and ungainly ae it is possible 
to conceive. A growler at the present 
convenient and picturesque estylea of 
dress should have seen Mme. Demorest’s 
collection of old costumes in paper; it 
would certainly have silenced him for- 
ever. 

There were some very striking single 
costumes, the most imposing of which 
was that of Queen Elizabeth, witha won- 
derful ruff, worn by Mme. Demorest her- 
self. There were also some pretty fancy 
dreagses, among which were “ Night " and 
“Morning,” * Haidee," * Bird's Newt,” 
* Pocahontas,” and a miniature “ Gener- 
al” and “Lady Washington,” whose 
perfect dress and bearing attracted uni- 
veraal attention. The long, straight, open 
sleeves, which are just now being re- 
vived, found their original in the drexs of 
Margaret of Provence, whose slecyes 
were something like two yards long, and 
had to be taken up and wound over the 
arm. Musical interludes formed part of 


che entertainment, presided over by Miss 


Vienna J. Demorest, who sung with 
fine effect a Chriatmas carol at the close. 
The whole affair was a great auccess, and 
highly enjoyed by those present. A hand- 
some supper was an appreciated feature 
of the novel entertainment.—.Vew York 
World. 


4 
THE PAPER MASQUERADE BALL. 


Christmas Eve wae pleasantly pasaed 
by Mme. Demorest's employes, about 100 
in number, at the Emporium of Fashion, 
No. 838 Broadway. The world-renowned 
modiste had made extensive preparations 
to give her numerous aids an cntertain- 
ment of a novel character, and the result 
was a moet gratifying euccers. The 
rooms began to fill at an carly hour with 
lithesome forms most strangely clad, 
Fair faces crowned with head-gear known 
to our ancestors centurice in the past, 
brought to the memory of the antiquary 
the old picturee of court beantics made 
immortal by the magic coloring of Van- 
dyke and Rubens. The costumes had 
been carefully studied, and were accu- 
rately reproduced, Dresses, capes, fea- 
thers, bonnets, muffs, ehawls, laces, hata, 
scarfs, nbbonr, flowers, all were of paper, 
and the variety of styles, and the pleasant 
hlending of bright and sober colors made 
arcene as charming as it was delightful. 
In the early part of the evening the yonng 
ladies joined in singing the songe of the 
olden time, Queen Bess taking high treble 
in “Auld Lang Syne,” Maric Antoinette 
lending a fine soprano, and 2 Yankee girl 
of 17%, ehort-waisted, long-ekirted, and 
overtopped by a coal-scuttle bonnet, add- 
ing richness tothe wealth of melody witha 
happy mingling of contralto and falactto, 
in the camp-meeting atvle of a hundred 
years ago, Other ancient tuner were ex- 
ecuted with a nasal fores quite remarka- 
ble. The singers did full Justice to their 
parts without reserve and with no tear of 
critics, In another room merry dancers, 
relics of bygone ages, from 1530 to.1531, 
chased the fleeting hours with flying feet, 
and in the refreshment room groups of 
antiquated belles in farthingales and fur. 
belows, and other myeteriour integn- 
ments, beyond the power of mascniine 
mind to compasa or conceive, discnesed 
toothsom? viande, and for once in their 
lives forbore to criticise each other's 
garb, Among the many invited guests 
present on this merry occasion were Jen- 
nie June, Mr. and Mra, Burleigh, and 
others of note, the former, with her little 
dauchter, dressed in character, It is 
worthy of remark that when Mme, Dem- 
orest issned invitations to her employes 
she made no distinction of race or color. 
American, Irish and German virls partic- 
ipated in the pleasures of the evening, 
and many intelligent-looking and lady- 
like negro girls ag well —.V ee York Tri- 
bune, 


PAPER DRESS MASQUERADE. 


Christmas was ushered in by the em- 
ployes of Mme. Demorert, last evening, 
at No. 83% Broadway, in a very unique, 
picturesque aud gleeful manner. Over 
one hundred of the young ladies em- 
ploved by Mme. Demorest appeared, 
decked ont in all the bewildering flum- 
mery, vagaries and intricate phases of 
the most grotesque and abominable faxh- 
fons that have helped to craze the female 
mind during the past three hundred ! 
years, Al] sorts and sizea were repre- 
sented, from the atately queen to the 
dancing girl of au Eastern harem. Those | 
present had an excellent opportunity of , 


Februar y, 


contrasting the prevailing modes with 
he extravagant display of lace and frills 
that turned the heads of great-rrandfa- 
thers, How those poor old fellows murt 
have enffered when they went courting ! 
If the dreseea last evening truthf.lly re- 
presented the attire of the belles of two 
and three hundred years ago, itis pretty 
safe to presume that the gallants who 
paid court to them were kept, by their 
immense collars, puffs, and hoops. at # 
very respectiul and freezing distance. 
The young men of the present day would 
not tolerate such dreascs even forr week. 
The ladies were all dressed in paper 
sulta, and created quite a sencation. 
There were singing. dancing, and flirting, 
after which the company sat down toa 
sumptuous Christmas breakfast, 

The Seasons formed one of the most 
picturesque groups that figured in thie 
strange gathering. Winter was attired 
in a cool blue, sprinkled with stare, 
with a girdle of icicles and a frosty 
crown, Spring war rosy-hued, strewn 
with green leaves and mosses. Summer 
wae robed in white and corn-color, with 
golden grain anda shining sickl’. Night 
and Morning were decked in black and 
white, with the usual stars and moons, 
Mme. Demorest was attired in the style 
of Qneen Elizabeth, and altogether there 
was a roodly display of the antique 
modes, Tho pleasant littl: party broke 
up about two o'clock, evidently much 
pleased with their paper masquerade,— 
New York herald. 


—_—_— 


MASQUERADE PARTY. 


A very pleasing entertainment was fur- 
nished last evening by Madame Demor- 
est, to her employes, at the ralesroomea, 
No, 838 Broadway. The company, com 
posed almost exclusively of ladies, to 
the number of perhapa one hundred, 
were attired in neat dresses of colored 
tiseuc paper, representing many of the 
fashions in vogue in this and foreign 
countries for the past three hundred 
years, The programme opened with ao 
number of well-selected musical pieces, 
creditably sung by geveral of the young 
ladies, after which dancing was enjoyed 
until midnight, when a bountcour supper 
clored the evening's pleasures, A no- 
ticeable feature in the affair was the per- 
fect good will with which the fair ones 
of the company mingled with their asso- 
ciates of color, Altogether the party was 
a deserved sifecess,— New York Daily 
Times, 


A PAPER MASQUERADE BALL. 


A more fatry-like and yet grotesque 
ecene can not be imagined than was to be 
witnessed at Madame Demorest’s estab- 
lizhment on Broadway last evening. On 
this occasion upwarl cf one thundred 
ladies were dressed in costumes repre- 
senting the fashions in vogue during the 
past three hundred years, There were 
bonnets that looked as if formed of se<- 
tions of pneumatic dispatch tubes, and it 
was exceedingly dificult) to catch a 
glimpse of the fair wearere. There were 
long dressea and short dreasea, hivh- 
necked and low-necked, and some with 
frills thatfuearly enveloped the head, The 
oven-tail Swiss, French and ancient En- 
lish costumes were in the majority. Ma- 
dame Demorest was dressed as Queen 
Elizabeth. A charming costume, pic- 
tured from a dress that once adorned a 
famous beauty of the Court of Louie XV., 
waa of pink and white etripes, imitating 
taffetas, Over & gray satin petticoat; a 
lace-pointed bodice and coat of pink 


satin, trimmed with a rofante of satin 
and point lace ruffics, Under Louis 
XIII. was illustrated by a blonde in a bine 
silk train, over a petticoat of white, en- 
riched with gold brocade: luxuriant 
mueses of lace adorned the pointed bod- 
tce, which was closed with blue lovers’ 
knots. ‘Night’ was beautifully coe- 
tumed in black, lustrone with silver 
stars; a pale silver crescent formed a 
coronect above the mask. ‘ Morning” 
wandered beside the sable goddess in 
white vestments sparkling with etars of 
gold, her hair illumined by a rising eun. 
There were many antiques resuscitated 
to light, which New York itself has wit- 
nessed within the last fifty ysars: the 
great muffs and huge bonnets affected by 
our grand-dames ; the wonderful coi ffures 
and surprising fans—the hundred and ono 
odd caprices of fashion, within the timit of 
three hundrd years. formed a comp Coil 
amusing, interesting, and exceedingly 
brilliant. It must not be omitted from 
, our narration that these quaint, coquet- 
|tich, and magnificent toilets were com- 
posed of paper, which admirably imitated 
‘the materials generally used in making 
up an expensive costume. 

The ladies, who are mostly young and 
hand«dme, danced, sang, and otherwise 
amused themselves, and finished up with 
a splendid supper.—New York Sun. 


FASHION AND SOCIETY. 
THE GRAND PAPER DRESS MACQUERADE. 


Drawing-rooms, halle, chambers, eup- 
per-rooms, all crowded to their utmost 
with scores of young girla, and women 
of more mature years, dressed in paper, 
in costumes the gayest and most brilliant 
imauinable! All the fickle moods in 
which the goddesa Fashion has allowed 
herself to undulvee in for the last three 
hundred years were here fully represent- 
ed, from the tong and narrow satin train 
of the Princess of Wales of the olden time 
to the green striped drese for evening 
wear of 1s14, short and narrow in the 
skirt, with a hat of the same, as largeas a 
small umbrella! There was the sweet- 
looking Turkish girl, the dark-eyed Span 
ish donna, the genuine Irish lassie, with 
short puffed sleeves and immenee poke- 
bonnet, the English lady with ample 
skirts and high standing ruffle, the Ital- 
ian lady and the classical costume of tha 
Republican Court of Washineton, and the 
168 dinner-dress of a French countess, 
with its #ix-story head-dress of red and 
white ribbons, And how the dresses rms 
tled against cach other, like the brown 
and secre leaves in the woods of autumn- 
time! Imagine three hundred old men, 
each shaking a Canadian newspaper made 
out of straw, and some idea of ths pecu- 
Har noise made will be formed, if you 
multiply th, total amount by ten. Abont 
one hundred and fifty ladies were dressed 
in paper from head to foot, displaying all 
the tints of the rainbow. and a great many 
colors which have never yot heen discov- 
ered in any kind of a rainbow. Tho 
dresses fitted remarkably well, and ae the 
paper was all fastened or “gummed” to 
thin mnslin, it did not easily tear. The 
prevailing fashions of the last three hnn- 
dred years, of America, Franc? and Eng- 
land, were represented with a fidelity 
never before exceeded in this country, 
and at the expense of an immense amount 
of time and labor. The idea was quite an 
original one with Mme. Demorest, and 
her emporinm of fashions, at No. 838 
Broadway, never presented euch a pecu- 
‘liar acene of gaicty as it did on Christmaa 
j eve, when she gave her grand 4al masque 
,to her employes, who numbcred nearly 


18G38. 


two hundred. But few gentlemen guests 
were permitted to be present; but such 
as did have the opportunity of beholding 
this modern Vanity Fair of lace, gold, 
silver, crystal powder, wonderful head- 
dresses, impossible skirts and forgotten 
combinations in dress, can never forget 
the strange and novel sight. 


The fashionable women of all ages met 
and shook hands; 1740 danced with 1614, 
and 1802 smiled at 1580. Mrs. 1860 chatted 
with Miss 1515, and 1700 trod upon the 
toes of 1260. Allthe butterflies, birds of 
paradise, flowers of Eden, macaws of Bra- 
zil, and artificial flowers of a whole street 
of French milliners’ shops seemed to have 
been heaped up into one vast pile, which 
suddenly, at the strains of music, formed 
into quadrilles, and whirled, like a thou- 
sand flying dervishes, into the delirium 
of the mazy dance. Then there was a 
most remarkable scene: A puff of wind 
blowing through the boughs of a maple- 
tree thick with autumn-ripe leaves! Sash- 
es, trains, head-dresses, roses, ribbons, 
strings, plumea, gew-gaws, furbelows, 
ruffa, furs, bouquets, laces, and Icaves, 
floated inevery direction. The dal masque 
opened at eight o'clock, and continued 
until after midnight. Supper was served 
at abont cleven o'clock, and the tables 
were loaded with all the delicacies of the 
season. The gentlemen appeared in full 
dress, and among these we noticed Mr. 
W. H. Burleigh, the poet; Mr. Levy, of 
Washington Place, and others. 

Mrs. Levy, of West Washington Place, 
wore a dove-colored moire antique silk 
trimmed with gnipure lace, rowenur of 
fatin, and pearls; also an elegant white 
Jace shawl. 


Mise Levy was dresved in a pink tarle- 
tan over a white silk skirt ; high corsage, 
overskirt of tarletan, trimmed with putts 
of the same spotted with white; pearl 
Jewels. Mrs. Croly (Jenny June) was 
dressed In the costume of Margaret of 
Provence, 1260, with the exception of the 
crown, which she found too heavy for her 
head, The skirt was of blue, long and 
full, heavily trimmed with ermine. A 
basque of cherry-red trimmed with er- 
mine completed the costume. The basque 
was cut low in the neck. Hair powdered 
with gold. 

Mme. Demorest represented a lady of 
the Court of Henry IV. She wore a black 
dreas with trail, enormous hoops cansing 
it to stand out over the hips. The wairt 
was long, tight-fitting, and pointed in 
front. About the neck there was a high 
ruff. The dress was bordered abont the 
bottom with gold, and was cut in front ro 
as to diaplay an nnderskirt of blue. The 
sleeves were cut tight, with puits let in, 
and puffs at the shouldere, while a large 
frill of Ixce encircled the wrists. The 
hair was done up in puffy on the top of 


the head, and held in place by a large | 


shell comb. 

Mies Curtix, a sister of Mme. D., was 
elegantly dressed as Morning, in white 
kilk spangled with gold stars, a golden 
crown, and a beautiful vail, very long, 
covered with stare. The drees had along 
trail. 

Another sister of Mme. D. was the per- 
sonification of Night, dressed in black, 
spangiecd with silver etars, with a starry 
crown upon her head. 

There were many dresses worthy of 
note, euch asa Tarkish costume, a dress 
of 1616, and a domino of 1815. The mas- 
querade was quite a success and highly 
enjoyable. Mise Vienna Demorest sanga 
eong in the old-fashioned style which 
caneed much amusement. Other songe 
were given, the dance was enjoyed, and 
at an early hour the dal masque closed.— 
New York Evening Mail. 


TIE MOST USEFUL PREMIUMS. 
Our list of premiums comprises jus 
such articles ag ladies want, all of the 
best quality. A very little labor will se- 
cure to any one articles of the hizheet 

beanty and luxury, without cost. 


—_————eoe 


“HOUSEFOLD" DEPARTMENT. 


Tris department alone renders the 
Magazine itndispeneable to every house- 
keeper. The receiptsare all genuine, and 
such ag have been tested, the suggestions 
invaluable, especially to young house. 
keepers. 


———_-e © o—_—__—__ 


“HARD” TIMES. 


Tue harder the times, the less you can 
afford to do without this Magazine. Its 
cost isa mere trifle, and will return you 
nore than a hundred per cent. upon the 
investment. 


oe. 
THE “CHILDREN'S HOUR.” 


Tue numbers issned of the Children's 
Hour, edited by T. 8. Arthur, have been 
collected, and form two handsome vol- 
umes, which all children, and many grown 
people, would like to read. They are ex- 
ceedingly well adapted as gift booke upon 
birth-days and holidays. 


——- eo 
STIMPSON’S STEEL PENS. 


It is © great shame that so many per- 
sons continue to use foreign pens, when 
there are plenty of American manufacture, 
equally good in quality, and really supe- 
rior in style. Among these we may men- 
tion Strwpson's Pens, as justly deserving 
the repntation they have acquired. They 
are constructed upon scientific principles, 
only corrode by abuse, not by use, and 
are adapted to every description of pen- 
manship. Try them; they will be found 
among our list of premiums. 


——---—- € 6 eo ———— 


OUR MUSIC. 

Tux music alone which we give with 
each number is worth the cost of the Mag- 
azine. 

————+ © o—_—. 


HOW TO Do IT. 


WE makc a proposition in another part 
of the Magazine to send a epecimen num- 


: ber and package of new and fall circulars 


toanyone inclosing fifteen cents to our 
address, This will afford abundant facili- 
ties of just the right kind. to persons de- 
sirous of obtaining club subscribers, and 
enable thoee to get fen who would other- 
wise get taro, We may add that our cir- 
cular is a twelve-page pamphiect, and will 
answer any question in regard to obtain- 
ing eubecribers, or anything relative to 
DENOREST'S MONTHLY or YOUNG AMER- 
1cA. To each person we send seven 
copies, 
—_——* oe 


THE RUSSIAN SKIRT. 


One good invention js sure to lead to another. 
Here is a style of underskirt—soft, fine and warm 
—we believe, which will soon drive Welsh flan- 
nel and Shaker fabrics out of use. It is an un- 
derskirt to be worn beneath the hoop, woven like 
the woolen webs of which gentiemen’s under- 
shirts are made, but gored to a proper forin in its 
weaving. and presenting altogethcr a garment 
that seems to have been knitted from soft double 
yarn. These Russian skirts come to the market 
complete and ready for use. They neithershrink 
in the washing nor change their form In any re- 
spect, but are soft and warm as eo much lamb's 
wool. With this underskirt within tho crinoline 
and a Boulevard skirt over it, any lady may 
venture to face the coldest winters that this 
climate can present.—N. Y, Ezprese. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS FOR 1865. 
A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING. 

We have determined not to commence the 
year 1868 with lesaxthan One Hundred Thou- 
sand subscribers; and to accomplish this ultima- 
tum only a little effort is needed, for which we 
are prepared to offer such inducements as were 
never before presented by any periodical, and 
such as it would be insanity and an absolute ne- 
glect of their own interests for ladies to overlook. 


A SEWING-MACHINE FOR LESS THAN 
NOTHING. 


And first we offer a first-class Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing Machine, worth fifty-five dollars, and 
sold for that price in any store, for 


TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS. 


each of whom are entitled, in addition, to elther 
of the first premiums. 

Second. We offera first-class Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine, worth fifty-five dollars, and 
sold for that price in any store, for 


TEN SURSCRIBERS AND $2, 
the whole sum being actually leas than the retail 
cost of the machine; and, In addition, elther of 
the first premiums to each subscriber, 
We have also reduced the terms on some of our 
finest premiums, and are prepared to offer 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS, 


For two subscriptions to the MonTHLY we offer 
Q year's subscription to 
YOUNG AMERICA 


and elther of the first premiums to each sub- 
serlber. 

Jennie Jane's excellent new cook-book; St. 
Elmo, Miss Evans’ last and greatest work ; either 
of Marian Harland's novels; either of Charlotte 
Bronte's; Beecher’s Life Thoughts; Schonberg- 
Cotta Family, Draytons and Davenants, by the 
same author; either of Miss Muloch’s novels; 
and elther of Bayard Taylor's; all of which, 
handsomely bound, we have been In the habit of 
sending for three subscribera, we now offer for 
tyo, and In addition elther of the first premiums 
to each subscriber. 


VISITING CARDS, 
To single subscribers we offer an elegant new 
premium, consisting of a 


PORTFOLIO OF VISITING CARDS 


of the very latest style, the cards inclosed In an 
ornamental case. % 


IMPROVED STATIONERY. 

We have also enlarged and greatly beautified 
and improved our packets of initial stationery, 
which we offer in their superior form, postage 
Sree, to single subscribers. 


BEST DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


New and beautiful little portfollos, inclosing 
assorted sets of these dcet needics, securely stuck, 
are now ready, and will be sent, postage free, to 
single subscribers, In common with all our other 
premiums, 


NO POSTAGE HEREAFTER. 


All our premiums will bereafter be sent free 
of postage, and with the utinost promptizude 
and dispatch. 

Write name and full addrees, State, county, 
town, PLAINLY, and the articles will be sure to 
go all right. 

Now, ladies, for one vigorous effort for 1969. 

Next inonth we shall give apage engraving of 
premiums, to which we call special attention. 


; tion, 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES, 


We alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what {3 best calculated to promote 
the intcreats of our readers; to exclude whatever 
1s pernicious, at whatever sacrifice; and render 
thenvs0 absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
In stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that tho 
crowded state of our columns reudcrs It neces- 
sary that they shovid send jn theiradvertisements 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure inser 
tion In the following issue. 

=——o— 


= 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per 
sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised In Demorest’s 
Monthly. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. | 


Where Birds with Rainbow Plumage 
wing their way tnrongh the groves of 
Brazil grows the most fragrant flower that 
drinks the dew of Heaven. No need to 
go to the tropics to inhale its perfume, 
however, for it exhales in allits freshness 
from PHaton & Son's Extract of the 
‘Night Blooming Cereus.” Puaton & 
Son, New York. Sold by all druggists. 


important to Milliners. —Beautiful paper 
pattern bonnets, mace on the best genus 
{ne frames, and ornamented to imitate 
the best clasa trimmings. Price $2 cach, 
or $10 per half dozen. Sent toall parts of 
the Union and Canada on recvipt of the 
price. Address Mme. Deworrst, Em- 
porium of Fashions, 473 Broadway, New 
York. 

Exposition Universelle. — The {ntelli- 
gence and judgment of the Imperial Com- 
mission in the matter ofawards are clear- 
ly evinced inthe following extract from 
The Exsposition Universelle  Nlustrated, 
(* Publication authorized by the Impe- 
rial Commission"): ‘ By their skill, unt- 
versally recognized, Measra. WHEELER & 
Witeon added to Howk's ayetem of sews 
ing-machinesa important modifications, 
which have placed them in the front rank 
of manufacturera. The gold medal which 
has just been awarded them aftirme, more- 
over, that none of the machines from the 
workshop of Hows, or of his principal trit- 
butaries, unite the qualitics of simplicity 
and solidity ofmechanism by which these 
machinea are distinguished above all 
others. In their machine, remarkable for 
its form and clegance, they have aubexti- 
tuted for the ehuttle of Howr a small flat 
dise, which revolver vertically with un- 
varying awiftnees. Hence thie machine 
fa the most simple of all, and, notwith- 
standing its great precision in operation, 
its price iz not above that of the most im- 
pertect systema. Elezance, perfection of 
work, simplicity, solidity of mechanism, 
facility of inanagement, ench are the es- 
sential qualities united in the WHEELER 
& Witson machine, constitutinga super- 
fority which the jury has, with unanimity, 
recognize@ and proclaimed. To these 
gentlemen the gold medal was awarded 
ag manufacturers of machines: to Mr. 
Extas Howe a similar medal was awarded 
as propagator. The distinction made by 
the jury explains itself. The original 
machine of THIMONNIER only needed to 
pase into the skillful hands of WHEELER 
& WILsos to receive the highest perfec- 
To-day, thanks to its cheapness, 
their machine f« acceesibie to all. Its 
simplicity assnres it not only 8 place in 
the chamber of the seametress, but ite 
elegant form wins it admittance Into the 
most sumptuous parlor,” 


CoxstsTENcy ! an unused piano In the 


parlor, and no Wheeler & Wilson Sew. . 


ing-Machine in the honee ; the wife doiny 
the family eewing by hand! 
—o0— 


Axona the useful inventions now be- 
fore the public, which are of great benefit 
to the ladies, fa the Skirt-Supporter and 
Shoulder-Brace. They are made of clas- 
tic, which keep the shoulders back with- 
out unpleasant pressure. To this are at- 
tached strape with hooks, on which the 
band of the ekirt is suapended. Formerly, 
ladies had their hips burdened with the 
weight of their clothes, and every won, 
who values her health and case, should 
wear them or something similar.—N. Y. 
Correspondent of the Times. 

The Decker & Company Ivory Agraffe 
Bar Pianos are greatly exteemed by Bilt 
ers and musicians for the volume and 


purity of tone, the durability of construc. | 


fion, the beauty of finish, and what is 
known among professionals as the syin- 
pathetic, easy, eltstic touch, which ren- 
ders these instruments co desirable for 
concert and parlor use. Each instrament 
fe enaranteed for seven years. The pe- 
culiarity of this make of piano-fortes. is 


the ivory Avrade bar. which has the effect | 


of rendering the conumon tone produced 
by an ordinary instrament exceedingly 
sweet and harmonious, Parties wishing 
to secure one of these first-class instra- 
ments ehould apply fora Circular at the 
establishment, No. 2 Union Square, New 
York, 

A Desirable Holiday Present.—There 
was a tiine—and not very long ago either 
—when Sewing-Machines, with all their 
acknowledged utility, wert among the 
luxuries of social life, The few possessed 
them, and expatiated upon their wonder- 
ful charma with tireless loquacity and 
dilated eyes, while the many looked upon 
them as marvels of scientific and fnven- 
tive genius far beyond their reach. That 
time has passed by most unmistakably: 
and to-day, the best-beloved coadjutor of 
the presiding genins of every well-ordered 
householdis the Sewing-Machine, ‘ But 
there are eo many different. Sewing-Ma- 
chines,” the people say, “all patting forth 
indisputable claims to pre-eminent excel- 
lonces that we are in a quandary. anddon't 
know which to buy.” To choose. tually in 
such a inetter is certainly important, and 
we nay be able to assist some of those who 
are unable to decide for themselves, At 
any rate we will say frankly that the 
Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine must 
be rezarded as oie of the most perfect, 
complete, and desirable fn the market. 
It is ight, graceful, and simple : it sews 
rapidly, undeviatingly, surely : ita stitch 
jx compact and elegant, and never gives 
out; it does everything that can be done 
by any Sewing-Machine, and execls all 
others in its adaptability for embroidery. 
The specimens of this branch or necdle- 
work are as Wonderfil ax they are ¢X- 
quisite, The steadiest and most skilltal 


hand, inspired to labor by the fondest | 


motives and most ingenioue imayination, 
could not hope to execute such work, 
although it might devote to it days and 
weeks of wearying toil. In addition to 
recommendations like these, it must by 
no means be forgotten that the Grover 
& Baker Sewing-Machine was the only 
one which received, at the Paris Univer- 
gal Exposition, the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, that most coveted of all prizes 
among exhibiters. The thonsands who 
are looking about for the best Sewing- 
Machine, as a holiday present for some 
dear friend, or some needy aad deserving 
poor person, will do weil not to lose sight 
of such facte as these.—Honw Journal, 
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Pian MF ortes.—A yneat deal of parade 
ja being put ferth by a manntacturer of 
i Pianos m this city Sy consequence of his 
having been favored at a recent exhibi- 
tion ip Europe by receiving a medal 
(which he had probably to pay ten times 
the value for). 
factures good In-trinnents needs no such 
“foreian intervention” to bolster up itt 
fulling fortunes, We have manufacturers 
of Pianos in New York. who have done 
their work quietly and good, and who 
) have been standing many years, who have 
no need of such fulsome puflery to suc. 
ceed The hone of Messre, Waters & 
Co, is such of which we speak. Their 
instruments, in the estimation of many, 
ware far superior to those who may be puff- 
edup in their own egotisia and import- 
ance. — Wa wnic Mirror. 


The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owins to 
the tine flavor aud great strength of this 
coffee, it reanires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exeecding one minute, 
It is much improved by breaking an exy 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with suvar and 
cream, or scalded nilk, Fora dinner cof: 
fee, verve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in prepariies this coffer, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it: throuch 
apercolator, That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 


Mme. Demorest’s Shoulder-Braces arc 
ro casily adjusted to the crinoline, and 
owing to their peculiar formation, they 
relieve the hips of the weizht of clothing 
which usuaily falls npon them, straishten 
the figure and brace the back.—Vee York 
Drapetch, 


Caution. —Messre. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
heing the exchisive agents and tmporters of all 
the KID GLOVES made by Alexandre of 
Paris, respectfully caution buyers against: Inid'ae 
tions stamped tuside * ALEXANDER 3” also, 
* ALEXANDRE CELEDRE, which are now 
in the market, and gold as the genulue glove. 


All genuine Alexandre gloves are stamped, 


Dress & Cioak Trimmings, 
AND LADIES’ FURNISHING Goobs, 
No.8 Broadway, near wth Street. 


Retng connected with Mme Demercst's Em- 
porium of Fashion. and {in constant comniunt: 
Cation with the purchasing: Bareats of this ots 
istiment, with many ether faciities for secur 
carly fuformiaticn of the nmeweat styles, We > 
AY 3 Wie to present the very lutest 1 

th aepartiient, 

will be our constant alm and dvtennination 
to keep only the best clas of goods, carefully 
RE ested with especial reference to the w 
those whe may be in reh of fash 
cevelties only of the latest importation, an 
relives nol to be surpassed by any other house 
inthe: efty. 

We also prepose to offer superior inducements 
fto Dressmakers, Millinera, and Dealers in gen- 


eral. 
MILMAN & SMITH. 


“RICH,” “RACY,” “PROFOUND.” 


Read the new Illustrated Annual of 


Phrenology and Physiognomy 
For 18608. 


Contatos: Marcage of Cousins; Is effec 
aud when to marry, Tight age. ¢ 
nisy iall phases, with caie and care. Di 
guished characters, with pertaits, Bismarck. 
Disraeli, Victor Hugo, the Hon, Henry Wilson, 
Miss Braddon, Kings and Queens, “Two Paths 
in Womanhood,” flinstratel, “How to Read 
Character,” ete. 8) pages, handsomely painted, 
a5 cents, Newsmen have It. Sent first post, by 


S. RB. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. ¥. 


A yood house that manne - 


INE. 


GO 


TO TR 


For ME. 


AMERICAN 


EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Popular {netraction and Literature. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1863. 


Tener Life of Refurin Schoel, The 
Bovis Heras, Heimburg, (With a 
I age cut of the orienal Ieauhe 
HMA, 
The Classification of the Scle 
The Object of conedi T 
Yhe Intervention of G 
Education, Bagtred ard te 
lish Colonies, Foon Ge Breacheat 
Mo banite de Laveley:. 
Granuniatical Notes. 
by Adie lice 
*Claverbobs y 


Verba mo titied 
How Dr. Rounder 


tak, 
Tala about § hoo. 


or, 

a 
Year.  Eite. 
the Truth te 
2 Bibitay 
re the Me 


22 Milonic 
Is ok i 
b 


British 


ustria Hay ti, 


t Pablications: Ge- 

Logie, History, Language, 

. . is vy Litereire, ke. 

XIV. av cautions for Senecis, The Ad 
justable Map and Char€ Support. 
With aa WastraGeny 

Bullatin of ‘Teachers whe are Candi 
dates for Positions, 


XVI Bulletin ot Schoul Properties fur Sale 
andte Rent, 


XVIL Desersptuons aud Prive Liste of School. 
? Bovis and articles fur use in Schivuls. 


Price, $1.50 per annum. 
Bpecimens by Mail, prepaid, 16 cts 
CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 


WEBSTER'S ROYAL QUARTO 
PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, ($12.00) 
‘Is the promlum for 15 New Subscribers and @20, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, NEW-YORK, 


A Great Offer for the Holidays. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
No, 481 Broadway will dispose of one hundred 


| PIANOS, MELODEONS, end ORGANS, 


of six superior nekers, at low pricus fer cash, or 
Wil take ome-ntth cash, and the balance tn 
nuunthly dustalinents, for rent, and rentmoney 
applied If purchased, The shove offer Wil be 
continued un i February 1th, 


BON:TON HOOP-SKIRT, 


Lightest, Strongest, Most 
| Flexible, 


AND 


Most Comfortable Hoop-Skirt 
in the Market. 


NEW SHAPES for CARRIAGE, 


Street, and Dinner Dress, 
Just Received. 


A, T, STEWART & CO. 


Xin. 


XV. 


February, 


APHAGEN, HUNTER & CO,, 


Nos. 398, 400, and 402 Bowery, 


pecite Sixth Street, function of Third and Fourth Avenues, New York, 


os, BOYS AND CHILDPEN'S CLOTHING, Prices twenty per cent. below 
Broadway rater, a) youd every Way ©) seins ty'e, quality, and workimaushlp. 


ACROSTIC 


ON THE 


Hypérion Hair Curler. 


Here we present you what should content you, 

You Isis fale, with your beautiful bair, 

Plicstan! glossy, silken and flossy t 

Eager, wow scek for them, quick, come and 

: k for them, 

Ral ‘and shining, fitted fortwinlig 

dn beautiful ‘sf girly, 

FOr miatrons and mothers, and even of brothers: 
Nature's assistant, ane precious as pearls, 


Halr, to be curled, first shonld be twirled 
Around and around the rod. and ther bound 
fh coils soft and plastic. with the sluple clastle, 
Ranged with wuch care tu bind Jn the hair, 


| Curls your mustaches, gents who cut dashes 
Understand this when you'd suc fora kiss 4 
Rivglets or shortercurly, felsettes or water carl, 
Liles von niust not nits; don't forget this. 
Reyne try them; now cone and buy them 3 
ead the direction; they work to perfection, 
| Si:uple capedient, isetul and rare. 


The Hrperion Hatr Curlers are put up in 
bexes containing six, eight, or twelve, according 
to length, at twenty-five cents, and sroseud et 
all Fancy and Trniming Stores, or are nailed 
free on receipt of the price. 


The Pictorial Double Number. 


‘PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


\ For January, NEW VOLUME, 


Is tich in good reading, and profusely illustrated 
with Portraita, Sketches of Patrick Henry, Ed- 
ward) Everett. F. W. Robertson, Fitz-Groen 
Haheck, with the chlef Kings, Queens and) Em- 
pergrs of Europe; uses of Calture da Ministry; 
Napoleon on Sulclde; The Idiot Trained; A 
Tay on Juines Island; Florida Indlans ; Oliver 
Cromwell; A Stuckup Nose; One Country; 
The Lion, Lioness sud Cubs-character ard 
habitas A Quaker Weddlig: Pedestrianion : 
An Offer of Marriage: the Prince Lnpert J, with 
Physiognomy, Physiology, Ethnology, Paychel- 
ogy and Social Science. Only $34 year, of 30 
centsa number, Address 
8. R. WELLS, 3sy Broadway, New York. 
Now Ja the time to sulseribe, 


Free of Charge! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, TRF 


PEN AND PENCIL, 


Mailed three weeks to any address on trial, with 
out pay. Postage only & cents for three mentha, 
(thirteen weeks) payable where the paper is res 
ceived, Send vour name and aildtess to TOR, 
DAWLEY & CO., Publishen, New York. 


WATERS’ 
First Premium Pianos, 


With Agraffe Bridge ; 


MELODEONS, PARLOR, CHURCH, AND 
CABINET ORGANS. 


‘The best manufactured, warranted for sls ycars. 
Second-hand Piguos, Mclodeons, and O.gans at 
great bargains. Any of the above instruments 
to let, and rent applied, If purchased = Monthly 
tustall nents received. Chickering’s, Worcester’s 
and the Arion Pianos for rent or for sale on 
monthly Installments. Illustrated catalogues 
mailed, 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


; HORACE WATERS & CO. 


i 
OPENHYM & TRISCLERFER 
21 & 24 Division St., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 
By the Case. 
Also Importers and Dealers In Millinery and 
Straw Goods of al: Descriptions. 
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Marcia mestoso. 


baa Catered accordiag to Act of Congress, A.D. 1866, by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, in the Clerk’s office of the U. 8. Dist. Court for the Southern Dist. of New York. 
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VEVaVS 


BY FLOKENCE AVENEL, 


Where siceps thy form so fair, 
Where the sad willow mourns thee, sweet, 
Where sighs the hallowed air; 
And there I think I hear thee cry: 
“Lost! lost! betrayed! betrayed ! 
Alas! alas for innocence ! 
’Tis dead! ‘tis dead! 'tis dead!" 
Thy thrilling voice ! 
Thy troubled eyes | 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


, I! the eve I well remember 
Thou wast so guileless, sweet! 
_~ And did’st confess thy tender love 


are “To him who kissed thy feet ; 


” And with a wild, exquisite joy 
T clasped thee, love, at this, 
Alas! thy holy purity, 
T slew it with a kiss! 
Thy fervent lips! 
Thine carnest tones! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


“YO love's bright dawn awaking, 
Thou smiled’st in my face : 
“When shall we twain be wed, love?” 
Said'st thou with child-like grace, 
I forged a lic of parents stern— 
Oh! Teun hear thy wail! 
I think I see thy face, love; 
*Tis very, very pale, 
Thy tortured sigh! 
. Thy saddened gaze} 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


UR dream smiled on, I held thee bound, 
And to perfect our love, 
aA child of faith, although of sin, 
Was sent us from above. 
Soon) mother-pangs were naught beside 
The grief that grew of me. 
Oh, darling! for thy peerless love, 
I was a curse to thee! 
Thy waning smile! 
Thy chilling hand! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


This prayer in sin so pure: 
‘Beloved one, guard thou our child, 
Keep her from sin secure ; 
If thon would’st spare her death ere death, 
Let her not love too well. 
And guard her from such voice as e’er 
Her mother's shame might tell.’ 
Thy dying eyes ! 
Thy clinging arms! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 
n 
y BLIGHT is on my manhood, sweet; 
pi It brings me nearer thee. 
% sy That which on earth was held unblest, 
NoT In heaven may hallowed be. 
I pray of heaven to meet thee there 
At the high Mercy-Seat : 
I pray to bring our sinless child 
An angel to its feet. 
Thy seraph face! 
Thy mother's tears ! 
Poor child! poor child! poor child! 


T morning and at evening 
1 wander to this spot: 
=; knew not how I loved thee 


Be 6 iL Until I had thee not. 
vi Thou hast me bound by chains unseen, 

And though so far away, 

Nearer my spirit soars to thine 
With every fading day, 

. Thy saintly soul! 
Thy martyr’s death! 
Poor child! poor caus Per child! ! 


THE UNYORTUNATE STEP. 


Romance or an Onaan-Lort. 


BY GLANCE GAYLORD. 


Ms es T St. Mark’s, that Sunday, 
[Ay Miss Benedict sang di- 


NOV vinely. People with a 
eT reputation of having no 


soul for music turned their heads to 
look up at the dim choir-loft, from 
whence the voice floated down ; but 
for aught the oaken screen revealed 
they might have fancied the carved 
angels’ heads had found voice, and 
gushed out in the joyous solemn- 
ness of “ Lift up thine eyes!” 
Julien Ritter, as his fingers press- 
ed the organ-keys, felt this wonder- 
ful depth and tenderness in the 
singer's voice, and, enraptured by 
the new revelation, thought, with 
true German enthusiasm, “ Ah, 
Miss Benedic’ be one angel!” 
When her part was done, and the 
voice had ceased its enchantment, 
Ritter wondered, while the loft was 
trembling under the organ’s rumb- 
ling undertone, what had taken 
possession of this woman's voice. 
Since the first day he took his 
place at St. Mark’s great organ, 
she had sung clearly and brilliant- 
ly, always accurately, always with 
expression, and never with the reck- 
lessness which caused so many dis- 
agreeable altercations between 
himself and little Miss Crosby, the 
alto; and that was all. She had 
risen no higher. But to-day—* Mcin 
Gott!” Ritter exclaimed under his 
breath, as he touched the last note 
of the anthem, “what have hap- 
pened to Miss Benedic’? She is di- 
vine—angelic!” Ritter was not a 
man who would impress you with 
any sense of will or intellect. His 
face was thin and clear-cut for a 
German’s, and framed with a vast 
quantity of yellow hair, which 
brushed his collar. If there was 
anything of handsomeness in his 


honest face, it looked out of his 
eyes. But though this man was 
like a child among other men, with 
only a child’s faculty and percep- 
tion for business, yet here, in the 
organ-loft of St. Mark's, and upon 
Sundays, he found his work. Men 
who laughed at the organist on 
weekdays acknowledged his power 
on Sundays, and sat entranced un- 
der the spell he wrought ; and the 
dim old church had gathcred a 
larger congregation into its quict 
heart Sabbath after Sabbath, till, as 
on this morning, when Miss Bene- 
dict’s voice stirred all its hearers, 
nave and transept were full to over- 
flowing. As the last organ-note 
died away, Ritter turned around 
from his key-board to loox at Miss 
Benedict, half expecting, in his 
childish simplicity, to sec some sign 
of this mysterious change written 
upon her face; but he was disap- 
pointed. She was carelessly turn- 
ing over the leaves of her music- 
book, as if utterly unconscious of 
the heavenly spell which had de 
scended through her voice upon the 
worshipers below, and of the hush 
which the rector seemed loth to 
break. “Can it be she docs not 
know—that she does not suspect 
what she have done?” Ritter won- 
dered, puzzled and surprised ; but 
Miss Benedict's face gave no token. 
It was a rather pale face, not sickly- 
looking, of a fair oval, with soft, 
dark bands of hair about it, and 
eyes of deep purplish gray. This 
was all the organist saw—nothing 
more than he had seen Sunday after 
Sunday before ; and it was not the 
face of an angel—at least not the 
face of the pictured angels of Rit- 
ter’s fatherland. Little Miss Cros- 
by—dark, brilliant, radiant—cer- 
tainly presented a more attractive 
picture, as she sat in relicf against 
the oaken paneling of the loft, look- 
ing down at the sea of heads be- 
low. But Julien Ritter turned from 
Miss Crosby with a shrug of his 
shoulders, doubtless remembering 
the trouble which the brilliant lit- 
tle lady gave him at rehearsals, 
and looked once morc at this wo- 
man with the voice of an angel. 
He wondered now why he had never 
thought more about her. She came 
regularly to rehearsals, was punc- 
tual on Sunday mornings, and 
never, till this hour, had he thought 
more of the matter. But whence 
did she come, and whither did she 
go; and whence came the won- 
derful depth and tenderness that so 
suddenly, on this October morning, 
had burst into and thrilled along 
her voice? Julien’s simple heart 
suggested nothing, built for him 
no theory concerning this change, 
imagined nothing concerning this 
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pale, oval-faced woman. She was 
simply Miss Benedict, and nothing 
more could she be to him till some 
lucky chance threw an opening in 
his way whereby he might discover 
more respecting her ; and whether 
there was any prospect of such good 
fortune in store for him, was a 
thought which kept him motion- 
less during service-time, and doubt- 
less oblivious to the rector’s ser- 
mon. 

He wondered, as he reseated him. 
self at his instrument, whether 
again her voice would thrill its 
listeners as it had done before. 

It did. Julien held his breath, 
and came near forgetting to play. 
“Mein Gott!” he thought, when 
she had stopped, “ Miss Benedic’ 
be more than an angel tome. I 
have never hear a voice like that 
this side the water.” The organ- 
tones rolledon. Miss Benedict sang 
again, then laid aside her book, and 
stood looking unconsciously down 
through the screen-work, as the 
congregation slowly moved down 
the aisles outward; and, as she 
stood here, a face looked up from 
the crowd below, caught a glimpse 
of hersframed by the oaken carv- 
ings, and with an involuntary ges- 
ture and a sudden smile endeavored 
to convcy to her its delight at hav- 
ing discovered the sweet-voiced 
singer of the morning. And all 
this in church-time, in venerable 
St. Mark’s, and before the eyes of 
at least a dozen shocked pew-own- 
ers, Mr. Paul Wedworth’s mother 
included! Perhaps Mr. Paul Wed- 
worth was somewhat surprised at 
himeelf, for he quite as suddenly 
turned his eyes from the organ-loft, 
and, with face resolutely set toward 
the open door, dragged himself and 
his mother out into the fair Octo- 
ber sunlight, where, up in the ivied 
gables, the birds were making 
merry chipper. 

“Paul, I am shocked at you,” 
said Mrs. Wedworth, as soon as 
they were on the pavement. 

“1 dare say,” said Mr. Paul, see- 
ing nothing but fair oval faces 
framed in oak carving wherever he 
looked. ‘So am I shocked; so 
were the Chetneys, and the Mitch- 
els, and the Dunns.” 


“But, Paul!” 

“Ma’am ?” said ul, duti- 
fully. 

“It will be town- A gentle 


man waving his hand from one of 
the aisles to a choir-singer above— 
in church-time! And you actually 
smiled, for I saw you,” Mrs. Wed- 
worth added with a little groan. 
“T dare say it was imprudent,” 
Mr. Paul admitted, after slight re- 
flection; “but when a man has 
heard the voice of an angel, would 
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| rou have him look and make no 
tate when he has discovered the 
{ 


angel herself?” 

Mrs. Wedworth’'s handsome little 
nose elevated perceptibly. 

« An angel!” said she. 

“Yes, an angel,” said Mr. Paul, 
stoutly. 

“Very well,” returned the mother ; 
“then perhaps it will do you good 
to know that the angel’s name is 
Louisa Benedict, and that she 
teaches vocal music for a living in 
Putney’s Hall ”’ 

“Jupiter! she does?” broke in 
Mr. Paul. “ Then I'll go.” 

“Go where?” said Mrs. Wed- 
worth in consternation. 

“To Miss Benedict's school. 
You've always been harping upon 
my improving my ‘ musical talent.’ 
It isn't every day that a man get's 
a chance to take vocal instruction 
from an ang ’”—— 

“Don’t be a fool, Paul,” said the 
little lady, sharply. “ Miss Bene- 
dict teaches only children—few 
enough of them at that, and ckes 
out enough to keep life in two by 
singing on Sundays. They—her 
mother and she—live in Holme 
lance —the lowest quarter, you 
know, in town. An angel, for- 
sooth!” said Mrs. Wedworth, with 
a swell of her delicate nostrils 
But Mr. Paul had shut his mouth, 
and did not open it to speak of Miss 
Benedict during the remainder of 
their homeward walk. As for this 
woman, who had so stirred two 
men’s hearts with her voice, she 
stood motionless by the screen till 
the throng had grown thin. As 
she had not seen Mr. Paul Wed- 
worth’s involuntary signal, all the 
fears and alarms which possessed 
the soul of that gentleman’s mo- 
ther were quite uncalled-for, so far 
as Miss Benedict was concerned. 
She remembered, standing here, 
the long walk to Holme lane, and 
the little cold one o'clock lunch 
that her mother would have wait- 
ing for her. With something like 
a sigh she vailed her face, looked 
round, and caught a last glimpse 
of the crimson glory of Miss Cros- 
by’s dress vanishing through the 
choir-door, and followed after. 

If the organist’s voluntary end- 
ed very abruptly that Sunday noon, 
the musical committce should have 
blamed Miss Benedict, instead of vis- 
iting their politely-worded wrath 
upon Julien Ritter’s head. But the 
committee knew nothing of firat 


causes, or they might have been*. } 


more lenient with the impulsive, 
single-minded German, who, catch- 
ing sight of Miss Benedict’s figure 
as it vanished through tho door- 
way, crushed his hat over his yel- 
low hair, and leaving his instru- 
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ment and the unfinished voluntary 
after her. He would discover 
where she lived, he thought. He 
would accompany her home—if she 
did not refuse. He would make 
this angelic-voiced woman cease to 
be a mystery, and perhaps—— 

But Julien’s slow-thinking brain 
had got no farther than this when 
he trod upon the folds of a gray 
dress sweeping round the spiral 
staircase, with a result most unfor- 
tunate for the fabric and the lady’s 
further progress. Ritter blushed, 
and looked down at his feet. 

“T—Miss Benedic’, I—I am one 
great moose,” he said abruptly. “I 
—I beg your pardon, Madam; | 
have hope it did not shock you. 
1’—. 

“You are excused,” said Miss 
Benedict, gathering up her trails, 
and conscious that down below in 
the vestibule, the crowd, which is 
sure to catch and drift about the 
door of a church in the out-pouring 
of the congregation, were taking 
heed of what had happened. But 
these three coolly-spoken words 
were not enough for the warm- 
hearted German. 

“Ah, I have no wish to be ex- 
cused,” he said. “It is not that I 
want. I have hope you will for- 
give me, Miss Benedic’. I have 
ruin your dress—mein Gott! how 
bad! ” he exclaimed, catching sight 
of a disinal rent in the fabric, “and 
I could not be happy till you say, 
‘I forgive you, Mr. Ritter.’ Ah, 
how bad, how bad!” exclaimed 
poor Julien, blushing deeply again. 

It is probable that Miss Benedict 


pronounced the five words more: 
for the sake of ridding herself of! 


the impulsive, impetuous, heedless 
man whose vehemence was bring- 
ing all eyes upon her, than from 
any certainty that she did forgive 
him. It was a dismal fact that this 
was the only dress fit for church 
apparel which she posseased—a fact 
which did not leave her for a mo- 
ment while poor Ritter was crav- 
ing forgiveness for his blundering 
haste. The garment was new; 
now it was ruined, unless the good 
mother’s skill could be made effect- 
ive in its restoration. Perhaps the 
organist perceived something more 
in the grave oval face than the 
lady’s words expressed, for he sud- 
denly fell back and allowed her to 
go on her way down; but when 
she had fairly reached the pave- 
ment, he rejoined her—merry, vi- 
Vacioug, gleeful asa child ; putting 
his hands out to mect the sun- 
shine, looking up to the birds in 
their ivy nests, and at the cloud- 
fleece behind the church's great 
Babled tower, and chattering like 
& magpie with glecfulness and 


nonsense. Miss Benedict smiled a 
little, more at the man’s childish- 
ness than anything else, but kept 
for the most part asilence. “ Ah,” 
said Julien, as they walked down 
through the city, bursting out with 
that which was uppermost in his 
mind ; “ah, you do not know—you 
have no thought, Miss Benedic’, 
what you do for us this morning. 
You sang like one angel. I have 
never hear you so before—never! 
I did almost forget to play.” 

“You are extravagant, Mr. Rit- 
ter,” was all Miss Benedict said. 

“T?” said the organist, “ extray- 
agant? Never, Miss Benedic'! I 
did tell the truth. You sang like 
one angel.” 

To which the singer replied: “I 
think one is hardly conscious when 
they are doing their best—at least 
that is the way with me, if you call 
this morning’s work my best.” 

She spoke musingly, and as if 
the man walking down the pave- 
ment beside her was but a child, 
who, perhaps, might comprehend 
what she meant, yet fail to keep 
the thought in his idle brain longer 
than the moment. In this she 
misunderstood Ritter. “Ah!” he 
exclaimed, “so you did not know, 
you did not feel what you were 
doing! Sv; I thought—well, I 
thought—I did not know what have 
happened to you. I was amazed.” 

“Mr. Ritter,” said the singer, 
suddenly, as the organist finished 
this stammered sentence, “do you 
often take this way home to your 
lodgings?” 

“12” said poor Julien, blushing. 
“Nein; but—but this Sunday it 
was so sunny, 80 full of birds and 
clouds that I have thought to take 
a walk. It is pleasant down here.” 
Ritter ventured to take a look at 
Miss Benedict’s face, to see how 
she received this miserable, trans- 
parent cxcuse, which necessity 
wrung from him, and found the 
lady's rather grave mouth curled 
into the shadow of a smile, and be- 
fore the organist had recovered 
from the sense of general clumsi- 
ness and stupidity which this dis- 
covery gave him, the singer turned 
down a narrow, shadowy lane, with 
a “ Good-morning, Mr. Ritter,” and 
he was left standing alone upon the 
pavement. .Julien looked after the 
gray feu it entered a low, 
narrow hi thedarkest side of 
the street, then turned away, 
thinking, “I do not like this nasty 
lane. It is not where she should 
live—mein Gott! no. I wonder 
how a woman with a voice like one 
angel can live there. Miss Ben- 
edic’ is poor, and I have ruin her 
dress, Ach! what a moose!” 

With many pangs of remorse 
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cutting at his warm heart, Ritter 
turned back toward his lodgings 
and his dinner, trying to solve the 
mystery of whether the one thou- 
sand dollars, which just kept one 
comfortable, could, by any possible 
means, be made to provide for two 
—an abundance of gray dresses 
with purple trimming to be allow- 
ed for—provided, of course, that 
this second person could be induced 
to share the sum. 

He was busy enough for the next 
few days ransacking the dry-goods 
stores, causing all manner and hue 
of fabrics to be shown him, and 
getting himself generally laughed 
at, with an occasional round scold- 
ing from some irate shopman who 
had pulled down and tumbled his 
wares all to no purpose. But at 
last he found it—the very shade of 
gray, and to all appearances the 
identical fabric for which he was 
searching. Then came a scenc: 
Ritter, overjoyed and eager as a 
child, ready'to hug the shopwoman 
with joy at his success, and the 
shopwoman, amazed and slightly 
alarmed, ready to believe Julien 
either a madman or a born fool. 
But after many words and explana- 
tions, and petitions for aid in the 
task from Julien, the desired pat- 
tern was obtained, the necessary 
purple cut off the richest velvet, 
and Julien departed with his bun- 
dle, happy and elated. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he saw 
anything but Miss Bencdict’s oval 
face in the long walk from the 
lower vart of the city toward his 
lodging-place, till he came near 
striding over two little girls with 
singing-books under their arms. 
“Ach!” he exclaimed, stopping 
short. “I beg pardon of you, little 
traulein. I have hurt you? [have 
frightencd you? 0; well, Gott 
set dunk!” Here Julien stooped 
to pick up the frightened but un- 
hurt little Miss’s book, and saw its 
character. A bright thought flash- 
ed through his brain. 

“You go to Miss Benedic’s 
school,” he cried out joyfully, much 
to the further consternation of the 
children, who began to look up 
and down the strect, and edge care- 
fully away. ‘“ You go to the lady 
with the splendid voico—the lady 
who have sing to you like one 
angel?” 

The younger of the little girls 
managed to articulate an awed 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Mein Gott! how glad Tam!” 
cried Julien; “and you will carry 
this bundle to her—carefully ? You 
will not lose it? and I will give 
you one, five, nine—a whole hand- 
ful of groschen—pennies!” diving 
his hands into his pockets, and 
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presaing upon the amazed pupils 
as much as their tiny hands could 
hold. 

“Now! and you will be careful, 
and give it to no one but Miss 
Benedic’ ? and tell her nobody gave 
it to you!” Then suddenly re- 
membering that this was hardly 
conducive to juvenile morals, Ju- 
lien exclaimed: “ Mein; you may 
tell her it wasa friend gave it you— 
an old man, an ugly old man—any- 
body!” 

By this time the necessary direc- 
tions were grown slightly indistinct 
in the little girls’ minds, but they 
skipped on their way with Julien’s 
bundle and their pennies, disposed 
to wish that they might meet such 
a funny rich man every morning, 
if he would not look so shaggy, 
like a yellow bear, and frighten 
them with his loud voice. 

The organist went home in an 
ecstacy of delight, and spent his 
half day of practice in a kind of 
rapt calmness, which proceeded 
from a very happy heart, and a 
mind which was altogether ab- 
sorbed in delightful contemplation 
of the coming Sunday, when Miss 
Benedict would rustle in in the 
magnificence of her gray and pur- 
ple. It seemed to Julien, as he 
played the anthem of the previous 
Sunday over and over, for the 
sake of its association with an 
angelic voice, that if she wore the 
gray dress it would be a sign that 
she had forgiven him. He would 
take heart if she camo dressed in 
his gift, and hope that by and by 
—well, that he might have a right 
to buy her all the gray dresses of 
silk and velvet that she could de- 
sire,—forgetting, like the child he 
was, that he had sent his gift un- 
der a disguise, and that Miss Bene- 
dict’s acceptance of it would not 
imply any particular kindness to- 
ward himself. He was more than 
ever at his instrument during the 
remainder of the week—partly be- 
cause it was there, in the colored 
dimness of the loft, that he saw 
Miss Benedict’s face most plainly, 
and best remembered the pure 
sweetness of her voice, and partly 
because exercises of unusual inter- 
est on the coming Sunday called 
for study and preparation. At the 
Saturday rehearsal Miss Benedict 
was not present, and, though little 
Miss Crosby showered al] her radi- 
ance on the organist, Ritter was 
sad and dull, and played but poorly ; 
and when the rehearsal was over, 
and the echo of the departing sing- 
ers had died away, he crushed his 
hat over his head, and, blessing the 
event which gave him a right to 
inquire after the singer's absence, 
hurried away to Holine lahe, 
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What Ritter saw there may best 
be determined from the energetic 
manner in which he rushed home- 
ward, muttering, and swinging his 
hands as he walked, and thinking, 
“Mein Gott! Mein Gott! what a 
life. Ihave no wonder her voice 
issad. I have no wonder that she 
make her singing full of tears. 
Ach! such a pen! such a dark 
hole! Mein Gott! I wonder her 
heart does not break!” That night 
the organist meditated more than 
ever on the intricate question of 
whether the just sufficient salary 
could be stretched so that it would 
provide for two, and make a half- 
invalid mothercomfortable. Julien, 
.With all his childish hopes and en- 
thusiasm, could not look at the 
question and answer it satisfuc- 
torily. But there were music les- 
sons, he remembered, with a gleam 
of hope, which he had been oppor- 
tuned again and aguin to give, but 
which, in his idle ease, he had 
cared nothing for. These, with 
the salary and much economy, 
might be made to support three. 
Ritter was a happy man for the 
rest of the day at least, and though 
Miss Benedict’s severe cold pre- 
vented her from making her ap- 
pearance in the choir on the next 
morning, the organist, who knew 
the cause of her absence, was in 
the best of spirits, and had the joy 
and pleasure of waiting and dream- 
ing over the coming of the next 
Sunday, when she should come 
softly in with her fair, oval face, 
and the gray dress floating about 
her. 

Mr. Paul Wedworth, however, 
was not in the best of spirits on 
that Sunday morning. The an- 
gclic voice was gone from the 
choir, and thenceforth there was no 
more joy or pleasure for him in 
trio, anthem, or the organist’s most 
subtle harmonies. Mrs. Wedworth 
called him cross. Very likely he 
was, for he certainly did not get 
into good-humor again till he had 
resolved to make the acquaintance 
of the singer before another Sun- 
day should pass over his head. Mr. 
Paul was getting into what his 
mother would have considered dan- 
gcrous (for the family reputation) 
ways. 

But the week, which to Mr. Paul 
was so short, and, as he considered, 
quite successful, was long and 
dragging to Julien. But the Sun- 
day morning came at last, and 
brought a great wealth of sun- 
shine, and Miss Benedict in the 
gray dress. Though the knowl- 


edge that the singer had really no 
choice but to accept the gift or ab. 
sent herself from church took 
away some of the significance 


which the wearing of the garment 
gave to Julien, yet he was as happy 
as any child in the city. Miss 
Benedict did not look happy, but 
tired and worn; nevertheless, she 
sang divinely, and thrilled two 
hearts in the dim old church, if no 
more. And Julien, one of the blith- 
est of men, walked homeward with 
her after service, much to Mr. Paul 
Wedworth's indignation and dis- 
gust, who wanted to know “ What 
business that yellow German mon- 
key had to walk home with Miss 
Benedict?” To which his nice 
mother replied, “Why, I don't 
see why he shouldn't. These mu- 
sicians always herd together, and 
they are acquainted by being in 
the choir, of course. Miss Bene- 
dict may bless her stars ff she's 
caught Ritter in her net. He can 
commund a good salary anywhere. 
The Presbyterians are atter him 
now, I hear; but the committee 
won't part with him as long ax 
money will keep him.” 

“ Well, I don't see what that has 
to do with Miss Benedict. By Ju- 
piter! Ishall go and hang myself 
if she throws herself away on that 
Dutchman!” said Mr. Paul. A 
look of mingled incredulity and 
despair flitted over Mrs. Wed- 
worth's face. 

“Paul!* she cried shrilly, “ what 
do you mean by such talk ?” 

“That Pll marry Miss Benedict 
if she’ll have me,” said the reck- 
less son. This was a case beyond 
words. Mrs. Wedworth suddenly 
felt as if sho should suffocate, and 
leaned heavily on Mr. Paul’s arm 
all the way home. What would 
the Mitchells say ?—and the Dunns? 
and the Chetneys would carry 
their heads higher than ever! 
Poor Mrs. Wedworth was quite 
crushed under the revelation, nev- 
er doubting but that, now Mr. 
Paul had resolved to marry this 
choir-singer, the prize was ready to 
fall into his arms. Mr. Paul, 
though fain to look at the matter 
in this light, could not, by reason 
of the hard, unpromising facts of 
the case. Miss Benedict was sim- 
ply coolly polite to him,—nothing 
more. He found, moreover, that 
there was a certain air of dignified 
reserve about her, which kept him, 
in spite of all his resolutions, in 
that position where he, too, could 
be nothing more than simply po- 
lite and common-place. This vexed 
him, and the unconscious Julien 
was a constant thorn in his side. 
The organist was in the habit of 
walking home with the singer 
after services, and Mr. Paul fancied 
there were many other indications 
of preference which made the suc- 
cess of his own case look dubious. 


As for the little “yellow German 
monkey,” Mr. Paul was decidedly 
inclined to seek a quarrel with 
him, for the sake of dealing out 
such punishment as was deserving 
to this man, this good-for-nothing 
musician, who presumed to put 


himself in rivalry with the scion of 


one of the oldest families in) the 
country, But Julien, unconscious 
of Mr. Paul's envy and indigna- 
tion, prosecuted his suit, and daily 
took heart. Miss Benedict smiled 
upon him—that was certain—and 
who knew but time and persever- 
ance would at last win her? 
Winter settled down and wore 
partly away, and rumor whispered 
about that Julien Ritter, organist 
at St. Mark's, was engaged to one 
of his choir-singers, Rumor, how- 
ever, was not right, for Julien had 
not yet ventured to say the words 
which, it seemed to him, were to 
give him the blissful joy over 


which he had been dreaming for | 


months, or the blow which he knew 
he had not the strength of soul to 
bear. It was at this time, on one Sat- 
urday afternoon, when Julien was 
late at rehearsal, that Miss Crosby, 
with her usual brilliance and radian- 
cy, came floating into the choir-loft, 
with a smile and shrug of her pret- 
ty shoulders, when she noted Ju- 
lien’s absence, “Ah, we shall 
have to lecture our master,” she 
xaid, sweeping down to Miss Bene- 
dict. “He is getting dissipated. 
He keeps late hours, and forgets us 
altogether. You should have seen 
himat the Keplers’ last night—the 
wildest, merriest fellow among all 
those yellow and white-haired 
Germans. Miss Meena Kepler is 
twenty, and it was her birth-day,” 
explained the little alto singer, as 
she picked up her singing books. 
“All the German population—the 
cream, of course — were out in 
force, together with afew of us 
poor, mild-mannered foreigners. 
Those Germans, by-the-way, dance 
like bears! Butit wasquite a fétr, 
and, as I was saying, our master 
was the wildest of all. They say 
he is as good as, if not really, en- 
gaged to her.” 

“To whom?” eaid Miss Bene- 
dict, with sudden fire. 

“Why, to Meena Kepler, of 
course,” said Miss Crosby, hum- 
ming over her part; “and, by the 
way, I wonder at his choice. I 
thought Ritter had more taste. 
She reminds me of a great full- 
blown cabbave-rose.” 

Miss Benedict said no more. 
When Miss Crosby looked up from 
her book again, she exclaimed, 
“Good Heaven! how white you 
are, Miss Benedict !—white, even 
for you.” 
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“It is very cold here,” said Miss 
Benedict, with a shiver; “IT be- 
lieve the loft is never really warm 
in the winter.” 

“But you—ah, here is our mas 
ter! Mr. Ritter, here are we la- 
dies freezing with the cold, while 
you are away enjoying yourself 
with your pipes and beer, and no- 
body knows what.” 

“LT beg pardon,” Ritter said, seat- 
ing himself immediately at his in- 
strument; “] have been detained, 
Dut we will begin without waiting. 
| One, two, three!” 

Miss Crosby sang better than 
usual. Miss Benedict with fault- 
i less taste. Once her voice faltered, 
cand came near breaking off the 
anthem for them ; but she regained 
her usual ease and tranquillity ina 
moment, and the voices swept on 
together, Little Miss Crosby looked 
off her book in much astonish- 
ment at this unusual break, and 
noted that Mixx Benedict's face was 
very white, and almost rigid, as if 
from hidden pain. 

“You are very white, Miss Bene- 
dict,” she whispered, as they 
stopped for a minute's rest. “© Will 
you have my vinaigrette 1” 

“No, thank you,” said the singer, 
calmly; “we shall be through 
shortly.” 

When they were through, and 
the organ was still, Julien looked 
round to find that Miss Benedict 
had taken her departure. Miss 
Crosby and the tenor were going 
out of the door together. “Ah,” 
sighed the organist, “I have no 
more courage than a child—a frau- 
ein! She have escaped me again. 
But I will seck her! JF will tell 
her I can not. live without her! I 
will wait no longer!” and snatch- 
ing his hat he hurried past Miss 
Crosby and her escort, to the wide 
chureh-door. But the figure in 
gray had disappeared. 

“Too late!” muttered Julien, in 
despair, and went back tothe or- 
gan, where he played till dark- 
ness settled down over the great 
church-interior, and fairly shut tho 
ivory keys from his sight. He did 
not sce her again, out of service 
hours, till the next rehearsal. If 
Julien played but poorly during 
the hour they were together, the 
Teason is quite evident. He was 
thinking, poor fellow, how he 
should ask her that which he felt 
that he must ask without the delay 
of another day. How could he 
ever put it in his poor English? 
How could he tell her, in cold, un- 
natural English words, how vehe- 
mently he loved her? When they 
were through with their hymns 
and chanting, Ritter was delighted 
to see little Miss Crosby hurry away 
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with a great sweep and rustle, and 
the gentlemen of the quartette fol- 
lowing. Miss Benedict came last, 
and was at the door before Julien 
got courage to say, “ Miss Benedic’ 
—pardon me—but I have one little 
piece, one short piece I wish you to 
hear — if you will honor me so 
much.” 

She paused, and looked back, her 
face slightly flushed. 

“Twill not be long if you will 
honor me so much as to stay,” 
begged poor Julien, seeing that. 
she hesitated. 

Miss Bencdict came back and sat 
down in one of the choir benches. 
Julien, as he turned to his key- 
board, saw that she was extremcly 
pale. Then he began to play. 
Was ever nan desperate enough to 
tell his love in music ?—to pour out 
his passion, and tell his story in the 
dim, half-smothered longing and 
yearning of an organ’s hundred 
voices? This was what Julien did. 
Miss Benedict sat motionless after 
the first silvery warble, her eyes 
bent upon the oaken angel-heads | 
of the screen. Perhaps she turned 
to these because a ray of sunlight 
from the high old window bright- 
ened them above everything else. 

How could she but understand 
this man's story? How could she 
shut her ears to its significance? 
The wild sweetness of his music 
swept about her in smothered whis- 

‘pers, and anon it clamored fierce 
and thunderously, like the voice of 
one whose passion was not to be 
refused, and when she thought it 
was ended, the chords thrilled in- 
to sad tenderness, and beseeched 
her. When she realized all this 
man meant by his music, when 


jmust hear no 


again and aguin those flute voices 
had plead with their melting ten- 
derness, and she could no longer’ 
be ignorant of their meaning, a 
quick change came over her. Her | 
head drooped and her hands covered ' 
her face. Could this man deceive? 
Was this a passion which had been 
lavished on another? 

Julien stopped and looked around ! 
with the humblencss of a child 
who has dared some great decd; 
which it is not certain of a right to’ 
attempt. His heart gave a great 
leap when he saw her sitting there 
with a covered face. She had lis- 
tened, he thought, and she had un- 
derstood! But before he could 
speak, Miss Benedict uncovered her 
face and came toward him. 

“I understand you,” she said, 
huskily, “but you are too late. I 
thought—they said you were not 
free, that you were already bound 
to another. I thought, too, that 
you had deceived me,—and .now— 
you are too late.” 


'of how they 


The bewildered Julien looked at 
her without a word. Then he 
cried out, “ Too late! Deceive you ? 
Miss Benedic’, you make me wild. 
Ido not understand, I ean not hear 
you say that— Mein Gott!— no! 
—IIow am I too late?” 

“Tam engaged to Mr. Wed- 
worth,” said Miss Benedict, slightly 
drawing herself away. “I must 
not talk to you of this. I only 
meantto explain, I’—~ 

The wild look on Julien’s face 
stopped her. 

“Mein Gott!” he groaned, “ vou 
thought I was false, Miss Benedic’, 
and you are going to marry ma 
man? And you love me still?” , 

She was silent — her face like | 
snow, and her lips a-tremble. | 

“Mein Gott! that is not right!’ : 
said Julien, vehemently ; “ you are 
mine! It wax a mistake — some 
one deceived you, and I have to 
suffer for it. Never! —that isnot 
right! You will not be so cruel, 
You will not marry this man, for 
he has no right! It is I—T, alone!” 
Julien sprang up from his seat. 

“No,” said Miss Benedict, “it is ; 
too late. Iam bound. Stop! 1) 
more.” IIe sank 
back on his bench. 

When two persons find that they 
have put their happiness forever 
out of their hands, and have not 
even the cold comfort of a hope 
left, there is not usually a great 
out-pour of words, Miss Benedict 
gathered her wrappings about her, 
and moved. noiselessly out, Julien 
stretching his hands after herin a 
dumb, appealing way, that might 
have filled those eyes of golden- 
headed angels with tears. 

* * * * * * 

They lost their organist at St. 
Mark's, and great was the wonder 
and wailing of all church-gocrs 
and pew-ownern,, = The = musical 
committee were blamed for not 
keeping him at any price; but the 
musical committee raised the query 
were to keep a man 
who took it into his head to leave 
town one night without having 
expressed a word of dissatisfaction 
with either his place or his salary. 
The choir, too, lost their principal 
singer, for Miss Benedict sang not 
once atter the organist’s strange 
flitting, and soon became Mrs. : 
Paul Wedworth the second. 

But what seemed most mysteti- | 
ous of all, as the wedding-train was | 
slowly sweeping out of church, the 
long-silent organ-pipes filled and 
Rang sweetly,—sang as only one 
hand had power to make them 
sing. But their sudden joy diced | 
into a wail,—dreary, prolonged and 


* 


heart. Mrs. Wedworth the elder 
came very near hysterics, Mr. Paul 
gnashed his teeth ; Mrs. Wedworth 
the younger was very pale, but 
very composed. 
Was there a heart aching under 
the satin ? 
They were not troubled again 
with the touch of that master’s 
hand, for it pressed organ-keys no 

more. 
eeo——— 


THE HUSBAND’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY MRS, M. A. KIDDER, 


POVELY woman, sweet and human ! 
How her witching ways disarm us! 
Bright and witty—what a pity, 


That her bills should ro alarm us! 


TARMING creature! how — cach 
feature 

Lights up with ecstatic pleasures 

Peay passion), when Dame 


Fashion 
Brings to view her latest treasures! 


Y ILKS and laces ! now her face is 
Radiant as the sunlight dawning; 
Eyes are glancing, curla are danc- 
ing, 
And her brow islike the morning! 


AILY shopping—money dropping 
Fast from white and dainty fingers 

SO Wants explicit—taste exquisite ; 
How the happy shopper lingers! 


f aT ! Ye cruel, when a jewel 
Might light up sweet home affec- 

tion, 
Thus to aplutter, scold and flutter, 
When wife hints in that direction! 


OMAN tender, who can render 
Too much joy to match her 
beauty? 
How can dresses, or caresses 
Half repay her love and duty $ 


ILEN, Dame Fashion, put the lash on. 

Urge your eteeds of daring mettle; 
Lovely woman, sweet and human, 

Must have dress, and we miat settle! 


PERSIAN VISITS AND DINNERS. 


BY IGNOTUS, 


UCH as has been suid 
and wrftten of the cus- 
toms and manners in this 
curious country, some 
description of their mode of enter- 
taining may prove interesting. 
With the etiquette of a visit among 
these people most of our readers 
are no doubt already acqnainted, 
but not perhaps with that which 


| follows. 


A visit between persons of dis- 
tinetion and of equal rank consists 
of three acts. 

In the first the visitor is furnish- 


‘ed with a katlionn or pipe, the | 
jsmoke being cooled by passing 


through water, and a cup of very 
strong coffee without sugar. 


“sweet coffte,” 
water and sugar. 


consisting of rose. 
A fresh katlioun, 
sweetmeats, und sherbet, make up 
the third act. 
The manner in which the Per- 
sinns take their meals is totally dif- 
ferent from ours; they are strangers 
to the use of knives and forks, which 
are very troublesome in their hands. 
Thus, Abou Telcb, in a narrative of 
travels in Europe, complains. bit- 
terly of the necessity of using them. 
Their manner of procecding will be 
best explained by the descriptions 
of various travelers. When a Per- 
sian eats his dinner in the ordinary 
way, the dishes are placed on the 
ground before him, and, crouching 
down, he shovels the catables into 
his mouth with his right hand; 
but at a dinner given by the 
Ameen-ed-doulah to Sir Gore Ouse- 
vy, that gentleman and suite were 
served otherwise, Ap attempt was 
made to lay out the entervainment 
in the European manner. “On a 
number of rude, unpainted tables, 
were heaped the numerous dishes 
which compose a Persian feast. 
They were piled one upon another, 
so that the stewed fowl lay under 
roasted lamb, omelet under stewed 
fowl, eggs under omelet, and rice 
under all, and so on. Every Euro- 
pean was provided with a knife, 
fork, napkin and plate, but the poor 
Persians made rueful work of it. 
Some were seated on chairs so high, 
that. they towered high above the 
Alpine scenery of meats and stews: 
others were placed so low that their 
chins rested on the edges of the 
tables: the former had but slow 
and uncertain communication with 


'the viands, while the latter cast in- 
dignant glances at the Europeans, 


In| wine, 
desolate as the thoughts of a broken | the second, a katlioun is given with | spoon. 


out of compliment to whom they 
were deprived of their full range 
over the scene of good cheer.” 
Kotabue has given a humorous 
account of the manner in which the 
gentlemen of the Russian embasay 
were entertained by the Serdar of 
Erivan. Ho says: “I shall only 
mention the things on the table 
which stood opposite to Doctor 
Miller and myself. First came a 
large pancake, which not only coy- 
ered the whole table, but hung over 
on all sides half & yard deep. It is 
called tshurek, and serves the Per- 
sians both for bread and napkin. 
Then camo half a sheep, the leg of 
an ox, two dishes filled with vari- 
ous roasted meats, five dishes of 
ragout sprinkled with saffron, two 
dishes of boiled rice, two of boiled 
towla, two of roast fowls, two of 
roasted geese, two dishes of fish, 
two bowls of sour milk, a large 
quantity of sherbet, and four jars ef 
but neither knife, fork, nor 
One dish was piled upon 
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another with such rapidity that Dr. 
Maller and myself soon found our- 
selves stationed behind an intrench- 
ment of good things, which totally 
concealed the court, and only al- 
lowed us to peep at our friends 
opposite, through the interstices of 
multiplied dishes. 

“Through one of these openings I 
endeavored to discover what the 
serdar was doing. With his left 
hand resting on his dagger, he 


gravely stretched out his right into | 


adish of greasy rice, of which he 
kneaded a small portion with three 
fingers, and conveyed it with great 
address into his mouth, rarely soil- 
ing his beard or mustaches. After 
a few repetitions, he broke a piece 
off the enormous pancake, and, 
having wiped his fingers therewith. 
swallowca it with placid satisfac- 
tion. At length he seized a large 
goblet of sherbet, and, drinking it 
off, smiled around on his wonder- 
ing guests, very few of whom had 
tasted of any of the dishes, from 
the impossibility of getting at them. 
At last the signal was given for 
clearing away the dishes, which 
was only done amid much ado and 
tumbling down of intrenchments.”’ 
The remains of a feast always go 
to the attendants and tothe gaping 
populace, nothing being reserved, 
although the table is always laid 
with treble the necessary food. 
Another entertainment at Sul- 
tania, by the Prime Minister, given 


to the Russian Embassy, is describ- 
ed by the same traveler: “.A mound 
of earth had been raised in the 
middle of a tent as substitute for a 
table, but so very high that we 
could but just see the noses of those 
opposite. This table was of im- 
menso breadth, and was covered 
with all manner of dishes of meat 
and fruit. From a narrow space in | 
the middle, servants jumped up on | 
the table and began handing around 
the dishes. One of the men, having 
stepped into a dish of sour milk, 
and a companion having stumbled 
over another in attempting to ex- 
tricate him, we were forced to laugh 
cutright, not a little startling the 
individuals engaged in keeping off 
the flies with large straw fans. The 
unlucky servant modestly with- 
drew, leaving his track on the 
table. We were honored with 
some bonnes bouches from the min- 
ister’s own plate, which is a great 
distinction with the Persians, that 
is performed by throwing the food 
into their months, and they show 
great dexterity in catching it. If 
a great man takes a fancy to his 
neighbor, he nicely Kneads some 
greasy rice with three fingers into 
a lump, and, with a condescending 
smile, transfers it into his mouth.” 
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“ A young man entered, and asked in Lroken French fur gloves.” 


OUR CONCIERGE’S CHILD. 
A STORY OF PARIS, 


BY CATHERINE YORK. 


as pretty 


Boys American, English, — or 
ING?) Irish children; but our 
concierge’s little Lucie was an ex- 
ception to all children—so beauti- 
ful was she. 

T shall never forget the moment 
when I saw the little thing first. 
We were in search of apartments, 
and, secing a sign of “ Rooms to 
Let”? upon a desirable - looking 
house, we stopped and entered the 
court. 

Now it is the duty of the con- 
cierge to be always at her post, 
cating or sleeping. She must have 
an cye to the main entrance, for it 
is not only her duty to take carc 
of and let the apartments, but to 
see every person going in or out. 
Hall or house thieves have but 
little chance in Paris. 

We approached her lodge, but 
she was not there. Instead, there 
was what seemed to be only a heap 
of sunshine in.one corner of the 
broad stone door-sill, and which, in 
reply to our bell-ringing, arose and 
lisped out in the sweetest voice, 
“ Mamma will come pretty soon.” 

We were in a hurry and heat, 
and not in our most joyous mood, 
for looking for a place to live is 
not agrecable anywhere, although 
secking apartments in Paris is a 
much easier matter than house- 
hunting in New-York. But the 
moment wesaw the face of this 
little child, we felt the sunshine 
rush into our hearts, asall exclaim- 
ed, “ What a lovely little thing!” 

Her sinall, fair face was rather 
oval for a child, and wore a sweet, 
but strangely serious expression, 


as 


buins. Sometimes she would climb 
upon the stool and play on the 
piano, her fairy fingers keeping 
time, if not time, to some sweet 
little improvised melody of her 
own ; and when she had finished 
her little song, she would invari- 
ably ask, “if the lady did not think 
she sung prettily?” And when- 
ever she left me, if I was not writ- 
ing, she would put up her sweet 
little lips to kiss my cheek ; and if 
I was occupied, she would scarch 
out my hand and kiss it softly, and 
then go gently out. She rarely 
smiled, and never laughed, unless 
it was when Ralph, our Young 
Amcrica, did some wonderful feat 
in gymnastics, such as standing on 
his toe on the top of the door, or 
balancing the clock on his nose. 


though she could not have been | pyen ghe laughed and danced with 
over five years old, and she looked | glee, but grew scrious ina moment. 


asif the whole care of that great 


When I was going out, she would 


house was upon her little shoulders. | always run to button my gloves, 


The most remarkable feature, 
however, of her singularly beauti- 
ful face was her eyes— 


and used to tell her mother she 
was going to live with me, to be 
my little maid, “and go a-traveling 


Those rare, thoxe wondrous deep blue | away off across the sea.” This talk 


eyes 

One only secs “neath Scottieh skies ; 
and porsessed of a lJanguor that is 
inherited only from southern climes, 
or from a sorrowing, loving mother. 
Next in wonder was her wealth of 
fuir, golden hair, that waved from 
under a little white muslin cap, 
and fell so over her face that, had 
she had any other eyes, we should 
not have discovered her face at all. 

In the first moment, before we 
had looked at the rooms, we had 
decided to remain there. At least 
the sum of an extra fifty francs per 
month should not deprive me of 
the pleasure of living in a house 
with such a beautiful child. 

We were soon established, and 
“la petite,” as we usually called 
her, on account of her diminutive 
size, was very often my sole com- 
panion. 

She did not resemble in the least 
her father, who was large and 
square-built, and dark complexion. 
Ile was a baker, in a distant part 
of the city, and came but once a 
week to sve his family. Nor could 
I at, first detect the Icast resem- 
Dlance to her mothcr, and when I 


did, it was more in manner than in | 


looks, notwithstanding Ellenor was 
a finc-looking woman. 

I loved the child, and she loved 
me, from the first, which her mo- 
ther said was very strange, for she 
was usually very shy of strangers. 
Whenever I was alone, I always 
called her into my room, where we 
talked sometimes, or enjoyed each 
other's society in silence, I writing, 
and she sedately holding her doll, 
or curiously looking over my al- 


pleased her mother, who was very 
proud of her child. Once, when 
she said, “ Mamma, some day I shall 
go and leave you,” Ellenor asked 
in a pretended disconsolate way, 
“And I, what shall Jdo without 
any little girl.” 

“Oh, mamma, you can be my 
aunt, don’t you sce, and I shall 
come and visit you sometimes.” 

The pain this reply gave could 
scarcely be hidden with the mock 
misery her facc assumed ; for El- 
lenor loved her child with a strange 
tenderness, although she was s0 
occupied with her labors that she 
had little time to devote to the ex- 
pression of her love. Every morn- 
ing, early, she washed and dressed 
her, and set her in the door, where, 
in case of her momentary absence, 
little Lucie was mistress of the 
premises, doing concierge’s duty, 
giving the name of every tenant 
on each floor, etc., etc., with a pre- 
cision and mindfulness that was 
painful to anyone who knew the 
danger of precocity in a child. 

One day I was taking my cup of 
tea out in the garden, under tho 
geape arbor, with little Lucie for 
my only companion. She sat by 
the table, opposite me, looking 
mournfully first at me and then at 
her headless dolly, which she al- 
ways carricd in her arms. The 
warm, bright sunlight came trem- 
blingly through the vines, and 
rested upon her fair head, lighting 
it up as if a halo hung about her. 
It was a picture of marvelous beau- 
ty, and I was so wrapped in its 
spell that I did notice Ellenor, who 
came out to sce if I was in want of 
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anything, until she stood beside 
me She, too, saw the rare picture 
the sun and child were making, 
and stood gazing at her with that 
cestatic air that onc sometimes sees 
in the face of devotees, before the 
Madonna. 

“She is not yours, Elenor, this 
marvelous child,” I said at length ; 
“and pray do not try to make me 
believe it any longer. I knew it 
from the first that she was an an- 
gel!” 

But before the latter part of my 
sentence was completed, Ellenor 
had sunk, pale and trembling, into 
a chair, and exclaimed in a whis- 
per, hurriedly, as if a vision of ter- 
ror had appeared to her. “Oh, do 
not say it—do not tell. How did 
you know it? Do not speak it loud, 
for no one, no mortal, not even my 
mother—only my husband knows 
it. Oh,” continued she, in a plead- 
ing tone, “ do not tell it to anyone ; 
only tell me, have you seen her— 
our poor, lost ” 

Here she stopped, and buried her 
face in her hands. 

So suddenly had this unaccount- 
able speech burst upon me that I 
started up, thinking the sun had 
crazed us all, and then a strange 
thought came slowly into my stu- 
pefied brain. What mystery was 
this? I spoke to the stricken wo- 
man, telling her that I knew not 
what she meant, and that if she had 
a secret she wished to keep, I was 
not in the least curious to know it, 
and to think no more about it, and 
Ishould not. She took my hands 
and kissed them, believing what I 
said. Then she half fell on her 
Kkneea beforo the wondering child. 
and, clasping her in her arms and 
Kissing her passionately, carried 
her hurriedly away, and into her 
own room. 

I sat still in the grape arbor. 
T::° sunbeams came in more aslant 
thea when they fell upon the gold- 
en-headel child. I was thinking 
upon the mysterics of life and of this 
great city of Paris, and the subtler 
mysteries of the human heart, 
when Ellenor came out and whis- 
pered hurriedly to me : 

“But, my dear lady, you must 
Jet me tel] you all—I must ; I shall 
feel better. And then, perhaps, as 
you aro traveling over the world 
s0 much, you may, possibly, find 
our poor, dear Marguerite.” 

That night, when all the occu- 
pants of the house were in, and the 
outer grated doors closed, Elenor 
brought me in the fresh water I 
had asked. With pale face, sorrow. 
ful eyes, and tremulous lips, she 
told me the story of little Lucie. 


Ellenor and Marguerite were the 
only children of a poor widow, who 
kept a small thread-and-needle 
store in once of the obscurest streets 
in Paris. 

Ellenor, as soon as sho was old 
enough, was placed in a good fami- 
ly as femme de chamber. Marguer- 
ite, who was several years young- 
er, and much weaker, was slow in 
getting growth and strength suffi- 
cient to go into service, which she 
must do, for it was impossible for 
the mother, from her small pro- 
ceeds, to supply the wants of her 
daughters, after they were grown 
out of childhood; but, with the as- 
sistance of Ellenor, who loved her 
young sister devotedly, Marguerite 
was kept at home and at school, 
until she wassixteen, and had pass- 
ed that most momentous event, her 
first communion, 

It was a happy day for the hum- 
ble family when Margucrite was 
arrayed all in white—dress, shoes, 
gloves and vail, all spotless white 
—tor that auspicious and solemn 
occasion. Then latterly she had 
seemed to grow, and the pallor of 
her face had given way to coming 
color, and more than once, through- 
out the day, in going to and from 
the church, the passers-by exclaim- 
ed, “ Tlow beautiful |” 

The next morning, Margucrite, 
as was her habit, kept the store 
while the mother went out to pur- 
chase the provisions for the day. 
As in Paris, in almost every kind 
of shop or store gloves are a special 
commodity, so the widow had sev- 
eral pairs hung in her little win- 
dow. 

The young girl sat behind the 
small counter, busily sewing, when 
the door op&ned, and a young man 
entered and asked in broken French 
for gloves. 

Ellenor Knew no more, only that 
for a week, every morning the mo- 
ther returned from making her 
purchases, the same young man 
was there, buying a pair of gloves. 
The mother noticed that her child 
grew silent, and upon several occa. 
sions she found her in tears; but 
sho thought it was because she 
must so soon go out from under 
her mother’s care, and away from 
home, to live with and serve stran- 
gers, as her situation was already 
secured, and in three days she was 
going. 

But when the day came, instead 
of being in her place as lady's maid, 
she was—no one knew where! 
Only the strange young man came 
no more to purchase gloves at the 
widow’s little store. 


The mother did not dic, or even 
abandon her little shop, but her 


heart was) broken, nevertheless. 
And Ellenor, who was engaged to 
marry, was married all the saine ; 
but she wept for her lost sister more 
than she rejoiced at her own good 
fortune. 

Onemorning, very early, in about 
ayear, there came to Ellenor's 
small apartment a basket, and in it 
a new-born baby. A little paper 
waa pinned inside, with this written 
upon it: “ Have it baptized at once, 
and, if it lives, call it Lucie—for 
Margucrite’s sake.” That told the 
story. It was not until many hours 
after another paper was found, 
which proved to be a hundred 
pound sterling note. The pallor 
and sickness that followed were not 
all a feint. Even the mother be- 
lieved the child was Ellenor's—so 
much will woman do to hide a sis- 
ter’s shame. 

They had never heard of Mar- 
guerite since. 


I grew to love the little sad- 
faced, sunny-haired child more and 
more, and more and more to esteem 
the noble foster-mother. 

Later in the season, when the 
days grew warmer, little Lucie and 
LT used to walk in the Bois de Bo- 
logne, near which we lived. One 
charming June day we were there, 
[ sitting under the trees, reading, 
she playing in the clean gravel 
near me, with her little wooden 
shovel and pail, after the order of 
all little French children, when 
suddenly before us stopped a car- 
riage, and Fllenor, bursting from 
its door, flew in the wildest man- 
ner to Lucie, and crying out in 
half-suppressed sobs, “Oh, Ma- 
dame! Oh, Lucie! Oh, ma paurre 
petite 1” 

I was close by her side as she 
hurried the child into the carriage. 
An indefinite fear of abduction, or 
of something terrible, I knew not 
what, flashed through my mind. 
But when my eye fell upon the 
scene inside, I was filled with as- 
tonishment rather than terror. 
They had Lucie between them, and 
with crics of joy from both their 
lips, and tears of gladness stream. 
ing from both their eyes, they were 
covering head, face, hands and feet 
with kisses. 

He was a fine, open-faced, fair- 
haired Scotchman, and she a gentle- 
eyed, pale, sweet-faced—Marguer- 
ite. I knew ata glance. 

This is the story. 

William McGregor, although a 
man of twenty-three years and six 
feet, was the victim of a matrimo- 
nial intrigue between a feeble old 
father and a designing step-mother. 
The unresisting and most willing 


step-mother, whom the young man 
knew just enough to detest. Most 
fortunately he had a grandmother, 
who had sume money and much 
advice, both of which he accepted, 
and ran away from home. 

Ina year and a half he had fin- 
ished his travels, and wunted to re- 
turn home, as all runaways do. 
Then his father was growing very 
feeble, and his conscience began to 
sinite him. He therefore wrote, 
asking forgivencss, His father re- 
plied immediately, but imposing 
certain conditions, which the son 
was just as unwilling to accept ax 
ever. Then came a letter from his 
grandmother, who said : “ You had 
best come back. We will try to 
manage affairs here.” 

Now it so happened that he had 
read that letter the day after he 
had seen Marguerite for tho first 
tine, and as he was fully deter- 
mined to see his father, but just as 
determined not to marry the gay 
young niece of his intriguing step- 
mother, he therefore decided to 
make ove marriage impossible by 
another ; and as ho had really fal- 
len in love with the modest little 
French girl, and she with him, and 
seeing no other way—they eloped. 

And elopements, or runaway 
matches, even with the best inten- 
tions, always bring a train of gricfs, 
if not regrets. 

They soon arrived in Scotland, 
where, with the dear, loving old 
grandmother and two college 
chums as witnesses (as the Scotch 
law permits), they solemnly mar- 
ried themselves. 

By a great deal of tact the father 
was conciliated, and especially by 
the assurance that, if his son ever 
married, it would not only be by 
his approval, but to one who was 
already under the protection of the 
family ! 

He was thus misled by the truth. 

Margucrite was ostensibly a com- 
panion to William's grandmother, 
who lived very near, and who had 
a most fortunate liking for French 
history, and as her eyes were grow- 
ing too old to read as much of it as 
her happiness demanded, there was 
no way but to search in Edinburg 
for a suitable companion who could 
read in the original ; and no one so 
suro to find one as William ! 

A year passed away, and the old 
man grew more feeble and fretful, 
and the carcs and responsibilities of 
life began to fall upon theson. In 
the midst of this, a dilemma of the 
gravest character presented itself 
—a child was to be born. William 
and Marguerite were in sore dis- 
tress, for to remain as they were 
was disgrace to one or both, and 


party was a young niece of snid| for Margucrite to return to France 


scas a still greater disgrace ; for 
there her marriage would be null 
and void. William could not leave 
is aged and suffering father, nor 
e ull heand Slarguerite consent to 
Le soparated, 

Ilcere was called in the grand- 
mother’s advice, which never fail- 
21; and it was arranged that the 
child should be born in Edinburg, 
which was but a few hours distant, 
and carly sent away to Marguerite’s 
sister Ellenor, as the only person 
in whose care they were willing to 
trust the precious charge, and 
where there would be no danger of 
exposure ; for every day it became 
more apparent that the marriage 
must be kept secret, or William 
would be cut off penniless. 


As wo have seen, the child was 
safely delivered to Ellenor, where 


leve, instead of money, would war- | 


rant the best of care. 
Four years of waning strength 


and inercasing dotage passed away, | 


and then the old man died. 


The day after tho funeral, the | 


grandinother called her two chil- | 


dren whom she loved so much into 
her Yom, and said to them; “ Noo 
gang for the bairn. and ha’ anither 
wedding in France, and ha’ it put 
in all the papers, both the first and 
the last ; and afther comfortin’ the 
mither thers, come back and bring 
the baira wi’ ye.” 

I was at their second wedding, 
antl little Lucic, dressed all in 
white, was more beautiful and 
mor. kisse'l than ever before in all 
hor life, 
now where she got her great blue 
eyes from, 

Ellenor and her good husband 
were just about as miserable as 
happy; for although they were al- 
most craze with the joy of having 


Marguerite back again, and anit, ali the village (the city of —— 


‘was a village once) as the finest 


honest, happy wife, without little 
Lucie they would be childless, and 
to be childless is an affliction scarce- 
ly less than disgrace. Tho broken- 
hearted old mother grew happy and 
young again, and business seemed 
to thrive in her little thread-and- 
needle store. William and Mar- 
gucrite tried to persuade her to go 
to Scotland and live with them. 
But she could not leave Paris, she 
said, nor Ellenor, who had more 
new of her than ever. 


It is very lonely here, now that 
littl: Lucie is gone. I must seek 
other apartments. Tan not, I will 
not live where there are no children 
in the house. 

If people would only post. this 
notice on their bills: “Apartments 


How plainly I could ree , 


shine ont of the house and out of 


Dear little Lucie! 


f 


my heart. 


THE SISTER AND CHILD. 


THE DIVIDED HOUSE. 


BY LAURA BURCHARD. 


city stood, a few years 
since, an old-fashioned 
brick dwelling-house. 
Though bounded on all sides by 
more pretentious and modern struc- 
tures, this curious relic of a former 
generation presented its venerable 


front to the passers-by with all the 


self-complacency of the good old 
times, when its neighbors were few 
and humble, and when it was known 


house in the town. 

Nor, indeed, were its claims now 
to bo despised ; for, though the vil- 
lage was lost in the town, and the 
town in the city, there was many 
a flaunting rival whose frivolous 
charms should fail before respecta- 
bility would depart from the sharp- 
ly-cut and angular features of the 
substantial old house. 

There were then no moss-grown 
indications of ruin, broken spouts 
or crumbling walle, but every- 
where the well-finished dwelling 
seemed to have successfully defied 
the approach of time, and the only 
hint it gave of age was in the sum- 
mer-browned robe which it wore so 
quaintly, now soiled with the foot- 
prints of unnumbered gencrations 
of climbing honey-suckles and 
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You have|ing grace, as a mother does her 
‘taken away a great deal of san- | wrinkles—smiles which time has 


| dignity and responsibility of their 


| proper, in the most. straightfor- 


; , 
to let, with children,” would not, Toses which had clambered about 
there be a rush of tenants? 


her in youth; but even these ves- 
tiges of the past it wore with pleas: : 


i 


caught and deepened upon her 
face, until it always smiles. 

A curious and sugyestive old 
building it was, with everything! 
about it so precise and formal. The | 
lawn in front, patterned with great, 
squares of pinks and rectangles of . 
Daleams and asters, looked like | 
some flowery diagram in Euclid. | 
No circuitous paths or roundabout 
ways of approach were there to 
mar the mathematical regularity 
of the plan. The walk, bordered ; 
with closcly-trimmed bos, ran as 
straight from the street to the door 
as the gardener’s line could makc it. 
Everywhere the care a wife and, 
mother (had heaven so ordained it) 
might have bestowed upon clbow 
patches was discernible; even the 
two great elms that stood as senti- 
nels at the front gate had been 
trained (in default of household 
twigs) to a consciousness of the 


position, and had grown up, as was 


ward and exemplary manner, re- 
fraining from all knotty freaks | 
and perverse irregularity of limb, 
until they had become so staid and 
stiff it was evident they would’ 
never depart from the way they 
should go. 

But the most notable feature of 
this remarkable old mansion was 
one which the casual observer 
would never have discovered. : 
Though it was apparently a pon- 
derous and safe structure, yet, in 
the truest serse of thg word, it was 
a house divided against itself. No 
ruinous carthquake could have 
cleft it more completely in twain. 
From cellar to garret ran a line, | 
thin, true, and invisible to all save | 
the inmates. To them, however, 
it was a great guiffixed. No liv- 
ing thing had been known to pass 
this mysterious line for years. Ju- 
dea and Samaria were not more | 
completely divorced than were the 
separate sides of this. singular 
building. The folding-doors of the 
great double parlor had not been 
opened for » quarter of a century. 
The very parrot, whose cage hung 
in the south sitting-room, had 
learned to be careful where she 
screamed, and would as soon have 
thought of flying into the fire as of 
venturing into the north room op- 
posite ; while the cat belonging to 
the other side of the house knew 
the precise limits of her mistress’s 
domain, and religiously respected 
the rights of the mice beyond the 
line. 


March, 


Besides the cat, the mice, and the 
parrot, the only inmates of this 
singular dwelling were the spin- 
ster sisters Misses Deborah and 
Patsy Brown, and two little wo- 
men who were now and then to be 
seen toddljng about the yard in the 
tidiest of white muslin caps, and 
who, from their bustling, import- 
ant manner, might readily have 
been mistaken for the mistresses 
themselves, but who were in reali- 
ty only faithful old servants, who 
had espoused their, mistresses’ 
quarrel so heartily that they would 
no more think of speaking to each 
other than would their mistresses 
themselves. 

Miss Patsy Brown, who shall be 
mentioned first, not from any pre- 
eminence of age or beauty, was a 
thin, sharp-featured maiden lady 
from whose cheek the bloom had 
long since faded, and whose hair, 
though once vieing in blackness with 
the rich mourning silk she always 
wore, was not so abundant now, and 
was thickly threaded with silver by 
the quick shuttle of time. Her eyes, 
always deep and dark, had glowed 
with a brighter fire in the olden 
days, but in their flickering light 
there was now a strange comming- 
ling of shadow, as though every 
gleam of old joyousness was in- 
stantly shut out by the returning 
memories of the past. Miss Patay 
never smiled. Some great, weigh- 
ing sorrow guarded her eves and 
hard-lined mouth with a jealous 
envy of every joy. 

Miss Debby wae like her sister, 
and yet unlike her. There was 
the same rich black dress, the same 
hair and eyes; but the mouth re- 
fused the resemblance, and was left 
with the pleasing curves of laugh- 
ing days. It forgot itself, and sang 
sometimes, and then the eyes too 
would look out as though they re- 
membered something other than 
the one sadness which overshadow- 
ed them; but, remembering that, 
would lose their mirth, the song 
would cease, and Miss Debby would 
look too much like her stern, sad 
sister. 

And these two sisters, so much 
alike, and so necessary to each 
other's happiness, had lived under 
the same roof, yet so distinctly 
apart for all these years ; apart from 
each other and apart from the 
world. In fact, the only visitants to 
this isolated domain were the 
neighboring boys who made very 
unneighborly assaults upon tho 
fruit-trees, the closely-spiked fences 
being rather an incentive to their 
depredations, as they laughingly 
boasted the defenses were not well’ 
“manned.” 

Now, to effect an honorable en- 
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trance into these premises was a 
thing unthought of. ‘True, the 
gates were there, but probably 
they were locked, and even were 
the gates gained, there were the 
doors, which so seldom opened. 
Tf one should ring, probably there 
would be no answer; besides, no 
one had any business there. The 
hopeless seclusion of the sisters had 
severed all former friends ; they had 
no letters, took no papers, their ser- 
vants went their round of duty with 
neatness and diligence, and emphat- 
ically-minded their own business. 

The “Hall people” had long 
since ceased to be a matter of gos- 
sip, and of all] the stories connected 
with the singular breach in the 
hoyse, the following came to be be- 
lieved, and was told to the curious 
as the true version. 

The house had been built by 
the father of the present inmates, 
in accordance with the taste and 
wishes of his young wife. 

They had lived here many happy 
years together, and had reared a nu- 
merous family, surrounded by every 
comfort and many luxuries of life. 

They were an intellectual and 
hospitable couple, who gathered 
about them a throng of friends, 
and made their home a scene of 
righteous and plentiful happiness. 
But death came upon the happy 
household, and the old man lived 
to bury his loved ones one by one, 
until only these twin sisters, his 
first-born, were left to follow him. 

His daughters had been taught 
much that was solid and useful, and 
every grace and accomplishment 
which their native village afford- 
ed, and many suitors hoped in vain 
for the favor of these attractive 
girls, until at an advanced’ age, 
for, unmarried ladies, they were 
yet unengaged. 

Finally, however, they both be- 
came interested in a Mr. Jones,-a 
kind-hearted, indiscriminating old 
batchelor, who became equally in- 
terested in them; making his at- 
tentions very special, yet dispens- 
ing them in such a manner that 
each thought herself the principal 
object, the sister a secondary one; 
and each gave to him the whole 
wealth of love which had with- 
stood so many fiercer attacks. 

Affairs were in this unfortunate 
condition, when one day Mr. Jones 
wrote a letter and directed it to 
Miss Brown. Now we do not pre- 
tend to account for the man’s being 
®0 indefinite in such an important 
matter, and particularly in such a 
Peculiar case as this. It is beyond 
explanation. We only know that 
such was the address and these the 
direful consequences. 

Miss Debby was at home and re- 


ceived the letter, and as she read, a 


tender impulse prompted her to 
seal her happiness at once; but a 
fatal prudence induced her to com- 
municate first with her sister. 

The day passed away—a happy 
day, as the mirror knew from the 
beaming face which sought there 
to learn the charm that had 
brought her such a destiny. 

Miss Patsy came. Miss Debby 
kissed her sister rapturously, un- 
folded to her the note, and waited 
eagerly her congratulations ; but 
what was her surprise to receive in- 
stead only ridicule for presuming 
to suppose the proposal meant for 
her, when of course her sister only 
could be called Miss Brown, having 
an hour or so priority of birth. 

They said many bitter things, 
such as they had never said before, 
and such os it were better sisters 
never said. 

The result was, that morning 
found each writing and re-writing 
acceptance toa proposal which ev- 
idently was meant for but one. ~ 

A servant was dispatched with two 
notes for poor mystified Mr. Jones, 
who, for the life of him, could not 
sec how he was tomarry both, and 
heartily wished they had settled 
the little matter between them- 
selves ; however, as it was referred 
to him, he thought the subject re- 
quired deliberation, and possibly 
he is deliberating still. 

The sisters waited all day long 
for an answer, but waited in vain. 
Days came and went, with hope de- 
ferred, until two hearts were sick. 
Migs Patsy went offin one side of the 
house to pout; and Miss Debby 
remained in the other. Miss Patsy 
remained on her side to be alone, 
and Miss Debby remained on her 
side to be alone, and the line of de- 
marcation began. With never a 
word of anger more, the sisters 
ceased to speak at all, and the 
case was as it was. 

It was a lonely life for them to 
lead—enough, one would think, to 
kill all love and hope, and yet 
there were times in these years of 
estrangement, when one would 
have given the world to see the 
other cross that line of pride—yet 
neither advanced. 

One day a little boy came that 
way. Ilis curly head was peeping 
through the railings, his dimpled 
hands were snatching flowers, and 
his heart and his mouth were sing- 


ing all along in great glee. He 


stopped before the great Hall gate. 
He turned the knob and the gate 
swung back. He was in the gar- 
den. Around about him were flow- 
ers, many flowers ; birds were in 
the trees, and the bright sun was 
over all, and he danced among the 


flowers, and he sung with the birds 
while the sun lighted his beautiful 
head, until his face was angelic in 
the halo about it. So happy here, 
the little fellow was all unconsci- 
ous of the gulf beneath his fect, 
dividing the stones on the right 
from the stones on the left. Right 
or left he knew not, he was such 
an innocent little one. 

Hie had no business there, that 
child. It had been many years 
since a child had stepped there— 
many more since one had sung 
there. But he knew nothing of 
this. Ie could be happy anywhere. 
Nothing frowned upon him. He 
had come in because of the birds 
and the flowers, and because the 
gate looked willing; and at last he 
even ventured up the straight walk 
tothe great double fron{ doors. He 
tugged first at one knob and then 
the other, when it chanced that 
Mixs Debby’s knob began to slide 
backward at 9 touch stronger than 
his. 

It was just a chance that Miss 
Debby was the first to see the 
heaven-sent messenger. She had 
also been first to sce the fatal note. 

She did not ask the child what 
he wanted upon that unused thresh- 
old; she did not even tel) him he 
had left the gate open, but, taking 
him to her longing arms, she kiss- 
edhim. Se thought of the days 
when her brothers were just there, 
and the woman wept to think of 
those happy days. And her wo- 
man’s heart stirred within her to 
think of what might have been. 
Something of this was mingled in 
the tide of feeling which rushed 
over her as she looked upon and 
loved that sweet young face. And 
she thought of her sister alone like 
her, and she wished to share the 
joy with her, but remembering the 
dashing down of former hopes, she 
led the child away to her own 
rooms. 

The boy knew nothing but love 
—he expected universal love—but 
there was surprise in his face when 
this nice old lady caressed him so 
fondly, played with him, and watch- 
ed every movement. He soon felt 
as confident of her as of his mother 
—and his prattle was very sweet to 
that lone heart. 

But after awhile the child must 
go away ; his mamma would want 
him ; but he would come again to- 
morrow, he said. 

The next day Miss Debby went 
out, and caine home early, with 
bundles of toys and pictures, which 
she hid where searching mischief 
could find them. And the child 
came and came every day until his 
coming was her life. She only 
knew his name was Paul. 


; Went out to look for him. 


One day Paul did not come. She 
She 
felt bereaved, and returned to 
her room only to retarn to the door. 
She alarmed herself with a thov- 
sand imaginings, and finally forced’ 
herself to submit to the privaticn, 
passing the day in arranging for 
his coming on the morrow. 

But he did not come on the mor- 
row, nor the next, nor the next, 
until she was weary and heart-xick 
with watching. After some dass— 
she thought ita long time, she who 
was waiting —she stood at the 
door, her head pressed heavily 
against the edge. She wished the 
gate would open. She wished he 
were hiding in the trees, and she 
even wished she might sce him in 
heaven, if to die were the cost; 
and as she looked and yearned, a 
childish laugh ‘fell upon her ear. 
She turned, but Paul was not there.- 
She returned to her hopeless long- 
ing, when again louder and unmis- 
takable rang that one little voice 
of music—there was no other like 
it. Paul was near. She looked up- 
stairs and all around her, and call- 
ed, “ Paul, darling, come ;” but only 
the laugh reached her again. It 
came from the other side. She 
would have stepped forward over 
that line she had not passed for 
years, over that gulf which had 
widened and deepened for a quar- 
ter of a century, but she could not. 
She would not thus undo in a mo- 
ment the work of so much time— 
throw down her independence and 
advance to her sister. But that 
voice again! Paul was there, just 
over there. She crossed the scam, 
and her clothes clung with the 
dripping of that imaginary hor- 
rible gulf, but she went on. 

The door was open. Within was 
neat and cheerful and familiar, with 
many articles which she had once 
used in common with her loved sis- 
ter; but she thought not of this. 
On the floor, in the middle of the 
room, sat her sister in the midst of 
heaps of play-things, while, with 
his arms about her neck, was Paul, 
sometimes smoothing the silvered 
hair under the fine cap, and anon 
kissing the wrinkles which lined 
her face far too deeply. 

“Aunt Patty, tell me,” said the 
child, “ what made this long, decp 
wrinkle here? It looks hard, as 
though it hurt you.” 

“My child, it was longing for 
one who is very dear, who is very 
near—who will never come to me.” 

She looked up as she spoke, and, 
springing to her fect, stretched 
forth her arms and cried, ‘My 
sister !"” 

Heaven’s seal was upon his mes- 
sage, ° 
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A POLOGY. 


BY PH@BE CARY. 


AY, nay, my darling, never frown, 
TU Nor call my words unkind; 
They were but a light and idle jest, 
Ag idle as the wind. 


ND while your true and tender heart 
By my thoughtlessness was grieved, 

I suffered, both for the pain T gave, 
And the pain that you received. 


OR if ever [have a thought of you 
That cold or cruel seema, 
I have murdered my peace, and rob- 
bed my sleep 
Of the sacred joy of dreams. 


ND when I have brought a shade of 
grief 
ra) 


To your sweet face, unaware, 
Ity shadow darkens all my «ky 
With the blackness of despair, 


ND if in your pillow I had set 
But oneewharp them alone, 
hat ernel, careless deed would plant 


A thousand in my own. 


| GRIEVE with your grief, I die with 


your frown, 
Tn your joy alone I live; 
And the blow it would pain your : 
heart to feel, 
It would break my own to give! 


MADELEINE, 


A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAU,. 


CHAPTER VIL 
ey 
i EAVING Paris in the 
morning, he returned in 
A ey the evening, having wan- 
77 4S dered all the day in the 
woods of Lucreme and 
Celle. Never had life weighed 
upon him go heavily ; he had never 
felt so profoundly the void of his 
heart and the exhaustion of his 
facultics. Entering his rooms, he 
opened a casket where the letters 
he had received in better times were 
found piled up pell-mell, without 
any more order or care than he had 
taken in the arrangement of his 
whole existence. Family letters, 
love letters, withered flowers, faded 
" ribbans, locks of hair—he had there 
all the palm of his youth. 

When he raised the lid, with a 
hand less pious and moved than we 
would like to say, although for 
many years inaccessible to sensa- 
tions of this nature, he could not 
avoid trembling at the perfume of 
happy days that escaped likea gush 
from spring. Among the letters 
that he read again before giving 
them to the flames, chance gave 
him the one his cousin had written 
to him unknown to the Chevalier 
and Marchioness, and which he had 
left without an answer. For the 


first time he read it all, smiling 


here and there at the charm of in- 
nocence he found in it. When the; 
fire had consumed all, he drew 
from the empty casket a medallion, 
at which he looked long with a 
somber air. In touching it he was 
chilled as from contact with a viper. 
In recognizing it he was seized 
with a nervous trembling; his 
forehead grew dark and stormy, 
lightning flashed from his eves, 
which just before were drear and 
lifeless, It was the portrait of the 
first, of the only woman he had 
loved, The face was beautiful, but 
ofa beauty dark and fatal. In exam- 
ining it attentiveiy, one might 
think he saw a mysterious sphinx 
proposing her heart to the passers. | 
by foran enigma, and devouring the 
foolish ones who presented them- 
selves to worship her. After sever. 
al minutes of stern contemplation, 
ina moment of hatred and anger, 
Maurice threw far from him the 
thin and fragile ivory, which broke 
against the hearth-stone. — Ex- 
hausted by this last effort, he sank 
on the sofa, his pale face hidden in 
his hands. He remained thus near- 
ly an hour. On raising his head 
he saw Madeleine standing near: 
him, regarding him with a sad, 
swect smile. He thought at first 
that it was an hallucination of his 
own excited senses, Dora moment 
he thought it was the Aagel of 
Death come to assist him; but he 
was not the man to dwell long in 
such poetic fancies. 

“You—you are Madeleine! What 
do you want of met What do! 
you wish?) What fancy, or rather 
what interest brings you here? 
This is no place for vou.” 

“Yes, my cousin, it is I,” an- 

swered the young girl, who ap- 
peared not to be troubled or sur- 
prised at these exclamations, follow- 
ing one after the other in such an 
abrupt, almost brutal tune. “It is 
I, or rather we,” added she, “ for 
your sister Ursula is here, only two 
steps off, in your ante-chamber. I 
was not able to persuade the excel- 
lent creature to leave me. Perhaps 
it will not displease you to see from 
time to time her good and honest 
face.” : 
“What idea has possessed you 
both to quit your nest?” abruptly 
demanded the young man. “ What 
have you come to seek in this in- 
famous city? Do you not know 
that the air you breathe is poisoned ? 
You are ignorant that people here 
die of satiety, sadness, and ennui. 
Ursula and you both in Paris! 
Poor children, go away quickly; 
return to Valtravers and remain in 
the shade of your woods.” 

“But, my cousin, you spenk very 
much at your ease,” replied Made- 


burrussnient to yoil, I do not ins 
not aware that the lawsuit 1 was so | tend in any way to cofstrain you in 
sure of gaining I have lost on a‘ your habits or your liberty. My 
final judgment. You are ignorant, tastes are simple and modest, and 
that Valtravera belongs to me no, my necessities will never be a heavy 
more, and that Lam absolutely re-; tax on your fortune. I only beg of 
duced to the same condition that 1) you to renounce, for a while, at 
was in the evening you met me) least, this long journey that you 
in the depths of those woods whose ; contemplate. You would not leave 
shades you recommend to me.” + me alone and without protection in 
“You have lost your suit? Val- | this great city, which you say your- 
travers no longer yours?” cried; self is infamous. You will stay, 
Maurice, with feclings of terror, | You will not go away. It is your 
“Why, yes, cousin. There is no) noble father, it is the amiable Mar- 
use in) complaining of justice. chioness who ask you through ine; 
Heaven knows Ido not regret rich- it is also my sainted mother, who, 
ex. It ix painful to me to think , in dying, confided me to the son of 
that they have not respected the her sister. Do you remember the 
last will of our beloved Marehion. , letter she left me asa sole inherit- 
ess. T ought to tell you that [, ance? If you have forgotten it, 
cherish the hope that that beautiful | here, Maurice, here it is; read it.” 


domain and chateau which fell to 
me will some day return cither to | 
you or your children.” 

“My children will need nothing, , 
and the question ix not for me,” re- 
plied Maurice, in an abrupt, sharp ; 
tone. “ Why did you not aceept | 
the farm of Condray that TP offered | 
you? Why did vou permit me to 
sell it?) Why did you not tell: me 
then that you might one day be 
without resources? That day has 
arrived, What is going to become 
of you?” 

“Do not scold, cousin ; you see 
that T have not doubted your heart, 
since T have come to you, and [tell 
you truly Idid not hesitate an_in- 
stant. [said tomyself, ‘my cousin 
is henceforth the only support Lean 
implore in this world. Hoe knows 
that I have tenderly loved his aged 
father, and that, take it all in all, I 
ama good girl, worthy, perhaps, of 
his interest. I know him to be 
gencrous. I'll goand put myself 
under his safeguard. Iam certain 
that he will not repulse me.’ There- 
upon I made up my little bundle 
just as formerly, when I quitted 
Munich ; then, after kneeling at the 
threshold of the house in which I 
had found a home, and then bid- 
ding a long and sad adieu to the 
place where I had grown up, to 
those sweet retreats I was never to 
seo more, I left; and here I am, 
Maurice. Haven't Idone well? Do 
you think I ought to have done 
otherwise?” 

Maurice did not answer. Seated 
on the divan opposite to Madeleine, 
he regarded her with an air of som- 
ber stupor, like a man who does not 
know whether he is awake or 
aslecp. No perspicuity was neces- 
sary to define what was guing on 
in his soul. Madeleine appeared 
not to perceive it. 

She added, however, with smiling 
dignity: ‘“ But, cousin, do not fear 
that I shall ever be a serious em- 


The fact is, that Maurice had 
never read this letter. As it was 
the only thing that remained to 
her of her mother, the next day 
after her arrival at Valtravers, the 
orphan had begged her uncle to 
give it back to her, and the good 
Chevalier hastened to grant her re- 
quert, 

In the midst of these pre-occupa- 
tions, it ix not surprising that the 
young man did not trouble himself 
to verify the titles that established 
the identity of Madeleine, nor to 
know in what manner his aunt at 
Munich wrote French. 

It was naturally the least of his 
cares. His father had said: “ Here 
is your cousin,” and Maurice had 
embraced the little stranger with- 
out furtherinquiries. More through 
embarrassment than curiosity, he 
took the paper mechanically which 
the young girl handed to him, and, 
unfolding it absently, began to read 
it with indifference. Whatever 
may be thought, or whatever he 
thought himself, his heart was not 
thoroughly hardened. Under the 
callosities of the surface there were 
fibers that were not yet completely 
paralyzed, and that could still vi- 
brate to the breath of a powerful 
emotion. He had, above all, pre- 
served—not, it is true, in all its 
freshness and integrity—the most 
precious and the most unhappy of 
the faculties that man has received 
from Divine mercy or wrath—that 
which in us awakes the first, and 
which isthe last to die, at once a 
blessing and a curse, poison and an- 
tidote, infernal torture and celestial 
enchantment, a superhuman force 
added to our joys and our griefs ; in 
a word—Imagination. 

In reading this letter, where the 
characters worn by tears and kisses 
had passed at first under the eyes 
of his father, Maurice recalled, one 
by one, all the details of that eve- 
ning in,autumn, when, for the first 
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again the shady forest, the lawn, 
bathed in the light of tho setting 
san, the gate of the park, and on 
the steps leading to the house, 
which the little German slowly 
mounted, the Chevalier and the 
Marchioness waiting to receive her. 
He was moved at this picture; a 
narrow stream of water threaded 
its way on the arid sides of the 
rock; but as the last lines, which 


were addressed to him alone, where 
he read these words: “And you, 
whom I know not, but whom I de- 
light to unite so often with my 
daughter in the same sentiment of 
tenderness and solicitude, son of 
my sister, if thy mother has given 
thee her soul, thou wilt be as good 


and as fraternal to my dearly be- 
loved Madeleine ” The rock 
burst, and for a moment the source 
so long confined burst forth in 
abundant and hurrie.] floods. While 
Maurice stifled his sobs in the cush- 
ions of the sofa, Madeleine regarded 
him in silence, erect, her arms 
crossed on her breast, her manner 
grave and aad, like a young mother 
near the cradle of her sick child. 

“ Maurice, my friend, my brother, 
what is the matter?” said she at 
last in a caressing tone. He made 
her sit near him, he took her hands 
in his, and there, under the influ- 
ence of an emotion still vibrating, 
he related his life, all that he could 
tell without frightening too much 
the pure soul hanging on his words. 
He told of the loss of his illusions, 
of the disorders which had brought 
upon him grief and satiety, of his 
wanderings, his complete ruin, his 
deep disgust of existence, his firm 
resolution to end it. One can not 
easily form an idea of what this re- 
cital must have been. In it Maurice 
represented himself as the hero of 
disenchantment, as a poetic victim 
of the r_alities of life—such 18 hu- 
man weakness. Theories were prev- 
alent at the time that debauchery 
was the only road open to the ener- 
gy of strong souls. He accused 
heaven and carth, and, in short, in 
the immolation he made of entire 
society, none was spared but him- 
self: 

Madeleine listened to him with 
an air of thoughtful sorrow and 
melancholy pity. When he had 
ceased speaking, she remained a 
long time silent, in a sed and 
thoughtful attitude. 

‘Tis a strange tale,” replicd she, 
rising toward him, her beautiful 
liquid eyes, the luster of which 
was not at all dimmed by the 
strange history she had just heard. 
“But, [ must confess, cousin, it is 
too much for a simple girl like my- 
self to comprehend, brought up, as 


people, whose small wants and 
honest hearts can not understand 
such extraordinary sentiments ; and, 
despite life’s vicissitudes, I, until 
now, have always thought it a con- 
tinual blessing. From what you 
have said, I can plainly see that 
you have wasted your patrimony, 
and that, if I have nothing, your 
situation is no better. That is no 
good reason to make you despond- 
ing; still, it is my turn to ask you 
what you intend doing?) What do 
you mean to do? Kill yourself? 
Youcan not now. Thave not come to 
address myself to your future only. 
T have relied, in coming to vou, less 
on your gold than on your affection. 
Though ruined and poor as I am, 
you no less remain my legitimate 
prop, my natural support. Be your 
own judge, Our mothers were sis- 
ters. Both are there above, seeing 
and listening to us. When [ came 
to your home your futher opened 
his arms to me, and I became his 
beloved daughter. Itis I who filled 
your place by his side; I who was 
the best comfort of his old age, and 
am now an orphan again; here. 
alone, without resources, without 
any other protection than yours, in 
a world full of stumbling-blocks, 
and which is new to me. Maurice, 
answer: do you think your life be- 
longs to you?” 

Crushed by the weight ot duties 
that had just been forced upon him, 
as frightened at the obligation of 
living as he would have been in 
happier days at the necessity of dy- 
ing, bound toexistence likea galley- 
slave, who, on the point of seeing 
his chain fall off, feels that it is riv- 
eted stronger than ever. 

Maurice answered only by an ex- 
clamation of despair. What could 
he do for his cousin when he him- 
self was helpless? What assistance 
could he be, he who was bending 
under the burden of life? 

“Go away! depart! leave me!” 
exclaimed he with emotion. “Re- 
spect my misfortune, do not insult 
my distfess, From the shore where 
you are, do not call to your aid an 
unfortunate who is drowning ; do 
not ask support from the rash C're- 
tan of the winds.” 

“My friend,” answered Madc- 
leine, “let us support each other, 
and we will resist the contrary 
winds. Let us extend to one an- 
other a helping hand, and we will 
eseape together the wave that 
threatens to swallow us up; and 
wo shall reach, by a united effort, 
the shore where I no longer stand. 
Come, Maurice, have courage. In- 
stead of lamenting and burying 
yourself, be aroused. Death is but 
a poor expiation. Live! be aman! 
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Life is real; we must understand and 
love it. We are poor, but is it for 
nothing that we are cndowed by 
heaven with intelligence, strength 
and health? We will do, my 
cousin, as many people have done 
who are as grood as we, and as the 
Marchioness and the Chevalier once 
did. We will work like two chil- 
dren of one God.” 

That prospect did not seem to 
charm Maurice, who allowed a vio- 
lent gesture of disdain and anger 
to escape him. 

“T must make cups and balls, I 
suppose,” said he, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Why not, cousin? Your father 
made them. He was as good a 
gentleman as yourtelf, I imagine.” 
Maurice rose, hastily paced the 
room and suddenly stopped in front 
of Madeleine. 

“Well, cousin, be satisfied,” suid 
he, in a tone whieh evineed no af- 
fection, and barely politeness.“ PT 
do for you that which I would cer- 
tainly not have done for myself—I'll 
live.” 

“Thank you, cousin,” suid Made- 
Jeine in an altered voice. “Ah, you 
are kind, and I well knew you 
would not reject me,” added she, 
taking his hand, which she pressed 
on her heaving bosom. “I will 
pray to God morning and evening 
that He may pour on your head the 
dew of his blessings.” 

“Enough, enough, cousin,” an- 
swered Maurice, awkwardly draw- 
ing back his hand, which he thrust. 
into his pocket. “God must have 
enough to do, and it is not worth 
while troubling Him for go little. I 
will live, but on one condition : that 
when I shall have secured your fu- 
ture, I shall again become free and 
master of my own actions.” 

“That is simple enough,” said 
the young girl. “T have already 
some projects for the future. We 
will talk them over together. I 
am sure beforehand that you will 
approve of them. Heaven and you 
helping, 1 ask but two years to set- 
tle myself suitably in life.” 

“Two vears ! vou ask two vears,” 
exclaimed the young man with sur 
prise, which he did not try to dis- 
semble, 

“Is it asking too much of you? 
Be assured, my friend, that I will 
neglect nothing to make the time 
of trial short,” said Madcleine, 
smiling sadly. 

Maurice ended the conversation 
by a smile of heroic resignation. 

At this moment Ursula, nnable 


‘ 
tions of her tenderness. Standing 
lin the recess of a window, pale, 


silent, hix hands clasped, he regard- 
ed first one and then the other of 
the two women, and acknowledged 
to himself with rage that he had 
them both on his hands, and in 
spite of himself. Shaking with 
hatred and anger, he felt like a 
wild beast ready to throw itself 
upon its prey. But it was grow- 
ing dark; the care of the future 
was postponed to the next day, and 
Maurice saw Madeleine to the door 
of the small hotel where the two 
travelers had alighted. He had to 
endure on the wey the provincial 
questions and absurd amazement 
of Ursula, who, taking the light- 
ing up of the streets for an un- 
equivocal sign of public rejoicing, 
and having lived all her life in in- 
timacy with all the raints of the 
calendar, was innocently asking if 
it was in honor of Saint Baboleim 
they had illuminated the town. 
Those puerilities which, in other 
circumstances, would have singu- 
larly amused Maurice, only exas- 
perated him the more. Me came 
back by the deserted quays, casting 
now here and there an eager look 
in the dark and deep water of the 
river that seemed to attract him. 
Home again, he went straight to 
his box of pistols, which he open- 
ed. He stood a few minutes con- 
templating them with an cager and 
dark look. 

“Sleep,” said he at last, putting 
down the lid slowly ; “sleep, faith- 
ful friends, till the day of delivery, 
when I shall come to awake you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The next day, after a few hours 
of feverish sleep, Maurice got up, 
ashamed of his weakness, furious 
ayninst Madeleine, and exasperated 


against himself. What mattered 
to him, after all, the destiny of his 
cousin? In good conscience, what 
did he owe to that child? What 
right, what title had she, to impose 
hereelf upon him? = Wasit his fault 
if she had loat her lawsuit. What! 
because an aunt, whom he had 
never known, thought fit before 
surrendering her svul to God, to 
send to France a young girl whom 
nobody ever thought about, because 
a young German girl, of whose ex- 
istence he scarcely knew, knocked 
one autumnal evening at the door 
of Valtravers, he was obliged to 
live and resign himself to the part 
of guardian, just when he was go. 


to bear it any longer, rushed like a|ing to put an end to his troubles, 


water-spout into the room, and’ 
threw herself on the neck of her , 


and ask refuge in the arms of death. 
Since when had cousins privilege 


young master, who withdrew im-!to protect their female cousins 
patiently from the loud demonstra. | through life? What more could he 
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do for a sister? 
was no longer a child; from all ac- 
counts she was from two to three 
and twenty. At that age, orphans 
have ceased to be interesting. ‘This 
one was assuredly abusing the 
sympathy which her unfortunate 
position, viz., that of being without 
friends, demanded for her. | And 
then, frankly, what could he do for 
her? His resourees were exhaust- 
ed; he owned nothing himself, not 
even the furniture in his apart- 
ments, which was mortgaged to 
pay his rent. If he had resolved 
to kill himself, it was to suit his 
own fancy. The fact is, that at the 
point to which he had been carried, 
any other determination would 
have placed him inas singular an 
embarrassment. Work! The word 
is easily uttered, but when one 
has become habituated to a life of 
dissipation and idleness, it is not 
an easy matter to transplant and 
acclimatize oneself in the habits 
of order and work. Finally, Mau- 
rice did himself justice and ex- 
amined his inner self with a rigor- 


ous impartiality; he had no more | 


pretentions to the continency of 
Scipio than to the chastity of Jo- 
seph; and although his cousin seem- 
ed to him neither handsome nor 
fascinating, although that sweet 
face had never troubled his contam- 
inated senses, yet he knew himself. 
He had sounded his own heart ; he 
knew what evil the eight years 
gone by had deposited there; he 
was reflecting that, at the first un- 
foreseen shock, all that to-day was 
standing still might very well 
move itself and ascend to the sur- 
face. 

He was alone with his reflections, 
irritated, confused, ready to break 
down the engagements he had so 
rashly contracted the day previous, 
when he saw his cousin, accom- 
panied by Ursula, entering smiling- 
ly his chamber. Madeleine was 
dressed simply with a high dress of 
gray delaine, without other orna- 
ments than a trimming of ivory 
oval-shaped buttons, starting from 
the top of the jacket and continuing 
all along the skirt that fell in 
straight folds to the ground. A 
white canton crape shawl without 
embroidery showed the form of her 
waist and of her shoulders, which 
had yet the slender elegance and 
grace of a young girl. Two flat 
braids of hair came down her 
cheeks ; a fancy straw bonnet, lined 
with cherry taffeta, gave elegance 
to the dead white of her complex- 
ion. She had in her hand a par- 
asol of blue watered silk, with a 
handle of poplar without carving, 
a small netted sack hanging on 
her arm. Accustomed for a long 


Madeleine, besides, | time to women splendidly attired, | by side with the will that works. 


Maurice found that his cousin had | It was therefore almost) decided 


the air of a grisctte. 


things without losing at the same 
time the instinct of real beauty— 
so much are these two sentiments 
entwined, As for Ursula, adorned 
in her best dress, she wore the cos- 
/tume of the girls of her country: 
low shoes with silver buckles, short 
skirt, extravagant head-dress which 
she yet had exaggerated in the view 
of naking herself agreeable to her 
foster-brother, Strong legged, 
high hips, large figure, white tecth 
and rosy mouth, she showed a 
league off her Limousin race, This 
time, secing her so attired, Maurice 
thought he should fall back. 
Scarcely entered, as if she had 
been in the secret of her cousin's 
hesitations, Madeleine made him 
sit by her, and, without giving him 
time to recall what had been agreed 
the day before, she explained in 
what way xhe intended to arrange 
their existence. They were first 


for two small apartments, one for 
Maurice, the other for herself and 
Ursula, where they would install 
themselves simply, as it) suited 
henceforth the humbleness of their 
condition. Madeleine had saved 
from her wreck a few diamonds 
she held from the kind Marchion- 
esa, and which she had thought 
herselfat liberty to carry away with- 
out scruple. The price they would 
get forthem was to cover the ex- 
penses of their installation, and at 
the same time satisfy their first 
wants. Provided she felt herself 
governed by a steady hand, shel- 
tered under a faithful heart, Made- 
leine was not embarrassed for her 
future livelihood, nor to create for 
herself a home to her tastes. She 
had, as is commonly said, more 
than one string to her bow. She 
embroidered like a fairy, and could 
crochet smal] works rewoven of 
gold and silk of a delicacy and 
finish truly wonderful. She paint- 
ed on wood birds and flowers which, 
varnished, had the clear bright- 
ness of flowers and birds of the 
tropics. She could give lessons 
on the piano-forte and in singing. 
Finally, thanks to the care of 
Madame de Fresucs, she excelled in 
miniature painting. Whether this 
was in reality the most brilliant 
and the surest of her resources, it 
was to this accomplishment she 
turned her hopes. 

As you see, she lacked not talents ; 
she had, above all, that true moral 
courage that defies all obstacles, 
that spontaneous energy in which 
effort is never felt, that charming 
gaiety, that sings and laughs side 


to look in a quict part of the town ' 
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It is seldom | that Madeleine should try her hand 
that one loses the taste of honest | at miniature; she rejoiced, childlike, 


to live in Paris as formerly the 
admirable Marchioness had lived at 
Nuremberg. We must remember 
this had been at all times her dream. 
We could even assert that, in this 
sense, there was in the loss of her 
fortune something that did not dis- 
please her. 

As for Maurice, he would remain 
free to act ashe chose, and to obey 
his inspirations. She asked of him 
only to sustain and direct her first 
step in the world, and in the career 
in which she was about to adven- 


ture. At the end of two years, as | 


agreed upon, he would recover his 
independence and become once more 
master of his destiny. Only till 


health, youth, and your foster-sister, 
to provide for you, as when at Val- 
travera, some of those rye crumpets 
and those pancakes you used to 
like so well.” 

However, Madeleine was drag- 
ging Maurice away, who was, on his 
part, showing the hurry of the 
criminal going to the scaffold. 
Arrived at the door, he turned back 
and saw Ursula getting ready to 
follow him. “Well! do you go with 
us too—you?” asked he abruptly, 
scrutinizing her from head to foot. 

“What, if I go with you!” ex- 
claimed the good girl with a frank 
astonishment, “My young master, 
do you think that it is to go star- 
gazing that I have put on my Sun- 
day clothes ?”’ 

“But, wretch,” said Maurice to 
her, ina sort of fury he could searce- 


' hood which heaven would witness 


then) Madeleine would have the ly command, “you do not know, 
right to lean on him as if he were; then, you do not wish to under- 
her brother; and as much to escape | stand that you will be looked at 
the malignity of commentaries, as; like a curious animal in all the 
to give yet more weight and an. | streets through which we pass.” 

thority to the guardianship he was| “I expect a0, my young master,” 
about to exercise, he would give | answered Ursula; “for my part, TH 
himself out in fact as her brother | not be sorry to show your Parisians 
before the public—a pious false- | of what stuffare made the girls of 
Valtravers. In seeing me they'll 


without anger. 

All this was said with so much 
animation and poetical fire that 
Maurice did not find room for a 
single objection; with so much grace 
and good-humor, that he could not 
from time to time refrain from smil- 
ling. However, when the young 
girl had ceased talking, he shook his 
head with the air of a man little 
moved and little convinced; but 
Madeleine, rising immediately ana 
taking hold of his arm without 
hesitation, said: “My cousin, from 
to-day our fraternity begins. Re- 
member, after all, that your father 
used to call me his daughter, and 
that I was by him beloved. ‘The 
day is fine. Let us profit by it to 
look for two lodgings to our liking 
under a modest roof. You have 
the choice of locality; besides, you 
ought to hurry to leave this apart- 
ment of which the luxury is an in- 
sult to your poverty. Leave it as 
soon as possible, and,” she added 
gaily, “try to leave in it that moody 
and somber air which is not natu- 
ral to your age, and does not agree 
with you.. I warn you of it.” 

“Ah, yes! ah, yes! my young 
master,” put in the good Ursula, 
“you must laugh, play, amuse 
yourself. You are not twenty-nine ; 
you will be that, only comes St. 
Nicaise’s day. It is the age of hap- 
piness, my dear master, my young 
master. You'll see what a nice 
family we three will make, and 
what care I'll take of you both. 
Come, all is not lost, since you have 


say: ‘ Behold, there goes M. Mau- 
rice’s foster-sister,, and, with your 
permission, I dare say that will do 
you honor,” added she, making 
him a courtesy. 

Resigned to drain the cup to the 
dregs, Maurice answered this time 
only by a gesture of deep despair. 
A little while after, they were walk- 
ing, the three of them, along the 
Boulevards—Madeleine on the arm 
or her cousin, Ursula following 
closely, chest forward, her face 
blooming, her hands clenched on 
the hips, cutting through the 
crowds of people like a ship in full 
sail, and adorned with all its sig- 
nals. It was precisely one of those 
splendid days when Paris opens 
its gilded cages, and gives liberty 
to its prettiest birds—one of those 
bright suns that bring to light on 
the shining pavements of the great 
city all its population of young 
gallants and smiling women. 

To the great regret of Ursula, 
who already was obtaining a com- 
plete success, and whose every step 
was marked by a veritable triumph, 
Maurice hurried to quit those quar- 
ters that had seen him so often 
displaying the unbounded luxury 
of his mistresses and his horses. 
The place was no longer tenable. 
Without speaking of her costume, 
which stirred up the curiosity of 
the passers-by, Ursula, thinking 
her young master known in Paris 
as at Neury-les-Bois, addressed to 
him from time to time the most 
ridiculous questions, so that people 
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should clearly see that she was in 
his company. At other times, when 
the crowd became too dense, she 
clung to his coat-tails from fear of 
losing him and of losing herself. 
Now and then Maurice half turned, 
gave her a thundering glance, to 
which the brave girl answered but 
by a jolly smile or some pretty re- 
partee. The unfortunate young 
man wassuffering martyrdom. He 
had indeed thought at first to take 
his companions in a carriage, but 
his cousin had observed that such 
great measures no longer befitted 
their humble fortune. The sky 
was bright, the pavements dry, and 
her good sense told her that one 
should not ride in a carriage to 
look for apartments. As for Mad- 
eleine, like a young shepherdess 
on the border of a stream, she ad- 
vanced with a light foot, without 
being troubled nor surprised at the 
noise and the movement that was 
taking place around her, seeming- 
ly not perceiving the boor-like hu- 
mor which her companion took 
little trouble to conceal, solely pre- 
occupied by the existence they were 
about to organize together, and 
showing the joy of a young bride 
that is about to establish her new 
household. They gained in this 
way the left sideof theriver. Near 
the gato of the Louvre, at the mo- 
ment they were turning on the 
quay, what Maurice most feared, 
happened. Having drawn on one 
side to let an open carriage pass 
which was advancing at the full- 
est speed that two horses of Meck- 
lemburg can go, he was recog- 
nized by a gay party that were 
taking a ride in the woods. This 
was the most prized flower of the 
society in which he had lived. Bya 
movement of respect too profound 
to be sincere, four or five silly heads 
bowed gravely before him, and, 
when the carriage had passed, 
throwing to him an overpowering 
perfume of a cigar and of patch- 
ouly, the poor boy, immovable 
yet at his place, heard a long burst 
of laughter. At this instant he 
felt a vivid desire to throw Ursula 
and Madeleine into the Seine. 

Had he been, when leaving his 
house, most piously resolved to 
keep his engagements of the day 
before, this promenade, like a gal- 
ley-slave dragging two cannon- 
balls along, would have been quite 
sufficient to demonstrate to him 
that the self-sacrifice which he had 
promised was above his strength. 
To live two years of such a life! 
It was to take two years to die! 
However, Maurice acknowledged, at 
the same time, that, without being 
the worst of men, he could not do 
otherwise than protect those two 


poor creatures lost in Paris, with- 
out other guide and without other 
support than his. Perhaps he 
would not have hesitated at a crime, 
but he had a horror of cowardice. 
For example: he indulged for more 
than one hour the thought of break- 
ing Ursula’s neck; but to basely 
abandon two women who had 
placed themselves under his pro- 
tection, he could not bring himself 
to that degradation. Though pale 
and trembling with anger, Maurice 
went on, advancing toward the 
end which Madeleine had marked 
out to him. As she wished to set- 
tle herself in a genteel and retired 
corner of Paris, he had thought 
that the necighborhool of Lux- 
emberg could realize the wishes 
of his cousin. In supposing be- 
sides that he could resign himself 
to spend a few months at least 
near her in that quarter, the refuge 
of science and hard students, ho 
would surely never meet a face 
whom he knew. After having 
sought vainly in the adjacent 
streets a lodging that suited at the 
same time the poetical instincts 
and the modest ambition of the 
young German girl, they dined 
frugally in the neighborhood of 
the observatory ; but that did not 
contribute to cheer the sullen hu- 
mor of Maurice, which too repeated 
ascensions to the fifth and sixth 
floors had disposed to a less frugal 
entertainment. I must add that, 
even in the face of the suicidal 
ideas, he had preserved habits which 
were not those of a hermit. He 
was above all things particular as 
to the elegance of the service, and 
although dissatisfied with every- 
thing, he did not admit that a gen- 
tleman, even on the point of self- 
destruction, should attempt to touch 
the different dishes with the same 
fork. He drank with his lips only, 
scarcely ate anything. Ursula de- 
voured—that is tho word. Made- 
leine declared she never had in her 
life so charming a repast. As they 
were returning, looking still to the 
right and left, wondering whether 
they would not discover a house 
that would attract them, they en- 
tered with one accord a street 
whose rural aspect had immedi- 
ately attracted Madeleine; a soli- 
tary street, leading one side to the 
boulevard of the Invalides, the 
other to that ruede-Buc, of which 
Madame de Staé] has ‘:med the 
Kermel. 

From the increase of population 
and the progress of industry, be- 
fore five hundred years there will 
not remain in the whole world a 
refuge for reverie. Thus that street 
is to-day a double row of houses 
more or less new, ugly, and badly 


built. It seemed then ao hamlet 
or at least the green suburb of a 
small town hidden by foliage. At 
the return of the summer, one 
breathes, on getting there, the smell 
of lilacs or the perfume of linden- 
trees in blossom. Over the walls 
used as hedges, acacias, the wild 
ebony-trec, the treeof Judea, shook 
their ever enchanting grapes. At 
the further end of the park, where 
the nightingale sang during the 
summer nights, one perceived 
through the gates handsome re- 
tired hotels and pretty children 
running on the grase-plots. 

. It was, ina word, Babylon street ; 
eo named, either on account of its 


gardens, or because it had been 


formerly inhabited by the bishop 
of the ancient city of Semiramus. 
Ursula thought herself at Valtrav- 
ers, and asked where Vienne was 
flowing. Madeleine exclaimed, that 
it would be happiness to her to in- 
habit that retired village in the 
heart of Paris. 

The desires of the young girl 
were gratified. She found in one 
of the rare houses that here and 
there change the landscape, two 
small apartments near, though sep- 
arated from each other; one for 
Maurice, composed of two rooms, 
and the other of three, for herself 
and Ursula ; the whole alittle high, 
under the roof, but looking over 
large, umbrageoustrees. My opin- 
ion is, and it Was that of Madeleine 
also, that it is better to have in 
front of one’s windows a blade of 
green trees than the column of the 
Louvre. 

Thus ended that day, that gave 
to Maurice a foretaste of the plea- 
sures in store for him. The next 
and following days were still more 
laborious. It was not all to have 
chosen the bush where to build the 
nest ; one must also bring there the 
hair, the soft feathers and the moss. 
With Ursula always at his heels, 
Maurice was obliged to accompany 
Madeleine into various shops, to 
seo and examine everything; to 
hear, discuss and debate the prices— 
he, who never in his life had beaten 
down the price of anything, and 
made it a point of honor to pay 
dearer for what he required than 
others. Though she had to a high 
degree the sentiment of the actual, 
though naturally gifted with as 
much reason as gtace, Madeleine 
threw into her several purchases 
enough of carelessness and aban- 
donment, and showed that childish 
joy that cares little for figures, and 
stops but little to calculate; but 
Ursula, who imagined that all the 
merchants were taking advantage 
of her being a Limousin, the mer- 
cilees Ursula created at every op- 


portunity endless difficulties, and 
defended the interests of her mas- 
ter with a parsimonious eagerncss 
which a Jew would not have dis- 
owned. Determined to have her 
own say, like female servants of 
Molitre, she quarreled with the 
shopmen, called them without cere- 
mony scoundrels and cheats so well, 
that more than once she was beg- 
gedtotake herdeparture. Maurice 
thought he would loose his reason. 
It was only by threatening to send 
her back to the country that Mau- 
rice was able to bring her to more 
moderate behavior. 

At last, at the end of a week at 
the utmost, our three companions 
took possession of their little do- 


main. 
(To be continued.) 
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INVITATION. 


Sunq at Mme. Demorests Masquerade Soiree, 
Christmas Eve, 1887, 


COMPOSED FOR THE OCCASION. 
Tune—"' Come, ye Disconsolate.”* 


OME, all ye bachelors, 
Sad and foreaken, 
» Come ere your poor hearts are hard 
as astone; 

Maidens are plenty now, 
Wait to be taken, 

Choore for yourself ere you perish 

* alone. 


HINK not, ye foolish ones, 
Time will forget you, 

Leaving you blooming while old 
maids abound ; 

If you but think of it 

He will upeet you, 

Dashing your bachelor hopes to the 

ground. 


LD age will bring to you 
Anguish rheumatic, 
Gray hairs and wrinkles, and crow's 
feet a score; 
Thon you will vainly cry 
In your lone attic— 
“Where is the darling I loved so of 
yore?" 


‘OME, then, poor bachelors, 
Homeless and lonely, 
Wifelees and childlers, and button- 
less too, 
Choose from among us 
One, and one only— 
Cherish her fondly and she'll cherieb 
you, 
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BY JENNIE JUNE. 


MAIDENHOOD. 


“Stanprne with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
‘Womanhood and childnood fleet. 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s awift advance, 
On the river's broad expanse. 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the rivers of a dream.” 


ae year, our talks with 
if women were confined 
Sa, Principally to the man- 
P2E i w& agement of children ; this 
yearr we propose to take 
up that interesting period, especial- 
ly in the life of a woman, 
“Where womanho. d and childhood meet,” 


and follow it through its various 
phases, until it assumes matronly 
honars. We shall also take the 
boy out of school, and see how and 
in what way he prepares to become 
a man. 

All girls anticipate, with more or 
less of satisfaction and pleasure, 
the great event of leaving school. 
Not unfrequently they look back 
upon their school-days as the bright- 
est part of their lives; but at the 
same time their stories have not 
been told, the future is all before 
them, and they are impatient to 
raise the curtain, turn over the 
pages, and see the delights that 
may be in store for them. 

Poets and novelists have said and 
sung the charms of sweet sixteen, or 
thereabouts, until they have sur- 
rounded that interesting period 
with a halo of timidity and sim- 
plicity which may or may not be- 
long to it, and certainly can not be 
found among our modern boarding- 
school and “ society ” young ladies. 

Whatever is the reason, girls, 
even at the age of romantic six- 
teen, are rarely now addicted to 
poetry or sentiment. They may 
be betrayed into it, but they recov- 
er themselves immediately; are 
generally hard, dry, and practical 
as a Massachusetts lawyer; little 
given to moonlight and reverie, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
amount of income necessary to mar- 
ried manly and womanly happi. 
ness. 

The sweet reluctance, which 
Longfellow so exquisitely describes, 
must be looked upon as a poetical 
license or a figure of speech, for it 
is as far removed as possible from 
the haste with which young girls 


seek to, escape from the reminiscen . 


ces of childhood, and the ardor with 


which they pursue possible oppor- 
tunities fur achieving the honors 


and responsibilities of womanhood. | 


Still, the poet’s picture is a nat- 
ural, and ought to be a true one. 
The young girl, who has passed an 
innocent and happy childhood, 
wakes to the consciousness that she 
is a woman, and should feel timid 
and almost terrified at the thought 
that she has passed the boundary, 
and a woman's life, with its un- 
known freight of cares and pains, 
lies before her. 

We imagine, however, that fe 
think at all upon the subject. They 
have been educated with the idea 
of outstripping, outshining, or 
outdoing somebody, and the idea 
of being left behind in the matri- 
monial chase is too dreadful to 
think of. 

Moreover, with most, 
married is put down as a financial 
necessity. They have no other way 
of getting a living, except the vul- 


garone of directly earning it, and’ 


that is out of the question. 

There was a time when maidens 
experienced, and even cherished 
illusions in regard to the future, 
especially husbands and matrimo- 
ny ; but, strange to say, rose-col- 
ored though their dreams confess. 
edly were, they seemed less anxious 
to realize them than modern young 
ladies, whose dreams are not rose- 
colored or illusory at all, but based 
upon a wide observation and the 
experience of their married lady 
friends, who are generally full of 
warnings, and not at all chary of 
either information or advice. 

To be sure, every young lady has 
confidence in her own sagacity, and 
fully intends to avoid the rocks 
upon which her friends have split. 
Her faith, however, rests less upon 
illusions than upon her confidence 
in herself, and her assurance of her 
own attractions and unerring tact 
and judgment. 

How can she have illusions when 
existence, its shams, its pretencer, 
its poverty of purpose, its reality of 
weariness, has been daily before 
her? How can she help looking 
upon money as the chief good, and 
any means as lawful for its acquisi- 
tion, when every ill that flesh is 
heir to is set down to the want of 
it, and its absence groaned over as 
the lack of the one thing needful 
to earthly happiness ? 

We say that girls have no illu- 
sions, but it is not true. Their il- 
lusions are, perhaps, as strong as 
ever, but they take a hard and 
practical, instead of sentimental, 
form. They imagine that there is 
no happiness without money ; that 


getting | 


| tion—real while it lasts, but soon 
over, and at best dependent on the 
comfortable possession of an abun- 
dance of this world's goods for ita 
continuance and security. 


male individual the pink of pertec- 
tion, and the embodiment of all the 
Virtues, as young women are popu- 
larly supposed to do, they are very 
apt to believe, as they have been 
told, that men ure all alike, selfish, 
unreasonable, and tyrannical, and 
that a woman's business is not to 


w , love them but to learn how to man- 


age them. 

Marrying with these ideas, which 
are born of the pre-Raphaelite the 
ories and money-getting spirit of 
the age in which we live, women 
sometimes find themselves sur- 
prised by a poetical beauty in ex- 
istence of which they had never 
dreamed. They had actually uc- 
knowledged themeelves selfish, and 
accepted life and its aims as meree- 
nary and ignoble, and they wake 
to a consciousness of something 
better and higher. Their romance 
comes after marriage, and the poor 
man who had put his hand in the 
matrimonial bag ata venture, finds, 
to his astonishment, that he has 
drawn a prize, and that the modern 
practical young lady, who talked 
business and laughed at love in a 
cottage, is as simply credulous and 
loving, as capable of exercising 
every womanly virtue, as the unso- 
phisticated creation of any poet's 
brain. 

A German writer has said some- 
where, that it is extremely fortunate 
the world was so made that no 
amount of blundering on our part 
could permanently or seriously af- 
fect it. It is so with men and 
women. We talk of circumstances, 
habits, and theories changing them, 
forgetting that human nature is 
stronger than theories, breaks 
through circumstances, and sur- 
vives in the young woman of to-day, 
in spite of teachings and warnings, 
love of fashion and fondness for dis- 
play. 

Maidenhood, that threshold upon 
which the young girl lingers before 
entering the portals of wifehood 
and motherhood, ought to be a 
period of great enjoyment, not only 
to the daughter, who has just 
emerged from the sehool-room, but 
to her parents and family. Her 
freshness, her helpfalness, her kind 
ness, her acuvity, her varied accom- 
plishments, ought to be a perpetual 
source of pleasure at home, and it 
is here where her duties and occu- 
pations should be found. 

Society may be indulged in toa 


love is a myth of. the poet’s brain, | certain extent, as a source of per 


or rather a disease of the imagina-| sonal gratification and polite ac- 
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quirement, but it has no claims 
upon young girls, especially none 
paramount to those established by 
nature, and cemented by the per- 
formance of parental obligations. 


Instead of imagining any single; Up to this time no return has been 


possible, for the years of thought, 
care, anxiety, and patient waiting. 
Now, it is compensation more than 
enough to receive a child, grown 
into a woman, beautiful with all 
the charms of youth and health, 
glad and happy in the mere pos- 
session of existence, and grateful 
for the conditions which make life 
so full to her of pleasure and 
promise. 

In England, where young wo- 
men rarely marry before they are 
twenty-one or twenty-two years old, 
the period between leaving school 
and becoming wives is occupied 
partly by social gayeties, but princi- 
pally in acquiring household infor- 
mation and practice. 

To the grown-up daughters are 
frequently entrusted the keys of 
the store-room, the distribution of 
supplies, the making of desserts, the 
care of the parlors, and the general 
superintendence of the table. It is 
the grown-up daughter who rises 
in the morning to see that break- 
fast ia properly prepared, who ar- 
ranges the bouquet of tlowera upon 
the mantle-piece, who sweeps up 
the last vestige of cinders or ashes 
from the grate, who places the 
morning's paper bv her father’s 
plate, and sees that her mother has 
her arm-chair and foot-stool. 

The grown-up daughter also em- 
broiders slippers, makes neck-ties, 
hematitches handkerchiefs, crocheta 
edgings, puts upon her own cloth- 
ing quantities of dainty ruffling 
and tucking, and makes of her nest 
of a room asmall bower of beauty. 

Is not this better, maidens of 
America, than promenading all day 
and dancing all night? Is it not 
better than rising pale and slip 
shod at nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning, and dozing the sunshine 
away in a rocking-chair, or upon 
the lounge, while “mamma” and 
the dressmaker make or alter a 
dress for the next evening’s party ? 

Is it not better than running a 
constant chase after pleasure, to 
the neglect of every duty, and find- 
ing it, after all, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable ? 

Oh! girls, young sisters, this 
brief hour, which you wish at an 
end, is the most precious of your 
lives. Spend itso that you will 
love to look back upon it. Cherish 
your mother before you leave her, 
make happy your father who has 
done so much for you, be the sun- 
light of a home which your ab- 
sence will darken, and be thankful 
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for an opportunity to perfect your 
self in the sweet household ways 
and womanly graces which exalt 
the maiden, and crown the wife in 
the eyes of her husband. So shall 
your maidenhood be the promise of 
a beautiful and happy motherhood 
—a motherhood which would bless 
and save the world. 


eee 


COUNT ME WITH THE WORKERS. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


H, count me with the workers, 
The conqueror of the earth! 
Who, on the gifts inherited, 
Alone, wonld stake his worth ! 


H, count me with the workers, 
Deserving daily bread ; 

T would not swell the aimless throng, 
Among the living, dead! 


IFE is renewed, pulxation, 
| The teeming, working brain; 


® 
® 


The skillful works of handicraft 
Repeat themselves again. 


‘% OT those poor workera, shunning 
4 Thevitable strife, 
wo But those who boldly face it all, 


The pioncerr of life: 


HO, when the world casts sternly 
Her gauntlet rough and bare, 
Stoop down and calmly take it up, 
Her darkest threats to dare ! 


iamonds of @hought. 


BIRTHDAYS, 


Monpay's child is fair of face, 

Tuesday's child is full of grace, 

Wednesday's child is full of woe, 

Thursdays child has far to go, 

Friday's child fs loving and giving, 

Saturday's child worke hard for its liv- 
ing. 

And the child thatis born on Sabbath 
day 

Is good and great, fair and gay. 


A Law Unto THEmMsELVES,—Laws were 
made to restrain and punish the wicked ; 
the wise and good do not need them asa 
guide, but only asa shield against rapine 
and oppression ; they ean live civilly and 
orderly, though there were no law in the 
world. 


PLEasurr.—No man knows less of plea- 
sure than he who habitually seeks it. For | 
him there fs but a step between novelty 
and saticty, and the charm of the former 
ie utterly destroyed by the intemperate 
haste with which he plunges into the 
latter. 


RELAxatTion.—Some relaxation is ne- 
cessary to people of every degree. The 
head that thinks and the hand that labors 
must have some little time to recruit their 
diminished powers. 


Dratn.—The thought of death that 
Strikes the wise man with awe may leave 
Unehaken the sclf-complacency of the 
fool. The wind that rocks the tower 
whistles through the hut. 


THANKrULNEss.—Were repining to be- 
gin only where thanksyiving to God for 
his mercies should end, the most afflicted 


of mankind would find life too chort for 
complaint. 


THE more we etudy human nature, the 
less we think of men, the more of man. 


Covracr.—Courage consista, not in 
overlooking danger, but in sceing it and 
conquering it. 


Poverty.—The poor are only thogec 
who feel poor, and poverty consists in 
feeling poor. 


Jvatice.—Aa to be perfectly just ia an 
attribute of the divine nature, to be no to 
the utmost of hix abilitics is the glory of 
man. 


A MAN’s wife Ix his beet lawyer, his beet 
counzel, his best judge, his best advirer, 
and also the cheapest and the most rea- 
ronable. 


Swearina.—Swearing in conversation 
indicates a perpetual distrust of a person's 
own reputation, and is an acknowledg- 
ment that he thinks his bare word not 
worthy of credit. 


Lire.—If this life is unhappy, it is a bur- 
den to us which it fe dificult to bear; if 
it is in every respect happy, it i dreadful 
to be deprived of it; so that in cither 
case the result is the same, for we must 
exist in anxiety and apprehension.—La 
Bruyere. 


KNow.epar.—He that knoweth not 
that which he ought to know {sa brute 


i beast amon meu; he that knoweth no 


more than he has need of is aman amongst 
brute beasts ; and he that knoweth all that 
may be known ia a god among men.— 
Pythagoras. 


Howe.—Is there, in truth, any blessing 
of Heaven which ig more beautiful, more 
worthy of our warmest gratitude, than 
the posseraton of a home where goodness, 
kindness, and joy, are daily inmates; 
where friends, not merely by words but 
by actions, say to each other, ‘‘ Thy good- 
ners, thy sorrow, thy hope, thy prayer, are 
alxo mine ¥ *—Frederika Bremer. 


Literature.—Experience enables me 
to depoee to the comfort and blessing that 
literature can prove in scasons of sick- 
neas and rorrow—how powerfully intel- 
lectual pursuits can heip in keeping tho 
head from crazing and the heart from 
breaking.— Thomas Hood. 


Liaay and an Gout 

“Tue OLp Man's PRAYER.”—The 
small, dainty volume recently lesued by 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston, with this 
title, consists of an imprexsive incident, 
written in rhyme, by Mr. Geo. M. Baker, 
and arranged ax a most effective temper- 
ance poem, which literary circles in Bos- 
ton are familiar with from having heard 
it from Mr. Baker's own lips. It would 
make an excellent reading or recitation 


piece for boys; and both for matter and 
manner we can heartily commend it. 


“Love Letrers."—A new Letter- 
Writer, the burden of which is matrimo- 
nial correspondence, has juet been ixsued 
by Dick & Fitzgerald, with the above 
brief and expressive title. 


New Mcasic.—We have received from 
the publishers, Oliver Ditzon & Co., Bos- 
ton, the following new and popular rongs 
and music: * La Grande Duchesse,’ the 
“Grande Ducherse Galop,” and the 
“ Grande Duchexse Polka ;** alvo,** L’ An- 
gelus,’ a charming morceau by C. Gounod ; 
a new French wong in French and Eng- 
lish, ** on Ame @ Dieu, Mon Cour & Tot” 
(My Soul to God, My Heart to Thee) ; 
“Thee only, My Star of Heaven, my Hope 
of Earth,” ** The Step-Mother,” ‘* Happy 
Dream,” the ‘Oaks Polka,"’ and “ Pick- 
wick Galop,” dedicated to Charles Dick- 
ens. 


A. T. STEWART, ESQ. 


NOBLE EXAMPLES, 


a NE Million Dollars for a lasting home 
For working-women,"* how the tidings rolled! 
No more need tender women houseless roam, 
‘Tia graven on their hearts in lines of gold! 
No more ehall pitying stars look down at night 
In our fair city on the wretched right, 
On nerveless fingers worn to skin and bone, 
Stitching away, and all for homes alone! 


ss IVE Million Dollars for a lasting home 
In mode] tenemente,”’ that working-men 
<> May bring their wives and babes from haunts of gloom, 
The damp, dark cellar, and the stifling den, 
And place them in aboder bright, clean, and fair, 
Where they may breathe God's pure, untainted air. 
Heaven epeed the builders of the poor man’s home ; 
Heaven bless the donor, wheresoc’er he roam. 


E builds a monument that's broader far, 
And higher than mere monuments of fame, 
‘ Enduring as the hills and mountains are, o 
An endless tribute to an carthly name! 
For coming ages * read and known of men.” 
For, lo! our children's children, and again 
Their children’s children, on for years to come, 


Shall bless the donor of the poor man's home. 


UCH bright examples etart the tardy wheela 
Of human progrees—weaken all the hands 
QD Of human misery, till the captive feels 
That toward the skies he dares to lift hix hands, 
Oh! who can say, while reading mercy's act, 
Columbia‘s eons in generous fervor lack ? 
None while an Astor, PEaBopy and Coopsr hives, 
While, ‘for all time,” a noble Stewart gives! 


ur Spice 0X. 


CULINARY COUPLETS. 


Atwars have lobeter sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb ou. 


Veal cutleta dip in egg and bread-crumb: 
Fry till you see a brownish red come. 


Grate Gruyere cheese on maccaroni: 
Make the top crisp, but not too bony. 


In dregsing ralad, mind thie law: 
With two hard yolks use one that's raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve, 
And pickled mushrooms too, observe. 


Roaet pork, sana apple sance, past donbt, 
Is * Hamlet" with the Prince left ont. 


Your mutton chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beefeteak—to fry it 

Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

Buy stall-fed pigeona. 
them, 

The way to cook them isto pot them. 


Woodgronre are dry when gumpr have 
marred ‘em; 

Before you roast ‘em, always lard ‘em. 

To roast epring chickens is to spoil ‘em; 


Just »plit ‘em down the back and broil 
‘em. 


When you've got 


It gives true epicnres the vapors 

To see boiled mutton minus capers. 

Boiled turkey, 
couree, 

Te exquisite with celery sauce. 


gourmande know, of 


The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 
Who server roast fowl with tasteless atuf- 
fing. 


Smelta require egg and biscnit powder. 
Don't put fat pork in your clam chor-der. 


Egg sance—few make it right, alas fo 
Ia good with blnefieh or with basa. 


Nice oyster sauce giver zeat to cod— 
A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 


Shad, eruffed and baked, is mort delicious. 
*Twould have electrified Apicius. 


Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton 
Might make ascetice play the glutton. 


But one might rhyme for weeks thie way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And #0 T'll close ; for, reader mine, 
This ie about the hour I dine. 


A Smart Rerort.—The following an- 
ecdote used to be related by the late Wil- 
liam Hazlitt: He was once visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. Bazil Montague, when Sir An- 
thony Carliele came in, apparently ina 
state of more than his usual self-compla- 
cency, having just received a complimcut- 
ary testimonial from the Apothccarics’ 
Hall. In answer to the inquiries of Mra. 
Montague, he said very pomponsly and 
somewhat profanely, ** Madam, the glori- 
ous Company of the Apothecaries praisé 
me!’ * But," retorted Mre. Montacue, 
“what say the noble army of martyrs, 
yonr patients, Sir Anthony?” Sir Antho- 
ny wae eo non-plareed by this retort that 
he left without saying a word. 


Bap Wartine.—“ Your handwriting is 
very bad indeed,’ said a gcntieman toa 
young college friend, who was more ad- 
dicted vo boating and cricketing than to 
hard stndy; ‘ you really ought to learn to 
write better.” ‘Ay, ay!" returned the 
young man,“ it Je all very well for you to 
tell me that; but if I were to write better, 
people would be finding out how I spell. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Maxrcu has long been set down 
as an incorrigible winter month. 
It has lost even the John the Bap- 
tist grace of being the fore-runner 
of spring. Not content with its 
always blustering and noisy repu- 
tation, it has of late years added 
the severity of the most uncompro- 
mising February temperature to its 
rough and ungenial atmosphere, 
and make those daring women who 
dared to dream of spring glad to 
retire back to the warm shelter of 
their woolens and furs. 

There is no season of the ycar, 
certainly, when the protection of 
warm clothing is more needed than 
during the month of March. 

If winter even shows signs of 
breaking up, we have still the snow- 
slush, the chill moisture, the sharp 
winds in our northern latitude to 
provide against, and they are as 
inveterate foes to comfort as the 
bitterest cold. The proper wrap, 
under these circumstances, over the 
regular walking-suit is a water- 
proof cloak, and we are glad to see 
that the demand for them has re- 
vived, and is sanctioned by fashion. 

Perhaps the fact that there isa 
rage for “American” water-proof 
cloaks abroad, may have stimulated 
the demand at home, for we never 
know how nice a thing is until 
some one else discovers its valuc. 

We may remark, however, for the 
benefit of people who live in less 
benighted regions, in sections 
wherc the sun shines and the birds 
sing, that the new rage is all ¢ la 
Marie Antoinette. 

The Marie Antoinette scarf, the 
Marie Antoinette sleeve, and the 
Marie Antoinette hat will be the 
vogue for the coming season. 

The scarf has been worn for 
some time already, but not in the 
street, and only by ultra fashion- 
ables, During the present season 
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lar, and take its place as a most 
graceful accompaniment to light 
dresses, especially white and col 
ored muslins. 

A pretty, quaint 


i it will undoubtedly become popu 


| the Empire 


spring suit, 


which we recommend to Southern | 


P ladies, consists of a gored dress, high 


a sash tied at the back. It isa sim 


ple toilet, and can be made up in- | 


expensively, yet distinguished. 

The new velveteen costumes, 
consisting of skirt and pelisse, tied 
at the back witha sash, which have 
been worn during the winter, will 
continue to be fashionable this 
spring—in fact they will be worn 
much more than they have been as 
yet, velveteen being a more suita- 
ble material for spring, and the 
style constantly gaining in popu- 
larity. It is not necessary for the 
skirtto be composed of velveteen 
exclusively. Any skirt will answer, 
faced with a deep band of velvet- 
een—the pelisse, which is long 
enough for an upper skirt, making 
the suit complete. Three dollars 
per yard is the price for a good 
quality of this material, and as no 
trimming except the sash, and only 
avery small quantity of the goods 
is needed, it forms as cheap a street 
dress as can be desired. 

There is a newer material, how- 
ever, for spring suits than velvet- 
een, and that is “ exposition ” cloth. 
It is a sort of chene poplin, made 
of silk and wool, speckled in the 
most brilliant colors on dark 
grounds. It is very pretty, and, 
being soft and thick, does not 
crease or “muss” easily. It is also 
light, and, though sufficiently warm 
for very cool weather, does not 
make at all a burdensome dress. 

The new Marie Antoinette sleeve 
will be found a very appropriate 
one for light and thin dresses. It 
comes dgwn just far enough to cov- 
er the elbow, and is made either 
in straight puffs or plain. It is 
edged with a frill of lace, or of the 
material. 

The hat is an admirable one for 
country wear. It has a large, some- 
what high crown, and broad, bent 
brim. It is trimmed with a plume 
of feathers, or with a broad satin 
bow and ends, the bow having a 
jewel in the center. 

The Marie Antoinette furore will 


| conceal the first symptoms of gray | 


and plain, with a pelerine cape, and 


rather interfere with the reign « 


achers revived Powder is very 
much favored, the example having 
been set by the beautiful Empr 
of France, in order, 
hair 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


red chene poplin. The left side 
crosses over to the right ina diag- 
onal line, and is bordered with 
black velvet, piped on either edge 
with redsatin. The belt, the bands 
upon the sleeves and pockets, and 
the border round the bottoin of the 
skirt, are all of velvet piped with 
satin. 

This design may be made up for 
a bride in violet cashmere, trimmed 
with bands of white plush, piped 
with white satin, or in simple gray 
poil de checre, trimmed with bands 
of red cashmere. 


New SprRiInGc WALKING Cos. 
TUME.—Short, plain gored dress of 
Diack silk, trimmed round the bot- 
tom of the skirt with three narrow 
flounces bound upon the edge with 
black, and gathered at the top so 
as to leave a heading. Coat sleeves, 
and Marie Antoinette fichu of black 
silk, edged with two narrow frills, 
and tied at the back in sashes, 
rounded upon theends. Black silk 
bonnet, trimmed with lace scarf 
and gold band. 


Waxkinec Dress No. 2.—Cos- 
tume of gray Scotch poplin, con- 
sisting of short gored dress and 
Lamballe fichu (a cape rounded at 
the back like the Marie Antoinette, 
but having the ends belted in at 
the sides or in front, instead of 
crossed on the back). The entire 
suit is trimmed with cross-cut folds, 
two of poplin, with a central one of 
satin, the shade of the material. 


Watkina Dress No. 3.—Skirt 
of blue silk, edged with two or 
threo narrow bias flounces. Redin- 
gote or pelisse of blue velveteen of 
the same shade, tied in at the back 
with wide blue ribbon. Trianon 
hat of blue velvet, with short plume 
of blue feathers fastened with a gold 
ornament, 


_Visttrne DrEss,—Trained skirt 


Small hooped skirts \/ 


will be retained, and probably stom SS Yas 


it is said, to / 


Mornino Dress, gored plain, mauve silk, bound upon the edge 


with velvet of the same shade. 
Upper dress of black silk, the skirt 
of which has no back breadth, but 
is cut slanting from the sides, so 
that the two lower corners form 
points, which mect at the back and 
are knotted together, or fastened 
with a wide bow and shert ends of 
ribbon. Paletot of black silk, 
trimmed with lace and gimp. Bon- 
net of mauve silk, with black lace 
scarf and “mask” vail and gold 
bands. 


Visitine Dress No. 2 of green 
Irish poplin, trimmed with bands of 
chinchilla and worn with a white 
cloth shawl mantle, edged with 
Thibet fringe and headed with three 
rows of black velvet. Small bon- 
net, composed entirely of peacocks’ 
feathers, with gold band and bird 
in brilliant plumage on one side. 


Simple EvENING DREss of white 
organdie muslin; skirt trimmed 
with a flounce edged with narrow 
Valenciennes lacc. Low, full waist ; 
sleeves laid in straight puffs to the 
elbow, and cdged with lace. Marie 
Antoinette fichu, trimmed with a 
frill, edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes. Gold chain round the 
neck, from which an enameled 
locket is suspended. Gold brace- 
lets with pendant lockets. 


A simple, but very becoming 
bridal dress is made of thick white 
silk faille, as it is called. The 
skirt is cut with an immensely long 
train, and trimmed with narrow, 
flat, cross-cut bands of white satin, 
ornamented with flat studs, in what 
are known in Paris as “ white jet.” 
Over this dress the vail is arranged 
as a manteau dé la cour, and the 
head-dress composed only of a 
wreath, with cordons descending 
from the sides to the shoulders, 


A most effective ball drega is 
composed of green satin, with an 
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upper dress composed of narrow 
flounces of Valenciennes lace, with 
insertions between. The hair 
should be thickly powdered, and 
the ornaments composed of green 
scarrabees or beetles set in dia- 
monds. 


——_~7o o———_—— 


' DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Apple-green poult de soic 
faced upon each side with white 
satin, covered by a lattice-work of 
black satin rouleauz. Cut jets, set 
upon the crossings, hold the bars in 
place; a deep straight cuff of the 
same upon the sleeves; a ruching 
of silk heads the cuff, and a fall of 
green silk fringe and black lace 
ornaments a space of three inches 
wide upon the outer seam. The 
white satin does not extend beyond 
the shoulder seam ; silk fringe fin- 
ishes the outer edge; the front is 
trimmed with black lace, describ- 
ing diamonds in the center. The 
skirt is gored and set in without 
fullness, except in the back, where 
it is drawn up in large French 
gathers. 


Fig. 2.—Black taffetas skirt, and 
overskirt of black grenadine with 
a row of gold-colored trimming 
upon the edge, and another about 
four inches above; this trimming 
consists of two rows of very narrow 
- silk fringe joined at the heading, 
and the seam covered by a piping 
of satin; a basque or peplum of 
grenadine having a sash end separ- 
ated from each side of the back and 
knotted loosely inthe center; plain 
low-necked grenadine body made 
over taffctus, and fiowing sleeves 
with sashes separated and tied in 
the back to correspond with the 
peplum. The overskirt opens at 
the side, and is caught together by 
a cluster of gold grapes and vine 
leaves. Gold chignon comb and 
white roses in the hair. 


Fie. 3.—An evening dress of pale 
blue faille trimmed with blue satin 
plattings and white point applique. 
The ornamentation describes a dou- 
ble skirt and sashes at the side; 
flowing sleeves open the entire 
length. Pompadour body and puff- 
ed cambric underwaist ;a plain sat- 
in belt and skirt, plain front and 
sides, but set in across the back with 
large rich gathers. Embroidered 
blue satin fan, pearl jewelry, and a 
white moss-rose in the hair. 


Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of fawn-col- 
ored silk poplin trimmed with box- 
plaited folds of rose-purple silk, 
headed by a satin piping studded 
with pearls. Gored skirt trained 
and gathered in the back ; the low- 
er row of trimming encircles it 


about four inches from the edge, 
and the upper ascends upon each 
side to a point, which is ornament- 
ed with rosettes and a broad scol- 
lop. Fanchon body with an under- 
waist of spotted tulle puffed over 
white silk; the puffs of the sleeves 
are separated by cordons of satin. 
Pink trims fawn-color exquisitely. 
If preferred, satin folds may be used 
instead of silk. 


——oe 


DESCRIPTION OF VISITING 
COSTUMES. 
(See full-page Engraving.) 

Fia. 1.—A suit of Bismarck pop- 
lin, trimmed with black silk edged 
with a narrow fold or cording of 
green satin: a broad band of silk, 
hollowed out in curves across the 
top, gives the effect of a double 
skirt. The skirt has a front and 
back width and two side gorcs. 
Each alternate seam is trimmed 
with crescents of black under a ver- 
tical fold. It is hung plain, with 
the exception of a large double 
box-plait in the back. A round, 
high-necked body, with trimming 
carried from the belt over the 
shoulders like bretelles. The sack 
is a straight, loose shape, with 
shoulder and side seams only, and 
the back ornamented in the same 
style as the front. Bismarck gloves 
and a French felt turban with a 
wide band of velvet around the 
brim, and cluster of gold leaves 
above the right ear. 


Fia. 2.—Boy’s suit of magenta 
cashmere, with skirt hung in seven 
box-plaits. These are trimmed 
with pointed pieces of silk stitched 
on one of Brazilian green and one 
of black alternately. A gilt or 
small covered button is set in each 
point. The jacket springs open in 
front, displaying a tucked bosom. 
A row of trimming describes a side 
shape. There is another in the 
center of the back, and one upon 
the edge of each front. It is held 
together at the neck by a black 
bow. ; 


Fie. 3.—A dress of rich black 
gros @’ Afrique; round body and 
skirt gathered in the back; a 
flounce six inches wide, pointed 
upon the lower edge and headed 
with a flat row of smaller points, 
all bound with purple satin curves 
across the front and first side widths, 
and thence encircles the bottom. 
Mousquetaire cuffs and a square 
yoke are described upon the waist, 
with satin rouleaur and bound 
points. There are three sashes 
with flounced ends attached to the 
belt, one descending upon each side 
and the remaining one in the back, 
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where they are held in place by two 
silk fillets. Coiffure of purple 
leaves, frosted with steel, sewed 
upon very narrow velvet. 


Fie. 4—A plain Gabrielle of café 
au lait taffetas; the back of the 
skirt is rendered exceedingly full 
by the setting in of extra gores, 
with box-plaits under the scams 
proper. The front is closed with 
butterfly bows of satin with pearl 
centers ; a satin piping around the 
neck and wrists; a fichu Marie An- 
toinette of the dress material, bor- 
dered with a ruffle of silk, a head- 
ing of guipure insertion, and trim- 
med across the back and in the ends 
with lace palm-leaves ; a gold band 
around the chignon, and lace ruffles 
finishing the throat and sleeves. 


Fig. 5.—A dress of violet Lyons 
poplin ; skirt full in the back and 
round belted waist. The front and 
back widths of the former are trim- 
med alike with cross-cut folds, head- 
ed by narrow vines of jet. The 
front only is ornamented with cut 
jets in the center, but the ends of 
each row of folds is finished with a 
large jet and pendants. At the 
sides the trimming is carried slant- 
wise in one way only one-half the 
length of the other. One fold de- 
scribes a pointed berthe upon the 
body; the shoulders and sleeves 
correspond with the skirt ; a cluster 
of scarlet loops in the hair ; scarlet 
velvet neckband with a bow and 
long ends. 


——_—_°ee———_ 


CLOAKS, SACS, AND CAPES. 


TuE Redingote, or, as it is some- 
times called, pelisse en auite, will 
be the fashionable garment of the 
season. Itis not, however, like the 


| old-fashioned peliase, fitted to the 


form. Itiscut in the long sac fash- 
ion, and, when tied in, presents the 
appearance of a Garibaldi waist 
with akirt attached. 

It is, in fact, dress as well as 
cloak, only a skirt being worn 
with it, and as this may be com- 
posed of anything, 80 that a band 
of the same material as the cloak 
faces the bottom, it forms a most 
economical walking-suit, and ad- 
mits of being made in very hand- 
some fabrics, without becoming 
expensive. 

Velveteen, or velveteen and pop- 
lin combined, are the favorite mate- 
rials at present for the early spring 
walking-suits. Later in the sea- 
son, silks, chene poplins, and still 
lighter goods will be in demand. 

Black silk suits of this descrip- 
tion will be found very nice and 
lady-like ; but the silk must be of 
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flimsy, and scarcely pay for the 
making. The skirt should be mado 
with three narrow flounces round 
the bottom. The Redingote will 
require no trimming except the 
wide sash tied at the back. 

Round cloaks for wraps, and the 
Marie Antoinctte or pelerine cape, 
will take the place this season, to a 
great extent, of the never-failing 
sacs and paletots, of which every- 
body is tired. These capes will 
suit admirably neat, slender fig- 
ures, and while they are new will 
be stylish. When they become 
common, however, are made up in 
all sorts of ways, of all sorts of 
materials, and put on all sorts of 
persons, they will be destitute of 
beauty or attraction. 

The Murie Antoinette fichu is 
particularly adapted to thin mater- 
ials, and will form a neat, appro- 
priate, and inexpensive finish to 
summer muslins, white and color- 
ed, and also to the numervus fam- 
ily of bareges, gauzes, and other 
semi-transparent fabrics. 1t will 
also be made up independently in 
black silk, white muslin, and gren- 
adine goods, that can be worn with 
any dress. 

Frills or fringe constitute the 
prettiest trimming for the cape 4 la 
Marte Antoinette, and are the kinds 
generally adopted. The frills may 
be of lace, or of the self material, 
or of this edged with lace or fringe. 

Jackets and paletots will not, of 
course, be lost sight of altogether. 
The “ Bachlick” jacket is a novel- 
ty. It is more like a small man- 
telet, however, than a jacket, and 
has a hood arranged at the back, 
or rather simulated, as it is all in 
one piece with the jacket. Some 


are made with loose sleeves, others - 


cross over the arm and form long 
tab ends in front. 

The “Seville” jacket is another 
oddity. It is short, closed with 
straps upon the front, and has capes 
shaped something like the old-fash- 
ioned bretelles, which cross the 
shoulder and hang in pointed ends, 
from which a tassel is suspended 
at the back of the arm. 

Shawls folded as scarfs and drap- 
ed at the back are worn to some 
extent, and are a much more eco- 
nonical article of dress than fanci- 
ful jackets, which cost as much 
and are 80 soon considered quite 
out of style. 


——*@e 


CAPE SUITS. 


Capes will be used largely this apring 
instead of sacka or paletots, to complete 
suite. The pelerine, the Murie Anlinetle, 
the Lamballe, and the plain round cape, 
will all be worn: but the Marie Antoinette 
is undoubtedly the one best adapted to 


the best quality, or it will look | win-materials. 


| 
SPRING BONNETS. 


Tr is so much the fashion to make 
entire street costumes es ete, that 
even bonnets are composed of the 
same material as the dress, partion: ; 
larly if the latter is of silk, satin, or 
velvet. 

Many of the new spring bonnets ; 
are made of corded silk, trimmed 
with the new metallie leaves and 
flowers ; but the proper method is to 
make bonnets cn sete tor ordinary ; 
wear, reserving the richer materials 
for visits and receptions. 

The newest style of bonnet is: 
the Du Barry. It has a reund 
crown, which fits over the top of 
the head, anda small brim, rounded 
like the tip of a boy's cap, whieh 
flares up from the front. Phe brim, ; 
however, is: only small, compara. 
tively; it is deeper than) that. of 
last season, and suggests strongly | 
the wide, tlaring brims of some 
forty years ago, from which, how- 
ever, we hope mercifully to be de- 
livered. 

The Du Barry is generally made | 
in satin, and should be trimmed: 
with flowers with gold centers 
placed on one side, or with a short 
plume of three ostrich feathers, fas- 
tened with a gold or jeweled orna- 
nent. 


H 


| 
t 
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The Chaperon is one of the pret- 
tiest of the new bonnets made in 
silk. It consists of three standing ' 
puffs shaped like diadems, and xep- 
arated by very narrow gold bands. 
The only trimming is an edging of | 
black lace and a little searf vail of 
dotted tulle edged with lace, which 
forms strings, and is crossed in front 
with a golden buttertly as orna- 
ment. 

We have the same design covered 
plain upon the foundation with 
satin, and divided by very narrow 
bands of the peacock’s or golden 
pheasant’s feathers. But this is an 
expensive style, and less adapted tu 
the present season, 

In white silk or satin the Chup- 
eron would De a very appropriate 
bonnet for a bride, divided by nar- 
row bands of white feathers or a 
beading of white bugles, and fin- 
ished with blonde scarf, fastened in 
front by a spray of white blossoms 
or by a pearl ornameut. 

The Du Barryand Chaperen will 
beth appear in straw later in’ the 
season; as yet, it is carly for straw 
novelties. 

Very dressy bonnets are still of 
the Fanchon order, and of the 
smallest possible dimensions. A 
puff of-satin or lace, a little wreath 
or pouf of flowers, lace strings fas- 
tened with a flower or jeweled or- 
nament, and the bonnet is com- 
plete. 


DEMORENASMsS MONTITILY ALACEAAINE, 


We had alnost forgotten to men- 
tion a most important item, which 
is. that silk bonnets, ea «vite, should 


1 
upon the frame and springing from) market has been flooded with infer- 


a satin braid; the curtain is finish- ior fabries, to which standard names 
ed with narrow straw lace. Violet; are attached, and which are sold. it 


the latter is surrounded by fluting. 


broad braid around a French twist | ing just now. 


be trimmed with lace of the same strings. 

color, and gold or coral ornaments. black silk elegantly embroidered | 
The Vite oval hats, or berefa, in colors, 

worn by young ladies, are covered | 

plain with the same material as the 

dress, and trimmed with 0 cross-cut 


No. 7.—Bonnet of pearl-colored 
‘silk puffed lengthwise: a enrtain of | 
: ; | pearLcolored blonde headed with a 
hand or fold of satin or velvet, fall of white feather fringe, erystal 
Which passes round the crown and (iyned. A narrow puff of silk and 
terminates in one ong, wide end.” yijlar fringe in front. A vine of 
edged with fringe or Ince, which ‘purple frosted pansies omamenuts 
falls over the back of the chignon. the tip. Strings of pearl-color, with 


ei gees pansies set on at regular distances. 


BONNETS AND COIFFURES. 


(Aer Engraciag.) 


| Black silk cloak, enibroidered with | 


floss and warmly lined. 


— - 0©06 
No, 1—Green silk, puffed over | 


A sleeveless jacket of fis stated, at a “great reduction.” 


Common mixtures of cotton and 
wool, and the like, are not worth 
the time or cost of making up, and 
especially are not worth making 


‘up into short dresses. The value 


of the short dress lies largely in the 
possibility it atfurds to ladies of ex- 
ercising in all sorts of weather, and 


‘astreet dress that can not stand rain 
‘or snow is worthless, 


For any purpose, it is the worst 
taste and the poorest kind of econ- 
omy to bny “eheap” goods, A 
| good, pure article will outlast four 
poor ones, and always look hand- 
some and ereditable, while a poor 


a coronct front, a small putf behind | HOOPS AND SHORT WAISTS. 


this. and large one across the body | THE indications are that rather 


of the frame ; curtain of green lace, , MOTE. Sooner Sheen Tess, Tat tne sell 


and scarfs of green tulle, bordered be exacted with the opening of 
Handsome dresses membered, are rarely to be obtained 


with lace; a rich spray of coral ispring styles, 
arrows the coronet; curtain and ave been made full at the back, 
strings sprinkled with fine coral ;during the winter, and there is a 
beads, the latter being fastened | disposition toextend it to the sides, 
with a erimson rose, The figure is 88 an approximation to the styles of 
attired ino a black Armure jacket Marie Antoinette, whose ungrice- 
for house wear: the front has revere, fal hoop, which lifted the skirt 
which, with the shoulders and cutts, ‘up into a ridge or platform round 
are enriched with silk embroidery, ‘the waist, we hope to see discard: 


2 wy bed. 
No, 2.—Black dotted lace, with . Tis cwaleta~ lave: “Tengeliennd 


a double row of fluting across the 3 

: . lsomewhat. They are not now di- 

front; a puffed center and crown ; - ; 
rectly under the arm, Trains are 


‘ : , + /a8 long ag ever upon dresa occa- 
It is headed with a fine pink satin |". aye ae coe e 
sions; in fact. a lady's claims to 5o- 


fea ee aeane coe cn | cial distinction are now judged lexs 
; ~—tby her diamonds thau the length 
right ear and one at the left, over | + a‘ 

the forehead; curtain and ties of Or ee tent 
Dlack lace, fringed with jet. SS 


FASHIONS AND PRICES. 


FAsnHIong are very accommodat- 
They allow people 
in the back; a tress of hair at the | to dress much or little. to be as eco- 
side slightly waved. A berthe of . nomical or expensive as they choose, 
tulle and Maltese lace over a areen ‘and still in the fashion. 


No, 3.—Hair puff-d in front with- 
outa parting; a Grecian roll, and , 


silk robe; lace sash over green 
silk. 

No, 4.—Hair waved loosely in 
front with oa slight parting, the 
ends finished in curls at the side 
and over a large puff at the back, 
three embroidered satin bands con- 
fining the front. A Marie Antein 
cette fichu of silk trimmed with silk 
tuching. 


No. 5.—Bonnet of Mexican blue 
satin; plain crown; in front a nar- 
row bandeau across an upright flut- 
ing; a white lace scarf over blue 
crosses the top and fastens under 
the chin; a delicate white feather 
band heads a white lace curtain. 
A black lace Garibaldi, with short 
skirt and satin sash for in-door wear 
over a silk dress. 


No. 6.—A fine Tuscan straw front 
embroidered with seed pearls; a 


deep violet silk curtain, box-plaited 


} : F 
; The short dress for street wear is 


‘a real God-send. It is a modern 
‘idea, of which ladies have reason to 


-be proud, It is the happy medium | 


lin costume which has always been 
wanted, and is exactly adapted to 
its purpose. It provides, what was 
never before designed with the same 
perfectness and accuracy, a special 
dress for street wear, which is neat, 


which one is in no danger of spoil- 
‘ing. 

Tt may be made of costly materi- 
al and richly trimmed, but it is just 


at all. Black short suits are fash- 
ionable this spring, and, if made in 
jalpaca, are inexpensive, durable, 
and lady-like. 

We desire to warn ladies, how- 
ver, against purchasing spurious 
(materials. For months past, the 


convenient, not ungraceful, and: 


as well, and even better, composed | 
! . : : 
lof plainer material and not trimmed | 


; one fades and collapses into nothing 
at once, 
Genuine dry goods, it must be re- 


below their etandandl price. They 
are alwaya what is called “ good 
stock.” and ontlast eaprices of fash- 
ion or style. 

Cottons are exeeedingly low, 
probably lower than they will be 
again for some time tocome, Yard- 
wide muslins and good prints at a 
shilling per yard, reeall the “good 
i times” when gold was the cirenlat- 
Ving medium. We even find hand- 
| some spring chintzes selling at this 
{ 
| 


‘ 


price, Piquca follow the lead of 
other goods in this departinent, and 
ean be bought for fifty and seventy- 
five cents.in qualities that last year 
commanded one dollar and a dolar 
twenty-five per yard. 

There is nothing prettier for 
morning wear, especially in’ the 
country, and in the spring-time of 
the year, than a neat print, chintz 
or piqve, and we congratulate our 
lady readers on being able to sup- 
ply themeelves at low prices, 


—_——-_°9e—-— 


“GERMAN FASHIONS.” 


UNDER this head, we referred in 
a previous issue to the republica- 
{tion by the Harpers of a German 
‘fashion paper, the Berlin Buzur, 
and exprereed our conscientious 
‘conviction, that the mere reproduc- 
‘tion, without alteration or modifi- 
cation of foreign, and especially 
German fashions in this country, 
would hardly meet the wants or 
satisfy the taste of American ladies. 

Our article seems to have touch- 
ed the new Bazar in a very tender 
spot, for in the leading editorial of 
its issue of December the 7th, it 
apeaks piteously of our unfriendli- 
nesa in comparison with the kind- 
| ness of the rest of the entire press, 
and proceeds to endeavor to satisfy 
us of its claims to consideration by 
ignoring its German origin, and 
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asserting that, although the origi- 
nal Bazur is published in Berlin, 
it gets its fashions from Paris! 

But why not, in that case, get 
them direct from Paris, as we do, 
instead of having them adapted to 
Germany, and then transferred 
bodily to this country ? 

The French women are more 
apirituelle than the good German 
JSraus, and in that respect more like 
the women of this country, and the 
styles that suit them, though some- 
times a little too daring and outré, 
are therefore more likely to mcet 
the taste of our Amcrican ladies 
than after they have been squared 
and solidified on the well-known 
Dutch model. 

For our own part, we prefer origi- 
nality, or an artistic adaptation, to 
the mere copy of foreign fashions, be 
they French or German ; but if we 
had to decide between one and the 
other, we should decidedly prefer 
copying from the fountain-head— 
from Paris alone, rather than Paris 
adapted to Berlin. 

We are sorry that our contem- 
porary took our innocent and well- 
meant little critigue so much to 
heart. This isa free country, toa 
certain extent at any rate, and any- 
body has a right to republish a 
French or German fashion paper if 
they choose, as there is no copy- 
right to prevent it, and it is much 
cheaper to buy second-hand plates 
than to engrave original ones. 

It has always been our convic- 
tion, however, that such sort of 
enterprises were extremely riskful, 
and becoming more 80 with the 
increasing individuality, culture, 
and refinement of the American 
people. When the country was 
destitute of resources and without 
pretentions to taste, or a literature 
of its own, it was well enough to de- 
pend upon what we could get from 
abroad ; but now the case is differ- 
ent. The elements of a distinctive 
national genius in many depart- 
ments of art and taste are known 
and recognized. Our books are re- 
printed, our singers and dramatic 
celebrities accorded at once the 
highest rank, and our originai 
fashion journals honored with the 
favor of a circulation abroad, equal 
to the entire issue of some of the 
republished French and German 
fashion journals here. 

We dislike particularly to do 
anything which seems like sound- 
ing our own trumpet, but we may 
be allowed to mention that our 
foreign edition would make a very 
respectable circulation for many 
weakly journals, and that we have 
most flattering standing offers for 
the republication in London of both 


our ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and 
YounG AMERICA. 

It is hardly worth while to refer 
to a scurrilous attack which the 


| Bazar had the bad taste to copy 


from the Independent, and which 
we fully replied to in an article 
published in the Church Journal. 

Mr. Tilton is really under great 
obligations to us for refraining 
from exposing his partly success- 
ful attempt to impose upon us 
with second-hand poems at ex- 
orbitant prices, some years ago, 
and the small spite recently ex- 
pended upon us in the columns 
of the Independent can only be 
explained on the ground that there 
are people who hate those they 
have injured. 

Our forbearance toward this per- 
son arose entirely from the respect 
we had previously entertained for 
him and his position, and a sincere 
wish not to impair any good influ. 
ence he might be capable of exer- 
cising ; but it seems our generosity 
and good opinion were alike mis- 
placed. 


prone coor, 


DESCRIPTION OF JEWELRY. 


Set oF JEWELRY IN A New StXyLE.— 
Tifiz style is quite new, and is known as 
the “ Byzantine.” It ia equare in form, 
with pendants, shafts and globes, and 
composed of gold and enamel. The orna- 
mental tracing upon the equare bar {is in 
white and gold, upon a blue enameled 
eurface. The center of the rose fe red 
enamel. The outeide lines upon the 


shafts are in bright gold, the inside lines 
chased. The chasing upon the globes is 
done in gold. 

The set consists of breast-pin, earrings | 
and sleeve-buttons, and is from the cs-— 
tablishment of Batt, Brack & Co. 

Blue enameling, with gold, will be ex- 
tremely fashionable during the coming 
season, and is charmingly adapted to 
summer toilets. 


| 


| 
A Broocn from the establishment of ; 
Stevens & Co. The center is an oval 
emcrald camco, surrounded by two rows 
of diamonds, which are fet Ina chased | 
scrolled framework of gold. Fine gold | 
chains are suspended from three emeralds | 
upon each ride. These thread two square 
emeralds, and support a rose with dia- 
mond center, to which le attached a square 
and pear-shaped emerald pendant. The 
price is $2,000. 


—oe—_—_—— 


| der the rosette. 
| across the top, where the sleeve is set In 


THE ROSETTE SLEEVE. 
A coop style for taffetas or fine alpaca. 


| Cut in two pieces, the under side quite 


plain and the upper considerably broader 
than the under from the top to the two 
rows of trimming above the cuff; the 
latter corresponds in size to the opposite 


|side; the wider portion is seamed on 


plain under the trimming, and the re- 
maining fullness folded in three plaits un- 
Three plaits are laid 


and held down bya rosette. Silk or satin 
folds three deep form a cuff; the rosettes 
must be of the same, also the two folds 
extending from each rosette to the outer 
scam. 


AMILY WAIST. 


Tats in stylish for black or colored silk ; 
it {8 ornamented with puffing of the ma- 
terial, satin piping and guipnre lace; a 
puffing ect on with laceand piping follows 

1 the direction of the outer seam upon the 
upper side of the sleeve. A bretelle of 
puffing ascends the waist and crosses tho 
shoulder. finishing half way down the 
length of the back. A sash of the same 
fh attached to the belt like a continuation 
of the bretelie. The front is closed with 
bars of piping and large buttons. 


———-6-9-9———— 


BORDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


TIANDKERCHIEFS lately received for 
morning or in-door wear are composed of 
emall centers of cambric, with borders 
over an fuch in width of buff or bluc. 


KEENE SLEEVE. 


Quite pretty for silk or poplin; it ts 
composed of a wide, full piece, seamed 
upon the inside of the arm, and gathered 
into the armhole and wristband; the 
opening is formed by a straight cnt in 
the material ; a puffed undersleeve euffi- 
ciently separates the edges to produce a 

| a pretty effect; the edges are bound with 

| satin and finished with lace, sewn on al- 

| most plain; a satin piping is placed half 
an inch distant, and forms a heading toa 
row of lace turned in the opposite direc. 
tlon ; the wristband ia similarly trimmed, 
and ornamented with a lace rosette. 


—_——~+0oe———— 


NEWEST WALKING AND VISITING 
BOOTS. 


A New and very handsome high bont is 
made of thick twilled satin, tipped upon 
the front, and trimmed at the top with 
polished calf etitched with white twirt. 
It is buttoned upon the sides, and finish- 
ed with handsome taseelz. 

A new gaiter {x made of «ilk or eatin, to 
match the dress, and embroidered on the 
edge anid along the line of the scams with 
black silk twist. Louis XV. heel, covered 
with silk or satinglike body of the boot. 
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MME. DEMOREST'S } 


EXCELSIOR AND ALWAYS First-PREMIUM 
System oF Dress CUTTING. 


ALTHorGH a lady's costume should | 
never be suffered to interfere with the | 
higher dutics of life, yet, however simple 
it is considered, it is always regarded as | 
a criterion of her taxte. And itis a truth 
which should ever be borne in mind, that 
a higher order of taste {s displayed in al 
neat and well-fitting drees than by the 
L. xt profuse or xplendid decoration. | 

In calling the attention of the ladies 
to this unequaled and perfect method for 
cutting dresses, they are more particu- 
larly requested to notice the peculiar and 
graceful rotundity given to the arm-hole, | 
in connection with the neck and shoul- | 
der, without which, however correct and | 
numerous the measures may be that are | 
taken, must furnizh an ill-fitting dress; | 
and it is presumed, moreover, that when 
these three pofuts are obtained perfectly. 
there can be no difficulty in graduating 
the other points, as the measure can be 
taken accommodating itself to the length 
of the waiet or any ease required across 
the breast or round the waist. The mea- | 
sure taken by this method, wuie!: forms | 
the basis of the whole system, fs adapted 
to every possible variety of form, unl 
can not fail to fit with the same ccrivinly | 
and accuracy that a perfect tailor would 
obtain in measuring for a gentleman's 
coat, giving all the ease that may be 
required, while the adaptation to the 
form is so perfect as to give a symmet- 
rical appearance, however loose. 

While it is constructed on scientific 
principles, aud by mathematical arranye- 
ment, adapted to every variety of form, 
combining all the advantages before men- 
tioned, it can be comprehended by a child, 
and learned and perfectly understood in 
about fifteen minutes, 

To some, perhaps, this system may not 
present g0 favorable an aspect on account 
of its great simplicity, but to most ladies 
this will prove its principal recommenda- 
tion. 

Dreesmakers who have adopted this 
valuable invention have not only been 
surprised and delighted to find how easily 
and quickly a dress can be cut, but on ac- 
count of the great improvement in the system 
Of cutting dresses, and the perfect and neat 
fit invariably produced, and realizing 
large profits by its application. 

Obviating all the uncertainties, misfita, 
loss of time and material, and often many 
vexatious delays occasioned by using 
other guides, or fitting in the ordinary 
way, it needs only to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

It is, therefore, respectfully submitted 
to the discriminating taste and generous 
consideration of the ladies, for whose 
benefit it was designed. : 

The strictest scrutiny is invited from 
those who, after testing its merits, are 
willing to bestow upon it only that meed 
of praise which its practical utility and in- 
trinsic merit entitles it. 

Ladies wishing to avail themselves of 
the above system of cutting dresses can 
have the models sent by mail, accom- 
panied with full instructions, which are 
very explicit and easily understood. 

Price $1.00 each, wth a measure, post 
free. 

Mme. Demorest’s syetem of dress-cut- 
ting for children is also based on the same 
principle as ghe ladies’, and adapted for 
all ages of children, from 1 to 13 years 
of age. No mother should be without 
this very useful, convenient, and simple 
method of cutting correctly children's 
clothes. It is farnished, with full inetruc- 
tions, at 50 cente, post free. Address, 
Mme. Demonsst, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


MARIAN DRESS, 


A WALKING costume composed of a gray boulevard, mottled with brown, and ornamented with 
five rows of golden-brown velvet, and a box-piaited flounce ; a short overdress of gollen-brown 
mohair, trimmed with a fluted duunce, set on in sections about tweive Inches long, which are out- 


lined by three rows of velvet, two Linok and the center brown, The velvet is a Httle over an 
inch wide; the buttons are brown, with Jet edges; the neck 1s cut out square, and filled in with 


! a gray mottled vest. Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with cherry satin and black lace. 


ELEANORA DRESS. 

A Vioter bird's eye ta ffetas, trimmed with apple-green velvet and wide puseementerie; & 
fold of velvet, headed with gimp, cneircles the bottom and ascends to a polnt upon the left side ; 
the space Js ornamented with velvet bows, gimp edged ; a sash descends from the belt ending in a 
bow; a round walst, yoked with trimming, and coat sleeves ornamented to the elbow ; belt Join- 
ing In front under a large bow ; the skirt trains moderately. 


ADALMOUR SUIT. 


Street sult of garnet popliu trimmed with stone-colored silk ; two stralght bands «nd a vine of 
bound leaves upon the underskirt ; the upper has a band upon the edge ; it is opened upon each 
side and caught together by silk straps. <A fitted basque with a sash; covered or jet buttons. 
Garnet hat with gray plume. 


HELENA DRESS. 


A PLarn skirt of blue merino, closed in front with a fold and large passementer ie ornaments. A 
basque walst of medium length and rounded in the back ; two side shapes that farthest front long 
Iike a sash end; St is bordered with wide gimp and trimmed with gimp ornaments; the gimp or 
passementerie is black, embroidered with fine steel and jet beads. This isa very pretty style for 
an afternoon dress at home. 


MME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH 
BULLETIN OF FASHIONS. 

Tue spring and summer edition 
for 1868 of this valuable instructor 
presents a combination of the latest 
and most elegant modes for ladies 
and children. Hitherto we have 
issued two separate plates, thus 
keeping each distinct; but upon 
mature consideration we have con- 
cluded a combination would be 
equally valuable and less expen- 
sive to our patrons, as the new Bul- 
letin will be issued at the cost of 
the Ladies’ Bulletin of last year— 
$2.50, with the ten full-size patterns 
of the principal figures. 

This arrangement has enabled 
us to devote more time and care to 
its preparation, and makes it much 
more attractive and much superior 
to its predecessors, in both instruc- 
tive and artistic points of view. 

Dealers and. dressmakers will 
find this Plate to furnish more re- 
liable and practical information 
upon fashions than could be obtain- 
ed for the amount of fifty dollars 
otherwise invested. 

It will be ready for delivery upon 
the 1st of March, and mailed free, 
securely done up on rollers, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


—_——_#o—_———— 


CHILDPEN’S 8PRING FASHIONS. 


Fasutons for children can hardly 
fail to present an attractive appear- 
ance, because everything in minia- 
ture is pretty. But when to this is 
added all that art or taste can sug- 
gest in color, form, and fabric, it is 
no wonder that words seem inade- 
quate to convey descriptions and 
ideas. 

Among the new spring costumes 
for little girls are suits of blue vel- 
veteen trimmed with white plush. 
They are made in dress and jacket 
or short sac, the plush forming a 
narrow border. 

Another pretty style for girls 
consists of suits made of fine check- 
ed silk in two colors, and trimmed 
upon the skirt and jacket with nar- 
row frills, in silk, in the colors of 
which the check is composed. 

And still a third favorite toilet is 
composed of gray or stone-colored 
poplin, edged with a narrow border 
of scarlet velveteen. 

Pique is more in vogue than ever 
for children, because it gores 60 
nicely and washes as well as mus- 
lin. Handsomely braided, it is fit 
for any occasion. We advise, how- 
ever, braiding in white upon white. 
It is much better taste than colors, 
and has the advantage of washing 
as well as the fabric itself. 

The little “French” dresses— 
that is, dresses made full and loose 
from a yoke—are in high favor for 
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little girls from two to five years old, 
and also for boys beforethey put on 
trowsers. They may be worn loose 
or belted in, and are prettiest in 
linen in summer and merino in 
winter. 

In merino the yokes are prettiest 
braided or embroidered in linen. 
They are delicately tucked, or com- 
posed of alternate tucking and in- 
sertion. 

Pretty white aprons for little 
girls are made of birds-eye diaper, 
cut low, square, and finished with a 
narrow yoke of insertion and 
necdle-work edging. A_ short, 
round, full cap forms the sleeve, 
edged to match. Sometimes a 
square chemisette of needlework is 
inserted in the front, and the skirt 
slightly gathered into the lower 
part of it. 

With low, gored dresses of white 
pique, little belts, to which sashes 
are attached, ar: worn, made of 
colored silk and trimmed round 
with a ruching or fringe of the 
same color. The sash ends are five 
in number, and are ranged at regu- 
lar intervals upon the skirt. These 
little sashes of black or colored silk 


are pretty with gray as well as! 


white dresses; in fact, upon any 
that are neutral in tint. 


The complete suits worn by boys, 


of trowsers, vest and jacket, are so | 


comfortable and convenient, so 


“cunning,” as mothers say, for very | 
little boys, that they still retain fa-. 


vor. The suit, it must be remarked, 
should be of the same material 
throughout, only relieved by a 
bright ribbon neck-tie and white 
collar. 

Gray or claret-color are equally 
fashionable, but black velvet or vel- 
veteen constitutes the most distin- 
guished party suit. 

The Breton costume is still worn, 
and is prettiest in white cashmere 
or pique for little girls, ornamentetl 
with the embroidery in colors, 
which forms the peculiar feature. 


The Murie Antoinette capes are 
as much worn by little girls as by 
their mammas. They are quaint 
and charming trimmed with fringe 


or ruching. 
———— 


DOUBLE PATTERN SHEET FOR 
APRIL. 


Wir the April No. we shall issne a 
very large Pattern Sheet, containing the 
newest Spring Patterns, worth more 
than double the price of the Magazine. 
Our facilities in this line enable us to 
transcend competition, and give our sub- 
ecribers advantages which no other peri- 
odical could afford, even if it could obtain 
them, while, in addition, they have a 
monthly visiter, which will certainly 
compare favorably with any other in its 
efforts for their instruction and amuse- 
meat. 


MOLINA SLEEVE. 

Tus is cnt in one piece, or two, if pre- 
ferred, and rounded over the elbow. It 
is neat and pretty for checked silks or 
worsted materials,and trimmed with satin 
cross-cuts—three encircling the wrist, 
and a series of short bands ascending at 


regular distances, fastened at the ends | 


with small buttons. The folds should be 
about three-fourths of an inch wide. 


ALIDA WAIST. 


Tuis is appropriate for empress cloth, 
cashmere, or poplin; the front is open, 
nearly square, with revers, and requires a 
handsome tucked or puffed chemisette. 
It is ornamented with narrow velvet or 
satin roweaux and jets; it is closed in 
front. 


_———eo oo 


OPENING OF SPRING FASHIONS. 


Tue semi-annual opening of Spring 
Fashions will take place at our empori- 
ums, 473 Broadway and 838 Broadway, on 
Monday, the second day of March. Ladies 
from the country and elsewhere are in- 
vited to visit us on the occasion, and the 
novelties which have been prepared for 
their inspection. 

Everything in the department of ladies’ 
and children’s clothnrwill be on exhibi- 
tion, in elegant new styles and patterns, 
of the latest French and American de- 
signs, trimmed accurately, and so as to 
faithfully represent in paper the original 
costume, , 

The new pelisse or “ Redingote’’ new 
suits and costumes, the new Marie An- 
toinette fichu, spring styles of the new 
‘Boulevard’ walking-skirt, with many 
other specialties, including our spring 
styles of elegant new bonnets and head- 
dresses, will be among the attractions, 
and afford a treat which ladies can not fail 
to enjoy. 

—_—_+4 e—___ 
“MASK” VAILS. 

Tne latest style of vails consists of a 
mask of lace fitted to the face, and finish- 
ed with a frill of lace across the bottom. 


FLAVIA SLEEVE. 


Appropriate for mohair luster, light 
poplins, ond alpaca. It is cut in one piece 
and joined upon the elbow; the under 
side ig not trimmed. The decoration con- 
elets of eilk, cut etraight or bias, laid flat 
upon the shape, end outlined with narrow 
gimp or velvet. A band about one and a 
half inches wide, with two lappets, forms 
the cuff; suother, with three lappets, as- 
cends the seam, and is turned with two 
lappets across the top. 

We will suggest that Bismarck, trim- 
med with peart-gray, is new and dreswy for 
spring wear. 


MINNA DRESS. 


A Back view of a pretty dress suitable 
for children of eight or ten years, The 
material is pearl-colored poplin or mohair 
Inster; the body is plain, with forms in 
the back and the skirt, composed of six 


gored breadths set plain around the front | 


and sides, all the fullness being gathered 
in across the back. It is trimmed at the 
bottom with an inch-wide fold of bright 
Bismarck silk, one of light blue, the 
the same width just above, and another of 
Bismarck, headed by a narrow piping of 
black or blue, as the taste may prefer. A 
similar trimming is set slantwise at in- 
tervals around the sides, beginning upon a 
seam with a rosette. Two rows meet 
upon the front width, forming a point in 
the center. Epaulets, belt and cuffs to 
correepond. Six to seven yards of poplin, 
and one yard and a half of each kind cf 
silk. 
——— 4 9 + ___ 


Wr wonld call the attention of our 
readers to our bijou Miniature Book, which 
is now ready for delivery. They will be 
sent to any address, post free, on receipt 
of three cents, or thirty cents per dozen. 
Do not fail to send for a copy, 


AGUSTA DREss. 


A party dress fora girl from cight to 
twelve years old. The body, underskirt, 
sashes, and bretelles are made of pink 
taffetas, and trimmed with a narrow row 
of pink piping inside of a binding or 
plain row of black velvet. The overskirt 
is of white /isse or gauze, gathered up at 
each side to one of two sashes joined by 
cross straps. There are four sashes in the 
back, exclusive of the two united at the 
sides. The overskirt is caught up in the 
same manner jn front, but there are no 
sashes. The bretelles cross the top of the 
sleeves like epaulets, but, instead of be- 
ing carried down the front, end half way 
with a large covered button. The waist 
closes in the back with smaller-sized but- 
tons. The cut giyes a back and side view 
of this exquisite design. The overskirt 
and sashes are fastened npon a separate 
belt, which joins in freut with a full 
rosette. 


BOY'S BLOUSE. 


BACK AND FRONT VIEW. 


Tus is made of cloth or poplin, bound 
and trimmed with velvet and velvet but- 
tons. The front, which passes under the 
lap, is not cnt away but continued straight 
to the bottom, to form a foundation for 
the lap to rest upon. The pattern of this 
is given upon the braid sheet, 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
TOILETS. 


Fie. 1.—Boy’s suit of mottled 
cloth, consisting of a blouse and 
knee-pants. The latter are shaped 
to the leg, and only loose enough 
to set gracefully. They are fasten- 
ed with a narrow band and button 
just below the knee, and drawn 
down to conceal it. The blouse is 
full and belted; the right side 
crosses the left, and forms a point 
upon the skirt. The left side is not 
cut off, but left straight to form a 
foundation for the lap. The blouse 
is trimmed with velvet and velvet- 
covered buttons. A band is set 
over the outer seams of the pants. 
Tucked linen bosom. Bismarck 
cloth, trimmed with black velvet ; 
« brown felt hat, and Bismarck 

ts. The price of this suit en- 
tire, for a child five to seven years 
of age, is $28. 

Fig. 2.—A street suit of French 
poplin. The dress is Regent pur- 
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LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN'S TOILETS. 


Purple boots. For « Miss of twelve 
years this suit requires five yards! 
of purple poplin, three yards of, 
fawn-color, and three and a half! 
yards of purple trimming silk. 


Fie. 8.—A walking-sult of meri- 
no, slate-color speckled with blue. 
Plain bodied dress with a fold at the 
bottom ; bodice and sleeves of blue 
velveteen; the skirt is gored and 
gathered in the belt across the back ; 
a sleeveless sack, trimmed with a 
fold and pocket forms of velveteen. 
The latter is headed with narrow 
blue and slate-colored gimp. This 
style is pretty for girls from five to 
nine years of oge. A suit for a 
child of nino would demand three 
and a half yards of merino and one 
and a half yards of velveteen. 


Fie. 4.—A visiting or dancing- 
school dreas. A white, tucked mus. 
lin body and overskirt, festooned at 
the side with Mexican blue velvet. | 
The waist is tucked vertically, and 
the skirt has two at the bottom, : 


ple, and cut a Gabrielle with square | above a very narrow ruffle. The 


neck and coat sleeves. It is trim- 
med with rouleauz of purple silk. 
The pelisse is a delicate fawn-color, 
ornamented with a fold and rosettes 
of purple silk. The right front folds 
across the left to the belt, and is 
carried slantwise back to the side 
of the skirt. Wing sleeves drawn 
up at each shoulder under a rosette. 


underskirt is of Mexican blue glacc 
or taffetas, trimmed wit) threc rows 
of blue velvet around the bottom, 
and above these five ruffles cf the 
material, about an inch and a half 
wide, pinked out upon the edge; 
a blue velvet bodice and a basque 
attached. Tlic latter is made of a 
basket-work of narrow velyct. A 


sinall silk tassel is hung in each fer eatin veet. Three vertical bands of 
space, and a size larger used to form trimming ornament the sldes of the skirt. 


fri d the bo The dress cloees in front with satin aud 
a Iringe around the bottom. lace forming vandykes. A band or eash 


Fic. 5.—A Mina of twelve years | devcends from the top of the eleeve, down 


{ . 
A the tack, to within a little distance of the 
attired In a rose-colored cashmere ; bottom. The band, deufning a yoke upon 


Gabrielle, trimined with black vel the front. terminates upon the shoulder 
vet and large cut jets. A low-) in an end, fastened across the sash end 
necked pelixte of black taffetas or-| With 4 rosette, 

namented with a fold of black vel- 

vet, embroidered with fine jet, in 

small points, and closed down the | 

front with small jet buttons. Eight ; 

yards of cashmere, ono piece of inch. | 

wide velvet, four yards of black silk 

and four yards of black velvet, two | 

inches wide, will be sufficient. 


LINDA DRESS. 


A rine white muelin underskirt, ruffled 
and crimped: an overdress of magenta 
merino, or all-woul delaine, the sleeves 
‘and bottom vandyked aud finished with 

a fall of bullion fringe, the same color, 
headed with a cross-cut fold of wilk, stud- 
“ ;ded with jets. Low, square neck; waist 
— ais fuTicda little, and skirt gathered around 
PALISSIE DRESS. the sides and back. Thie style is admir- 

A ciitp’s Gabrielle of violet fqfelas. | able for a Ittle girl about five years old. 
trimmed with wide bias bands of grecu | It requires five yards of wool delaine or 
satin and narrow black lace. The frout;one yard and a half of merino; a yard 
of the waiet ie left open in a graccful, | and a quarter of trimming eilk, and about 
pointed shape, to dieplay a fine chemizette | five an¢whalf to six yards of fringe. 


| 
| 
| 
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HOOPED BOULEVARDS. 


Tue elegant and graceful Boulevard 
skirts are not to be relinquished with the 
close of winter. The spring styles have 
made their advent in new and delicate 
colors, with the addition of hoops insert- 
ed through slides upon the under side. 
The last-mentioned idea is an improve- 
ment which renders them comfortable and 
appropriate for wear during warm wea- 
ther. It dispenses with the necessity of 
an extra crinoline, as the hoops in the 
Boulevard are symmetrically and proper- 
ly arranged to set out the skirt in the 
most graceful manner, while at the same 
time it answers every purpose as a Bal- 
moral, thus answering for two garments. 
A hooped Boulevard is lighter than any 
crinoline in vogue; it is so flexible and 
elastic that it gives the wearer no trouble 
in crowds, cars, omnibuses, etc. As the 
inner surface is smooth, there is no dan- 
ger of catching the feet in apertures like 
those in ordinary hooped skirts, and has 
no extra band to encumber the waist. 
The outer surface forms a neat, orna- 
mental, dressy Balmoral, more cleanly 
than any other mode in the market. Our 
readers will do well to remember a hoop- 
ed Boulevard in fitting up their spring 
wardrobes. 

They are sold at about the same prices 
as the Boulevard has heretofore been fur- 
nished at, viz., from five to ten dollars 
each. 
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OUR PURCHASING BUREAU. 


Tus very successful branch of our es- 
tablishment, No. 473 Broadway, is con- 
tinually in receipt of commissions, from 
the various States and Territories, near 
ordistant. Orders of every kind, whether 
for large or small amounts of goods, from 
the furnishing of an outfit for a millinery 
or fancy store to a pair of gloves, are exe- 
cuted with care and dispatch. 

All that is necessary from the partics 

ordering is, a clear statement of the sup- 
ply required, and 10 per cent. upon the 
amount of the bill, forwarded in advance 
with the order; the remainder, in all cases 
where the bill exceeds $5.00, will be 
collected when the goods are delivered. 
When the amount is less than $5.00, par- 
ties should send the money, or a postal 
order by mail. A moncy order secures 
the sender against loss. Our facilities for 
purchasing enable us to buy the newest 
goods at the earliest date in the season, 
and at the lowest market prices. The 
great satisfaction this department has 
given has been acknowledged by multi- 
tudes of communications, complimenting 
the taste displayed in the selection of 
merchandise, the care taken in shipment, 
the dispatch with which all orders are 
invariably supplied, and, in most cases, at 
less prices, than they could possibly be 
procured by the parties themselves, were 
they here in person. 
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ROUND MAT OR D'OILEY IN 
CROCHET. 
(See full page illustration.) 
Tue foundation for this mat or D’Oiley 
‘is done in square netting with No. 4 cot- 
ton, the filling-in or darning with crochet 
cotton No. 10. Most of our readers know 
that the foundation is made by commenc- 
ing with one stitch, netting two in that 
one, then turning the work aud making 
one in the first stitch and two in the sec- 
ond. The filling up is very easily and 
quickly executed in the coarse cotton 
used for that purpose. 
Foundation netting can be obtained at 
needlework stores by ladies who do not 
’ Care to employ their time in making it. 


| 


ETHEL DRESs. 

A Fine checked sill., white and brown, 
trimmed with brown satin galoon and 
narrow pinked ruffles of pea-green sill; 
the galoon is used as a heading for the 
ruffles, which are only one inch wide; a 
row of galoon ¢lso encircles the bottom. 
The skirt is composed of six gores, 
seamed with green piping and decorated 
with two scolloped rows of ruffling, etc. 
The waist is ornamented with a square 
teithe. For a child c’ nine years this 
dress will require cight yards of silk, two 
yards of the green or trimming silk, and 
one piece of galoon, 
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VIANNA DRESS. 


AN exquisite style for a little girl of 
about three to five years of age. The 
dress is of white cashmere, trimmed with 
one row of wide satin galoon, about two 
inches from the edge of the skirt; an 
overdress of taffetus, white striped with 
pink, festooned at the right side with ros- 
ettes; it is bordered with galoon, The body 
is made with two wide bretelles, united 
by a cross strap, each being trimmed | 
with a narrower width of galoon ; a cuff of 
silk, edged with trimming, is set upon 
the sleeve. White mobair or silk would 
be appropriate for the dress proper. If 
made of silk, guipure lace or silk ruch- | 
ings would form a rich ornamentation. | 
The belt is closed in the back with a} 
rosette. 


CAROLINE DRESs. 


Tur cut illustrates buff cashmere tri- 
med with “Regent” or rose-purple vel- 
vet, No. 2 in width. The waist is plain, 
with the exception cf two slight plaits 
on each side of the front, resembling 
darts. The skirt is sct on with a single 
box-plait at cach scam, A battlement 
trimming of velvet ornaments the bot- 
tom; three rows are carricd up the seams 
to the belt, and also up the elbow scam of 
the sleeves. The short straps end witha 
loop, and small pearl or jet button. This 
style is appropriate for girls from five to 
cight years of age. White mohair may 
be decorated in this way with pink, blue, 
or orange velvet and pearl buttons. Blue 


cashmere is pretty trimmed with black 
or white. Eight yards of cashmere and 
three pieces of velvet are required for a 
girl eight years old. 


PREMIUM DIARIES. 


Wer have some handsome diaries for 
1868, which we are able to offer as pre- 
miums for one andtwo subscribers, The 
diary for a single subscriber is of large 
size, very complete, and printed on fine 
paper; for two subscribers, it is in the 
form of a pocket-book, with elastic strap, 
several pockets, gilt edges, etc. Either or 


ISABELLE DREss. 


PEARL-GRAY all-wool deluine dress; 
plain waist, belt, sleeves shaped to the 
arm, and skirt finished out with a gather- 
ed flounce six inches deep. It is trim- 
med with bright Bismarck velvet No. 2. 

Gabrielle or overdress square neck, 
without sleeves, scolloped across the 
front of the skirt and vandyked around 
the back and sides. This is trimmed 
with amber fringe and a velvet heading 
studded with steel uail-heads. The frinse 


or ten years of age there will be required 
cight yards of single width all-wool de- 
laine, seven yards of fringe anda piece 
of No. 2 velvet. The Gabrielle is closed 
with steel buttons, 
2ee 
BLACK SUITS. 
Scrrs of black silk, black velveteen, or 
black alpaca, are in great vogue for street 


wear, with heavy gold ornaments, which 


constitute the only relief to the somber 
hue. : 
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is not quite an inch wide. Foragirl nine | 


OUR FULL-SIZED PATTERN SHEET. 


We direct the particular attention of 
our lady subscribers to the full-sized pat- 
tern sheet which accompanies this num- 
ber, not because it offers more than usual 
claims to consideration, but because we 
wish them to observe that it possesses a 
special value in its excellence, its sim- 
plicity, its accuracy, and the ease with 
which the patterus can be transferred, 


Mere multiplication of patterns is of no 

value. There is no woman living who 
could use fifty night-cap patterns in one 
week, and two or three, or even one 
complete full-sized pattern of a seasonable 
and desirable garment is worth a hundred 
traced in such intricate, labyrinthine 
windings as few have the time or patience 
to make out. 
In addition to the boy’s suit, given with 
very little over-lapping, there is the pat- 
tern for the beautiful braided yoke of a 
night-gown, with the design traced upon 
it, and a number of new and valuable 
braiding patterns for skirts and children's 
dresses, which ladies will find extremely 
effective and not difilcult. 
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A SILK DRESS OR A SEWING- 
MACHINE, 

A new silk dress is a desideratum with 

most ladies, and we have determined to 

give them the chance of getting one for 

nothing, by obtaining subscribers to the 


| most popular parlor Magazine in the coun- 


try, which is “* Deworest's,” of course. 
Ilereafter, or till further netice, we will 


send 
A HANDSOME &ILK DRESS 


pattern of fifteen yards, in lien of a Sew- 
same number 
of subscribers (twenty), The silk to be 
black, colored, figured, striped, checked, 
or plain, at the option of the getter-up of 
the club. : 

Here is a chance, ladies. for a new silk 
dress without cost. Will not many take 
advantage of it? 


——_*oe—— 


DEMOREST'S YOUNG AMERICA. 


Tus popular juvenile monthly comes 
to our table richly Jaden with pleasant 
things for our young friends. It contains 
much instructive as well as interesting 
matter.— Warwick Advertiser. 


Tus dashing and dazzling Magazine 
for the jnvenilcs enters upon its second 
year, with its peculiar attractions and 
novelties. The publisher secs to have 
learned the secret of pleasing Young 
America, * without distinction on account 
of sex." —Allas. 
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NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS, 


Eacu pattern is numbered on the 
braid sheet for March, and is fur- 
nished at the fellowing prices : 

Yokes, Nos. 1, 2, in paper, 75 
cents each set ; in copper stamps, 
$1.75. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, $2 per dozen in paper; 
or, $4 per dozen in copper. 


CAMBRIC MORNING DRESSES. 

Mornina dresses for later spring wear 

will be fashionably made of buff, blue, or 

violet cambric, trimmed with broad white 

braid and white pearl buttons. 
Dic 


We have the largest stock, the 
best qualitics, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 


Architectural Design, No. 33, 
A CITY RESIDENCE. 


Tue architectural design we give 
in the present No. is of a class that 
is now regarded ss a melel for = 
ct residence, which, while the; 
comline nearly everything in <0 
way of modern improvements, anc 
substantial in structure, have :10 
extra embellishments, and can be 
Yuilt at a very moderate cost, say 
ehout $15,000 each. 

We have given complete specifi- 
cations, in order to meet the almost 
1 aivcrsal desire to know the par- 
ticulars in relation to building a 
substantial and modern city house. 


MASON'S SPECIFICATION. 


For general arrangements, divisions 
and sub-divisions, see accompanying 
drawings, all sizes to be taken from the 
figures on drawings. 

Excavating and Grading.—Excavate for 
cellars, privies, cisterns, etc., to the re- 
quired depth, and grade the dirt on prem- 
ises as will be directed. Foundation to 
be of large stone, not less than 2 feet 6 
inches by 6 inches, laid cross-ways, edge 
and edge, in good sand and Hme mortar. 
Build up the cellar walls, areas, to light 
holes and coal-elides, 18inches thick, of 
blue quarry atone, laid up in good sand and 
lime mortar, joints etruck smooth and 
bonded in best manner, with stone going 
through the thickness of wall. Carry up 
the walls to the required height, to receive 
the beams, making the cellars 6 feet in the 
clear. 

Brick- Work.—Build all walls of good 
North River hard burnt briek, laid up in 
good sand and lime mortar. Close joints, 
walls to be 12 inches thick and carried 6 
inches above the line of roofs, and coped 
with blue stone coping, 13 inches by 3 
inches thick, laid in morter. Build area 
walls 8 inches thick, laid in cement; aleo 
brick-work 1 foot below the surface, built 
up to receive the elab for coal-hole. Cope 
the rear areas with blue etone, edges 
axed. Front areas to have brown stone 
coping and steps, and the area under 
stoops to be faced with brown stone 4 
inches thick, backed with brick wall, all 
laid in cement. Build privies 8 inch 
walls laid In cement. Sink, 4 feet 2 in- 
ches in the clear by 8 feetdeep. Cisterns 
built in each yard 10 feet deep by 8 feet 
across, circular form, with arched top 


FRONT ELEVATION. 


covered with blue stone flag over man- | 
hole; wall to be 8 inches thick, cemented | 


in the beet manner and made water-tight. 
Norg.— Turned arches over all openings and 


trimmed arches to all fireplaces, All back- | 


inch earthen drain-pipes for waste and 
for cistern inlets from leader, etc., aleo 250 
feet of 6 inch earthen pipe, with opening, 
to each cellar, covered with grating, all 
to be laid in beet manner and jointed 


ing lo front ashlar to be not lees than 12) with cement, the 6 inch drain to waste on 


inches in thickness, 
Flagging and Blue Stone.—Furnish the 


107th street, as will be directed. 
Plastering.—Lath and plaster all the 


flagging for walks as drawn, laid on good | work three good coats; scratch brown, 
sand foundation, 6 inchee deep, joints ce- | and good, smooth, hard finish; good, 
mented. Furnish blue stone hearths to sharp eand, clean grit, used, and all the 
kitchens, fire-places, 2 feet 6 inches by material the best of their respective 


the length of the brest. Furnish blue 
stone lintels, 8 by 4 inches, to all the rear 
door and window openings; also 4 inch 
sill to the same, of uniform thickness, 
edges neatly axed. Furnish and set fiag- 
ging under stoops with wash cut in, and 
build proper cesspool for same. 

All the brick-work to be securely an- 
chored to beame with good wroaght iron 
anchors. Furnish wrought iron cover, as 
shown, to areas, leaded into coping. Fur- 
nish iron covers to coal-slide, secured in 
the best manner. Carry up the chimneys 
as drawn; fiues to be separate and well 
pargetted ; chimneys to have blue stone 
coping 8 inches thick; edges axed. 
Nots.—Kiltchen brests to be Colibar brick, 
laid up in white mortar, and have brown 
stone lintel, 12 inches deep by 8 inches 
thick; dressed smooth. 

Tron Railing to Front Stoops.—To be 
neat pattern, farnished and pat up; to 
cost not less than $8 per foot; newels 
to cost $90 each. 


Dratnage.—Furnish all the neceseary 4 


kinds. 


Cornice.—The first story, halls and the 
principal rooms to second story, also the 
dining-room, with neat and appropriate 
pattern, as directed. Furnish and put up 
follated centers of suitable size to par- 
lors, halls, dining-rooms and principal 
rooms of second stories. Furnish all ma- 
terlal for setting grates, mantels, and set 
the pipes for furnace. 

Furnace farnished by the owners. 

Brown Stone.—The front elevations to 
be faced with brown stone 4 inches thick, 
laid up in the beet manner in cement, and 
securely anchored with wrought iron an- 
chors into backing. Furnish and put up 
moulded sills, lintels, corbals and front 
doorways, copings and stoops, as ehown 
perelevation. All to be the best Connec- 
ticut brown stone, and done in the best 
manner. i 

Furnish marble tiling and eaddles to 
vestibules, and lay the same in the best 
manner. 


5 x“ 
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FOUNDATIONS. 


Remove all rubbish at the finish of the 
job, and the houses left broom clean, and 
all the work done to the satisfaction of the 
euperintendent. 


CARPENTER'S SPECIFICATION. 


For divisions, sub-divistons and gen- 
eral arrangement, 6ce plans and figures 
thereon. 

Sise & Timber.—All to be of spruce, 
best quality; all framing timber, 4 inch 
thick; all to be 8 x 8, qxcept &d tier, 
which will be 8 x 9, placed 20 inches from 
centers. Roof-tior 2 feet from centers. All 
to have one row of cross bridging. Girder 
to be 6x8 inches, supported by locust 
poets 6 inches st email] end, set on to 
heavy stone foundations, and placed 6 feet 
apart. Nore—Znds af beame to be cut to 
a bevel Of 8 inches. 

Floor Plank.—First stories to have nar- 
row mill-worked pine floor plank (clear), 
laid in courses and blind-nailed ; the reei- 
due to be wide mill-worked pine flooring, 
11-16 inch thick, free from shakes, loose 
knots, &c., laid in courses and well nailed. 
Roof to have pine tongue and grooved 
plank. 

Partitions.—The hall partitions to be 
8 x 4 inches, hemlock, set 16 inches from 
centers, and have one row of herring- 
bone bridging ; all others to be 2 x 3 inch 
hemlock, 16 inches from centers. 

Firring and Grounds.—Bet rough 
grounds for all door and window openings, 
to plaster to. Firdown the 4th story ceil- 
ings with 1 1-4 x 8 inch spruce, placed 18 
inches from centers, and vroperty secured 
to the roof-beams. Fir all other ceilings 
12 inches from centers with 1 x 3 inch 
spruce ; also, all outer walls with same. 


Window Frames.—All to 6e ror sliding- 
sash, double-hung, 1 8-4 inch ax» pulleys; 
best 6-strand hemp cord ; pockets tongued 
in, and have fron weights. 

Sash and Glazing.—Sesh to be made 
18-4 inch thick—thuee to rront elevations 
and rear parlors to be 4 lights, the rear 19 
Nghte, thoee to parlor story to be double 
thick; all to be ad quality French giass. 


Furnish dome fights, oval-shaped, fanty . 


colored glass. Also, sky-lights and small 

sash to privies and cellars, as directed. 
Binds and Shutters.—The front eleva- 

tions and rear pariors to have inside ehnt- 
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ters and flap blinds. Basement rear to 
have 1 1-4 inch panel shutters, hung with 
14 inch rolled eye-hinges, and secured 
with 10 inch shutter-bolt ; all the rest to 
have rolling-slat Venctian blinds, hang 
with wrought iron blind hinges, and have 
back and forward spring catches, 


BASEMENT PLAN. 


Stairs.—To be built in the usual way, 
with pine plank steps and board-rieers. 
glued and wedged into plank string- 
pieces, in the best manner, the back 
strings to be circular, as drawn; to be 
timbered in best manner. Basement 
flight to be inclosed and have level rail 
and newel. Newel to first stories to 
be 10 inch octagon veneered. Base- 
ment landing to be 6 inch, fancy turned. 
Rail to be 41-2x32 1-4, toad back. Bal- 
lusters to be 2 1-4, fancy turned and fluted ; 
all of the best seasoned black walnut, and 
to have three coats of of]. Place strong 
stepe to cellar, and neat, plain stairway to 
scuttle; to be stationary. All the lamber 
need in stairs to be clear white pine; 
cellar to be spruce, and neatly dressed. 


Closets.—Fit up each story where shown 
on plan, with draws and clovets; the 
doors to them to be 11-4 thick, paneled 
and moulded; to be 6 draws to each 
passage-way, except basement, which will 
have three. Shelve all other closets as 
directed, and furnish all necessary ward- 
robe hooke, and put up the same where 
directed, 

Doors.—Basement front hall to have 
folding-doors outside, 1 1-2 inch thick, 
neatly paneled and moulded, hung with 
31-2 butt hinges, and secured with flash- 
bolts and iron swivel-bar. Rear base- 
ment to have 1 1-4 inch 4 panel door to 
outside, hung with 3 1-2 butts, and secur- 
ed with slide bolt. Sash door hung to the 
inside of the jams to rear, and sash door 
where shown in front hall, hung with 
suitable sized butts, the rear secured with 
6 inch rim lock, and front to have night- 
latch with pass-key. All the principal 
doors in basement to be 1 1-3 inch thick, 
4 panels; closets 1 1-4 inch; mortice 
locks to hall, and reversed bevel to clos- 
ets; kitchen to have plain rim; the din- 
{ng-room and hall to be best porcelain 
farniture—Kitcher's Dar Mineral—place 
flush. Door to cellar, with sash screwed 
on inefde, secured with 6inch cross bolts. 
Front doors to first stories to be made as 
drawn, 21-2 inches thick, heavily mould- 
ed outside, and have raised panels, glass 
{n upper panel, hung with silver-plated 
butt hinges, 5 x 5 inch, acorn tips, secur- 
ed with finsh bolts and 8 inch upright 
mortice lock, with pass-key. Vestibule 
doors to be 3 inches thick, upper part 
glase, double thick; the lower panel fin- 
ished to correspond with front doors, 
hung with 5x 5 inch iron butts, secured 
with flush bolts, and night-latch, pass- 
keys to fit front doors, double furniture 
to bolt doorways ; plated knobs ontside, 
best porcelain inside. Front hall to have 
folding-doors leading to parlors; all doors 
on the story, except rear, to have segment 
heads ; doors to be 2 inches thick, heavy 
raised moulding and panels. SHding- 
doors to have cnt and ground glass above 
the lock rail, neat patterns; to havo brass 
ways and 4 inch sheaves, with suitable 
sized mortice locks; double furniture. 
All other doors hang with 5 x 5 inch 
butts; have mortice locks, best porcelain 
farniture. All other doors throughout to 
be 4 panel, neatly moulded, to be 1 1-2 
inch thick, except closets and ith stories, 
which may be 1 1-4 inch, hung with suit- 
able sized butts, and 41-2 mortice locks to 
all principal doors. Second stories to 
have best porcelain furniture; 3d story 
common white; 4th, dark mineral. 


Trimming and Jambe.—All the win- 
dows having inside shutters to have 
panel backs and elbows, panel soffits 
and plain beaded back lining. Front 
doors to have panel jambe ; the 9d and 3d 
story rears to have panel backs ; 4th story 
and kitchen to trim on neatly moulded 
apron pieces and sill; all jambs through- 
out‘to be 11-4 inch, rebated and well 
blocked to receive screws. All base 
architecture, etc., taken from detail draw- 
ing. 

Cornice.—Place suitable size galvanized 
iron gutters to rears, and metal cornice to 
front, as pe? drawing. 

Back Stoope.—Piace platform and stepe 
as per drawing, to rear doorway leading 
to yard, as shown per drawing; newel 
to be 6 x6, neatly capped and corniced ; 
Ballusters 1 1-4 inch square, nestly mould- 
ed rail, &c., all of good clear pine lumber, 
put up in best manner. 

Privies and Fences.—Build privies where 
drawn in each yard, with 4x 4 chestnut 
fioor frame, 9x8 studding, clapboarded 
on the outside, and ceiled on the inside 
with mill-worked pine boards, center 


beaded ; furnish seats, rises with clamped 
lids, ete,, panel door and 4 light sash, 
tin roof; fence to be 7 feet high, of wide 
mill-worked boards, dressed both sider, 
nailed on to chestnut posts, ect 3 feet in 
the ground; post to be cased and fence 
neatly capped; extend the part next 
stoop above. 


SECOND AND THIRD STORIES. 


Plumbing.—Supply the houses with fa- 
cilities for hot and cold water. Furnish 
and put up a tank in 4th stories, made of 2 
in. pine plank, driveled and bolted in best 
manner; size, 4 x 4 feet, in clear, by 4 feet 
deep; line the tank with 4 Ib. sheet lead, 
in best manner. The supply taken from 
cistern where shown on drawing, through 
extra strong pipe, furnish 2 1-2 brass force 
and lift pump in kitchen, a 30 gallon boil- 
er, Brooklyn pressure; No. 0 Beebee's 
Range, and cast iron sink with iron legs ; 
also, wash trays with turned legs and 
covers complete; brass hinge the same. 
Fit up on 2d stories 6 feet copper-plan- 
ished shower-bath, and basins to bath- 
room; and Ist stories with counter-sunk | 
marble-tops and moulded bases ; all cocks 
to baths and basins silver plated. Make 
all necessary connections for waste over- | 
flows, &c. All pipe to be extra strong, | 
and the work done in best manner. | 


FOURTH FLOOR. 


Bells and Speaking-Tubes.—Furnieh aad | 
put up a line of epeaking-tubes, with 
plated mouth-pieces, from basement to 
9d story hall, and bell to front door, 9d 
story, and to 4th stories, in the best 
manner, 

Gas-Ptpe.—Run all the necessary pipe 
throughout the honses, leaving outlets 
where directed. The best American 
wrought iron pipe used, put together with 
cement and thoroughly tested with pump. 

Mantels and grates to be furnished by 
the carpenters; cost not to exceed eight 
hundred dollars. 

Painting.—All the wood-work usually 
painted to have three good coats, privies 
and fences two; done with the beet Atlantic 
lead and linseed ol). turpentine used; 
stair rail and ballusters to have three coats 
of oll. Front doors and sash to front and 
inside phutters to be imitation of rose: 


wood; basement, grained oak. All the 
work done inthe best manner. Tin-work 
painted one good coat, ofl paint. 

Tinning and Slating.—Roofs to be cov- 
ered with small shcet charcoal tin, put on 
in the best manner. Leaders to be 4 inch 
cross-tin. The steep pitches to be cover- 
ed with dark blue Penneylvania cut slate. 
Furnieh all necessary flushings for steep 
pitches, and the same to bo well painted 
before put on. 

Scuttles 8 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, 
furnished to each house. 

Leaders carried to ground, and connect- 
ed with drain leading to cistern. 

Place borders to all hearths; hard wood 
saddles to all doors. Fit up around 
basins and bath-tube, and do all cutting 
for plumbers, and make good after the 
same. All the material used to be tho 
best of their respective kinds, and tho 
work done in a workman-like manner. 


(|. 


TRIMMINGS AXD BASE. 


SPEAK TRUTH TO CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. EB. P. MILLER, BM. D. 


AHE whole world will ad- 
mit that children should 
be taught to speak the 
truth. Probity between 
man aad man is the basis upon 
which are founded all business and 
social relations ; veracity is the cle- 
ment necessary to inspire and pre- 
serve respect in society and in the 
family. The man who stoops to 
falsehood forfeits the esteem of his 
fellows, and is ever after looked 
upon with distrust by all who were 
cognizant of his short-comings ; and 
by as much as “ the child is father 
of the man,” by so much should he 
be imbued with the principles of 
trath, that he may not in the future 
bring forth fruits bitter to himsclf 
and to all who shall partake. 

By whom shall childron be tanght 
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truth? By you and me; by the; And not once only has he heard lin presence of achild. In all your ey; and though it is nov tangible 
minister, the doctor, the tradeaman ; | this, but, perhaps, a dozen, or twen- | dealings with hit, be sure that you 


by every one with whom the child ty,or fifty times, and his lite mind | fultill your word. 


comes in contact, but most of all; sees no difference between your | 


must he get this teaching from! 
those with whom he is most closely | 
associated—from his own family, 

from his mother, for it is she with! 
whom he has most to do. 

In infancy and early childhood, 
while the mind is yet closely folded 
and the reason quiescent, the moral 

“part of aman nature is but a germ, 
The physical expands and increases 
rapidly; its development is evident 
from day to day. When baby’s; 


saving this and his averring that 
he was not in the parlor when the 
gas-ylobe was broken, even though 
it was his own little whip with 
which the mischief was done. 


Better, far bet- 
ter, to deny a child what he might, 
without harm, receive, if you have 
said he must not have it, than to 
wive him the Jesson in lying which 
he would otherwise learn. If he 
deserves punishment, and vou have 


And again, he was with you when [said you would whip him, better 


Mrs. Adipose, the rich oil specula- 
tor’s wife called, with her dumpy 


| 


figure enveloped in a lemon-colored | ment would havedone as well, than j 


mar the little body with stripes, 
even though some lesser punish- 


satin, for which you expressed great | produce upon his soul the sear of a 
admiration; but the moment the: lie. 


door closed behind her you ex- 


But if he does not deserve it, and 


gums first disclose a pearl, it is the , claimed, “ Oh, what shocking taste! jyou have threatened recklessly, re- 


mother’s jubilee! 
creeps, the mother’s heart leaps | 
after him, and, unable to control | 
her emotion, she catches him, the 
new feat half performed, to her bo- 
som, and smothers him with Kisses! 
He climbs up by a chair, and, for 
the fist time, his little round, fat: 
feet sustain, unaided, the weight 
which in after years they will often | 
weary of. Each and all these | 


events, and many more in baby’s! 


enter my house again.” He heard 
you praise and flatter poor Mrs. 
Simple’s halt-witted child, and then 
tell the truth about it as soon as 
she was out of hearing. You have 
told him a hundred times that he 
should not have a thing, and then 
given it to him. You have told 
him as many more that if he did so 
and 80 you would whip him, and 
you did not do it. You have told 


life, which indicate his physical un-; him that if he did not stop crying, 


folding, are remembered and_re- 
counted when he, perhaps, has 
grown to manhood or been laid 
away in the silent grave, 

The mental, too, though’shadowy, 
is early apparent; the dawning is 
fuintly discernible, yet it is sufficient 
to foretell a brilliant day long ere 
the conscience is awake, long ere 
the moral faculties are moistened 
into growth. Fora child to tell a 
lie or take what is not his own be- 
fore these faculties are unfolded, is 
not criminal, nor is it necessarily 
an indication that he will grow up 
to be an unworthy member of so- 
ciety. If blessed with judicious, 
truth-loving parents, we should au- 
gur well for the future of this 
child, even though his marvelous- 
ness or his desire for gain have be- 
come so developed us to lead him 
astray; but if he has learned to lie 
from the deliberate teachings of 
his parents, of his mother, then we 
will not vouch for his veracity in 
the coming years. 

Do you lift up your hands in holy | 
horror at the idea that you have 
taught your child to lie? Do you 
protest against the imputation? 
Let us see. You know as well as I 
that children are creatures of imi-! 
tution; you know that your child | 
tries to do everything he sees others 
do; he essays to produce every 
sound that floats to him upon the 
air; he watches and mimics papa 
in all his actions, and it is the same 
with mamma. Now, think: was 
not he beside you when the servant 


announced Mrs. Blank, and you 
sent down word “not at home?” 


or was not good, the “old man,” or 
the “rats,” or the “spook ” would 
be after him, and he knows they did 
notcome. When he has questioned 
you about certain matters, you have 
answered him falsely, and he 
knows it. When he told that eun- 
ning little lic the other day, vou 
laughed all the while you were 
telling him he must not say such 
things, and, to complete the work, 
you repeated the story right before 
him to papa and others, and he was 
kissed and praised for his pretty 
wit. He secs no difference between 
a lic that mamma tells and a lic 
that he tells; no difference between 
a lie that pleases mamma and one 
that pleases him—and I confess to 
similar obtusenexs. 

Do you not see that he has been 
trained in a school of falsehood all 
his little life? and his teacher the 
one person of all others to whom 


he is to look for guidance, whose ; 


example he is to imitate, whose life 
he is to live. And now, when he 
has teld a lie that admits of no 
smiles, that can not be passed over, 
what is to be done? 
hin “with many stripes,” that he 
brings forth fruit from the seeds 
you have sown? Will you drive 
him from you to the conmission of 
darker sins? For every stripe you 


Will you beat | 


When baby! I wish that woman might never’ pent of it with tears and prayers, 


and, hambling yourself before God 
and your child, coufess your sin 


land your repentance, and Ict this 


be a Jesson that shall sink deep 


into vour heart for all coming time, 


teaching you to beware how you 
give way to the impulse of the mo- 
ment; to be cautious” how you 
threaten, and what you promise. 
Many a child has learned to lie 


from) being punished in a fit of | 


passion for something which he 
could not help, which was purely 
accidental, and for which he was 
not at all to blame. The next time 
an accident occurs, he will tell a lie 
to escape the punishment; and he 
is not to blaine for doing so. It is 
simply natural. 

The one thing most needed by 
him who is to train a child is so to 
train himeself that he shall be mas- 
ter of himself—master of his hot 
blood, master of his fiery feelings. 
He who gives way to pussion is 
often led to do and say what, in 
hig calmer moments, he will much 
regret. He who attempts to cor 
rect. a child in passion will find 
that he but throws fuel on the 
flame which he enkindles in that 
child's mind. He is almost sure to 
threaten or inflict what the child 
does not deserve, If the latter, the 
child knows it is undeserved, and a 
barrier is thereby built between 
him and the one in whom he should 
contide; and if the former. it. is 
most often the case that no future 
reference is made to the subject, 
and the lesson of lying is learned. 

Be truthful at every point in and 
of yourself, and it is an easy mat- 
ter to lead achild to know and love 
the truth. A babe lives near to 
God. His little soul has not been 
long enough separated from the 


inflict upon him lay two upon your- | Divine to be calloused by the de- 
self as the author of the mischief. ; ceptions of a worldly life; and he 


But I digress. 
Teach truth to children. How? 
Instill into their minds, both by 


knows intuitively when he is be- 
ing deceived, not so much by the 
words addressed to him as by vour 


precept and exau:; le, that God is | manner, the workings of your facc. 


truth, and that you are God’s child. 
Never swerve from the line of truth 


His little watchful eye detects at | 


once any hesitation, any discrepan- 


to him that you have teld a lic, 
yet he distrusts you, and his confi- 
} dence will become less and Jess the 
i more he sees that facts disclose your 
untruthfulness, 

Let every parent, especially every 
mother sce to it that her lips are 
;not the fountain whence tlows the 
falsehood that shall permeate and 
embitter the future of her child 
both for thine ana cor eternity. 


CLEANING Hovse.—It 1s hardly“ clean- 
ing houre * time yet, but itis uot too early 
to commence preliminary preparations, 

In March, certain antmals, which it is 
not polite to mention, but which infest 
dirty elecping rooms, begin their opent- 
thone, and it is not too soon, therefore, to 
clean bedsteads and closets. alr clothing, 
and accomplish varion* other small mat- 
ters which greatly facilitate the regular 
work when the time comes. 

Clean bedsteady thoroughly in) March 
with salt and water; dust them with Per- 
sian powder (venuine), or apply corrosive 
sublimate with a feather to every crack 
and crevice, and yun will not be haunted 
by vermin. 

In cleaning closets, first remove every- 
thing from them, and hang the clothing 
outtoatr. Sweep, dust, and eernb them 
well; fill up holes, if there are any, with a 
mixture of chloride of lime and putty, 
dust Persian powder upon all the ledses 
and into the interstices, and you will be 
free of roaches, Moths, and buys for the 
summer. 

In cleaning rooms the same rule ap- 
ples. Clean well, fill ap boles and crev- 
ices, dust: powder round the edges, and 
moths and mice will disappear or tuke 
refuge In the cellar, whence a good cat, 
ora little chloride of Mme (used dry) will 
soon dislod:e them. 

There ia no need for any house to be 
troubled at all with vermin. The proper 
means and a little care at the right time 
will prevent infinite aunoyance after- 
ward, and much destruction of property. 

Remember, soap should never be used 
upon grained wood ; cold tea cleans it best 
of anythin. 

Never fron lace window-curtains, and 
be careful not to make them &ve with 
judigo. Stretch them upen a mattrass 
to dry, pinning down crrefully the ex- 
treme edge of every point or scollop. 

In starching clothes, mix raw starch 
with water, and pour doiling water upon 
it, but do not boil the starch. It will 
take ubont half the usual quantity. Stir 
it round withalittle end of spermacett 
candle to make it irom glossy. 


The following two receipts are excel- 
lent: 


1 Wintr Movstain Cane.—One pound 
flour, one pound eugar, half pound but- 
“ter, six ges, one cap of milk, one small 
{ tea-spoontul of euleratus dissolved in the 
milk. 

Bake like Jelly-cake, four in nuniver. 
: Frost the first cake on top, la@on another 
‘and frost in like manner. and in like man- 
; her the other two. When all are done, 
| even the edges with a knife and frost the 
sides, and the ** Whitey Mountain” is fin- 
| ipkeds 


1868. 


Frosting for the White Mowntatn Cake.— 
Whites of four egge made thick with 
sifted refined sucar. Beat the egge to 
standing froth and add the sugar and juice 
of one lemon, Do not put the cake by 
the fire to harden the frosting. 

The White Motntain cake is very nice 
indecd, particularly for weddings or par- 
ties, 

Cottauk Caket.—One cup of butter, 
three cups of enzgur, two cups of sweet 
mbik, one quart of flour mixed with four 
tex-spoontius of cream of tartar, two tea- 
epoonnis of soda dissolved in the milk, 
two eggs, one pound of raisins, half pound 
of citron. Makes a large cake, 

K.S.F. 

Cor7acE Pupprne.—One heaping pint 
flour, haf enp sugar, one egg, one cup 
milk, one tea-spoonful soda dissolved in 
the milk, two ofeream of tartar rubbed dry 
inthe flour, Eat with wine or brandy 
sauce. 

Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cup mollas- 
ges, one teaspoonful salt ina cup of cold 
weter, one tea-spoonful soda, piece of 
butter size of an egg, one tea-spoonful 
giuger, cloves, or any other spices, Nour 
enonsh for astiff batter, Buke au hour if 
the oven is moderate. 

SuneriseE Cake.—One cup butter, one 
swect milk, two cups coffee sugar, three 
eggs, one tea-spoonful soda, one and a 
half tea-spoonfal crcam of tartar, flour to 
mike as stiff as cup-cake, This will 
mike two loaves of cake, or one loaf of 
exke, and put the remainder in two 
round tin plates, and you will have enough 
for w nice Washington pie, with a lite 
jelly of any kind put between them, 


Brown Breav.—Three cups of Indian 
meal, one of rye, one of wheat flour, one 
pint sour milk, one tca-spoon soda and 
salt, half cup molasses. Mix well, put it 
ina two-quart pail, set it ina kettle of 
boiling water and let it boil three hours, 
Do not have water enough to boil into 
the pail. 

EXceLtent Breakrast Cakes. — A 
large tea-spoonftl of baking powder mix- 
ed dry, with about three-quarters pound 
flour, a piece of lard the size ofa large 
walnut, a little ealt, as much cold milk as 
will motsten the above—which isto be 
mixed with a spoon or knife very lightly 
and very quickly; rollout to half an inch 
in thickuess, cut into cakes with the top 
of a drudginz-box, and put them imme- 
diately on a hot griddle, or into a warm 
oven, 

SrovuLpen oF VEAL (EN SURPRISE.) — 
Larct veal with elips of sweet salt pork, 
and Jemon-pecl cut thin; make a stufting 
the saine as fora fillet of veal, only mix 
it with half a pint of oysters chopped 
small; stu your veal with this, and put 
it toetew with Just euflicient water to 
cover it. Let it stew very gently till 
quite tender; then take it up, skim off 
all the fat from the liquor, and add some 
lemon-juice, mushroom ketchup, the 
crumbs of arull grated fine, hulf a pint 
of oysters, a pint of cream, aad a bit of 
butter rolled in flour. Let this sauce 
thicken over the fire, and serve it over 
the veal. Garnieh the di-h with oysters 
dipped im butrer and fried, aud vlices of 
toasted pork, 


To Roast a Goosxr.—Have the goose 
Prepared the night previous tu cuoking, 
Fill the body with a stuffing of bread, 
fase, thyme, alittle onion, and sume 
mashed Iriah potatoes, and a very little 
butter. Add salt and pepper and yolk of 
Csy, and baete the eame as a turkey. 
Pour off most of the fat that drips trom 
the goose, or the yravy will be two rich. 
The gravy is the eaine as for turkcy. Ap- 
Ple-sauce to be served with it. 


To Roast A TURKEY.—Wash the turkey 
very clean, and let it He in weak salt and 
water over night. When ready to put to 
roast, rub it dry in the inside, and sprinkle 
inalittle pepper. Makea stuffing of two- 
thirds wheat bread and one-third corn 
bread, rubbed flue, and softened with 
butter and beaten yolk of egy, and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper, parsley, and cel- 
ery. Mix the etufting well together, and 
fill the turkey. Rub the breast of the tur- 
key with salt, pepper, and butter. Have 
water and lard in your dripping-pan, and 
buste often. lt will require three honrs to 
roast, Pea fowl and Guinea fowl are 
roasted and dressed in the same way. 
Cranberry-xance fa almost: indispensable 
with this dish. Celery, too, usually ac- 
companies it. 


To Roast «4 Duck.—Prepare it for the 
spit in the same way ae au yuose. Stuf 
with ease, onion, thyme, bread-crumba, 
and butter, and baste them well with ealt 
and water and their own gravy. It will 
require an hour to cook. Serve with cur- 
rant jelly or apple-sauce. 


CmckKEN Pre with Kick.—Cat up three 
yonny chickens into joints. and drop 
them into weak salt and water fora half 
an hour, Have ready two quarts of rice 
boiled, but not steamed, into which stir 

;a pound and vu quacter of butter, a quart 
pot milk, a little sult, and six well-beaten 
;ezge. Put into your baking-dish half the 
‘quantity of this mixture, and place the 
chicken and a few slices of ham Init. 
Then pour in the remainder of the rice 
and evg, and rub a little flour and milk 
smoothly together, and put on the top, 
to make It brown nicely. This pte will 
be sutticient for twenty persons. 

CiickEN SALAD.—Take two well-boiled 
chickens, and, when cold, cut into small 
pieces, removing the skin and bone. 
Mix with this cut chicken four times as 
much cut celery (or lettuce-heads and cel- 
ery mixed) as you have chicken. Season 
with salt and pepper to yourtaste. Take 
the yolks of eight hard-boiled eggs, and 
wush them to a paste with the back ofa 
epoon, using a few table epoonftils of cold 
water to eoften them. To this add a little 
salt, four table-spoonfuls of made mustard, 
four table-epoontuls of melted butter, and 
eix spoontuls of salad oil, with cight table- 
spoonfuls vinegar, Rub these together 
until they are quite emooth. Half an hour 
before the salad is sent to table, mix thie 
dressing thoroughly with the chicken and 
cclery.—Dizie Cookery. 

Tne REQUISITES OF A Goop CooK.—"*I 
was a printer,’ says Louis Enstache Ude, 
in his pretace to the fourteenth edition of 
hia French Cook, “then a ladies’ hair- 
drexser, afterwarda a Jeweler and en- 
yraver (on stone as well as metal): I Hke- 
wise gained several prizes in the National 
School of Desigu. My intelllgence made 

_me master of the trades above mentioned, 
and none of them requires «ve as is 
neceesary to form a goud cook." 


Cure ror Necrateta.—Talf a drachm 
ofzal-animonin in an«unce of amy bh or-wa- 
ter, to be taken a tea-xpoonfal at a dose, 
and the doze repeated several times, at 
intervals of five minutes, if the pain be 
not relicved at once. Talf-a-dozeu ditfer- 
ent persons have once tricd the receipt, 
and in every case an immediate cure was 
effected. In one, the sufferer, a lady, had 
been affected for more than a week, and 
her physician was unable to alleviate her 
sufferings, when a eolution of aa.-am- 
monia in camphor-watcr relieved her ina 
few minutes, : 

Cure For:& Cotp mv tae Heap.—Dr. 
Paillon, of France, announces what he 

| considere to be a new method of curing. a 
cold in the head. It consists in inhaling 


through the nose the emanations of am- 
monia Contained in asinelling-bottle, If 
the renee of emell ix completely obliterat- 
ed, the bottle should be kept under the 
nose untilthe pungency of the volatile al- 
kali is felt. The bottle is then removed, 
but only to be re-applied after a minnte; 
the second application, however, should 
not be long, that the patient may bear it. 
This casy operation being repeated seven 
or cight times In the course of five min- 
utes, but always very rapidly, except the 
first time, the nostrils become free, the 
sense of sinell is restored, and the secre- 
tion of the irritating mucus is stopped. 
This remedy is eaid to be peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to singers. 


PoTATOFS ALA MAITRE D'HoteLt.—The 
potatoes are steamed and peeled. Pota- 
tovs should be put in a steamer over a 
vessel of boiling water, and not info bofl- 
ing water. The skin Is more easily re- 
moved, and the potatoes are much better 
cooked than when builed, Pat 1 0z, but- 
terin a pan on the fire; when melted. add 
a sinall table-spoonful of four, then milk, 
about a pint toreven potatoes, As soon 
ag the milk rives it fs done: but itinust be 
stirred all the time. Slice the potatoes, 
turn them into the eauce, add parsley 
chopped fine, and they will be ready to 
serve, 

ArrLe Toast.—Cut six apples in four 
quarters each, take the core out, pecland 
cut them in slices; put ina saucepan an 
ounce of butter, then throw over the ap- 
ples about two ounces of white pounded 
sugar and two table-spoonfuls of water; 
put the saucepan on the fire, let it stew 
quickly, tone them up, or stir with a 
spoon: a few minutes will do them. 
When tender, cut two or three slices of 
bread half an inch thick, put in a fry- 
ing-pan two ounces of butter, put on the 
fire; when the butter is melted, put in 
your bread, which fry of a nice yellowish 
color; when nice and crisp, take them 
ont, place them on a dish, a little white 
sugar over, the apples about one inch 
thick. Serve hot. 


SiupLte BREAD Pupp" --Tuake the 
crumbs of a stale roll, pour over it one 
pint of boiling milk, and set it by to cool. 
When quite cold, beat it ap very fine with 
2 oz. butter, sifted engar sufficient to 
sweeten it; grate in half a nutmeg, and 
add 3g Ib. well-washed currants; Deat up 
three eggs, separately, and thea mix them 
up with the rest, adding, if desired, a few 
strips of candied orange-peel. All the in- 
gredients must be beaten up together for 
about half an honr, as the lightness of 
the pudding dependa upon that. Put tt in 
a buttered mould, and boil for an hour, 
When it is dished, pour sauce over the 


E 


tors will please remember that numu- ! 


Notice to Contrisvrons.—Contribu- 
scripts 


upon them. Also, that if manuscript is 
to be returned, stamps must be inclosed 
to pay for it. We can not answer letters 
of inquiry as to whether we want certain 
manuscript, because we don't know till 
we have seen It. Neither can we promise 
to engage as regular contributors the five 
handred ** tnexperfenced” young writere 
who request us to do 80, partly becunse 
the magazine would not be large enough 


to hold their lucubrations, pardy because 


to secure attention, must have + 
price, or compensation expected, marked | 


we prefer experienced writers, axa gencral 
rule, to inexperienced ones, 


An ‘old anubscriber’ writes: ‘ Your 
Magazine is far iu advance of all others, 
and is worthy of every praise, since you 
are willing to answer a subscriber's re- 
quest. 1 would beg of you to please and 
sive us a lst of pretty names (given), 
both bovs and girls, not common ones; 
also what colors ought to go together.” 

Nanmea.—Girlt: Marybel, Ruthella, Hil- 
da, Vivian, Vida, feminine of David (sig- 
nifleation, dedored), Aldona, Nina, Cora, 
Carissima (dearcef), Constance, Violetta, 
Blanche. Mand, Bertha, Grace, Wilhelmi- 
ua, Pauline, Honora, Suzette, Lilian, Vie- 
toring, Celestine, Natalie, Georgina, 
Claire, Beatrice, Marguerite, Genevieve, 
Geraldine. 

Boys’ names: Raymond, Rutherford, 
Seymour, Bernard, Cecil. Eugene, Victor, 
Livingston, Almar, Clinton, Albert, Chi- 
chester, Paul, Carl, Guy, Arthur, Harring. 
ton, Louis, Alfred, Gilbert, Kezinald, 
Lionel. 

Perhaps this Het, all that we can re- 
Member at present, of names not * com- 
mon” will do, especially as we have not 
space for more. 


Colors that go together can hardly be 
told Jp a paragraph, because so mach de- 
pends on shades of color. With black 
and white, of course, any color can be 
worn; and this is true of nearly all the 
neutral tints, auch, for instance, ag the 
grays and browns. With pearl-eray. how- 
ever, we may remark, that crimson forms 
an admirable contrast; with jron-gmy, 
scariet; with stone-gray, blue. Green 
and brown go nicely together, also brown 
and the bright Mexican blue. Black aud 
purple and black and green contrast hap- 
pily, alxo mauve and ceria (cherry) blue, 
and white and cold-color and black with 
scarict thrown in. Blue aud green have 
always becn suppored antagonistic, until 
the celebmted “42d plnid™ rendered 
the union popular, We would not advise 
this as a combination, however. Lisht 
green and white lace, with a little scarlet 
thrown in, is in much better taste. 


E. C. F. tnelores subsc.intions, and 
writes: “I shall soon be able vo have 
this club full, when befzho! fer: squint 
at old Webster, which Lean assure (next 
to my gitting married) will be the hap- 
piest moment of my life: and, dear editor 
and beau monde of fashions, lonz may you 
both live to enjoy the far-epread fame 
which your object ofdoing good in the be- 
stowal of such valuable sifts has achleved, 
which the poor can now obtain as well 
as the rich throngh your instrumentality, 
Again I would euy, ‘Long live Demo- 
rest!*"* 


ALILM.C. says ina postscript: Your 
Magazine was greaulys improved this year, 
and if it continucs to improve there will 
soon be no roonl forimprovement. Iwish 
you & lurge number of new subscribers in 
the new year, and great success gener. 
aly.” 

“Trre Setrer.'—The chances for 
employment at type-setting are less than 
, formerly, Several offlees in this city that 
used to employ yirls and women have 
discharged them, and taken on men, The 
reasons given are that they do not make 
“clean copy.” that they can ouly work 
certain hours in the dwy, aud are less 
rapid and lesa available than men, Three 
months would euflice to learn the mere 
routine of type-setting., A much longer 
period would be required to become an 
expert. 

“THe Conse AND Crown."-—-The man- 
uscript is too long to be available at pres> 
ent. dt has been auuiled to you. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Keer Corr.—Novices in literature, who 


E. C. Freeport.—Your story was ac- 


send mannecript to editors and publish- | cepted, and your name placed on the 


ers, should kecp a copy of it, and thus save 
the tronble and expense of retarning if it 
is not wanted. 


Mra. H. A. B. adds to her letter inclos- 
ing subscriptions: “I hope to be able 
shortly to eend you many more names, 
since your book Is growing daily in favor; 
in fact I scarcely find time to read mine. 
It is always ‘out.’ Then you offer such 
inducements for clubs, it is well worth 
while trying to get them.” 


Ovr “Business Barean™ increases in 
activity and usefulness. A correspondent 
in Iowa writes: 

‘“We received the trunk containing the 
goode you eent two or three weeks ago, 
and would have sent an acknowledgment 
at the time, but have been waiting to 
complete the club which I incloee with 
this letter. It would be imporsible for 
me to tell you how more than pleased we 
were with the articles. Indeed, the own- 
er of the dainty little hood and cloak— 
who, by the way, is not giren to kissing— 
exclaimed very enthusiastically, ‘*Oh, 
how I wonld love to throw my arms 
around Madame Demorest's neck, and 
ies her the sweetest /"" Accept our earnest 
thanks for your kindness and care shown 
in their selection, and believe me, 

‘* Most truly yours, Mrs. M. B. J.” 


M.S. M.5§., in a pleasant letter, saya: 
“T have just been looking over my last 
number of Demorest for the twentieth 
time at least this evening. I am better 
pleased with it every number I reccive. 
Such a variety of beantiful braiding pat- 
terns my fast number contains! I can 
hardly decide which I like beet. It is such 
a pleasant companion for dull, dreary 
winter evenings like this, Ican scarcely 
wait for my next number to come. I am 
always on the qui rive, and will hail its 
arrival with glad impatience.” 

Answer: The patterns are sent in per- 
forated paper, for the prices mentioned, 
postage free. If yon had not claimed the 
premium for a emall club, the additional 
names would entitle you to the premium 
allowed for the whole number of names 
sent. Accept congratulations on your 
change of name. 


FE. M. C. incloses a aketch for publica- 
tion, and adds: ** [have marked the price, 
bnt I do not want the money; but, oh! 
dear Demorest, I do want your Magazine, 
Thave been a subscriber to it ever since 
it was firet started; but this year my hus- 
band has sustained severe losses in busi- 
ness, and I find myself unable to esub- 
ascribe for any of my favorite publications. 
I have heen taking the Ledger, Harpers’, 
Peterson's, and your Magazine, and I can, 
as I will be compelled to, give the others 
up without much regret, though I will 
miss them too; but your Magazine I feel 
as if I can not get along without.” 

Your sketch is accepted, and the Maga- 
zine has been mailed to your address. 

Mrs. M. B. W.—The Dress Chart is ac- 
companied by full instructions. To be- 
come a proficient in its use, you mnat 
carefully read and follow the given direc- 
tione. The great point is to learn to 
meneure correctly, and for this purpose 
you muet practice meaenring an individ- 
ual until yon become so experienced 
that every time you take her measures 
within the course of the day yon can get 
the same result. This will be an aseur- 
ance that your work isaccurate. Becare- 
fal not to draw your tape too tight, and 
do not leave it over loose. Let it be‘easy, 
eo that the drees may feel comfortable 
and eet gracefully. The Chart iv a suffi. 
clent guide to enable you to cnt and fit 
perfectly. 


books. There was eome delay about the 
“Atlantic,” as we wish to get a list, but 
you have certainly received it ere this. 
The other manuscript mentioned was re- 
turned to you. 


“DEPORTMENT."’ — There are many 
books of etiquette, but the larger num- 
ber are utterly worthless. There is no 
standard work of this description. 

Mrs. W. H. B., in a letter inclosing 
her subscription, writes:—* I have been 
a subscriber to your invaluable Monthly 
for three ycars, and feel that it is neces- 
sary to my happiness to renew my sub- 
scription for another year. It seems like 
an old friend. Many a lonely hour has 
been beguiled by its pleasing stories. I 
hope to be able to renew my subscription 
yearly as long as I dire. I wan going to 
write, as long as it ie published, but I 
imagine that it will continue to be pub- 
liehed for many years tocome. My little 
brother is a eubecriber to ‘Young Amer- 
ica,’ and thinks it is a delightful little 
work.”’ 


Mra. C. H.—Your letter could not be 
answered by letter, as you gave no State 
in your address, 

The stamped night-drees and chemise 
patterns are went in perforated paper for 
fifty and seventy-five cents. The cost 
completed in cotton would be five dollars ; 
in linen, eight. 

Calico dresses are only gored as wrap- 

pere. ‘ 
The newest way to make calico dresses 
is with a deep yoke, square or pointed, 
to which skirt and body are attached in 
one piece and belted In. 

The price of such a collar would be 
from two to five dollars, according to 
quality. 

Sr. Pavia, Vicrorta.—We regret that 
we must decline your offer. 

Mrs. J. P. B.—There was a mistake. 
The last was accepted, and Y. A. has been 
mailed to the address. 


AN Invienant Letren-Wrrirer.—A 
lady, signing her name Adclia E. Richard- 
son, has written a very indignant letter, 
requesting us to return her $12 in money 
or send her a specified number of maga- 
zines as an equivalent, and threatens to 
“publich" us if we don't doit. To save 
her the trouble, we have undertaken to 
publish ourselves, 

The reavon why the magazines have not 
been eent is, simply, that each time the 
lady haw written she has failed togive the 
name of the State, heading her letters 
only Northficld. Now, there are twenty 
different Northfields in as many different 
States, and which of these claims *‘Adelia 
E. Richardson’ we do not know. When 
her firet letter arrived, requesting speci- 
men copies of the magazine, two were 
sent at a venture, with the natural suppo- 
sition that if they reached their proper 
dertination the next letter would contain 
full address. Letter and money came, but 
still no complete address. Where the 
first two magazines were sent was for- 
gotten, and now we have before us an in- 
dignant epistle demanding money or mag- 
azines, but innocent, as before, of State or 
County. Will anybody send us the name 
of the State which has a Northfield, and 
which has a Mrs. or Miss Adelia E. Rich- 
ardeon ? 


NEW PREMIUM ALBUMS FOR TWO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received some very neat and 
desirable albums which we have deter- 
mined to offer as a premium for two eub- 
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leather paneled bindings, fine clasp, dur- 


able finish, and capable of holding twen- 
ty-four pictures. They are altogether 
euperior to anything of the kind offered 
before for the aame number of subscribers, 
and we advise our friends to make an ef- 
fort to secure one before they are all gone. 


———- © e__—__ 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


We have received a great many letters 
of congratulation upon the beauty and 
usefulness of our new premiums, Ladice 
can now get almost everything they want 
for nothing, by obtaining subscribers for 
this Mayazine. 

One lady has supplied herself with a 
sewing-machine, a melodeon, and this 
year with a heautifal set of silver at our 
expenre ; another with asewing-machine, 
a Webster's dictionary, and recently a set 
of allver forks. Hundreds of others have 
done as much and more; but these have 
been done without special effort in suc- 
cessive years in getting single clubs. 

Our premiums are of the best quality, 
and ladies obtaining them secure some- 
thing that will last a lifetime. 

Now, ladies, if yon want a silk dreas, 
you have only to aay so, and send on the 
names, and we stand ready to supply a 
handsome one cheerfully, without any 
grumbling or black looke, such as the 
most charming of wives sometimes get, 
when they make such a request, from 
their ‘‘obtase " husbands. 

Or, is it a set of silver forks, spoons, 
dinner or tea knives, a piano, a sewing- 
machine, a parlor organ, melodeon, a tea- 
service of china, a party set of crystal— 
these, or anything else preferred, of equal 
value, are at the command of any and all 
of our friends who send us the required 
number of subscriptions. 

We do not lay claim to any magical 
power, but we can command the treasurer 
of the earth to any extent that may be re- 
quired by those who love us and aid usin 
our work. 


———__+¢e—__—_ 


AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Tux first thing that a thoughtful man 
does now-a-days, on getting married, is 
to ineure his life for the benefit of his 
wife, and, possibly, fature children. Few 
men can think of the posribillty of leav- 
ing those nearest and dearest to them un- 
provided for, without doing something to 
ward off the evil, and life insurance has 
always been the easiest and moet available 
plan. 

Formerly, there wag the great objection 
to life insurance that a man forfcited all 
he paid in, excepting in case of death. 
This is not the case with modern compan- 
fea, and eepecially not with the American 
Popular Life Insurance Company, who 
simply offer a fair chance for investment 
of capital and a provision in cage of death, 
which sets the mind at rest at once in re- 
gard to the future fate of wife and chil- 
dren. This company offers several new 
features which are well worthy of consid- 
eration. To persons of eound constitu- 
tion, good habits, long-lived ancestry, and 
healthful occupation, they offer preminms 
at less rates than when the chances are 
not £0 favorable to long life. 

They aleo issue a great variety of poll- 
cies, one of which is an ‘‘ endowing ” pol- 
icy, which will farnish a bridal outfit for 
a daughter or a bueinees partnership for 
acon on coming of age. We believe this 
company to be sound and equitable in its 
method of dealing, and recommend per- 
eons who wish to insure to send to their 
office, Wo. 419 Broadway, and got a circu- 
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PREMIUM LAMPS. 
Goon lamps are very desirable where 
gas has not been introduced or is not 
used; and from observation and experi- 
ence we are convinced that there are none 
superior, and, eo far as we know, none 
equal to Ives’ Patent Lamps, which we 
have therefore secured among onr list of 
premiums. One of the special advantages 
of these lamps is that they are filled and 
lghted without removing the globe or 
’ chimney, and can be need with legs liahil- 
| ity toaccident. Incidentally, they present 
| the advantage of beanty of design and 
‘ uniform excellence of manufacture. We 
have used them in the form of table- 
lamps, chandelicrs, swinging lamps. etc., 
for upward of a ycar, and never knew an 
an Ives chimney to break. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Ives has 
introduced that great dexideratum, a thor- 
oughly non-explosive and pure kerosene 
ofl; the Infamone mixtures in cop- 
mon ure throughout the country are 
daily putting thourands of lives in 
danger. By a complete and expensive 
process of distillation and refining, the 
inflammable and dangerous propertics 
(gasoline, naphtha, etc.) of the crude pe- 
troleum are removed, the prexence of 
which in ‘cheap,’ partially-refined oii 
renders them not only explosive and un- 
safe, but their more rapid consumption in 
the lamp proving them to be anything but 
“cheap” or economical, The fact that 
the xo-called “ kerosene accidents * occur 
almort without exception among the poor- 
er people, who feel compelled to buy whut 
is sold at the lowest price, shonid con- 
vince everyone that the few cents a_gal- 
lon supposed to be saved is more than 
balanced by the constant hazard of explo- 
sion, saying nothing of the increaxed con- 
eumption of ofl, hard, stiff wick, mean 
light, bad smells, and the like. We advise 
those interested to buy one of Mr. Ives" 
lamps, or obtain enough subscribers to 
the Mope. Monru tr to get one for noth- 
ing. and then try his new non-explosire, 
pure kerosene oil. We think they will 
find that both will ** pay."’ 


°eo—_— 


NEW PREMIUMS—LADIES’ 
ING-CASES, 

Aone our new and elegant as well as 
most useful premiumes, we are happy to 
announce Ladice’ Dressing-Cases, of ex- 
cellent style and quality, which we will 
send for six subscribers. The case is 
bound in Russia leather, very compact 
and complete, and contains divisions, 
furnished with powder-box and acent- 
bottle mounted in silver, hair- brush, 
tooth-brush, comb, mirror bound with 
leather, and place for soap. The sewing 
implementa are of the finest ateel, and in- 
clude file, bodkin, nice sciszors, tweezers, 
needle-case, etc. The article isaltogether 
very superior for the number of subscri- 
bers for which it is offered, and just what 
all ladies want. 

—— 4 


THE GARDEN. 

Tuosy of our readers who posecas a 
garden will be interested in the announce- 
ment of Mr. James Vick, which may be 
found in another column. Mr. Vick is 
well known in Rochester and Western 
New York as one of the largest importers 
in choice eeeds and plante, and also as an 
artist and enthueiaet in hie beautiful pro- 
fession. He is aleo an honest and honor- 
able man, and persons eending to him for 
ecods and plante may rely upon getting 
the beet quality. His ** Mlustrated Guide™ 
is one of the beet garden manuals extant, 
and tells how to cultivate as well as what 
to cnitivate in gardens, in pots, iu hang- 

| iug backete, etc, Send for one. 
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COME TO ME IN DREAMS. 


Poetry by GEV. D. PRENTICE, Esq. Music by Dr. W. J. WETMORE, 


Andante e Grazioso. —_—_——_ 
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THEE IMPROVIDENT WIFE. 


Mrs. GEORGIANNA BROWN. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


SH Georgianna Brown 

Was the model of the town. 
When she came and went, 

All the people near and far, 

As the moth does at the star, 
Gazed in wonderment. 


Pes. Georgianna Brown 

Had a handsome houre in town, 
And two coaches big— 

One in which to lean and lop, 

Open, with a falling top, 


And, besides, a gig. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
Had a robe of eider-down, 
Lined with crimson stuff, 
And three India shawls—one blue, 
One antique, and one quite new— 
And a sable muff. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
Had an amber satin gown, 
Trimmed with fine old point: 
Pearls and diamonds, strings on strings, 
And, on every finger, rings 
Almost to the joint. 


RS, Georgianna Brown 
Had new bonnets for her crown 
Every spring and fall— 
Two to walk and two to ride, 
And two other ones beside, 
Twelve a year In all. 


2 
RS. Georgianna Brown 
& Had a bath where one might drown, 
And two dressing-rooms : 
Serving-men and serving-maids, 
Of all colors and all grades, 
Waiters, cooks, and grooms. 


RS. Georgianna Brown, * 
©%* She could dance the gayest down 
In her dancing days ; 
And at balls her jewels fine 
Made the train behind her shine 
Like a comet's blaze. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
Was the beauty of the town, 
As was very clear 
Unto all who drank her wine, 
And she asked her friends to dine 
: Twice or thrice a year. 


RS. Georgianna Brown 
Was the saint that saved the town 
When it came to pass 
That malarias prevaile:, 
Or the cholera assailed— 
But, alas! alas! 


ap OR this Georgianna Brown, 
“| Saint and beauty of the town, 
S Fortune's favoring past, 
And her husband, John, who made 
All the wealth by means of trade, 
Wearied out at last. 


Rex a time had Mr. Brown 
“5 Paced his chamber up and down, 


Sorely vexed ang grim, 
That his wife should be so songht 
As to never have a thought 

To bestow on him! 


Sy 
gore joy had Mr. Brown 
Of his coach or house in town, 
Of his meat or wine. 
| Friends were here, and friends were there, 
So there was not anywhere 
Left for him, in fine. 


i rp the honse and satin gown,” 
| Cet Once he whispered Mrs. Brown,, 
G * Half the charming lies.” 
| Oh, you cruel bear!’ she said. 
| Then he took it in his head 
To unseal her eyes. 


NE fine morning Mrs. Brown, 

1 ( Waking in her house in town, 
Found no husband there! 

Only just his coat and hat, 

Trowsers, jacket and cravat, 
Hanging on a chair! 


RAIGHTWAY rose up Mrs. Brown, 
And in pretty dressing-gown, 
And with hair unbound, 
Fluttered wildly on and on, 
Crying, ‘John! O dearest John!” 
But no John was found. 


WENTY men got Mrs. Brown, 
¢ Some to cry about the town, 
xe) Some the creeks to drag ; 
But the worst at once to say, 
Johnny Brown had run away 
With his money-hag! 


H, the lofty Mrs. Brown, 
She was terribly cut down 
In her day of pride; 
Forty creditors at once 
Calling John a crazy dunce, 
And a knave beside. 


resi 


N the first place, Mrs. Brown 
Parted with her eider-down ; 
Then she gold her grays; 
| Next her diamonds and her shaw), 
| So she didn't look at all 
Like a comet's blaze. 


Sef ssenanes Mrs. Brown 
Sold her amber satin gown, 

: Point-lace flounce and all; 
Then her friends began to cry, 
Tossing up their heads so high, 

“Pride must have a fall!’ 


Y-AND-BY poor Mrs. Brown 

Sold her handsome house in town, 
Being pressed by need; 

China, cutlery and glass, 

Plate, and fixtures for the gas— 

Everything, indeed. 


ae) 
HEN her friends began to frown 
/ When they met poor Mrs. Brown, 
\S And to say with scorn, 
Each to each, in whispers low, 
‘* Homely, isn’t she? and so 
Dowdy and forlorn !"* 


NE and all alike looked down 
On her, calling Mr. Brown 
“Such a horrid man !"* 
Some upon her grief would scoff, 
Some even left the Georgia off 
And called her only Annc! 


HUTS forsaken, Mra. Brown 
¢ Left her friends, and left the town, 
And in due time found 
And hired a cottage neat and small, 
With a rose-vine on the wall, 
And some garden ground. 


( 
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HERE, alone, lived Mrs. Brown, 
Wearing just a simple gown, 
And, with patient feet, 
Going here and going there, 
Where the poor and wretched were, 
Doing alms-deeds sweet. 


Q 
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HEN the sky was all a-frown, 
At her window Mrs. Brown 
Sat and sewed one day ; 
In the west the sun was low, 
And the little flakes of snow 
Made the garden gray. 


8 F a sudden Mrs. Brown, 
7 Looking from her window down, 
A Saw, with heart clate, 

John, whom she had mourned as dead, 
bs With a face all rosy red, 
A Coming through the gate! 


For her life she couldn't frown, 
And to scolding fall ; 
Just the handsomest of men 
Seemed her Johnny to her then, 
And the best withal. 


x Gree Mrs. Brown, 


, 


ORTH she ran, and iu her bliss | 
Gave him welcome, kiss on kiss. 
“Of atruth,” said Brown, 
“* Such delight is cheaply bought, 
Thongh it costs a wife unsought, 
And a house in town!"* 


———_e @e 
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A CLERGYMAN, one Sunday, at the cloge 
of his sermon, gave notice to the congre- 
gation, that in the couree of the week he 
expected to go ona mission to the hea- 
then. One of his parishioners exclaimed, 
“Why, my dear sir, you have never told 
us one word of this before. What shall 
we do’''—" Oh, brother,” said the min- 
ister, “‘ I don't expect to go ont of town.” 


“MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


| shakes the yielding boy. 


| ness. 


BY J. B. 


HE rain poured in torrents. 
November gusts shook 
the unlatched blinds, as 
an angry school-master 


It was growing dark, too, but one 
could see that neither rain nor wind 
nor coming night prevented a deli- 
cate-looking gitl (who leaned on a 


| strong arm) from walking acroas a 


water-soaked street, in rich clothes 
and delicate shoes, to a plain-look- 


|ing house, whose friendly door 
| opened to receive an evidently ex- 
| pected guest. A moment’s glimpse 


of a gas-lighted parlor, with a glow- 
ing grate, and then all was rain and 
darkness again. If you could have 
looked through: the closely-drawn 
curtains, you might have seen a gen- 
tleman in black stand for two or 
three minutes in front of the brave 
couple, then a bow from each in 
token of assent to something which 
had been addressed to them, and 
the gentleman in black, with folded 
hands, offering a prayer. 

In ahouse a mileand a half away, 
the same unfriendly rain was beat- 
ing against the window where a 
matronly woman stood, shading the 
light of the room by a hand against 
either cheek, peering into the dark- 
Then she turned her car to 
catch each passing sound. 

“I wish she would come!” she 
said aloud, looking from the dreary 
window to the cheerful fire and 
well-spread table before it. 

“Come, wife, let’s have supper,” 
sald the rough voice of her drip- 
ping husband from the next room, 
as he thumped the water from his 
soaking hat, and stamped and shook 
himself generally. 

“ Where's Anna?” was the quick 
reply. “Surely, you haven’t come 
without the child!” 

“They say she hasn't been at the 
rooms. What time did she leave 
home?” 

“ About four o’clock. I had sent 
her on an errand to Paul’s, but 
when I saw it looked like a storm I 
tried to persuade her not to go. 
She had on her best, too, and her 
shoes were thin as paper. I hope 
she isn’t out in the storm, and 
you've missed her.” 

“Y'm terribly hungry; suppose 
we take a bite, and then I’ll drive 
back again and see what I can find. 
She knows too much to be owt in 
the storm.” 

Poor Mrs. Wilson wasn’t sure 
about that, but she poured a cup of 
tea for her practical husband with- 
out waiting. Nota bite could she 
eat, though cold ham and hot bis- 


cuita, and rich, brown doughnuts 
disappeared as quickly as ever be- 
fore her hungry lord. 


A sound of passing wheels, and 


Mrs. Wilson flew to the door. Yes, 
they stopped at the gate, and she 
began to laugh at her fears. 


“ Some one has met the child and 


brought her home.” 


But it was not Anna's voice that 


called out from under a big bluc 


umbrella, 

“Don’t be feeling too bad, Mrs. 
Wilson ; I stopped to tell you, and 
hope you'll not take it too hard.” 
It was the kindly voice of her next 
neighbor, Mrs. Mull, who was re- 
turning from town to her own 
home, a few rods further on. “I 


stopped to tell you, and hope you'll 


not take it toohard,asI said. You 
know the friend I’ve been to you 
this twenty years, and I never al- 
lowed it would be me to bring sor 
row to your heart.” 

“What is it? Don’t keep a body 
in suspense. What's happened to 
Anna?” 

“It's that that'll trouble you, 
then. Anna’s married. It’s just 
now that I knew it, and you'll find 


her at Parson Dane's if you’re not 


too late.” 


Of course she would not be too 


late. Even Mr. Wilson dropped his 


saucer and doughnut, and threw on 


his hat in a twinkling, while his 
wife was ready before him to step 
into the buggy, which was still 
standing under the shed with old 
Whitey ready for a start. 

Neither of them knew whether 
the moon shone or the sun, but old 
Whitey dashed over the road in 
double-quick time, and a thundering 
rap started the gentleman in black, 
who was filling out some little doc- 
ument at his writing-table, and 
started the waiting couple, who 
were already bound by a cord too 
strong to be cut or broken, what- 
ever elec might be done with it. 
As the door opened, Mrs. Wilson 
caught sight of a blue dress sweep- 
ing out at an opposite door, in the 
rear of a tall shadow, and, not en- 
tering with her husband, she ran 
round the corner in time to receive 
the bride with open arms, calling on 
her husband to come to her aid. 
But between the talking parson and 
the beating rain, the poor woman’s 
voice was lost to her husband, and 
Anna only exclaimed, “ Why, it's 
mother!” and then broke from her 
grasp, was lifted by the tall shadow 
into a waiting carriage, and whirled 
away just as Mr. Wilson, penetrated 
by a sense of noise in the rear, 
came up to his bewildered spouse 
to learn what had happened. 

“Anna’s gone! Just tako in an 
officer and be after them before the 


April, 


train starts. She’s a child, and 
they're both mad!” 


Mr. Wilson rubbed his forehead 


and wrung his hands, and looked 
at his wife, and denounced the par 
son, and wanted to swear at the 
man who stole his child, and then, 


lifting his wife into the buggy, de- 


clared he'd have it all right yet. 


Mrs. Wilson was dismayed 
cnough to find Whitey’s face turned 
homeward, but her lord assured her 
he knew what he was about. He 
knew nov that it stormed, and that 
his wife must be cared for first, and 
then his daughter, and so he took 
the distracted woman home as fast 
as he had taken her from it an hour 
before. And off he started alone ; 
first for an officer and then for his 
child. 

But, presently, Mrs. Wileon, sit- 
ting over the fire, wondering which 
was most nearly crazed, herself, her 
husband, or child, started, to hear 
the horse again at the door. 

“ Surely, he hasn't given up for a 
little rain! Man alive! Ithought 
he had more pluck!” 

Arap at the door—she flew to 
open it, when Anna rushed to her 
arms. 

“We're coming, mother,” she 
said, and the tall shadow was fol- 
lowing, when Mra. Wilson came to 
herself enough to answer, 

“We're not!” and, giving the 
shadow a vigorous push, the noise 
which followed proved it to be sub- 
stance, while she pulled in the as- 
tonished girl, and, locking the door 
after her, drew her into the rocking- 
chair before the fire. 

Between scolding, and kissing, 
and crying, and scolding again, 
Anna’s husband himself, wet and 
bruised and forsaken, would have 
laughed, in spite of all, could he 
have witnessed the scene. He, poor 
fellow, however, only ventured two 
or three humble knocks, and was 
now plodding his dismal way for 
some place of shelter. 

“You! Anna Wilson! my girl! 
to steal off and throw yourself away 
in this fashion! Bless me! you 
must be hungry. Here, take this 
cup of tea, child, and let me take 
off your things. You! to think of 
leaving your mother that bore you 
—a mere baby, not sixtcen till win- 
ter—to leave your old father, your 
home, and go off with that scoun- 
drel in the night, in this style! 
Here, drink your tea, Anna, child, 
and don’t worry. Bless me, you're 
here!” and Mrs. Wilson’s tears 
poured like rain ; 60, of course, Anna 
couldn’t cry at all, and found voice 
to say, 

“He's a man, any how; a splen- 
did man; every inch a man! I love 
him. He’s mine, and I am his. 
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That can’t be undone; and I’ve 
come back toyou. Wedidn’t mean 
to run away, and you ought to have 
let him in. You might have heard 
his story, mother,” and here Anna 
broke down. 

“His story, indeed!” And it grew 
more and more of a puzzle to Mrs. 
Wilson what to do with a daft 
child. She was almost sorry, one 
minute (down in her own heart), 
and then she was glad again. “What 
business had he to steal her daugh- 
ter, and then bring her right back 
before her face and eyes?” 

Presently the Joor opened, and in 
came Mr. Wilson. He looked at 
Anna a moment, and then sat down 
quietly in the corner by the fire, his 
perfect silence a great mystery to 
both. He sat full three minutes 
(don’t smile, reader; that is a long 
time for a man to keep still under 
such circumstances), and then look. 
ed up and exploded. The remark 
hit Anna. 

“You can’t fry a doughnut!” 
That meant everything in the line 
of household duties. She knew it, 
and her eye fell. She wasn’t pre- 
sags for an answer to that. She 

ad a pretty speech ready in defense 
of Ulric, but her father had ignored 
him entirely. Not a word of how 
she came to be home or where he 
was. No wonder Anna could say 
nothing. 

Then the three minutes silence 
was repeated and a second explo- 
sion. 

“He hasn’t a cent in the world!” 

“He's got $500 ahead and a good 
place as conductor, and he’s a noble 
man. I could learn—I could learn 
twice as fast to make bread, and fry 
cakes, and make butter, and do 
everything, with my heart in it, for 
him, than ever I can learn any- 
thing alone!” said Anna. 

“Alone! bless your heart! where’s 
your father, and mother, and Will, 
and Bess? So your heart's clean 
gone, is it? Alone!” 

“It's a pity, father, we didn’t Ict 
him in!” 

“Let who in?” 

“Why, Ulric, my husband,” an- 
swered Anna. “Mother pushed 
him back in the rain and dark, and 
he’s gone, nobody knows where. 
We didn’t intend to run away. We 
were coming here.” 

“Here, indeed ; after putting a 
wider wall between us than from 
here to China. But, after all, that’s 
better than to go. He’s persistent 
enough—been to me time and 
again. I told him you was a mere 
baby, and he not fit for a wife. 
Well, I’ve given my mind to the 
person for tying a couple of chil- 
dren, without asking a word about 
their parents, and they coming in 


the rain, too, and the darkness of 
night. He knew better; but I left 
him in afine fright. Threatened to 
sue him, and all that, but I guess I 
shall let him go.” 

Anna, poor child, had a sad bridal 
of it; going supperless to bed—not 
because tea, and biscuit, and cake 
were not pressed upon her by her 
angry, affectionate, half-crazed 
mother. How could she have an 
appetite; and, if she had, how could 
she eat the very cause of her 
wretched heartache? But she did 
sleep, and, in her dreams, burned 
her pale cheeks scarlet over glow- 
ing ovens-full of rich mince pies, 
and Indian puddings, and brown 
loaves, and frosted cakes, the work 
of her own hands, and done for the 
best of husbands—when, lo! she 
awoke, and found herself “as one 
that sleepeth and is full, and 
awaketh to hunger.” — 

“IT guess,” said father Wilson 
(while Anna was baking pies in 
dreamland, and he and his wife sat 
up talking over matters), “I guess 
we'd better forgive the parson, and 
pardon Ulric, and excuse Anna, and 
bless ourselves, by taking her in 
with a whole heart. Of course he 
loved her, or he never’d have done 
it, and anybody can see where her 
heart is.” 

“And likely as not,” put in the 
good wife, “likely as not her doc 
trine’ll prove correct, and she twill 
learn’ more every way, with her 
heart in her work, doing it for 
him!” 

So the next day Mr.” Wilson 
dropped a note to Ulric, which Anna 
knew nothing of, and then put 
Whitey in the ‘buggy ang drove 
Anna to her Aunt Prudence’s, ten 
miles away, in Watertown, where 
her aunt was charged to keep hera 
fortnight, and let no one see her on 
pain of everlasting displeasure—the 
beginning, Anna 3upposed, of an 
endless series of punishments for 
her dreadful sin. He found time, 
nowever, for a sly wink at his sister 
Prudence, and a whisper near her 
ear, ashe stepped into his buggy, 
“Keep her a couple of days, till I 
call.” 

‘They were prison-days to Anna, 
but they would have been palace- 
days had she been gifted with “ sec- 
ond sight.” Such quantities of 
evergreen as her father packed into 
the dining-room and “best room,” 
with Will and Bess (brought home 
from school for the purpose) wind- 
ing them into wedding-wreaths. 
Such loaves of frosted cakes, and 
dishes of iced cakes, and hearts, and 
trifles, and rolls—all made by real 
hands for real people. Such aroom- 
fal of gayly-dressed friends gath- 
ered in the “best room ” after the 


table was set, and the wreathed 
lamps lighted all over the old house. 
It was a sign of pardon worth hav- 
ing, without the husks between ! 

Poor, bewildered Anna! When 
her father drove her up at precisely 
eight o’clock, and showed her into 
the room, out stepped Ulric from a 
corner of the ante-room adjoining, 
in his best broadcloth, none the 
worse for a trifling rain, and all the 
parson of his choice had to do was 
to take the ring from his finger 
(which he forgot, in his hurry, that 
stormy night), and put it on hers, 
and then there were shaking of 
hands and kissing, which beat all 
wedding congratulations J ever wit- 
nessed, and Mr. and Mrs. Ulric 
Farnsworth were forever after 
known as man and wife. 

Six years afterward, when father 
and mother Wilson went clear to 
California to see their children’s 
home, they were thankful enough 
that they had that second wedding, 
and agreed to “make the best of 
it,” for they found Anna and Ulric 
with “a mint o’ money,” a choice 
little home, a nice boy, “with eyes 
for all the-world like “his grand. 
father’s,” and last, but not least, a 
splendid daily table, with the 
whitest of bread, the goldenest but- 
ter, the brownest of doughnuts, and 
the moet delicious of sweetmeats, 
all made, and baked, and churned, 
and fried, and clarified, by the little 
girl that “could never do anything 
alone !” 

And Ulric declared, if he “ were 
to have a coat of arms on a car- 
riage, or a punch-bow] (neither of 
which he wanted), he would have 
on one side a couple out at night in 
a rain-storm, and on the other a gay 
party, with a boy in a robe and a 
ring, making merry with a host of 
friends over a fatted calf. 

“I should have a girl frying 
doughnuts and making bread,” 
laughed father Wilson. 

“And if I had a dozen girls be- 
sides our Bese at home,” joined in 
mother Wilson, “I should hope and 
pray when I sent them of an after- 
noon errand, they would come back 
as they went; but, if they didn’t, 
I’ve long ago made up my mind I 
should let in two instead of one 
when they did come, and make the 
best of it!” 


Se 


A GERMAN WORD. 


In the poem by Hoffman, the German 
poet, who, as will be recollected, was ex- 
pelled from the Pruesian dominions, the 
following word appears: ‘Steuererver- 
weigerungverfaseungsnaseigberecht i gt" 
—meaning a man who is exempt by the 
constitution from the payment of taxca. 
The expuieion of such a poet as thir 
would be justified by the laws of poetry, if 
not by the code of Prussia. 


A HEART. 


I wave a heart to give, 
Who'll take it— 

Shield it from every woe, 
And will not break it? 


T have a heart to lose, 
Who'll win it— 

Find out the depths of love 
Now hidden in it? 


Lhave a heart to give, 
Who'll have it? 

From trouble and from care 
Who'll save it? 


T have a heart to lose, 
Who'll reach it ? 

To love him back again 
Who'll teach itr 
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TO MR. FOLBY COALOYLE. 
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4 Y Dear For.py :—How is 


ea) ‘ your eye? 


Do not fail to anawer 
this delicate question by 
return of mail. 

You fully understand, I presume, 
that I feelingly allude to the pain- 
ful communications made in your 
last. 

I have been to see “the great 
tragédienne,” and, knowing that the 
state of your eye—excuse me if I 
again allude to that trying subject 
—has kept you out of the world, 
and, especially, out of the world of 
fashion, to which, as everybody 
knows, we both belong, I thought, 
as I took up my pen, that you would 
be glad to hear something from it, 
or, I may say, from ws. 

She came, she saw, she conquered. 

I allude to Ristori. 

But she did not conquer me. 

No; I say it without hesitation, 
she certainly did not. Cottonly 
Overdone is not s0 easily subdued. 

I saw her in everything, and, 
among other things, I saw her as 
“ Deborah.” 

You, Folby, you, companion of 
the “sunny hours of boyhood's 
years ”—I mean the years of early 
manhood, but I do not wish to spoil 
the quotation—you know that in 
happier days, before the bonnet of 
Boadicea Berenice was triumphant- 
ly waved over my fallen head, be- 
fore I was crowed over by a mother- 
in-law, before a Sprignoli had in- 
vaded the domestic sanctuary, be- 
fore I was obliged to smuggle such 
letters as your last, my faithful 
Folby, out of sight, lest the dragon 
above alluded to—Mra. Millionby 
mére, in-wword—should exultingly 
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exclaim : “You see, he knows men 
who know opera-singers ; I told you 
so!” a form of tardy warning which 
is intended to induce the uninitiated 
to believe that I was not desired as 
a son-in-law by Mrs. Millionby mére, 
whereas—but no matter. You, Fol- 
by, know that in those halcyon days 
we saw Miss Bateman as ‘“ Leah.” 

Now, “Leah” is “ Deborah.” 

From beginning to end we were 
enchanted by the loveliness of the 
actress. But, oh! mine Folby, this 
was not the case when I saw “ Deb- 
orah.” 

Great had been the flourish of 
trumpets with which the great tra- 
gédienne had been announced, and 
your devoted friend expected—well, 
wonders! 


TRAGEDIENNE a8 “ DEBORAH.” 


What did he see ? 

Echo answers: “ An old woman!” 

There's no getting over it, Folby ; 
age, like murder, will out. It was 
an ald woman. 

Old as to hair, for very nearly 
none of it was hers. 

Old as to complexion, for the 
marks of the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous time ”"—I’ve seen Ham- 
let lately, so I’m sure of myself 
this time—were distinctly conspicu- 
ous, in spite of the Paris enamel, 
manufactured, at s preposterous 
cost, by a celebrated chemist, and 
obviously appealed to as a filler-up 
of cracks and a toner-down of “ re- 
lentless years,” as Isington Frigid, 
in his cool way, audibly remarked. 

Old as to the corners of the eyes, 
where the feet of the crow have left 
their scratches. 

This last expression may not be 
poetic, but I am only poetic when I 
make love. Then, as Petroleum 
Naseby’s candor has forced him to 
admit, I distance all other fellows, 
and would have reduced Byron to 
nothingness had I lived in his day. 

This reminds me, Folby ; send to 
my publisher for my poem, “The 
Loves of the Vegetables.” “The 
Loves of the Flowers” is well 
known, but mine is admitted to be 
the superior work. As Petroleam 
says, “it shows my peculiar order 
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April, 


of mind.” The world of fashion 
admire it. 

To return to Ristori. 

Add to these evidences of age an 
old-looking hand, and what Boad- 
icea Berenice instantly pronounced 
“a horrid foot.” 

But “ worse remains behind.” 

I pitied the lover all the way 
through. I pitied him in Angelo— 
it was not the same man, but that 
is no matter—when the “old lady,” 
as “ Ttabe,” kissed him. I pitied 
him as the supposed adorer of 
“Deborah.” We kiss our grand- 
mothers, but why? From a sense 
of duty. 

But, if necessity places a man 
upon the stage, and, really, it must 
be necessity in this case, does he 
enjoy kissing his grandmother ? 

No; croyee mot, he does not. 

“Art can never age,” said Petro- 
leum to Isington Frigid, as I boldly 
declared my views. 

“Can't it, indeed!’ exclaimed 
Frigid, who looks upon this thing, 
as I do, dispassionately ; indeed, I 
can not imagine how any one can do 
80 otherwise. 

The play proceeded. At last 
“ Deborah ” curses her lover. 

Now, Folby, I appeal to you. 

How woald you like it, if, after 
paying a pretty round price for a 
box, night after night—Boadicea 
Berenice had resolutely determined 
to see Ristori in “ everything,” for 
the sake of saying she had, you 
know ; we fashionable people are 
obliged to do these things—the 
tragédienne, to see whom all this 
expenditure had been made, had 
suddenly assumed an expression, 
after uttering her curse, to qualify 
which as fiendish is to be more than 
mild? 

I have always supposed that I 
might, as the “ gentleman in black ” 
spreads himself so largely in New 
York under present circumstances, 
encounter him, 


I presume you will agree with me 
that, to persons having nerves rather 
than nerve, which is my case, they 
are unpleasant. 

The morning paper, next day, 
stated that “a portion of the audi- 
ence were affected to tears.” 

Various things have led me to 
believe that my “ Loves of the Veg- 
etables” has brought me before the 
critical eye. Yet, if the did 
allude to me, it was mistaken. I 
did not even blink. 

Why should I? When, after look- 
ing at the man in a way that would 
have haunted my dreams till death, 
had it been me, she afterward for 
gives him and “ makes a die of it.” 

I did “blink,” I believe, when 
Miss Bateman, as “ Leah,” kisaed 
the child ; but even Boadicea Bere- 
nice—who, since Sprignoli depart- 
ed, has been sentimental—could not 
squeeze out a tear. 

Isington, with his usual sarcasm, 
suggested the propriety of bringing 
an onion “ next time.” 

You remember, don't you, Folby, 
that a criticiser of Rachel, speaking 
of the avarice of that actress, said 
she was “ not a Jewess, but a Jew.” 

What do you say to agreeing to 
pay a troupe two dollars a day extra 
for displeasing themselves so deci- 
dedly as to come to America, making 
the contract in Paris and paying 
them in paper here? 

Hath not that, O my Folby, the 
stamp of the pawnbroker’s shop, 
the odor of Jewry? 

A paper, on the recent return of 
the tragédienne to our shores, said 
that “ she expressed much pleasure 
at returning to America.” 

How do you feel, Folby? Filat- 
tered? I don’t. I'll tell you why. 

In unguarded moments she calls 
us “ semi-barbari,” which, being in- 
terpreted, meaneth half-savage. 

How do you feel now, Folby ? 

You may say: “ How do you feel, 
Cottonly? Don’t you wish you had 
used your cash to a better pur- 
pose ? yD 

Frankly speaking, J do; but 
don’t mention it. : 

She's fashionable. 

She will return with a great deal 
of our cash, besides that of yours 
truly. 

And do not imagine that we will 
ever hear of any of it. She does 


‘| not “patronize,” as it is called, any 


“ DABORAR” CURSES HER LOVKR. 


’Pon my soul, Folby, when the 
tragédtenne giared at her lover, I 
thought I had. The witches in 
Macbeth are nothing to it, though 


dealer in anything. Everything is 
imported ; we “ savages” will never 
see our greenbacks more. ~ 

But there are some things we 
can’t stand, and in which she will 
fail to make greenbacks. 

We do not care particularly, I 
assure you—I now allude both to 
the fashionable and the unfashion- 
able world—about seeing plays in 


which young ladies fall in love 
with their fathers, though their 
name be “Mirra,” with an ¢ and 
two rs. 

Some of us go to her receptions. 

We see—what shall I say ?—ad- 
sence of beauty, and we hear—ye 
gods! what a hoarse voice! 

It fills the Théatre Francais, and, 
ah! it fills the tragédtenne’s salon. 

A simple remark absolutely re- 
sounds. 

The Siddons nearly knocked a 
shopkeeper down, by demanding in 
the tones of the deepest tragedy, 
“Will it wash?” alluding to the 
stuff she was purchasing. 

But the Siddons was a woman of 
considerable beauty and of a regal 
presence, and the shopkeeper prob- 
ably liked it, “to the contrary not- 
withstanding;” but he wouldn't 
have liked it if it had been the 
tragédienne. We who have gone 
there haven't liked it. 

Nor do we like what the troupe 
object to, viz.: the fact that when 
the tragédienne has played Queen 
Elizabeth for a night or two, she 
imagines herself to be Queen Eliza- 
beth for two or three weeks. 

All these things taken into con- 
sideration, we have deserted Ris- 
tori, and Isington and I went to see 
the “ Devil’s Auction.” 

Oh, Folby, don’t let your mother 
know it, if you go to see it. You 
are young yet, and she might ob- 
ject. 

There is an absence of drapery 
such as must be seen to be be- 
lieved. 

The rustic mind might call it in- 
decent. The New York mind likes 
it. 

There is dancing 4 propos to 
everything. 

Every emotion of the mind of the 
two lovers, whose adventures are 
the groundwork of the play, is sup 
posed to be pointed out to the au- 
dience by the “light, fantastic toe.” 

You look upon more tooman than 
is generally seen in public, and ask 
yourself if you dream. 

-No, you don’t dream. It’s really 
s80—very much so. 

Isington said to me : 

“ Really, this is "—— 

And I, to help him out, said: 

“It is, indeed.” 

Silence ensued. Isington said 
afterward that he felt “stunned.” 
So did I. We were both stunned. 

We feel better now. 

Boadicea Berenice thinks that 
Isington and I spent that evening 
with a sick aunt of his who is rich. 

Don’t mention “ Devil’s Auction” 
before her. There’ll be the devil 
to pay if you do. 


Corron.y OVERDONE. 
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BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


iss 
IKE the leaping of thy rills, 
Welcome April, 


Like thy torrente down the hills, 
Genial April, 

Like the streamlet as it goes, 

Like the melting of the snows, 

So our bounding life-blood flows, 
Sunny April! 


=< ITH the lowing of the herds, 

Joyous April, 

With the singing of the birds, 
Merry April, 

With the murmuring of the bees 

And the whispering of the trees, 

Our pulsating heart agrees, 
Lovely April! 


ay HEN we gee thy generous showers, 
Tearful April, 


Brighten up the new-born flowers, 
Budding April! 

When we watch the daisy's hue, 

And the violet’s tender blue, 

Then we know that thou art true, 
Fitful April! 


HEN the vales in green are dreet, . 
Pleaaant April, 

When the swallow builds her nest, 
Gentle April, 

When the skies are warm and clear, 

When the robin's song we hear, 


Then we kuow sweet May ij» near. 
Farewell, April! 


a Ad 


MADELEINE, 
A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAU. 


a fine morning, a coach, 

; rawn by two consump. 

Boixte tive jades, stopped noisily 

w/'% at the door of the sump- 

tuous hotel Maurice was 
still enjoying. Ursula and Made- 
leine alighted. “Come, Maurice— 
come, brother!” exclaimed the 
young girl on entering her cousin’s 
&partment, mote lively and lighter 
than a fawn playing on a lawn; 
“the great day has arrived. There 
1emains to you but to bid a last 
farewell to that furniture, those 
carpets, those draperics, and those 
gi:ded ceilings. You will not find 
their equivalent where we are go- 
ing; but poverty has also her lux- 
ury, and happiness does not require 
to be so magnificently lodged.” 

I+ was, then, true. The hour had 
struck —that hour which Maurice 
thought never to realize. He had re- 
liea upon unforeseen impediments, 
upon insurmountable ‘obstacles, 
and everything had gone on as if 
by enchantment. The day before, 
even, he was flattering himself 
that somo incident would necessar- 
ily occur, which would draw him 
out of the strange position into 
which he found himself driven, 
without means of escape ; and noth- 


ing had come—nothing but Real- 
ity, with her steady foot and iron 
grasp. 

To withdraw? It was too late. 
At the moment of leaving the roof 
he was not to enter again, about 
to separate from the objects in the 
midst of which his stormy youth 
had rolled, Maurice was not the 
man to indulge in mournful eulo- 
gics, in poctical adieus. Besides, 
very different from places where 
one has suffered and which one 
can not leave without deep emotion, 
the spot where a life has been wast- 
ed could not recall thoughts of 
home, and we leave it without 
emotion or regret. 

Maurice gave to Ursula all that 
he could dispose of to carry into 
the carriage ; then, after having cas: 
around him a stern and hard look, 
he took his box of pistols under 


ad libitum on acopper stand. If | 
carpets were deficient, one could see | 
himself in the floor, so bright and 
clean it was. Alongside of the mir- 
ror hung several miniatures of Mad- 
ame de Fresues, carefully preserv- 
ed, and amongst others a small 
copy of La Vierge, a Chardonnuet, 
which neither Madame de Misbel 
nor Maxime David would have 
feared to sign; on the other, a few 
movable shelves tied by a twisted 
rope of blue silk, and loaded with 
books, dried-up flowers, planta, and 
ininerals, brought down from Val- 
travers with tender care. The 
windows, as I have said, opened on 
a park, at the end of which a dull 
and unfriendly-looking hotel seem. 
ed to cast an air of melancholy 
around. Maurice’s room possessed 
very nearly the same arrangement 
and appointments, but yet how dif 


his arm, and left the apartment, | ferent! Nothing there betrayed the 
carrying thus calmly his fortune | habits or projects of work ; vainly 
and his last hope. At this instant | would you have looked for some 
might have been seen shining on} objects to which clung a remem- 
the brow of Madeleine a reflex of | brance of the past ora hope for 
the celestial joy that must illumi-| the future. The walls were naked ; 
nate angels’ faces, when they bring | the bed, without curtains, had a 
back to God, while singing, an | hard and cheerlesas aspect. 
erring soul. “Indeed, this is not handsome,” 
—_— had said Madeleine, installing Mau. 
CHAPTER IX. rice in his new lodgings ; “but I 
believe that there is not so poor an 
Rather a poor habitation, those | apartment one can not embellish 
apartments in which Madeleinc| oneself, better than any uphol- 
and Maurice were going to live, one; sterer can. Our thoughts and: 
near the other; but a poet would | our dreams, our joys and our sor- 
have been delighted with it, in| rows, are a luxury of furniture of 
those days when poets still inhab-| which many rich do not think, and 
ited garrets. Although everything | which is worth, in my opinion, all 
in it was of excessive simplicity, ' the velvet, and all the silk, rose- 
everything, however, displayed the , wood or ebony. The four walls, 
taste and native elegance that had | which see us love, work, dream, 
prevailed in all the details of fur-| and hope, are to me as the walls of 
nishing. The papering of thea palace.” 
young German's room was of a Those words little moved Mau- 
pearl-gray ground strewed with rice, who, left by himeelf, began 
small bouquets of carnations, roscx,;to walk around his room like a 
and hyacinths, meeting at the : lion newly put in a cage. At 
ceiling in the shape of a tent. The | last his anger burst out. He twist- 
furniture was of walnut, the chairs ed his wrist, knocked his forehead, 
of tressed cane ; the bed, long and | and rolled himself on his bed with 


{narrow—fit bedstead for a school. | cries of rage. He asked himself 


girl—was hidden neatly under an‘ by what cowardly condescension, 


ample curtain of pink and white | 
muslin, matching the paper on the 
wall. Near the window was geen 
a table covered with brushes, boxes 
of paints, and little china cups that 
had belonged to the amiable Mar- 
chioness; the marble of the man- 
tle-pieco had no other ornaments 
than two vases of clay with large 
necks, sauples of the Ziegler pot. 
tery manufacture; waiting for No- 
vember, the hearth and the back 
of the chimney had disappeared 
under a thick cushion of green 
moss. At the head of the bed 
stood a round table, which served 
to support a lamp, which glided 


by what incredible weakness he 
had allowed things to go so far? 
He accused himeelf of stupidity, and 
blasphemed his cousin's naime. 
During that time Madeleine was 
busy putting her colors in order, 
her brushes, her ivory leaves; as 
much at ease in her new sphere 
of life ag though she had never 
known any other, apparently more 
pleased with her poverty than she 
had been with her fortune when 
she had re-entered Valtraverr, sov- 
erign-like, after the Marchioness’ 
death. Ursula was at work too, 
putting things in their places, and 
rubbing, while singing in a low 


voice a song of her native country. 
One hour after, Maurice went out. 
the voice of his foster-sister, which 
he heard through the partition, had 
put him in a towering rage. Mis 
anger was at its height. He loi- 
tered till evening about the town, 
knowing not where to go, not car- 
ing even to ask himself that ques- 
sion. Toward eleven o'clock, 
chance brought him very nearly to 
the point from which he had gal- 
lied forth. Vivid lightning flashed 
from the heavily-charged clouds; 
the thunder rolled, large drops of 
rain began to fall. Maurice, who 
in reality had no other shelter 
than his garret in Babylon street, 
decided upon returning to it. Ur. 
sula was watching his return. Hav- 
ing ran on the landing at the sound 
of her young master’s step, she was 
frightened at the palencss of his 
face. The lips were sallow, sun- 
ken in their sockets, the eyes shone 
with feveri#eh brightness, The 
good girl, seriously alarmed, want- 
ed him to go in Madeleine's room, 
who was in the habit of sitting up 
late; but, pushing her back with 
iN-humor, he passed on, and retired 
to his room. Seated by the open 
window, he remained till morning 
listening to the trees groaning un- 
der the force of the wind, looking 
at the murky sky, yet less dark 
and lesa stormy than his soul. He 
had fever when he went to bed, and 
delirium when they entered his 
room. . 
His life was despaired of. Placed 
in the presence of stern reality, the 
unfortunate boy had not been able 
to bear the touch of that rude com- 
panion he thought not so near. 
Like Don Juan when he touched 
the marble hand, Maurice had felt 
himeelf thunderstruck. With the 
cares of science, that youth that 
was not dead within him, and bet- 
ter than all the passionate solici- 
tude of Madeleine and of Ursula, 
brought him back little by little 
to life again. They contended for 
the glory of saving him, and [ do 
not think that ever a mother could 
lavish on her suffering son more 
devotedness, tenderness of love, 
than was shown by these two good 
creatures at that young man’s bed- 
side. I]]ness is not, whatever may 
be said, 80 bad an hostess. It has 
its good results. Should it but serve 
to make us appreciate better the 
affection of beings dear to us, and 
who gather around when mistor- 
tune assails us, we ought not to 
speak ill of it. Besides, it has this 
excellence, that it subducs bad pas- 
sions, softens hardened hearts, and 
bends the knee, like the branch of 
a willow, of tho most indomitable 
nature. Thus that terrible Mau- 
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rice, so furious at the necessity of 
living when he was well, let him- 
self be attended to just like a ten- 
der young lamb. More than once 
he thanked, with a moved eye, both 
Madeleine and Ursula seated by 
his side ; his trembling hand sought 
more than once his cousin’s little 
hand. One day, having perceived 
above his head on the wall a like- 
ness of his father, painted by the 
Marchioness a year before the Chev- 
alier died, he took it and remained 
a long time in contemplation ; then 
addressing it with a voice stifled 
with sobs, uttered touching words 
of regret and of repentance. Mad- 
eleine and Ursula cried also; those 
were very sweet tears. Another 
day, he discovered in a corner of 
the chimney a mahogany box which 
he had not before noticed. 

Recovering from sickness is, you 
know, a state which singularly 
resembles infancy—the same weak- 
ness of the organs, the same open- 
ly drawing enchantments, the same 
curiosity, which a mere trifle is suf- 
ficient to awaken or disturb: it is 
life that begins again; it is indeed 
another infancy. 

Maurice had that box brought 
to him. He raised the lid, and saw 
therein the tools used formerly by 
his father to carve the walnut and 
the oak trees, ranged with symme- 
try in their green velvet compart- 
ments. 

“Alas!” said Madeleine, “that’s 
all I have been able to save of your 
patrimony. I have thought that 
you would like to have those objects 
in your possession, and that, per- 
haps, you would be pleased at my 
not having left them to the mercy 
of strangers.” 

“Yes, cousin—sister,” added Mau- 
rice, correcting himself immediately 
(this was the first time he had given 
her that name). The young girl 
grew pale, and was moved. “ Yes, 
you have done well. In opening 
this box, it has brought back to me 
the remembrances of my youth.” 

“Only think,” added Ursula, 
“that it is with these that M. le 
Chevalier earned his bread among 
the unbelievers! And to say that 
with his white hands he used to 
turn cups and balls, as if he never 
had done anything else all his life! 
To think that he was not ashamed 
of working like a common man! 
He was one that was not proud, and 
one who, whatever you say, was a 
wonderful man.” 

“Yes,” said Madeleine, “ his was 
a great heart.” 

“And Madame la Marquise,” ex- 
claimed Ursula, for she was not one 
to lose so good an opportunity to 
speak ; “there’s one who has not 
been kept knocking at the gates of 


heaven. To think that so great a 
lady, who had been to court, made 
the portraits of a lot of beer-drink- 
ers and sour-krout eaters, when it 
would have been so easy for her to 
live better and more splendidly. 
Jarni, Dieu! she was a great wo- 
man.” 

“Yes,” said Madeleine, “her's 
was a fine soul.” 

“Just like yours, brave demoi- 
selle,” answered Ursula, taking re- 
spectfully Madeleine's fingers to her 
lips. 

Like people who hear an apologue 
without caring for its morality, 
Maurice was listening to all that, 
and cared but little to ask himself 
whether there was not under that, 
perchance, an undercurrent of ad- 
vice for his benefit. What is charm- 
ing in convalescence is the complete 
forgetfulness, the entire absence of 
all preoccupation for the future. 
Too weak yet to leap over the pres- 
ent hour, we seek refuge entirely in 
the grateful sentiment of our pre- 
servation. We feel ourselves exist ; 
it is enough. Unfortunately, so 
sweet a state can not last. We re- 
gain, little by little, with health, 
the burden of life. It comes im- 
perceptibly. 

Though ont of danger, and almost 
entirely recovered, Maurice was, 
however, extremely weak, and, 
whether his position still demanded 
asaiduous care, whether to cheer 
and direct him, Madeleine and Ur- 
sula still spent most of their time 
near him. 

According to the desire he had 
manifested himself, the young girl 
had removed her studio in her 
cousin’s room. She worked there 
by day after she sat up at night. 
She painted, embroidered, or made 
some crochet work, whilst Ursula 
hemmed or netted. 

Maurice had first found that little 
family tableau charming ; but the 
infirmities of his heart and of his 
mind reviving in proportion that 
physical cure was approaching, he 
began secretly to fret at the solici- 
tude of these two women who 
never left his bedside. Already, 
the consciousness of the charges 
and duties suspended over his head 
oppressed him, knowing it like a 
stormy atmosphere. Without try- 
ing yet to account for it, he heard, 
with a vague sentiment of terror, 
the hollow future of his destiny, 
similar to the noise of the far-dis- 
tant breakers when the tide is roll- 
ing in. 

One evening, when he seemed in 
a profound sleep, both seated around 
the table, Madeleine and Ursula 
were talking in a half-tone, while 
working by the shady light of the 
lamp. 


“Poor cherub!” said Ursula, 
drawing her needle. “I regret not 
the money that he has cost us. For 
him I would pawn my last cap and 
my last skirt. Anyhow, our last 
resources have gone in expenses for 
his illness, and there is not, at this 
hour, two crowns’ worth in the 
house.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, my good Ur- 
sula. I expect between this and 
to-morrow to finish the painting of 
that cannister. Iam not displeased 
with it. See the fine flowers and 
the pretty birds! We shall be un- 
lucky if I do not succeed in dispos- 
ing of this work at the large shop 
where they have already taken two 
screens from me. That is not all: I 
have finished two sacks that are 
really not bad. We'll go together 
and offer them to the merchants. I 
am told these little things sell well 
in Paris. If all fail us—well, I have 
yet a few rings, a few jewels; we'll 
send them to join my diamonds.” 

“In company with my ear-rings 
and my gold cross,” said Ursula. 
“That is quite simple, nothing bet- 
ter ; but, dear lady, if you pass your 
nights in working at that trying 
game, you will soon lose your beau- 
tiful blue eyes and your health, 
more precious still. Yes,” exclaim- 
ed Ursula, turning toward the bed 
where her young master was asleep 
a look full of adoration, “yes, it is 
a fact, that he has been pretty good 
and kind of late. We have noth- 
ing to complain of. Just fancy 
that, at the moment of sending a 
pistol-ball into his own head, he de- 
prived himself of that solely 
through friendship for us! And 
how proud he was to walk with us 
through the streets! Depend on it, 
when once cured he will get through 
some work, believe me. He’ll be 
80 pleased to work for his cousin 
and his foster-sister, for he is an 
angel, Mademoiselle Madeleine, an 
angel of the good God. I always 
told you so.” 

They talked thus, whispering, 
until the hour when Ursula forced 
Madeleine to retire to her room to 
take a little rest. Before leaving, 
both bent over Maurice’s pillow; 
they remained some moments look- 
ing in silence at that pale face, to 
which suffering had restored its 
primitive character of grandeur 
and dignity. 

Maurice was not asleep. He had 
heard all. The next day he was 
up. As calm, as resigned as we 
have known him, uncertain, angry, 
passionate, he accepted, at last, the 
task that had fallen to his lot. How- 
ever, honest minds would be wrong 
to attribute this sudden awaking of 
his will to a movement of gratitude 
and emotion. With health, Mau- 


rice had recovered the hardness of 
his soul. The devotedness of those 
two noble creatures, who had just 
exhausted at his bedside their last 
resources, far from soothing, irri- 
tated him. But God has placed 
pride at the bottom of our hearts to 
supply therein the want of virtue. 
This time, again pride accomplished 
the miracle which virtue alone 
should have done. 

He was ready, without enthusi- 
asm, it is true, but without hesita- 
tion, as a gallant man goes to the 
battle-ground, less from attraction 
than from necessity. Only, what to 
decide on? Work, it is soon said ; 
but yet, it is necessary to know 
what to work at. Make cups and 
balls and nut-crackers? That was 
all right enough at Nuremberg, in 
the country of playthings, to get at 
wood-carving. Here, thousands of 
difficulties presented themselves. 
For the idle, the avenues of work 
are always full of obstacles. He 
had, besides, neglected that art for 
too long a time not to have lost 
much of its application. As for 
head-work, he could not think of 
that. It is not that he would not 
have been fit for that sort of light, 
trashy literature which has so much 
success in our days; but, unfortu- 
nately for him, at the epoch in ques- 
tion, literature had not yet any 
prestige, and the most difficult of 
arts had not become yet the most 
easy of trades. A few years later 
Maurice would not have hesitated. 
We would have had, at this hour, 
one more great writer. To arrive 
in time is one of the greatest secrets 
of life. Not arriving at any con- 
clusion, he consulted his cousin. 
The young girl answered him 
mildly. 

“Why hasten? There is no 
hurry. You are still suffering from 
weakness. Recover your strength ; 
the rest will come later. Provided 
I feel myself under your safeguard, 
that’s enough for me. I ask not 
for more. Do not be uneasy. Iam 
strong, and have good courage. I 
will work for you joyously until 
you shall be able to work for me 
with happiness. Tell me, brother, 
won’t you?” 

As may be easily imagined, such 
words could but irritate Maurice's 
pride. Behold how chance—say, 
rather, Providence, disguised un- 
der the features of Madeleine — 
worked to push this young man 
on in the only path that was 
opened to him. 


CHAPTER X. 


In a wing of the house opposite 
the garret where Maurice and 
Madeleine lived, was a modest 
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apartment inhabited by a family of 


young artisans. A carpenter by 
trade, the husband’s name was 
Pierre Marceau. He was a brave 
and fine young man, five and twen- 
ty years old at the most, always 
in good-humor, with a frank and 
open air, charming in his blouse of 
gray linen, which a leather belt 
kept around his supple and vigor- 
ous body. This one wrote no 
verses, and had no other lyre but 
his plane and chisel. Up evory 
day by daybreak, he worked daily 
from morning until evening, as if 
he were convinced that work was, 
at the same time, the true poetry 
ot the people, and the best imagi- 
nable system to ameliorate the 
workman’s condition. Courteous 
and gentle, his wife worked with 
her needle by his side, at the same 
time keeping an eye on two little 
children that were playing around 
their father. Marceau, from time 
to time, left his bench and came to 
bend over the embroidery of his 
companion, or to take in his arms 
the two little rogues; then he set 
to work again with renewed ar- 
dor. 

Sometimes the young wife sung 
half aloud one of Beranger’s songs, 
one of those immortal lyrics that 
have comforted and saved his coun- 
try ; without interrupting his work, 
the young man repeated the chorus 
in a proud and energetic voice. 
When the day was drawing to a 
close, the pretty housewife busied 
herself with the preparations for the 
repast, which the chattering of the 
children enlivened. Often they 
remained long around the frugal 


* table, and the evening passed on 


amidst small-talk. 

His elbow on the recess of the 
window, Maurice had frequently 
detected himself watching with a 
wondering and absent eye all the 
details of that cheerful and honest 
home, not that by so doing he 
found the least interest, or that he 
looked for a solitary lesson from it: 
it was simply a spectacle offered to 
his idleness. On her side, Made- 
leine delighted to observe the mode 
of living of that humble household ; 
only she found it a mysterious and 
attractive charm. Between her and 
those two young people, relations 
of good neighborhood had gradual- 
ly established themselves. The 
young German played with the 
children when she met them on 
the landing. During Maurice’s ill- 
ness, Pierre Marceau had come fre- 
quently to ask news of his state. 
One morning, having remarked 
that the young joiner planed and 
hollowed the oak as Maurico had 
formerly done in company with the 
good Chevalier, the young girl be- 


od air. 

Bent over his bench, near the open 
window, Marceau secmed absorbed 
by some difficulty he tried vainly 
to overcome. All at once, by one of 
those violent gestures which betray 
the sentiment of impotency, he 
threw down his tools, and struck 
his forehead with despair; then, 
his two arms folded on his chest, 
he remained standing in the atti- 
tude of a man deeply discouraged. 
The young wife had approached 
him, trying by caresses and swect 
words to raise his fallen hopes. For 
the first time, perhaps, he pushed 
her away roughly, and tears of rage 
ran along his cheeks. The young 
woman began to cry, whilst the 
children, led by example, tried who 
could cry the most. At that scene 
of despair and misery, Madeleine 
was seized with a good impulse; 
she left her room, and was seen a 
few moments afterward in the 
middle of that small family, of 
which she had more than once 
awakened the benevolent curiosity. 

“Alas! my dear young lady,” 
said the young wife, whom she had 
first questioned, “this is what is 
the matter. My husband has an 
order which must be delivered this 
very day, on the success of which 
hang all our future hopes ; whether 
it be that, in accepting it, he had 
presumed too much on his ability, 
or whether it be that his courage 
fails him, my poor husband feels 
the impossibility of bringing to per- 
fection the important work intrust- 
tohim. He isin despair on account 
of me and our little ones. I cry be- 
cause I see him cry.” 

“Indeed, Mademoiselle,” in his 
turn, said the young workman, 
‘may God forgive me for having 
dared to think he had endowed me 
with material to become an artiat ; 
I am but a poor, ignorant wretch, 
good at the utmost to plane boards 
and turn chair-rundles.” 

“You do not know, sir,” softly 
replied Madeleine ; “talent has its 
hours of succesa, as fortune has its. 
It is mediocrity only that is always 
ready, and never hesitates. Let us 
see, sir; what is it that troubles 
you?” 

It was a piece of sculpture repre- 
senting the figure of an archangel, 
destined to ornament one of the 
churches in Paris. Theo fact is, 
that the face had come out imper- 
fectly. Though naturally indul- 
gent, and unwilling to wound 
anyone's feelings, Madeleine was 
obliged to acknowledge, that if the 
future of the family rested mainly 
on the merit of the work, there 
was indeed reason for despair. At 
this moment she perccived Maurice 


at his window, who, at a sign from 
his cousin, came to her without 
hurrying himeelf. 

“See here, my -brother,” said 
she to him; “is there no way of 
helping these two amiable young 
people, and to relieve them from 
their difficulties?” 

Once au fait at their situation, 
Maurice approached the piece of 
sculpture, and for a few minutes 
examined it with a disdainful ex- 


‘pression. It was, properly speaking, 


but a sketch that promised nothing 
good. Ranged around him, the 
young joiner, with his wife and 
Madeleine, seemed waiting with 
anxiety what he was about to 
decide. 

Maurice said not a word, but all 
at once, less from goodness of heart 
than the desire of showing his su- 
periority of knowledge, he threw 
off his coat, turned back on his 
wrists the cuffs of his fine linen 
shirt, and, taking one of the tools, 
he seized with energy the block of 
oak. Madeleine was secretly tri- 
umphant. Standing silent, in mute 
contemplation, the two artisans 
were following the progress of the 
work, whilst around the bench, 
perched curiously each on a chair, 
with their little blonde heads and 
cherub faces, were the children, 
who seemed the natural accompa- 
niment of the figure that began to 
spring under the efforts of the creat- 
ing chisel. 

Whatever storms one had passed 
through, however desolate be our 
hearts, were we similar to the Des- 
ert of Sahara, and did we possess 
but dry and barren sands, there is 
a flower that may be yet seen inall 
its freshness and in all its splendor, 
as if it had bloomed but the day 
before. Vainly all others had faded 
around it. Not a leaf is wanting 
to its corolla; it smiles from the 
top of its stem, which no wind has 
been able to uproot. That immor. 
tal flower of the human heart has 
this immortal name: 'tis Vanity. 
Thus, almost indifferent to all that 
keeps us alive, Maurice enjoyed 
with secret complacency the effect 
he was producing on his spectators. 
Under the spur of self-love, he had 
found again, by enchantment, that 
hardihood, and that precision of 
chisel, that were formerly the pride 
of the Chevalier. Detached from 
the restraints of the oak, already 
the archangel, victorious, was shak- 
ing his trembling wings. At the 
end of a few hours, the figure, which 
Maurice had taken in its crude state, 
appeared as neat, as pure, as lovely, 
as if it had been cut in marble. 

“That is all,” said he, throwing 
the tools down and putting his cuffs 
inorder; “it was a mere bagatelle.” 
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You may try to represent to your- 
self the joy of the poor houschold. 
The two little ones clasped their 
hands. Divided between admira- 
tion and gratitude, the young wo. 
man and her husband showed every 
attention to Maurice, compliment- 
ing him on his fine work, and bless. 
ing him for his good action. Silent 
and half smiling, Madeleine con- 
templated with sweet delight that 
passion for Ris profession, which 
she fondly imagined was passing 
into her cousin’s soul; but he, his 
work done, had hastened to sneer 
at himself for the silly pleasure he 
had just enjoyed; and as nothing 
seemed to him more absurd than 
scenes of emotion, he cut this one 
short, by putting on his coat and 
hastening to take his departure. 

“Ah! sir, you have saved my 
life!” exclaimed the young work- 
man with effusion. 

“T am fain to‘ believe, sir,” an- 
swered Maurice dryly, “that it is 
only on your part a way of speak. 
ing, ® mere exaggeration; other- 
wise I should have rendered you a 
bad service, and that would not be 
worth while thanking me for.” 

On saying these words, and push. 
ing off roughly the two little girls 
that were amusing themselves by 
climbing on his legs, he sallied 
forth as he had entered, and retired 
to hisroom. Whence came to him 
that stern humor? Is it that the 
heart of man is an abyss of infamous 
cowardice? Without knowing it 
the least, Maurice was furious, be- 
cause he had no longer a protest 
or excuse for doing nothing. The 
young artisans remained astounded 
at so abrupt a departure, and all 
confused at not being able to express 
their gratitude. 

As for Madeleine, very much 
hurt by the harsh words she had 
just heard, she turned her head 
away to hide her tears. However, 
she said to herself that this day con- 
tained, perhaps, the germ of tho 
future. 

Indeed, as she had hoped it should 
be, from that day Madeleine noticed 
that Maurice had frequent inter- 
views with Pierre Marccau. He 
was silent in her presence, but, froin 
his serious and pre-occupied air, 
she could see well that something 
strange was hovering over his des- 
tiny. One morning, as she was 
about entering her young master’s 
room, Ursula ran off, all in confn. 
sion, leaving the door half-opened. 
What had she seen? What was 
going on of so extraordinary a na- 
ture in Maurice’s gurret ? She ran to 
Madeleine, and rushed on_ her, cov- 
ering her with tears and kisscs, 
and, without any more explana- 
tion, she took Madeleine by the 


hand, leading her noiselessly toward 
her young brother's apartment. 
“Make no noise,” said she, “and 
look in.” 
The young girl held her breath, 
and Jooked through the half opened 
door: and, when she had looked in, 


sho burst into tears, and threw her- 


self into Ursula’s arms; and so 
these good creatures remained for 
some time, locked in each other's 
embrace. 

In her turn, what had Madeleine 
seen? The most charming specta- 


cle she could contemplate; standing, 
bent over a work-bench, Maurice in 
a working-blouse, and hard at work, 
chiseling. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The time was favorable for sculp- 
ture in wood. A long time neg- 
lected, almost lost, that branch of 
art had just bloomed anew under 
the whimsical breath of fashion. 
Let it be remembered, we were then 
in full aw: of taste. Literature had 
turned Gothie to get younger ; the 
present taste for poctry had taken 
possession of all; the arts of draw- 
ing painting, statuary, architec. 
ture—all spring but from the Mid 
dle Ages. By a natural tendency, 
the furnituro had taken the same 
inclination. They began by plun- 
dering a good number of the cha- 
teaux of the province, to satisfy the 
Parisian infatuation; then, when 
the portmanteaus, the dressing: 
tables, the credence tables, the 
sculptured arm-chairs, failed in the 
market, when the true Middle Ages 
were at fault, it became necessary 
tocreate a Middle Age of all pieces. 
Walnut, pear and oak tree, worked 
by skillful hands, deceived cleverly 
more than one connoisseur; and 
that innocent cheating gave wealth 
toa few privileged artists. Through 
the intervention of Pierre Marceau, 
Maurice soon received orders of im- 
portance. He was able in a few 
months, if not tospread around him 
case and comfort, at least to place 
himself and the two good beings 
that had confided themselves to his 
guardianship beyond the reach of 
want. It was poverty, but that la- 
borious poverty that owes nothing 
to anybody, without the remorse of 
yesterday, and without care for the 
morrow—a hundred times prefer- 
able to the artificial and wearied 
luxury in the midst of which Mau. 
rice had lived. It is true that this 
young man appeared neither much 
woved nor much convinced of the 
advantages of his new condition. 
He accepted his destiny, but he 
hated it; he worked, but he cursed 
the work. How many a time, dur- 

ng these first months, he felt his 


courage giving way, and his will 
tottering ! 


broke under his feet the work he 


had just begun, as if he had been 
ignorant that patience doubles the 
value of work—that self-sacrifice ix 
greater when accompanied with a 


' 


siniles 
Madeleine looked at him with sad- 


child, exhausted and weak, sank on 
his bed, she would go to him and 


happy if he did not turn her away 
with some harsh word. What 
spurred him on, what sustained 
him in the struggle he had under- 
taken, was pride. He would, above 
all things, owe nothing to his cou- 
isin. The thought that she had sold 
her diamonds, and worked to nurse 
him, that thought weighed upon 
him. He said to himself, that the 
sooner he had secured Madeleine's 
existence, the sooner he would be 
rid of her, and free to end his exist- 
ence as he pleased. Suicide watch- 
ed at his pillow, not as a threaten. 
ing specter, but as the angel of 
deliverauce. 

But there is a joy, unknown to 
those whose life has cost them 
nothing, which Maurice enjoyed 
the more, that, not foreseeing it, 
he had not been able to think of 
defending himself against it. I 
mean to speak of that joy—puerile, 
if you will, nevertheless incbriat- 
ing—that one experiences in hold- 
ing in his hand the first money he 
has earned by his labor, 

No, that joy is not puerile; for 
it is nothing else but the conscious- 
ness of our personal value. Are 
not riches created by our own labor 
the most legitimate of all riches— 
those of which we are the most 
justly proud? The heir who counts 
his gold is less rich than the work- 
man who receives his salary. 

These reflections were far from 
Maurice’s mind ; but when he saw 
on his bench the few crowns that 
Pierre Marceau had received for 
him, he took them one by one, and 
examined them by turns with an 
expression of childish curiosity. 
You might have fancied a miser, or 
a poor devil touching money for 
the first time. By a natural move- 
ment, and worthy of the best days 
of his youth, he sallied forth gayly 
to take triumphantly these _first- 
fruits to Madeleine. He smiled. 
He wastwenty. Alas! he was not 
yet at the door of the young Ger. 
man girl, when he already called 
the contentment he had just felt 
imbecility, and the sentiment that 
led him to Madeleine foolishness. 


How many atime,” 
yielding to impatience even in the ; 
presence of his cousin, he threw, 
down his tools with anger, and) He threw) coldly a handful of 


Maurice wag terrible then ; | 


ness, Then, when the unfortunate | 


wipe the sweat off his forehead, ' 


Be less than one moment all that 


fine transport had vanished like a 
straw fire ander an abundant rain. 
Ursula was in the ante-chamber. 


crowns in her apron, and retired 
without saying a word. 

In the fulfillment of a serious 
duty, however hard and painful it 
may be, God has placed an inward 
satisfaction from which the most 
degraded souls escape with diffieal- 
ty. Besides, if the most ungrateful 
profession has from time to time 
its enchanting hours, the culture of 
an art, however modest it may be, 
must have its moments of enthusi- 
asin. 

In biting his curb, Maurice found 
an unknown charm in feeling him- 
self useful and necessary. In this 
we are all a little like people at a 
salary. 

At the bottom of the importuni- 
ties that besiege their credit and 
their importance, there is always 
something that displeases them not. 
The ill humor they show is in most 
cases but a disquise, under which 
they conceal their triumph of their 
vanity. On the other hand, Mau- 
rice took sometimes a fancy for the 
figures created by his chisel. The 
chaste images of his youth hover. 
ed around his bench. He saw him- 
self near to his father, working in 
the workshop of Valtravers. The 
likeness of the good Chevalier 
seemed to smile and encourage 
him. In short, putting aside those 
fits of rage T have just spoken of, 
and which were growing less fre- 
quent, at the end of a few months, 
when the evening drew near, Mau- 
rice was astonished at the flight of 
time, and of the peace he had en- 
joyed. Labor carries with it its 
reward. It isolates us from the 
world and from ourselves. If we 
owed it only that serenity which 
crowns to a certainty every day 
well filled, we should have yet to 
bless and love it. 

Unfortunately, all these sound 
influences had but little time to 
fructify in the mind of Maurice, 
who, his day's work over, dissi- 
pated out of doors the moral profit 
that, unknown to himself, he had 
derived from it. Too superior— 
such was his opinion—to be able to 
submit to a “ bourgeoise ” and reg 
war existence, he had already de- 
clared that he meant to live as he 
chose. Between ourselves, he was 
little anxious to taste of Ursula’s 
cookery ; to cat his meals ¢téte-d téte 
with Madeleine did not suit his 
fancy any more. Finally, like all 
weak minds, Maurice wanted to 
have it well understood that he 
relied on no other than his own 
will. In the morning he frugally 
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breakfasted in his room; in 
the evening, when the clocks of the 
neighborhood struck six, he took 
off his blouse, dressed himself, and 
sallied forth, often without having 
seen his cousin the whole day. He 
thought he owed her nothing when 
he provided for her wants. He 
would then go out, calm, his head 
and his blood refreshed by the 
work, silence, and solitude. He 
experienced at first a sort of inebri- 
ation at feeling himeelf out of his 
yarret, lost in the crowd, free on 
the pavement. But where should 
he go? He had broken entirely 
with the past ; not a friend was left 
him. In this world, where his 
youth had been sullied, one has 
companions, but never friends. He 
walked at random. Almost always 
a fatal charm led him toward those 
quarters where he had foundered. 

Pale, stern, keeping close to the 
walls, like a shipwrecked mariner 
wandering on the beach, and look- 
ing with a jealous eye on the ships, 
the sport of the waters that have 
swallowed up his fortune, he tra- 
versed with a sullen air that eter 
nal fair that never goes in mourn- 
ing for its victims, from which the 
youngest, the finest, and the most 
opulent disappear, without leaving 
behind them either a void or a re- 
gret—not even the luminous fur- 
row of the shooting stars. For a 
while slumbering, his evil passions 
were again awaking and warming 
in his breast. On those boulevards, 
inundated with light, inthe middle 
of the enchantments that are the 
pride of Paris and the marvel of 
the world, in those counter-alleys 
that had seen him so many times 
promenading in his elegant idle- 
ness, Maurice thought of Babylon 
street, of his garret, of his bench. 
Tears of rage rolled down his 
cheeks. Irritated, feverish, miser- 
able, he came back like a deer 
piereed with a thousand darts. 
Returned home, before retiring 
to his room, he seldom failed to 
enter the apartment of Madeleine, 
who, as I have already said, was 
in the habit of sitting up with 
Ursula till far into the night. You 
must not think that Maurice in this 
had any solicitude, or that he was 
moved with a duty of simple po- 
liteness. The unfortunate youth 
was obeying only a cowardly desire 
of giving way to his anger, and of 
revenging himself on these two 
poor creatures for all he was suffer- 
ing. 

It is the characteristics of ego- 
tists to wish, when they suffer, that 
everyone around them should suf- 
fer also. Maurice infallibly found 
Madeleine and Ursula seated and 
working by the lightof the lamp, 
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both as serenc as if they had been 
still on the borders of the Vienne, or 
in the drawing-room of Valtravers. 
His hat on, and his double-breasted 
coat buttoned up to the chin, he en- 
tered abruptly, his face discom posed, 
his look hard, and his mouth dis- 
dainful. 

Both would rise to receive him, 
Ursula with a caress, Madeleine 
with a smile—never a harsh word 
nor an indiscreet question ; nothing 
in their reception that did not, on 
the contrary, breathe the most 
adorable tenderness, as if it had 
been for an amiable brother or a 
charming friend. After having 
roughly pushed back his foster- 
sister, and given a haughty look to 
the paintings of the young German 
girl, he would go and sit at the ex- 
tremity of the room; and whilst 
these two kind beings resumed 
their work, he watched them with 
a stern or sneering look. The pla- 
cidness of these two faces, the calm 
of that small interior, the order that 
reigned under that humble roof, 
the harmonious grace that reveal- 
ed itself in the least detail of the 
modest furniture, all that exasper- 
ated him, instead of calming him. 
Soon, for a mere nothing, his an- 
gry passion would overflow in 
abundant bitterness. Ordinarily 
taciturn, he would then manifest a 
cruel gayety, aggressive and im- 
placable ; usually stern and silent, 
he became at times witty, ingeni- 
ous, and cloquent, as soon as it be- 
came a question of torturing his 
cousin’s heart. 

What was shown most clearly in 
his language was: he had before 
his eyes Madeleine and Ursula. 
Madeleine opposed to all he said a 
mild reason, an unalterable kind- 
ness ; but Ursula knew what tears 
that child shed when her cousin 
had gone. 

The insults were still to go fur- 
ther. Maurice belonged to that 
school of young profligates—Love- 
laces of side-scenes, Don Juans of 
low stations—who, because they 
have foolishly squandered their 
patrimony on prostitutes, think 
they know women, and make a 
glory of showing contempt for 
them. For two or three used-up 
bacchanals which they have exhib- 
ited in their carriages, these young 
fops speak of half the human race 
with such irreverence, that one is 
tempted to ask them, on hearing 
them, what is their sister’s trade, 
and from what womb they have 
sprung. Although he thought his 
cousin neither handsome nor desir- 
able, Maurice had ended by discov- 
ering that he was playing toward 
her a fool’s part. In default of his 
desires, which that chaste and fair 
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creature left perfectly quiet, self- 
love and vanity ascended into his 
head in vulgar vapors. Was it 
natural that a young man, who was 
not yet thirty, should live frater- 
nally with a young girl who was 
scarcely twenty-three, door to door, 
under the same roof? What would 
his former companions think of that? 
What ought Madeleine herself to 
think of it? for in the tenderness 
she showed him Maurice did not 
hesitate to see an encouragement. 
However, every time he went near 
her with the intention of changing 
a position that seemed to him ridic- 
ulous, seized with a vague senti- 
ment of respect which he could not 
explain to himself at first, and 
which irritated him afterward, he 
retired without having dared even 
to take hold of her hand. 

One day that work failed him, 
Maurice had wandered till evening, 
under one of those burning suns 
that ferments the mire of marshes 
and the mud of impure passions. 
He dined in the neighborhood of 
the old Italian Theater, in a sort of 
tavern of ambiguous and dishonest 
aspect. Seated in the recess of a 
dark room, under the burner of an 
oil-lamp, he ate little, and empticd, 
glass after glass, a bottle of one of 
those wines mixed with alcohol, 
and for which duties have never 
Deen paid. It wasa great step from 
that meal, to those Maurice took 
formerly in joyous company, in the 
saloons of the Café de Paris, when 
his carriage waited at the door and 
his groom on the steps. His elbow 
on the tablecloth, his forehead in 
his hands, he remained a long time 
plunged in a chaos of irritating 
thoughts, exalted still by the fumes 
of inebriation. 

In the evening, when he entered 
his cousin's apartment, seeing her 
alone in her room, he could not re- 
frain from a savage joy. Lightly 
indisposed since the day before, 
Ursula, yielding, though with re- 
gret, to the solicitations of her mis- 
tress, had retired early that eve- 
ning. Madeleine was reading when 
Maurice entered. She shut her 
book, laid it on the table, and gave 
her cousin the usual welcome, with- 
out seeming to notice the alteration 
of his features, the dark glittering 
of his eyes, the inflamed. paleness 
of his face. Maurice gat by her, and 


then in a voice concise, ardent, and ; 


ejaculatory, whose accent was better 
suited to insult than to flattery, he 
began, without transition, compli- 
ments so exaggerated, that the 
young girl, looking at him with 
an astonished air, finally burst into 
laughter. This was only another 
spur. That silvery pearl-like laugh, 


out mistrust, irritated Maurice, and 
pushed him beyond all bounds. 
He stifled a cry of rage, and, recom- 
posing himself immediately, spoke 
of love with the transport of hatred, 
of tenderness in the tone of anger— 
tenebrous language to which many 
strange expressions lent a sinister 
light. White, cool, immovable- 
like chastity, surprised to sec at 
her feet the oblations designed for 
the altars of unchaste Venus, 
Madeleine, whilst he spoke, con- 
templated him with an air at the 
same time so proud and so sad, 
that finally Maurice stopped short, 
as if he had pressed in his arms an 
insensible marble. 

Always in the same attitude, 
Madeleine continued to look at him, 
with the same sad and grave air, 
in which nothing betrayed either 
indignation or disgust, mingled 
with maternal pity and painful as. 
tonishment. Maurice could not 
bear it. He rose, and ran fright- 
ened from the room. 

When, after a few hours of that 
leaden sleep that follows drunk- 
eness, that unfortunate came to his 
senses, the remembrance of what 
had passed made him feel ashamed 
and confused. Not that his con- 
sciencd reproached him as he de- 
served. He had long been accus- 
tomed to an excessive indulgence ; 
but he could not bear the thought 
of having to blush before Madeleine. 
How could he dare to reappear 
before her? He foresaw exaggerat- 
ed recriminations. Already he 
saw himself the but of implacable 
prejudices, for when these young 
profligates are obliged to acknowl- 
edge virtue in women, they con- 
tent themselves in looking at it in 
a vile way: they make it a bug- 
bear, an object of derision. The 
day was drawing to an end. Mau- 
rice was still the prey of those de- 
pressing reflections, when his cou- 
sin entered his room. He blushed, 
he grew pale, he was troubled ; he 
wished he could feel the floor open 
under his feet, or the ceiling come 
down on his head. 

Her hand stretched out, with a 
caressing look and a smile on her 
lips, she called him her brother, so 
that he could believe for a moment 
that he had dreamt that scene of 
the previous evening. It is rare 
that well-bred men do not. preserve 
a sentiment of sincere affection for 
the woman near whom they have 
forgotten themselves, and who, able 
to humiliate them in their defeat, 
has covered them mercifully in her 
indulgence and kindness. Our 
heart is always grateful for those 
little attentions they give our van- 
ity. Although he did not show it, 


eleine’s generosity. He acknow)- 
edged to himeelf, that virtue is not 
necessarily ridiculous and harsh. 

Madeleine had come to beg Mau- 
rice to dine with her that very day. 
Maurice looked at the sky, which 
since morning was frowning in 
water. To go out such wea- 
ther, to get at a distanco a mea- 
ger repast, that prospect had noth- 
ing very attractive. On the other 
side, he felt the excess of the day 
before. ~ I have read somewhere, 
that it is the days following drunk- 
enesa that have made anchorites. 
At last, Maurice, who judged him- 
self guilty toward his cousin, was 
not sorry to be ablg to repair his 
error with little trouble. There- 
fore, grand and generous, he ac- 
ceded to Madeleine’s prayer. 


(To be continued.) 
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COMING HOME TO-MORROW. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


awecetest joy! 
i How bright, amid thy many precious 
lines— 
A field of burnished gold without 
alloy— 
One long-expected, wiehed-for pro- 
mike shines! 
Yet here it is, andimmed by tear or 
sorrow, 
And simply reads: 
home to-morrow.” 


om welcome letter, bringing 


“Tm coming 


“a 11! home has missed thee for this 
muny a day, 
“) While thon wert gladdening dis- 
tant. stranger lands; 
Nor searce could look like home, 
with thee away, 
Bute’er required the touch of skill- 
ful hands— 
And more: like one who etrangely 
walks while dreaming, 
It lacks the light that in bright eyes 
is beaming. 


thou! 
Come, clothed in sunbcame and the 
purple air, 
And deck with dewy flowers thy 
onent brow! 
For, with thee, bringest thou one 
still more fair, 
Who maketh sunbeams in the heart 
keep shining, 
And every cloud disclose its * eilver 
lining.” 


O" glad to-morrow! what a joy art 


——?#@e 


THE MOST POWERFUL FORCE IN 
NATURE. 

Onr day, when the late George Stephen- 
son was at dinner, a scientific lady asked 
him a question—* Mr. Stephenson, what 
do you consider the most powerful force 
in nature 7 °—** Oh,” said he, ina gallant 
epirit,* [will soon answer that question, 
It ix the eye of a woman for the man who 
loves her; for ifa woman look with aftec- 
{ tion on a young man, and he should go to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, the recol- 
lection of that look will bring him back. 


| There is no other force in nature which 


that vivid gaycty of a nymph with- | Maurice was much touched at Mad-! could do that.” 


MALS 


b> 
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THE 


CAREER or « VAGRANT, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
JULIUS RODENBERG. 


PART FIRST. 


T was ten years ago that 

lf Ttook up my first residence 
Pa = in London. In walking 
WA through the streets, one 
day, I saw a poor boy 
standing in front of a pastry-cook’s, 
on the corner of Tavistock street 
and Tottenham court road. which 
I happened to pass. The boy did 
not ask me for alms, but it would not 
have surprised me if he had, he 
looked so wretched and forlorn. 
His shirt was torn, his pants in tat- 
ters ; he had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, was bare-headed, and his arms 
were almost naked. It wasa pretty 
cold morning in autumn. I would 
have cheerfully given the boy a few 
pence, but he did not ask me, but 
stood looking in the window at the 


- delicacies, with a longing look of 


hunger. 

I have seen persons regarding 
the contents of a broker’s window, 
but never did the money create 
such an inexpressible expression of 
desire as the delicacies did here. It 
would have been a picture for Mur- 
ilo. His dark brown hair, his large 
eyes, gazing 80 wistfully at the pas- 
try in the window, his half open 
mouth, his hand which instinctive- 
ly, but slowly, sought his pocket 
(which no doubt was minus a bot- 
tom), as if he had some treasure 
and he did not wish to part with 
it. On his countenance beamed a 
look of intelligence and simplicity. 
This so interested me, that I went 
back to speak to him. He shrank 


-back. It is possible he had a secret 


plan to steal some of the pastry, 
and took me fora policeman. But 
my citizen costume reassured him, 
and I asked him, how he would 
like a tart? He looked at me in 
astonishment. He took me to bea 
magician. Vosco never astonished a 
boy more when he took a gold coin 
from his nose. 


On oe celal nn alive ese) 
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“Well, my boy, what are you 
thinking?’ 

After a while he took courage 
and answered : 

“Tam thinking how many buns 
it would take to satisfy my hunger.” 

“That was a resolute answer. 
Come, my boy,” said I, “ we will try 
the experiment. Come with me in 
the shop, and there we will see 
what we can do toward appeasing 
your hunger.” 

The boy held back. Now he 
guessedthetruth. Who wasl? A 
prince, and nobody elue. 

“Will we go?” said I. 

“ Does he really mean it? It can 

not be,” thought the boy. Perhaps 
it ts some prince to whom a few 
handfuls of gold would not be 
aniiss. 
I went straight forward, and he 
followed me. There were not many 
persons in the store, as it was quite 
early. The savory smell of the 
delicacies filled the store, and be- 
hind the counter, which was covered 
with delicacies, stood the owner, a 
worthy man, Samuel Graystone by 
name. He had on a green apron, 
very white shirtsleeves, and a collar 
which looked large enough for the 
largest man. 

Mr. Samucl Graystone, pastry- 
cook, was his fu!l title, which was 
on a brightly polished plate in front 
of his shop. He was one of my best 
friends, and I one of his best custo- 
mers. During the short time we 
had known each other, an intimacy 
sprang up between us. Every morn- 
ing I went to his store, and he 
told me the news of the city. 

What folly to name London a 
city, when it is composed of twenty 
cities. One, for instance, is Blooms- 
bury, London, another Horselny- 
down; but where we dwelt was 
Marylebone, and not a bad figure 
did Mr. Graystone cut therein. He 
was veatryman, he had several com- 
missions, he was trustee of a bene- 
volent society ; he was always in 
office, now as juryman, and then as 
coroner, There was not a child in 
the parish that did not know him, but 
those that lived ten steps outside of 
it never heard of him. It is as true 
in London as in all the world, con- 
trary to the prophets, pastry-cooks 
as well as statesmen are only valued 
in there own districts. 

“Good-morning, sir,” said Mr. 
Graystone, as I entered. “It is a 
little foggy, but I guess it will 
clear up toward noon.” 

When Mr. Graystone gave his 
opinion, it must be true, good or 
evil. He believed the weather, 
the sun, and the sky, were made for 
Marylebone. 

“Tiere so carly 1” he began anew, 
while he was putting a cake, that 


was still smoking, in the basket of 


a little girl that was waiting for it. 

I regularly came out of the Brit- 
ish Museum, in Great Russell 
street, between one and two, to get 
a second breakfast, but today it 


was hardly ten when I found myself 


on my way home. 

“Good-morning, Miss,” said he, 
as the girl went out of the door 
with her cake. He called all the 
servant-girls in the neighborhood 
Miss, which, no doubt, they liked ; 


but he did not do it to flatter them. | . 


It was his nature to be courteous. 

At this moment his eyes fell on 
the boy, whom he did not notice 
till the girl left the store. 

“There,” said he, “I'll bet that is 
the same boy that was here a week 
ago. That time he was as black 
as a chimney-sweep; he came to 
the counter, stuck his dirty, black 
fingers in a cream-cake. ‘How much 
is this? said he. ‘Three pence,’ 
said I, ‘I have only a farthing,’ 
said he. Of course, no one would 
buy the cake after he had his dirty 
fingers in it; 80 I said, ‘Get out of 
here, and take the cake.’ The ruse 
was a very good one, but a good 
ruse can only be tried once on the 
same person. Well ”—— 

Here the boy interrupted him. 

“Pardon,” said he; “I never was 
a chimney-sweep, and never ate a 
cake.” 

“What,” said Mr. Graystone, 
“this is not the dialect spoken in 
Marylebone. You do not belong 
here ; you must be Irish. Eh, John- 
ny?” 

“Yea,” raid the boy, “Johnny is 
my name.” . 

“Ts that all? what is your father's 
name?” 

“My father is in America, and 
his name is also John.” 

“ And your mother? ” 

During the conversation, I re- 
membered my promise; I handed 
him a bun. He had it eatenina 
jiffy. He was at his second, when 
Mr. Graystone asked him about his 
mother. There was a tear in his 
eye, while he said: “Her name is 
Molly, and she is sick.” 

Here he put the last morsel of 
the third bun in his mouth. 

“T think,” said Mr. Graystone, 
“he will eat up the store.” 

“T think go too,” said Johnny la- 
conically, but with a downcast 
look. 

“When did you have your last 
meal?” 

“Yesterday at noon. A man that 
beats the drum with a Punch and 
Judy show, gave me a piece of 
bread, and part of his dinner, and 
in return I carried his drum in the 
evening.” 

“Where do you stay at night?” 


“In entries and on stoops, some- 
times in a wagon.” 

“Where is your mother?” 

“In the hospital.” 

“ Do you see her often?” 

“No, sir. Nobody is allowed to 
go in the hospital.” 

“ Her disease is contagious, I sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Graystone to me, in 
a sympathizing tone, that was half 
audible. 

“So you have no friends, no 
home?” 

“No, sir,” was the answer. 
“Where did you use to live?” 
“In King’s court, Drary lane.” 
“T knew it,” said Mr. Graystone ; 
“the Lord be praised, there is not a 
young vagrant in Marylebone 
whose face I do not know. The 
best thing we can do is to take the 
boy in the kitchen. It will be bet- 
ter and cheaper, if he does not con- 
tinue eating tarts.” 

The worthy master called his 
servant, who led us through a side- 
door from the store, through a 
small entry to a door which opened 
into the kitchen. 

The kitchen was as clean and 
tasteful as any sitting-room. Mr. 
Graystone’s wife stood in front of 
the stove, on which several kettles 
were singing. 

“Small kitchen,” said she, as she 
saw me, for she knew me, as she 
occasionally came in the store; 
“small kitchen, but sometimes we 
manage to have a good piece of beef 
or mutton for dinner.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Graystone, 
gicefallv; “ sometinies, sometimes.” 

Upon my word, I believed him, 
for they both appeared well fed. 
Meantime my young foundling was 
not forgotten. He received a good 
meal, to which did full justice. 
Good Mr. Graystone’s eyes bright- 
ened, as he saw the boy eat so. 

“T would like to do something 
for him,” raid Mr. Graystone ; “ upon 
my word, a man ought not to let 
such a young boy go on the road 
toruin. I know a plan, but I do 
not think he will like it.” 

“Try,” said I. 

“Good, we will try. Do you hear, 
my boy? If you liked our dinner, 
come again at eight o’clock this 
evening ; there will be something 
for you. Will you come?” 

“Certainly I will, sir.” 

“ You must not come in the store, 
but pull the door-bell—do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, and he 
departed. 

“You'll see, he’ll not come any 
more,” said Mr. Graystone ; “these 
dirty fellows are like the wild deer. 
When they think that their freedom 
is involved, they will not come any 
more.” 
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“We must wait,” said I; “you 
will sce me at eight precisely and 
now, good-morning.” For it was 
high time for me to be at work in 
the Museum. 


PART SECOND. 


“Just as I told you,” said Mr. 
Graystone, as I came in the evening. 

“It is only a quarter to eight,” 
said I, “I am here before the time.” 

“And very welcome,” said Mrs. 
Graystone, who wore a large gold 
chain and watch. Mr. Graystone 
was also dressed up. He had his 
high collar, a broadcloth coat and 
vest, and a tremendous gold chain, 
which he had fastened in his but- 
ton-hole. 

“Take a seat,” said he. I took a 
seat near the stove. The kitchen 
did not look much like a kitchen 
now. On the wall hung the bright- 
‘ly polished kettles, and on the 
shelves, which I could see through 
the half open closet-door, stood 
neatly arranged and in order the 
saucers, glasscs, and porcelain ware. 

There also hung about the room 
portraits of the Queen, Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Shaftesbury. The floor was 
paved with flagging, but it was 
warm asa person could wish. The 
chairs were of wood, and some were 
high backed, and others of common 
form, and the table so white and 
clean that a person could see every 
grain in the wood. The grand- 
mother sat beside the fire, and at 
her side was a little girl who 
looked very pretty. 

“Miss Bessie?” said I, as I took 
her hand in mine. 

“My little puss,” said her father, 
as he slapped her on the shoulder. 

“Oh!” cried Bessie, half laughing, 
half angry, as if her father had hurt 
her. Then she raised herself on 
her tip-toes, and gave her mother a 
kiss. The fire crackled in the stove, 
and the kettle already began to 
sing. A servant came in, in a clean 
cap and white apron. She went to 
set the table, and in an instant 
Bessie went to help her. 

“My little puss must be every- 
where,” said the father, as her 
mother rose to superintend the 
work. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Gray- 
stone, returning to the subject, 
“there is many a vagrant child in, 
Marylebone which could perhaps 
be saved from ruin.” 

“And in other parts of London 
as well,” said I. 

“You are right,” said Mr. Gray- 
stone ; “* but Marylebone contains as 
Many young vagrants as any other 
part of London. There are a good 
many of them all over, some whose 


parents are in prison, in the hospi- 
tal, and in the colonies—children 
who have no parents, or have ran 
away from them. I saw in the 
papers that the total number in 
London was sixty thousand.” 

“That is alarge number. Itisa 
pity,” said I, “that so many are 
suffered to go astray, and that 
nothing is done toward relieving 
them. The first couple of days I was 
here, as I was riding in a coach, I 
saw a number of these little 
wretches hovering around the car- 
riages. Their hats were caved in, 
coats with tho tail dragging along 
the ground, pants all ripped open, 
and they looked halfstarved, and yet 
they seemed happy. I threw them 
some pieces of money, and it amus- 
ed me grteatly to see them stand 
on their hands, and to reach up a 
box of matches on a pole to the car- 
riages, with the intention of selling 
them. They carried on tricks among 
themselves. Daily I rode from 
Tottenham court road to the Strand, 
and each time saw a similar sight. 
I would always feel bad. Is not 
this a waste of strength and also a 
sin? I would say to myself.” 

“ And so it is,” replied Mr. Gray- 
stone ; “ but this man here’”—and he 
pointed to the picture of Lord 
Shaftesbury, which hung between 
a copper trowel and a large sieve— 
“this is the man who, for years, 
pointed out the sufferings of these 
boys. Large meetings were held 
in Exeter Hall, where he presided, 
and a great good was done thereby. 
They erected asylums all over 
London for their training. They 
sought honest employment for them 
and to bring them up to get an 
honest living. But the great trou- 
ble is, they can’t catch them; they 
could as easily catch a wild horse 
or a squirrel as one of these boys. 
They are hungry and cold, but they 
are their own masters. They have 
a dread of work; the strects have 
ruined them already. I speak from 
experience, for we have one of the 
asylums in Marylebone, and I ama 
commissioner. But it will strike 
cight ina minute ; you see he is not 
going to come.” 

“It will strike,” said I, “but it 
has not struck yet.” 

“ And then, if they are willing, it 
is hard to get them used to the 
new mode of life. Poor fellows! 
We had, for example, a boy in the 
Red Boot-black Society, who, as 
often as the inspector looked after 
him, was standing on his head. If 
anybody asked him why he amused 
himeelf in that way, he would say, 
‘I beg pardon, but I was a street- 
acrobat, and I always stood on my 
head ; I must do it for my health.’ 
He did his work, and was a smart 


boy when he was on his feet; but | examination, “have you satisficd 
you would be sure to find him at | your hunger?” 


his exercise in his leisure time. 
he had three minutes’ spare time, 
he would e.:nd against the wall, 
feet uppermost, resting himself.” 

4 struck eight. 

The servant came to take the 
kettle off the stove, and Mrs. Gray- 
stone said that tea was ready. We 
sat down at the table, over which 
a bright gas flame burnt. First, 
Bessie received a large piece of 
bread and butter. Her mother said 
she must go to bed soon. Little 
pu.s pouted over it, but that did 
not interfere with her appetite, as 
she took a large bite of the bread. 
On the tale was a large piece of 
roast pork, a box of sardines, but- 
ter, and white bread. Mr. Gray- 
stone took out his watch once more. 
As it struck eight, he said: 

“There is a knock at the door; if 
it is him it will please me. Not a 
minute too soon—not a minute too 
late. Punctuality is a great virtue. 
There.is something in a punctual 
boy ye 

The servant went to open the 
door, and mother now said it was 
time for Bessie to go to bed. But 
Bessie begged to stay a few mo- 
ments longer, as she wanted to see 
the boy; then she would surely go 
to bed. 

It was Johnny who entered—not 
dressed any different than in the 
morning ; but there was a different 
expression on his face. 

“It is much to your credit, my 
boy, that you kept your word,” said 
Mr. Graystone, as he stood up and 
gave the boy his hand. “Come 
here, take a seat near the stove, and 
you shall have your tea.” 

He rat down, and Mrs. Graystone 
handed him a cup of tea, which he 
drank. Little puss stood looking 
at him in astonishment, with her 
dark, inquisitive eyes, and he re- 
turned her gaze once or twice. 

“Mother,” she whispered in her 
mother’s ear, “he has not even a 
shoe; will I give him a pair of 
mine?” 

Her mother kiased her forehead. 
“They are too small,” said she; 
“we will buy him a new pair.” 

“ And now, my pussy will go to 
bed,” said her father. 

“Yes,” said she, as she gave 
each in turn her hand, also the 
poor little vagrant, who almost 
dropped his cup from astonishment. 

After we had finished our supper, 
Mr. Graystone nodded to Johnny 
to come to him. The table was 
cleared. Mr. Graystone sat like a 
judge in his highchair. At the oak 
table opposite to him stood the boy. 

“Tell me, my boy,” said Mr. 
Graystone, as he commenced his 


If . 


“Yes, sir, a kind of.” : 

“ Would you like anything else ?” 
“Not to-day, thank you, sir; but 
to-morrow, if I had something to 
eat, then ”"—— cf 

“Would you like to have some- 
thing to eat every day like all 
honest people?” 

“Yes, sir, I would like it very 
much.” 

“ And if you were not allowed to 
go in the street without permis- 
sion, but go to school, and learn 
something?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever go to school?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can you read?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Were you ever in a church?” 

“Yes, sir, a couple of times.” 

“Do you remember any of the 
sermon?” 

“Yes, sir, a little.” 

“What was it about?” 

“T think it was about a man who 
fought a lot of soldiers.” 

“Can you tell me what a min- 
ister is?” 

“Yes, sir, a man who reads out 
of the Bible.” 

“Have you ever seen a Bible?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Or heard anything from it?” 

“Thave heard that it says that 
God made the world, and that 
everybody was drowned but one, 
and that was a little bird.” 

“ Did you ever hear of Adam and 
Eve?” 

“God made Adam, and Adam 
made Eve.” 

“ Have you ever heard of Eden?” 

“IT think it is the garden in 
which they ate the fruit.” 

“What is the name of the city 
you live in?” 

“ London.” 

“Do you know this lady ?” said 
Mr. Graystone, leading the boy up 
to the portrait of Queen Victoria. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy ; “that is 
the lady who has so much money.” 

It would have been very easy to 
laugh at the ignorance of a boy of 
fourteen, but it would have been 
better to have pitied him. 

“I see you have much to learn, 
and you shall learn it, if you wish. 
Will you stay here tonight, and 
sleep under my roof?” 

“T will, sir,” answered the boy. 

“ You shall commence to-morrow, 
and go to school every day. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“TI am, sir,” said the boy, who 
thereupon was shown his quarters 
for the night. 

When we were alone, Mr. Gray- 
atone asked his wife for some wine, 
and laid his tobacco on the table. 
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We filled our pipes, and sat talking 
till it was almost midnight.» 

The next morning at eight o'clock 
Mr. Graystone, dressed in his best, 
might have been seen leading 
Johnny by the hand, coming out 
of the entrance in Tavistock street, 
and take their way across Totten- 
ham court road. Johnny wore a 
coat a little too long for him, and 
a pair of boots in which he was not 
half so comfortable as in his bare 
feet yesterday. But he must get 
used to it. 

It was not till nine o’clock that 
Mr. Graystone was at his post, with 
his green apron, and his sleeves 
rolled up. 

“Te was taken at the asylum in 
Marylebone, and we will see what 
a home, friends, nourishment, and 
work can do for him,” said the 
worthy man as I came in, between 
one and two, to get my lunch. 

We visited the asylum occasion- 
ally, and saw Johnny in company 
with about one hundred boys, who 
were also taken from the streets. 
Order and cleanliness were the rule 
among them. Notwithstanding the 
large number of street-boys, it was 
very quiet. Outside roared and 
foamed the great ocean of London 
life ; here was a quiet spot scarcely 
noticed. The teachers were pleased 
with Johnny, and Mr. Graystone 
praised him every time he went to 
see him, and he repaid him. He 
got information from the super- 
intendent where Johnny’s mother 
was, that the family came from 
Treland, and that their name was 
Redmond, that the father had left 
them, and went to America. The 
mother, who endured several mis- 
fortunes, at length was cast down 
with sickness. Many years of sick- 
ness, which made her incapable of 
employment, at length carried her 
to her grave. Johnny was there 
when they buried her, and he re- 
membered the place. 

Two years later, and Johnny was 
a member of the Boot-black Bri- 
gade. What Londoner dves not 
know these small lively boys, with 
their red, blue, or yellow jackets, 
and with their boxes and brushes, 
stand on all the corners of London, 
with their fresh fuces, and an ex- 
pression of politeness and good be- 
havior. Thousands of the boys 
fill the streets in London, and they 
are sent there by the numerous 
benevolent societies with which 
London abounds. Johnny wore a 
nice red jacket, and stood on the 
corner of Tottenham court road, 
where it leads into Oxford strect. 
I saw him every morning, and it 
pleased me to see him do his work 
so neat and quick. More than 
three hundred boys belonged to his 


brigade. In the morning, at cight, 
they congregated at their head- 
quarters, and they sang a choral 
and said a small prayer, in which 
they asked God to bless them, and 
keep them through the day and 
give them success, and then they 
would go to their posts. 

What they earned they brought 
home, and at the end of each week 
it was equally divided among them. 
They earned between forty and 
fifty thousand dollars ayear. They 


paid for everything they needed, ; 


and the rest they put in a savings. 
bank. When they returned home 
at six they washed themselves, ate 
their suppers, and paid for it. Then 
they commenced to relate their 
adventures, or play checkers. From 
cight to ten were study hours, and 
then they went to bed. This sort 
of life seemed to suit Johnny, as 
he always looked cheerful. 

I left London, and I did not see 
either Johnny Redmond or Mr. 
Graystone for a long time. When 
I returned, it was in 1862, at the 
time of the exposition. A great 
many changes had taken place in 
London and in Marylebone, but 
more in the people than in the 
houses. 

Mr. Graystone stood in his store 
with his green apron and large 
collar, the same as in the days gone 
by, only his beard was sprinkled 
with gray. How the good man 
rejoiced as I entered the store to 
take lunch as usual, as did Mrs. 
Graystone when I came in the 
kitchen to see her! It was the 
same as ever, the bright Kettles 
hanging on the wall, the white 
table, and the bright fire. But 
little Bessie, she had grown to bea 
handsome young lady of sixteen, 
with large brown eyes and flowing 
curls, 

“But what became of Johnny 
Redmond? I did not find him at 
his old post.” 

“I guess not,” said Mr. Gray- 
stone, and his face lighted up with 
joy. “He is at sea, and if God 
wills, he will be here in two or 
three years.” 

Mr. Graystone told me that “he 
had made himself useful, and saved 
asmall fortune of twenty pounds. 
The commissioners thought it about 
time to do something for him, and 
that he (Mr. Graystone) wanted to 
make a pastry-cook of him; but 
Johnny was fonder of the sea, and 
so in God's name they let him go. 
First he went to Brazil, and then 
he went in one of Her Majesty's 
man-of-wars to the eastern seas. 
He served under Lord El gin during 
the Chinese war, and was at the 
storming at the fort at Pheio. 
There was a great deal of blood- 


shed there, but, God be praised, my 
Johnny was not hurt, but received 
the Victoria medal for his bravery.” 

* Bravo, my boy—well done! 
And there was nothing else bap- 
pened him?” 

“Show us the quilts that he 
sent us,” xaid Mr. Graystone to his 
wife. 

Mrs. Graystone went to a ward. 
robe, and returned with a cloth 
which contained a pair of wonder- 
ful quilts, as skillfully made as any 
Eastern weaver could make them. 
They were composed of all sorts of 
fancy colors and gold. 

“They are worth fifteen pounds 
to any one,” said Mr. Graystone, as 
he weighed them with his hand. 
“But he has not forgotten Bessie 
jeither. Show the gentleman your 
present.” > 

The girl blushed. She went and 
brought a wonderful box, skillfally 
made of elephants’ tusks, This 
astonished me. 

“But,” the mother said, “ that is 
not all. She ought to open the box,” 
, Besaie did not like to, and looked 
at her mother, At last she opened it, 
and there was a photograph, 

“That is our Johnny,” said I. 


young fellow, in Her Majesty's best 
sailor garb, with the Victoria medal 
on his breast. The picture was. 
‘taken at Jeddo, and under it was 
written: “Johnny Redmond, with 
Chis best respects.” 
* How nice the boy writes,” said I. 
“Yea, yer,” said Mr. Graystone : 
‘he's changed considerably from 
| what he was six years ago, when 
he stood here in rags, without shoes 
| or stockings.” 

“ And when little puss wanted to 
give him a pair of hers,” added 
Mrs. Graystone. 

It was in autumn, 1865, the Great 
Eastern returned trom her unsuc- 
cessful voyage. Johnny Redmond 
was one of her crew, and in the 
summer of 1866, that she made a 
successful voyage, Johnny Redmond 
was on board as second mate. 

In no family was the return of 
the ship awaited with so much 
anxiety, and the news of the safe 
arrival received with as much joy, 
as the family of the house on the 
corner of Tavistock street and Tot- 
tenham court road. When Johnny 
arrived, he received his share of 
the praise. He stood his examina- 
tion as second mate, and returned 
to ask the hand of Bessic from her 
parents. 

“And with my blessing,” said 
Mr. Graystone, “if it is her wish.” 

Bessie unhesitatingly gave her 
consent. Not many days after, I 
received an invitation to the wed- 
ding of Mr. John Redmond and 


Yes, it was him, a handsome, 


| Miss Bessie Graystone. The happy 
event took place on the following 
Monday, at ten o'clock A. M., in the 
church at Marylebone. “Good, my 
boy!” T would have liked to have 
cried with Mr. Samuel Graystone ; 
“Marylebone can now boast of a 
romantic episode in its history.” 
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FASHION. 


BY ANGELIQUE. 


—_—_— 


HEARD Grace aay, 

Ina calm, sweet way, 
Without a shadow of passion, 
“ Just watch and see 

If you find me 

An everyday slave to Farhion. 
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+ @¥O be bound in chains : 
» My soul diedains, ‘ 
\@ Though nothing but silken fet- 
ters; 


And velvets and laces, 
Though good in their place®, 
I willingly leave to my betters. 


IS a terrible thing 

To have each wing, 

While just in the act of flying,- 
Be-clipped and torn, 

Of ite feathers shorn 

By Art, there is no denying. 


T is plain to be seen 

That fashions queen 

{,' Well knows how to lay the lash 

e on; 
fo, though I'm a wife, 
I will lead a life 
Outride of the courts of Fash- 
jon.” 


~ ER sweet blue eyes 
Looked bright and wise, 
\S) And her dimples all seemed hid- 

ing, 

As her glib tongue played 

This grand tirade, 

Which she meant ehould be 
abiding. 


SO she wore each day 
A suit of gray, 
>) With her hair quite like a sha- 


ker's, 
And from tip to crown 
Her hat of brown 
Resembled a sober quaker'a. 


«PY EAREST wife," said I, 
One day, ‘* why sigh * 


You certainly, love, are pining. 
The wings so bright 

That lent ygn flight 

Have lost their silvery shining.” 


. H, Fred,” she said, 
“I'm tired, you see, 
Of flying alone so, daily; 


‘ot one in ten, 
Not even the men, 
But follow the fashione gayly. 


HERE'S Emma, Jane, 

» And Mary Lane, 

The belles that dress so sweetly, 
They shake their curls 

At vou—vain girls! 

And I'm eclipsed completely. 


se RATHER guess 
That when / dress 
You love me better, Freddy ; 
So I've ordered three 
New suits, you eee, : 
From DEMoREotT already. 


er ee on ee 
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THROWN OVER; 
OR, CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF A 
NEW YORK BELLE. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


DECIDED cut. 
Yes, she had “ cut” him. 
He had waltzed with 
that girl, skated with her, 
“croqueted” with her, 


while she had coquetted with him, 
played marquette with her, danced 
..... [should 


with her. Skated! 


White, the comic poet’s wife, had 

even induced her to join Vincent's 

party and hers to the races, causing 

much staring and many bets, for 

Miss Agnes Faring was by no 
8 “ fast.” 

e remembered, and wished he 
did yot, how her hand had trembled 
in hig when he led her up on the 
grand occasion when she stood 
bridesmaid, and he “ best man,” at 
Spencer White's wedding, that 
gentleman and scholar having suc- 
ceeded in securing the rapid little 
party then called Miss Hayd, or 
“ Kittie,” just as it happened. 

He recollected the smiles and 
blushes of the past, as episodes of 
Dliss, eras of joy. But now she had 
cut him, and he hated her—oh! 
unutterably! Language could not 
express the detestation he felt for 
that girl! 

He did not even think her hand- 
some now. How could anybody 
think her handsome? Her eyes 
were too large, in the first place ; 
they took up about half her face! 
As for complexion—dead white, you 
Know, no color. 
the sculptor, had pronounced her 
face “ideal,” but those art-feHows 
are such fools, you see. Then her 
hair, bronze and yellow and brown, 
and every imaginable color, he 
really believed ! 

As for heart, he had thought she 
was all right there. How often 
_ had he compared her, to her great 
alvantage, to Regina Hautonby, 
and Delphine Flashington, two mi- 
nor belles—nay, even to the beauti- 
ful Kate, who, though undeniably 
“jolly,” was getting to talk like a 
sporting character, which was a 
thing that he, Vincent, could not 
endure. 

Yes, hé had thought that Agnes 
Faring had a heart. She had not, 
it appeared, and he hated her wat- 
terably. | ae 

Yes; he was certain of that. . 

Which is probably the- reason 
why, reaching his rooms, and sitting 
down “with the little locket, in 
which her photograph was hiddon 


Guildford Vere, | 
| had seen them look all ways, but 


THE PRET2NDED FAINT. 


from profane eyes, in his hand, he 
broke down, laid his head upon the 
table, and sobbed like a woman. 

* * * * * * 

“Agnes! you almost spoke to 
him! How could you, after all I 
have said ?” sermonized Miss Faring, 
the “great belle’s” aunt, as the 
carriage containing Agnes and her- 
self drove slowly home. 

They had met Forhalbner. 

Agnes said nothing. 

“How could you do it?) A man 
socompromised! The Estlakes will 
cut us, just as we want those girls 
for charades. Of course, they will 
not recognize us, if we bow to him, 
on account of her.” 

Lucid, as far as Agnes is concern- 
ed, but otherwise dark. 

Agnes colored. Perhaps it was 
pride. 

How he had looked! What su- 
perb eves he had, lighting his face 
with a fire so tender, a smile amid 
lightning, heart within flame! She 


to-day they were reproachful. 

Of course, he would not think it 
was her doing ; of course he would 
not think she believed that. story, 
so insulting alike to his honor asa 
man and his conduct as a gentle- 
man. Of course he would know it 
was her aunt, the woman whom he 
had once so far forgotten himself 
as to designate her as her “ horrid 
aunt.” 

Of course he would! ... Would 

‘Agnes remembered how 
he had looked when the mother of 
Regina Hautonby had commented 
upon him as “only a Bohemian, 
after all.” Ay,a “Bohemian,” but 
of them the king. 

What talent, what wit without 
effort! What grace per se! What 
“vim,” what vigor! What pathos, 
what tenderness! A single poem, 
“Alone,” had filled the eyes of a 
city with teare. How many had 
gone sleepless till morning, to finish 


“Vair,” his novel, and with what | 


enthusiasm had the public hailed 
“ Rescued,” his play, the only suc- 
cessful play written in that vein for 
—well, ages! 

Then she thought of Mrs. Hau- 
tonby, and Vincent’s look as he 
turned, for he heard her, and shiver- 
ed as she reflected whether or not 
he was likely ever again to evince 
a conciousness of the existence of a 
woman who had “cut” him. 

She could not cry. There was the 
Estlakes’ charade rehearsal—they 
write them like plays now—that 
very night, and her affectionate 
aunt would indulge in what Mary 
Jane, her maid, called “ badgering,” 
if her eves were red. 

He might be ugly about it too, 
and all would come out; “all” 
being the fact of the bestowal of a 
lock of hair, also a photograph, 
which trophies he might return, #0 
that they would fall in her aunt 
Martha’s way, a possibility of which 
the contemplation was simply hid- 
cous, while the results would be 
madness. Max Tremaine, who 
called himself a gentleman, had 
done a similar decd, returning Del- 
phine Flashington’s preposterously 
silly letters, which had not pre- 
viously struck him in that light, 
because Delphine had fiirted with 
Forhalbner, whom all the young 
ladics, in a “certain set,” were in 
love with. 

The consequences, in Delphinc’s 
case, had been the wild triumph, 
and, as she said, “fiendish exulta- 
tion,” with which she was hailed 
by three plain cousins, into whose 
hands they had fallen. 

No, on the whole, she did not 
think Vincent would bring her 
“to grief,” that way. But, oh! what 
should sho do when they met again? 
How should she look? Where 
should she hide her head? for there 
was no particular usc in attempting 
to deny it, in the solitude of her 


own apartment, she iad encouraged 
him. 

Her aunt, in a manner little lesa 
than brutal, had suggested that 
Forhalbner was “after her money.” 
Agnes “had money,” but this mean 
view of the case was not at all 
likely to be believed, even by Vin- 
cent’s enemies. 

No, there had been absolutely no 
impediment; the citadel of her heart 
had been about to surrender, and 
the conqueror to unfurl the flag of 
triumph, when this story about 
Marcia Gaylaird had got about. 

And the night of horror had come 
down upon the glorious day of her 
love-dream. 

It was a kind of story that did 
not lose by telling. 

Version first—they were many 
and various—was this. 

Vincent Forhalbner, the protégé 
greatly rederable to Mr. Joseph 
Gaylaird, a retired vender of the 
odoriferous commodity called petro- 
leum, had courted his daughter, 
won her young affections, endva- 
vored to marry her secretly, been 
discovered, and ignominiously eject- 
ed by the exasperated parent, when 
torn from the clinging embrace of 
the weeping Marcia, desirous of be- 
coming his spouse, guand méme. 

In version second, he had been 
beaten or kicked. 

In version third, Marcia had de- 
clared that they were secretly mar- 
ried, whereupon he had barcly 
deserted the standard of his marital 
faith ; and in version fourth, had a 
striking dramatic attitude, and bade 
her return to her “purse proud 
father!” 

A very pretty little story as it 
stood, and how much or how little 
of it was truc, Vincent being re- 
ported silent, was what neither Ay- 
nes Faring nor her aunt could 
know. 

The Estlakes, a family composed 
of Marcia Gaylaird’s maternal uncle, 
his wife, her consequent aunt, and 
two young men, necessarily her 
cousins, also two young girls, ditto, 
had thrown Forhalbner over. 

It was yet to be proved that ho 
was hurt by the fall, or that a fall 
there was; but aunt Martha belong- 
ed to those who believe in| whoso- 
ever reigncth, and the Estlakes 
were “ great people.” 

Unlucky for Marcia, the horrible 
vulgarity of her father was such 
as is seldom seen among the natu- 
rally refined citizens of America— 
such, indeed, as had to be witnessed 
to be believed. 

You may have heard Mra. Sneer- 
well. Most people have told the 
story of young Flashington and 
old Gaylaird, according to which 
ancedote, the former said at an eve- 
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ning party to the parent of the fair 
Marcia: 

“Young Elmby would like the 
entrée here, if you'll give it to him.” 

“T hav’n’t one about me just now, 
my dear fellow—ask my wife,” and, 
if you will believe Mrs. Sneerwell, 
Gaylaird fumbled in his pockets! 

A pure matter of habit, of course, 
and highly excusable, but going to 
prove that all the “native svil” 
which had adhered to Gay laird, ori- 
ginally Scotch, though not mean, 
had not been removed, as was desir- 
able, on landing. 

All this had decidedly gone 
against Marcia’s success, combining 
viciously with other adverse ele- 
ments, among which was the prodi- 
gality of nature in this instance as 
to chin, and her positive meanness 
as to nore. Paucity of hair also 
went against Miss Gaylaird’s social 
advance, while her evident grati- 
tude for the possession of wealth 
would have staggered any one leas 
bent upon its attainment than by 
Mrs. Sneerwell, and consequently 
others, Vincent Forhalbner was 
represented to be. 

Looking “ on this picture, and on 
that,” Agnes Faring being the one, 
and Marcia Gaylaird the other, 
there was certainly great difficulty 
in believing, that the man admitted 
to bask in the sun of the smile of 
the former would turn to that 
gloom which must naturally arise 
in the masculine mind from the 
mere contemplation of the latter. 
But, as Mrs. Sneerwell is apt to 
remark, “what won't men do for 
money ?” 

If there is anything they “won't 
do,” it is certainly yet to be dis- 
covered. Even Mrs. Sneerwell 
admitted that Marcia had a good 
figure, and when Agnes endeavor- 
ed to glean a hope from the fact of 
her own wealth, she could only 
arrive at the conclusion that, Mar- 
cia not being pretty, there must be 
some other charm in her to For- 
halbner’s eyes. And everybody is, 
at this stage of my story, which is 
truer than you may think, in a 
gloomy state of mind. Agnes is 
tearless and wretched ; Forhalbner 
is beyond enlivening by any means 
which he has thus far been able to 
discover ; aunt Martha hasan attack 
of the “ uglies,” and Marcia 

Well, Marcia? 

Suppose we look in upon her, 
and at the facts? 

There she sits, reflecting. Re- 
flecting upon the whole drama of 
the last few weeks, reflecting upon 
her early resolve, formed when she 
first encountered Vincent Forhalb- 
ner, to marry him, if determination 
could effect it. 

Marcia was naturally unrefined. 


How or why could she or should 
she be otherwise? The norus homo 
had had a wife equally new—coarse, 
besides ; where could Marcia receive 
elegance, or where, above all, that 
true refinement which is the basis 
of a sensitive nature, and is unac- 
quired? She had been wont to 
remark, when quite a little girl, 
that when she made up her mind 
to do a thing, she did it, and cer- 
tainly, if she could, she did. 

And now she thought it all over— 
thought of the mean way in which, 
when Vincent Forhalbner had—hav- 
ing undertaken a little enterprise, 
very modest but safe, the Bohemian 
not being rich, only rising—been 
obliged to call upon Mr. Gaylaird, 
she had waylaid him (the expres- 
sion is not more forcible than the 
facts require), and engaged him in 
conversation again and again. 

She reflected upon the infinite 
art with which, bending every 
faculty toward that aim, she had 
sought to give one and all the im- 
pression, by apparently reluctant 
self-betrayal, that Vincent was 
courting her, seeking her hand. 

She thought of the number of 
times she had passed where she 
could meet him, how she had haunt- 
ed the houses where he visited, and 
been unbaftled by many failures. 
She thought, little knowing then 
of the infinite and compassionate 
delicacy, the consideration, the pity 
with which she had inspired him, 
of one occasion, on which she had 
pretended to faint at a ball, when 
she had succeeded in waltzing with 
him, and how cleverly she had 
managed to have the Farings, Agnes 
and her aunt, see the feint and its 
results; her apparently tender bear- 
ing away to a distant sofa by For- 
halbner. 

She thought of the notes she had 
written him—what would she not 
give, coarse as she was, for those 
notes?—and of the grand crash 
when, having made her “ affection” 
apparent, on the occasion of Forhalb- 
ner’s last visit to her father’s house, 
Mr. Gaylaird had discovered his 
daughter weeping about the neck 
of the astonished and discomfited 
“man of letters,” and, believing his 
daughter’s declaration, previous to a 
fit of hysterics, into which she aggra- 
vated her preliminary tears, that 
Forhalbner had proposed to, and 
then slighted her, had requested 
him to leave the house. 

She remembered how, the winter 
before Mrs. Gaylaird’s sudden de- 
mise, consequent upon persistent 
over-eating, Vincent had suffered 
his disgust to be seen, when he had 
encountered them—he was on horse- 
back in the park—seated in a ba- 
rouche, herself decorated with a 


dress of plaid only describable as 
wild, with a black velvet hat perch- 
ed upon her head, and an aggravat- 
ing sum of diamonds fastening its 
feather—a fact which, had he cared 
about her, would have caused For- 
halbner to experience positive con- 
sternation. She remembered how 
his disgust had resulted in turning 
his horse’s head, and taking a pre- 
cipitate leave, when, in order to 
facilitate conversation between Mar- 
cia and himeelf, and failing to make 
the coachman understand that he 
was called upon to arrest his further 
progress, ‘with a view to the fur- 
therance ofthat end, Mrs. Gaylaird, 
originally Jemima Jinkens, had 
thrust the point of her parasol be- 
tween the shoulder-blades of that 
dignified functionary, exclaiming : 

“Stop, John!” which he did, 
though vainly, Forhalbner having 
vanished. 

She remembered with what dig- 
nity, when the disgraceful means 
—her falling into his arms—by 
which the finale had been brought 
about, had failed to extort the de- 
sired proposal, he had turned to her 
father, saying : 

“Sir, you have seen fit to insult 
me. It is uncalled for; Mixs Gay- 
laird will qoubtless recover her 
reason, as she now has recovered 
her senses. I shall be quite ready 
to explain at any time. I think 
Miss Gay laird will admit that there 
is but one reason, her presence, 
why, after this affront, I do not do 
80 now.” 

And he had departed. 

The scandal which had resulted 
had arisen, it was supposed, princi- 
pally from the servants of the Gay- 
laird establishment, of whom there 
was always at least one listening. 
and who, like all footmen and 
maids, waiters and housckeepers, 
who serve the newly rich, saw all 
the weak points and deficiencies of 
their master and his daughter. 

So it had all, ag Marcia phrased 
it, “come to nothing,” and she 
would have given much to have 
obliterated the last proofs of the 
dire intent she had entertained ar 
to Forhalbner, viz., the notes. 

Girls like Marcia Gaylaird are 
rare, particularly in America, where 
every girl with even moderate good 
looks has “ beaux” and “ offers,” and 
no difficulty is experienced by papas 
and mammas in marrying off their 
daughters, even without a dowry. 
Marcia, who, as I have said, had 
reason to bewail the preposterously 
limited dimensions of her nose, and 
the exaggerated proportions of her 
chin, even Marcia “had offers.” 
But, I will do her justice, she had 
fallen desperately in love with Mr. 
Forhalbner, and, if the means which 
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she had seen fit to take to evince it 
—and not to betray it never occurred 
to her—were unpardonable, who 
shall say that to her nature they 
did not seem refined, romantic? 

She had, besides her love, a hate: 
Agnes Faring. 

To return to Vincent. What, he 
asked himself, was life now? 

Life had meant Agnes Faring. 

Now life is just what one is able 
to make of it; consequently, with 
some people it does not amount to 
much. But Vincent was not one of 
these. Forhalbner’s had been rather 
a romantic existence always. 

Nine out of ten Bohemians have 
had an existence such as would 
work up into a splendid drama, or 
a striking novel, and many have 
the sleeping seeds of tragedy buried 
within their lives, bound to spray 
up some day. 

Forhalbner had been fallen in 
love with all his life. There was 
always some woman or other 
brought to bewilderment by his 
eyer, and that without Forhalbner’s 
meaning it. Apart from the deter- 
mination to marry and settle as 
soon as he could, not being desirous 
of leaving one of the grand chances 
of human happiness untried, he 
considered women either as bores 
or dangerous, But there was a 
chivalrous pity within his gallant 
breast for that unlucky object, a 
homely woman. He had pitied 
Marcia. 

Pitied her, and taken great pains 
to prevent the billets-dour with 
which she had seen fit to entertain 
him (she had entertained him, 
though that was not what she 
meant) from falling into the hands 
of other Bohemians—an occurrence 
which would have been thought 
worthy of being carried into the 
archives of Bohemia, as a feature. 

One of Forhalbner’s friends was 
a Frenchman, a good soul. They 
sometimes have good faith and big 
hearts. 

Etienne Cardicr’s was of that 
description. He had belonged to 
the Quartier Latin, and knew the 
mysteries of inner Paris. But, 
somehow or other, perhaps owing 
to that undercurrent of poctry 
which flows like a fiery river be- 
tween the soul and vice, Cardier 
was singularly free, at thirty-five, 
from the cynicism of his nation. 

His face looked as if it might 
ache, it was so ugly. But, when 
animated, superb tecth, rare in the 
French, flashed with vivid radiance, 
all the more charming from the 
fact that the countenance of Cardier 
was sallow. The whiteness seemed 
like lightning parting a cloud. 
Women liked to talk to him, in 
spite of English, of which to say 
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it is broken is to be complimentary 
and—mild. 

‘An artist. “an it please you,” 
belonging to the naturalistic or ro- 
mantic school, which aims at giving 
a body to the tormented soul of 
romantism, merging it into the 
living river of life. He belonged 
to the school of the tender Corot, 
the anatomist Frangais, who dis- 
sects every tree; Dupré, the pasto- 
ral, the poct-painter of the fields. 
He believed that art can not be 
divided in theory or practice; that, 
like life, it is universal; that hie- 
tory, landscape, war, genre, portrait, 
marine painting, still life, the ani- 
mal, or the flower, all belong to the 
domain of the painter of traly ar- 
tistic temperament. 

And he was, in his peculiar line 
of art, great. 

One picture of his had been made 
more remarkable by the poem 
which Forhalbner had written, at 
the moment of its exhibition. “ Only 
a woman’s face,” it was called. 

Forhalbner declared that he felt 

_like falling on his knees before it, 
and kissing the canvass. 

It is hardly necessary to say, after 
repeating what Forhalbner said, 
that it looked like Agnes. It was 
not realistic. No, Cardier had de- 
serted his own flag. 

Something had painted itself in 
that picture that had been in Car- 
dier since he was a boy—something 
that he had sought to cloister in 
the heart of a woman, and failed ; 
something that was never known 
again, except as it lived there, there 
on that lovely canvass. 


His lips had quivered when he 


had read Vincent’s poem, and there 


was something which the defining 


dictionarie scall “a flow of lachry- 
mal fluid” from his eye when he 
learned, in the solitude of his own 
apartment, by a note which he 
found there, that his brother Bohe- 
mian had bought the picture. He 
knew that Forhalbner was any- 
thing but rich. 

And now—this was months after 
the Gaylairdian episode, the most 
utterly prosaic in all Vincent's 
poetic carcer—now Forhalbner was 
out of spirits, 


“ Out of time and harsh,” 


What could it be? Cardier set 
himeelf to think. 

At the opera, one night, Forhalb- 
ner had shown him Agnes as the 
beloved. 7 

Since that, Cardier had seen 
Agnes, seen her beside her by no 
means engaging aunt, and seen 
that she moped. 

It was easy to see the girl had 
gone off in her looks. Her lips, 
which had always been of a red 


that made the lovely contour more 
marked in the marble face, were 
pale now; a strange, pleading, 
yearning look had come into her 
soft, grayish-hazel ecycs. 
gentlemen, divers and sundry, had 
come into the loge, she had scarcely 
said three words to any one of 
them, but looked before her, as if 
seeking ...... what? 


When 


“ Probably Forhalbner,” said Car- 


dier to himself; he admired his 
friend. 


“ Any woman might love him,” 


he muttered to himself as he left 
the opera, observing that Agnes, 
on entering her carriage, had glanc- 
ed rapidly up and down the groups 
of gentlemen at the entrances ; 
“any woman.” 


One day, Fothalbner was passing 


out of Goupil's, where he had been 
taking a peep at the “Going to 
Judgment,” an orientalism by —. 
When she was going into the gal- 


lery, he met Agnes face to face. 
The inevitable aunt was not with 


her—Heaven having reminded her 
that she was, like all of us, mortal, 
by a visitation of toothache. 


Face to face! The pair almost 
halted, and then Agnes raised her 
eyes to those of Vincent. - 

Forhalbner’s face blanched ; but 


it might have been a mask of 


bronze, so utterly stolid was it 
when the soft eyes sought it. 
She had “cut” him. He “cut” 
her. 
Then, with his heart beating 
thick, he passed on. * 
The store prints seemed to Agnes 
to be executing a dance; or what 
was that odd feeling in her head, 
or was it her heart? Yes, a pain. 
She did not show herself at din- 
ner, nor at breakfast the next day. 
On the following Monday, aunt 
Martha, coming into Agnes’ room, 
found her in a swoon, with the 
paper announcing Vincent Forhalb- 
ner’s departure for Europe on the 
floor beside her. 
Gone! gone! and in anger. 


(To be continued.) 


APRIL. 


FIY, aweet April droops thy cheek, 
Like a floweret pale and meek ? 
: Why, sweet April, like a sigh 
On thy lip the perfumes dic ? 
Oft thine eye, that doth appear 
Like a star from yonder sphero 
In thy softer beauty ret, 
Is with sudden tear-drops wet. 
Is it that thou art a bride, 
Led from Winter's parent side, 
With thy young, reluctant charms 
To the fiery Summer's arms? 
Or, sweet spirit, art thou onc 
Of the angel-shapes undone, 
Doomed to taste of mortal woes? 
‘Weepest thon for thy vales of rosc? 
Or, with sorrows more sublime, 
Fall thy teare for mortal crime ? 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


“ENGAGED ” 


R\ RS. E. Oakes Smith, in an 
ONT article recently publish- 
Ss y ed in’ the Herald of 
Y Health, advocates the 


idea that women should choose 
their own husbands, or, at any rate, 
feel as free to do so as men to choose 
their wives. She argues that, in 
this case, they would not only be 
likely to make a better selection, 
but would feel bound to make their 
lives happy from gratitude as well 
as love. 


For my own part, I doubt if ever 


a change s0 radical as this would 
alter or greatly modify the experi- 
ences of the married. The chances 


for discovering character before 
marriage are less in the case of men 
than of women, and much less im- 
portance is attached by society to 
their faults and peccadilloes. With 
the constant pressure upon girls 
from all directions to marry as soon 
as possible, they could hardly be 
expected to form a wise judgment, 
and would be more apt (save in a 
few exceptional cases) to take hasty 
and imprudent matrimonial steps 
than they are now. 

To be “ engaged ”’ is the triumph 
and secret object of the young girl's 
life. It raises her upon a pedestal, 


and at once makes her an object of 


intense interest to her family and 
friends. All past faults are buried 
in oblivion; all her present follies 
and foibles are excused. She is 
privileged and petted; she is the 
recipient of a thousand attentions, 
and invested with all the rights, 


without having to perform any of 


the duties, of a wife. 

No wonder girls consider the ve- 
ing engaged of more importance 
than whom they are engaged to. In 
this, as in everything else, they are 
taught, educated, and encouraged 
to sacrifice the higher to the lower, 
to make that which should be the 
means the end and ultimate of their 
desires and aims. 

Toa young man, the being en- 
gaged is a very serious matter, and 
thousands are saved from commit- 
ting themselves by the knowledge 
that they can not afford it. It is not 
only the diamond ring that seals 
the engagement that has to be pro- 
vided for, but a long list of ex- 
penses of every description. Birth- 
day gifts and holiday gifts, not only 
to the fair flancée, but more or less 
to the members of her family. 
Boxes of bontons, baskets of flow- 


ers, invitations to opera, theaters, 
soirées and receptions, and, most 
important item of all, the carriages 
necessary upon these occasions. 
Such demands require, now-a- 


days, a fortune to supply them, and 


many young men have been tempt- 


ed to their ruin rather than appear 


“mean,” the worst word in a young 


lady's vocabulary that can be ap- 


plied to a man. 
Honestly, and without embarrass- 


ment, there are few young men who 
can meet these requirements. 
arics will not do it with the present 
cost of living, and, in the early 
stages of mercantile life, all the 


Sal. 


capital that can be obtained is usu- 


ally needed to compete with older 
and more experienced rivals. 


The majority of young men are, 


therefore, relinquishing the idea of 
being “engaged” at all. 


Freedom 
has its attractions for them; upon 


a moderate income they can live, 


and, to a certain extent, enjoy the 
pleasures of bachelordom ; and, be- 
sides, they know perfectly well that 
the lapse of time has no terrors for 
them; that their chances while 
young are small in comparison with 
those of a well-to-do man of forty, 
and will improve in proportion as 
their resources become ample. 

This view of the case, probably, 
does not lessen the real number of 
marriages. Nearly all men marry 
some timeorother. But it isacting 
curiously upon the present genera- 
tion of young girls, making them 
old maids ere they become wives, 
or condemning them to the unnat- 
ural fate of young wives of elderly 
or middle-aged men. 

Either way the effect is bad, both 
upon young men and women, ren- 
dering them selfish and subverting 
the whole theory of marriage,which 
is that of oneness and identity of 
interests, tastes, and rentiments. 

It is true that the marriages of 
June and January, or June and Oc- 
tober or November, are often not 
nearly so unhappy as might be sup- 
posed; in fact, they sometimes re- 
alize, apparently, all that could be 
expected of wedded bliss. The 
eldezly husband is lover-like in his 
attentions to his young wife, who, 
in her turn, is charmed with the 
ease and elegance of her position, 
and declares she would not ex- 
change her “ Charles” (middle-aged 
men, married to young women, like 
to be called by their given names ; 
it makes them feel youthful) for all 
the younger men in the world. 
Does he not give her money with- 
out asking? Does he not keep her 


supplied with figs, chocolate, and 


caramels? Does he not like to see 
her handsomely dressed? Is he 
not always ready to. accompany her 
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to places of amusement? What; 


can she ask for more ? 
Certainly, nothing so far as her 


own pleasures and amusements are | 


concerned, and nothing if personal 
gratification is the principal object 
of existence. 

But men who live to middle-life 
and then marry, or who marry 
young girls after having buried one 
wife, display, even in their affection, 
a refinement of selfishness. They 
treat their young wives as children, 
coax and caress them, make them 
the sharers of their lighter pleas- 
ures, but not of their thoughts. 

Such marriages are rarely pro- 
ductive of offspring; the middle- 
aged or elderly man likes his com- 
fort, and associates children only 
with measles, hooping-cough, and 
disturbed rest. The girl-wite is de- 
lighted to find herseif wife and 
child in one, and becomes more 
helpless, more self-absorbed, and 
more indulgent to her own whims 
and fancies as the years roll on. 
Both finally attain the measure of 
that sensuous and material individ- 
uality which finds its highest grat- 
ification in the delights of the eye 
and the palate, and the absence of 


other active or opposing forces. 

But is this the life caleulated to 
develop manhood and womanhood 
in men and women? I think not. 
Life has important duties. It is, at 
the best, a long struggle, of which 
we never can sce the results, though 
we are always striving for them. 
All that we know is, to do as well 
as we can,and let some higher con- 
trolling power take care of the con- 
sequences. 


All experience demonstrates, how- 
ever, that we never accomplish less 
than when we work for ourselves. 
What we gain of the show we lose 
in the reality, and, though a truth- 
ful, conscicntious life seems but 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory, it 
is found, at last, to have been rich 
in the higher experiences, and in 
the effort which garners up a har- 
vest of blessings in the present and 
for the future. 

Girls should look upon an en- 
gagenent as a serious if not a sol-, 
emn act. Notas a means of pro- 
curing bouquets and bon-bons, but as 
a promise to take upon themselves 
the obligations, the duties, and the 
responsibilities of womanhood, and 
the period before marriage should 
be more or less devoted to prepara- 
tion for the performance and ful fill- 
ment of those dutics and obhiga- 
tions. 

There is no occasion to become 
sober or dreary, or to ignore pleas- 
ure. The mistake we make through- 
out life is in disassociating ideas of 
Jabor and duty with pleasure, when, 


in reality, the highest happiness 
we Know here is found in the per 
formance of everyday duties, in the 
accomplishment of every woman's 
work. 

There are thousands of young 
men who would willingly become 


engaged, who would willingly 
marry, and thousands of young 
women who would be happy in be- 
coming their wives; but social cti- 
quette prevents the young men 
from saying: “I wish to marry, 
but my income will not admit of 


costly gifts to you, or an establish- 
ment after we are married. With 
economy, it will keep us in comfort, 
and I will do my best to make you 
happy, if you, for your part, will 
assist in making our home the par- 
adise which every woman can make 
for the man she lover.” 

These words are not said, through 
fear of ridicule or contempt, and the 
young man grows middle-aged in 
the billiard-room or the solitary 
attic of his boarding-house ; and 
the young woman sees with alarm 
the first track of the crow’s-feet in 
the corners of her fair cheek, won- 
ders why young men are so back- 
ward in declaring themselves, and 
redoubles her efforts to make her- 
self attractive by all the pretty 
toilet arts she can devise. 

Young men very often make the 
subjects of living and housekeep- 
ing a topic of conversation among 
their young lady friends, and often 
extract from them a numberof fine 
sentiments, which, however, they 
have not the slightest idea of put- 
ting in practice—in fact would not 
know how to do go, if they wished 
it ever so much. 

Two cases of this kind occur to 
me, in one of which the young wife 
cried when her husband suggested 
that she should wash up the break- 
fast china, look after the details of 
their small cooking, and order, or 
pay for what she bought herself, 
rather than keep a servant-girl con- 
stantly running to the store with a 
book. 

“But, my dear,” said he (he was 
more patient than most men), “ you 
know you said you liked house- 
keeping, and that I should see what 
a manager you would be.” 

“ So Ido,” she replied rather pet- 
ulantly ; “and didn’t I make de- 
lightful cake the other day; and 
don’t T put down on a slip of paper 
every day what we are going to 
have for dinner, and stick it up un- 
der the kitchen clock, as aunt Mar- 
garet used to? And 
splendid manager.” 

“ Your sunt Margaret had a large 
family and an extensive household 
to provide for,” said the husband ; 
but, seeing the signs of another 


she was a 


shower, he eas forbore to say 
any more. 

In the second instance, the little 
wife, who was very impulsive, be- 
came an enthusiast in housekeep- 
ing in her way, and determined 
to supply her husband with every- 
thing he liked. They wanted to 
make some peanut candy for a 
frolic, and sho went out and ordered 
home a bushel of pea-nuta. “Fred” 
liked turkey, and she bouglt three 
at a time for a family consisting of 
th-meelyes and aservant-girl. She 
studied a cock-book vigorously, and 
made all the cakes, pies, and pud- 
dings she could find in it. 

A fair though moderate income 
was absorbed in grocer’ and but- 
chers’ bills, for food that was more 
than half thrown away. Her hus- 
band became afraid to express a 
liking for any article of food, ax 
this was a signal to be deluged 
with it—to see nothing else on the 
table for a week; and a remon- 
strance proved him a monster of 
ingratitude, to be dissatisfied when 
she was taking such pains to please 
him. 

A word now as to the conduct 
of young girls who are “engaged” 
toward their lovers, American ideas 
tolerate an amount of freedom 
between the sexes, which has both 
its evils and its advantages. But 
there is an absurd custom in fami- 
lies of always leaving an engaged 
couple alone, of giving up to them 
the exclusive use of the back or the 
front parlor, as the case may be, 
which is foolish and ought to be 
abandoned. 

Young women can not be too 
careful of their actions under such 
circumstances, as the very freedom 
and laxity of modern society has 
destroyed much of the binding na- 
ture of the obligation which for- 
merly attached to engagements, and 
they are now-a-days as often broken 
as kept. Should this occur, the 
young lady will have saved herself 
much after-humiliation by the ex- 
ercise of a little maidenly reserve, 
and would not unfrequently save 
such a catastrophe, as her modesty 
would surely enhance her attrac- 
tions in the eyes of her lover. 

Moreover, the best way to judge 
of each other’s character is by 
familiar intercourse in the family 
circle. If a young man drops in of 
an evening, and finds the time pass 
pleasantly in chatting with the old 
lady, in showing pictures to the 
baby, and in helping a school-boy 
brother with his “ sums,” be sure 


he will make an excellent husband ; 
but if he considers everybody in 
the way, and has “engcgements 
elsewhere, unless he can take his 
lady-love into a corner, beware of 


” 


him. He will make a selfish, and, 
some time or other, neglectful hus- 
band. 

In the ease and unconsciousness 
of every-day life, a thousand indi- 
cations will alxo serve to show to 
the gentleman the character of the 
one whom he has selected to be his 
wife, and the mother of his chil- 
dren. If she has occupations, is 
patient under small annoyances, 
thoughtful, and considerate for 
others, sought for by the little ones 
when they aro in a difficulty, and 
relied upon as tho helper of her 
mother, she will prove a treasure, 
though her hair is sandy instead of 
auburn, and her nose @ pug. 

Mere personal beauty is really a 
matter of so little importance, after 
people are married, that Iam sure 
many men, and probably not a few 
women, wonder how they could ever 
have been infatuated by it. Ad- 
mirable personal qualities, on the 

contrary, acquire constantly a high- 
er value, and noon invest face and 
form with a beauty which neither 
paint nor powder is required to 
improve, and which time can not 
impair. 

Will not young American girls 
atrive to become possessed of these 
qualities? and then, whether en- 
gaged or not, whether as wives, or 
old maids, they will make women 
of whom America may well be 


proud. 
oo——_—_— 


LITTLE ONES ABOUT ME. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


H, wisdom's very good at times, 
And mouldy booke and pretty 
rhymes ; 
But other lore I study, too, 
Although the wise may flout me: 
T love to read the wondering looks 
Of little ones about me. 


WOMAN'S voice, when soft and 
clear, 
And man’s deep tones, I love to 
hear: 
Bat et ill I Jong for something more— 
Let all the singers flout me: 
For nothing would I Jose the sound 
Of childish tones about me. 


SB) 


OME falze smiles flash, and some 
feem true, 
Though changeful as chamcleon‘s 
hue; 
But. oh! [will not wait their whime, 
Although the charmers flout me. 
I'd rather have the happy laugh 
Of innocents about me. 


“a 


OME cyes, they melt—somie, like a 
lance, 
Will quite transfix you at a glance; 
But perhaps they may not look this 
way, 
So let the beautics float me. 
Id rather have the honest cyes 
Of little ones about me. 


Me 


LIKE the warlike charger's prance, 
And graceful step in walk or dance, 
But one thing better far I like, 
Let all the Graces flout me: 
I like to have the pattering steps 
Of little ones about me. 
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Keer rx Goop-Humor.—It is not great 
calamitics that embitter existence; it is 
the petty vexations, the emall jealousies, 
the little disappointments, the minor 
miseries that make the heart heavy and 
the tempereour. Don'tletthem. Anger 
is a pure waste of vitality; it is always 
foolish and always disgraceful, except in 
some very rare casea, when it is kindled 
by seeing wrong done to another. But 
even that noble rage seldom mendes the 
mnatter. 


Love.—Love is the purification of the 
heart from self; it strengthens and enno- 
bles the character, gives 4 higher motive 
and a nobler aim to every action of life, 
and makes both man and woman strong, 
noble, and courageous; and the power to 
love truly and devotedly is the nobleet 
gift with which a human being can be 
endowed ; but it is a sacred fire that must 
not be burnt to idols. 


Ipteyvess Grows vPpon Us.—It is an 
undoubted truth that the less one has to 
do, the lees one finds time to do it in. 
One yawns, one procrastinates. One can 
doit when one will, and, therefore, one eel- 
dom does it at all; whereas, those who 
have a great deal of business must (to use 
a vulgar expression) buckle to it ; and then 
they always find time enough to do it in. 


ComMoNn-SENSE.—Many, if not most, 
of the evils which the impaticnt and 
irritated sufferer charges to his ill-fortune, 
to accident, to the misconduct of others, 
to the injustice or neglect of the world, 
will be found, when honestly traced to 
their true source, to have arisen froma 
defect in the person himeelf—to his own 
want of common-sense. 


Excertsion.—To work worthily, man 
must aspire worthily. His theory of 
human attainment must be lofty. It must 
ever be lifting him above the low plane 
of custom and convention, in which the 
senses confine him, into the high mount 
of vision and of renovating ideas. 


A BrotnHEerty Grasp.—There is sym- 
pathy in the true brotherly hand-grasp. 
It is the tonch of friendship, whose een- 
sation is so undefinable, but so well under- 
atood—that natural Freemasonry which 
springs from and is recognized by the 
heart. 


Great Sacririces.—Some persons are 
capable of making great sacrifices; but 
few are capable of concealing how much 
the effort has cost them ; and it is this con- 
cealment that constitutes their value. 


Atwars Sunsaine SomEWHERE.—The 
sun is always shining: the flowers are 
always blooming; the birds are always 
singing; the golden grain is always wav- 
ing somewhere in this wicked world. 


Ir ia harder for a penurious man to be 
honest than for a gourmand to keep a 
fast. 

TBERE are more sensible people who 
Ea smart than smart ones who are sensi- 


Rica men feel misfortunes that pass 
over poor mon’s heads. 


Learnrxa makes & man fit company 
for bimeelf, 


I Love you well, but touch not my 
pocket. 


One man’s fault is another man's leeson. 
Goop words cost no more than bad. 


Pct no faith In tale-bearers, 
Szconp thoughts are best. 
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ANNE JUDGE, SpinsTER.—This novel, 
which has been published as a serial in 
Cassell’s (Engifsh) Magazine, has juet 
been republished by Robert M. De Witt, 
in this city, and, we are glad to be able to 
say, degervee the distinction thus confer- 
red ugon it. It is a thoroughly good 
novel, exceedingly well contrived ag to 
plot, and with a highly interesting and 
original range of characters. We think, 
however, that the contrasting sketch of 
fathor and daughter, and the devotion 
with which each seeks to conceal the 
knowledge of evil from the other, is the 
most admirable part of the story. ‘‘ Ned" 
Delancy is a capital fellow; so, after all, is 
Agnard, of Agnard’s Roost. But we fear 
there are few men go uneclfigh toward 
each other as these two. The price is 
seventy-five cents. 

Dr. Witmer's Love.—A novel with this 
tide. by Miss Margarct Lec, has just been 
published by the Appletons, a fact which 
alone fy eufficient to etamp it with some 
merit. The incidents of the story arc 
good, but are detailed laboriously, and 
without eufficient dramatic power. There 
is a lack of characterization and purpose, 
an absence, not of thought but of idea, 
which the author would probably amend 
in subsequent efforts. Tho standard of 
novels is now go high that a very power- 
ful dieplay of ability in some special di- 
rection is necessary to secure attention. 
The novel “ends well,’ however, as la- 
dies say, and is sufiiciently pleasant read- 
ing to while a few hours very agrecably. 

“THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS.""— 
This interesting work supplics a want 
very strongly felt heretofore by those who 
wished to make a trip, for business or 
pleasnre, to Cuba or Havana during the 
winter months. It is a complete hand- 
book, and yet not a mere hand-book. It 
1s gracefully and graphically written, full 
of facts and information conveyed in the 
clearest manner, yet quite free from the 
appearance of mere mechanism, It is 
evidently the work of an accomplished 
writer and gentleman, who has endeavored 
to furnish for others what he felt the want 
of for himeelf. The book contains full 
directions for a trip to the tropics-—the 
best months to travel, exact cost, what is 
required in the way of clothing and com- 
forts, with valuable suggestions to inva- | 
lids. We heartily recommend it to all 
those who have a present or prospective 
interest in the topics of which it treats. 
We extract the following paragraphs, part 
of an historical eketch of Cuba :— 

“Tt Is now generally admitted by crit- 
ical and exact students of American his- 
tory, that the land-fall of Columbus in his 
voyage to the New World was Watling’s 
Island, one of the Bahama group lying a 
few miles east of the island hitherto called 
Guanshani, or San Salvador. 

“After a fortnight of bewildering navi- 
gation among the multitadinons islands 
in this vicinity, on the afternoon of the 
2%th day of October, 1492, the mountains 
of Cuba first rose to the view of European 
navigators. They were then sailing south- 
ward, in what is now known as the Old 
Bahama channel, and on the succeeding 
day made the shore of the island, In its 
central portion, not far from the bay of 
Nnevitas. 

“ Finding this barrier to hia farther pro- 
gress southward, Columbus again laid hia 
course west. This he held for a few daye, 
but, meeting with adverse winds and cur- 
rants, he sought a harbor under his lee, 
where he could rest his men and refit his 
weather-beaten craft. He anchored in a 


large bay, supposed to have been the bay 
of Nipe. 

“The inhabitants of the newly diescover- 
ed land werca slightly formed, olive-color- 
ed race; of medium stature, coarae black 
hair, and wild aspect. On the first appear- 
ance of the navigators they abandoned the 
habitations found along the coast, which 
were few in number, aud evidently the 
homes of poverty-stricken fishermen. 
Their houses were built of reeds or slabe 
of the palin-tree, round, and tapering toa 
high point, and ecantily provided with 
rude implements for hunting and fishing. 

““When the Spaniards penetrated to the 
interior, they found many amall villages, 
rarely exceeding fifty houxes, placed with- 
out order round a central open space, with- 
in which was the better conetracted rvsi- 
dence of the cacique. 

“Every habitation had a small garden- 
patch, in which the eelf-producing plan- 
tain abounded; and a little corn, sweet 
potatoes and yuca (of which they made 
their bread, still a favorite with their auc- 
cessors), was cultivated. The wild cot- 
ton served to make their scanty clothing, 
nete and hammocks, 

“The men and the maidens went entirely 
naked ; the married women wore a epecies 
of short petticoat of cotton, or rustic cov- 
ering of barks, from the waist down to 
the Knee or the heel, according to the 
wealth of the wearer; and the caciques and 
warriors adorned their heads with colored 
feathers. 

“They were more fond of play than 
battle, and every village had in front of 
the cacique’s houee anample ball-ground, 
where all resorted daily. Their custom 
was to play in parties of either ecx or 
both together, at times varying the in- 
terest by pitting the married againet the 
single, or the young men against the 
maidena. 

“Marriage was prohibited within cer- 
tain degrees of consanguinity, but poly- 
gamy was practiced; and at their mar- 
riage festivities they had a custom similar 
to one of the old feudal laws of seniorage, 
which permitted every gnest of equal rank 
with the groom to go in to tho bride. 

“Their religious rites and medicinal 
practicea—both of the most scanty char- 
acter—were administered by the same 
pergon, who was accustomed to kcep a 
strict dict, and inhale an intoxicating and 
purging enuff, while practicing his healing 
arts. The dying, if of rank, were strang- 
led, as a token of respect; while the vas- 
sals were suspended in their hammocks 
in remote places, and left, with a little 
water and casava bread, to thcir fate. 
Such were the Ciboncye, the first Indians 
encountered by Columbus in the New 
World.” 


New Mceic.—From C. H. Diteon & Co., 
711 Broadway, we have the following new 
music; ‘Don't Borrow Trouble,” words 
by G. Cooper, music by F. Wellman, Jr. ; 
“*Fan-Fare Polka,” by Chas. B. Lysberg; 
“Thou Art Not Here,’’ a ballad, composed 
for and sung by Mr. L. S. Thatcher, by 
L. Ernest Perring; ‘‘ Hour of Swect Re- 
pose,” a eong for a base or alto voice; 
“Farewell,” a fine instrumental compo- 
eition for the piano-forte; ‘ Tantum 
Ergo,” & duo for tenor and bass, or e0- 
prano and contralto, by J. H. Wilcox: 
“Grumble, Grumble, Growl,’ composed 
by Philip Phillippe; ‘ Robin and the 
Cricket,"’ a new Mazourka; ‘ Dickens is 
the man,’ a new comic song, by the 
author of ‘Our Sires of Old,” etc., and 
“Meet mein the Arbor, Claribel.” Theee 
pieces are ajl good, and afford a variety 
which will suit all tastes, The infor- 
mation is euperfluous, however—Ditson 
& Co. are well known as the publishers 
of musical gems. 
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A Worn To Sinagte Womrn.—If a man 
wipes his feet on the door-mat before 
coming into the room, yon may be sure 
he will make a good, domestic husband. 
If @ man, in snuffing the candles, snuffs 
them out, you may be eure that he will 
make a stupid husband. If a man puts 
his handkerchief on his knees while tak- 
ing hia tea, you may be sure that he will 
make a prudent husband. In the same 
way, always mistrust the man who will 
not take the last griddle-cake, but prefers 
waiting for the next warm batch. It ie 
not unlikely that he will make a greedy, 
selfish husband. 


Dovo as JERROLD's Reavy W1T.—One 
evening, in a mixed company, Jerrold 
and some friends were playing a game to 
test their knowledge of Shakespeare. 
Each pergon was to name an object, it 
mattered not what, to the guest next to 
him, and the latter, under pain of a forfeit, 
was to give some quotation from the poct 
to illuatrate it. To Jerrold was given the 
word ‘treadmill, and he hardly hesi- 
tated a moment before replying, in the 
well-known language of Lear, * Down, 
thou climbing eorrow |" 


Tne EMPRESS ON THE STaGE.—One of 
the pleasantest Incidents of the French 
court stage occurred when the Emperor 
Napoleon jokingly hissed the Empress 
Joxcphine, who was acting a little opcra- 
tic part in the theater in the palace at St. 
Cloud. She demurely stepped forward 
and remarked that any one of the audi- 
ence who was dissatisfied with the per- 
formance might retire, and have his 
money returned to him at the doors. 
The consequent laughter was uproar- 
ious. 


Beatine BaRNuu.—Orator Henley ex- 
celled Barnum in his way. Once he at- 
tracted together to his chapel an immcuee 
number of shoemakers, by advertising 
that on the following Sunday be would 
lay open tothe public a mode by which a 
pair of shoes might be made in four min- 
utes, and demonstrate the ease and ccr- 
tainty of this new method by doing it in 
the face of the audience. He did so by 
producing a pair of boots, and cutting the 
fect off! 


A Witty Rerity.—We have heard of 
the witty reply of a slave who had stolen 
and eaten one of his master's turkeys, 
when he was accused of the crime. He 
repelled all idea of wrong, saying that 
** Masea's property only changed form ; he 
has less turkey, but more nigger.” 


Tue DrrrereNce.—* What fx the differ- 
ence "twixt a watch and a fedder bed, 
Sam ?"—*"Dunno, gin it up."—"* Because 
de ticken ob de watch is on de inside, 
and de ticken ob de bed is on de out- 
side.” 


AN old lady lately refused to let her 
niece dance with u young graduate, be- 
cause she heard that he was a bachclor of 
arte, whereby she understood him to be 
an artful bachclor. 


A country editor thinks that Colum- 
bue is not entitled to much credit for dis- 
covering America, as the country is eo 
large he could not well have miseed {t. 


Crever.—An impudent fellow fays: 
“Show me the dreeecs a woman hae worn 
in her life. and I will write her blography 
from them." 

Wur fe a policeman like a good con- 
undrum °—Because you muet look eharp 
to find him out. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Wiru April, clothing, even in 
the strect, begins to ussume a more 
spring-like aspect. Warm cloaks, 
and even furs, are not yet wholly 
discarded, but they are reserved for 
the chilliest days, or worn by deli- 
cate women, who require to have 
even the sunshine aired before al- 
lowing it to touch them. 

There is a freshness in spring 
colors and fabries which gives the 
appearance of novelty, even when 
there is nothing new in design to 
record. We have thisspring, how 
ever, a variety of designs and vari- 
ations in costumes which, although 
not altogether new, have still been, 
as yet, so little worn as to give them 
all the effect of entire novelty when 
seen upon the street. 


upon the increase rather than upon 
the decline. 


particularly in front of the skirt. 


gether. 


character. 


styles. 


retain an enormous length. 


The rage for trimming seems 


Dresses now are trim- 
med very much upon the skirt, and 


Small aprons, sashes, tunics and 
double skirts are all simulated by 
trimming, giving fine effect to a 
single toilet, but producing over 
powering results where a large 
number of ladies are assembled to- 


On very rich dresses it is always 
best to avoid much trimming, but 
to let the little be of the costliest 
The immense trains 
preclude the idea of much trim- 
ming upon the skirt, except in the 
form of aprons, sashes and girdles, 
and these are now the favorite 


With thinner goods the trains 
must become somewhat shorter, 
though they will, undoubtedly, still 


Silk, velveteen, and speckled pop- 
lin, are the favorite matcrials for 
suits this season, and, in the new 
designs for suits and costumes, 
make up admirably. Nothing can 
be prettier than the neat, short 


dress, the upper skirt rounded, and 
the Marie Antoinette fichu knotted | 
quaintly behind. 

In spring goods, for house dresses, 
there are a number of fabrics which 
have hardly been seen since 1860. 
Among these are Hoyle’s excellent 
English prints, sold, during the 
war, for seventy-five cents a yard, 
now exhibited in light lilacs, buffs, 
blues and pinks (small patterns), at 
twenty-five cents. These prints 
will not stain, and wash like white 
cotton cloth. 

Silk mantles and mantillas will 
be revived this season, particularly 
the scarf mantles, in silk, trimmed 
with lace ; but all independent out 
side garments are now, in a meas- 
ure, superseded by the costumes ex 
suite. 

Pique promises, this season, to be 
very largely worn, both by ladies 
and children. Girls and very little 
boys now wear it all the year round 
in white braided with white, and 
buff braided with white or scarlet. 
A gored pique dress and jacket isa 
suit complete, and washes and wears 


almost forever. 

The “Colleen Bawn,” a double, 
round cape, caught up in the back 
with rosettes, is one of the new 
styles, or one of the old styles re- 
vived, of the season, and is suitable 
and pretty for either children or 
young ladies. : 

We notice some very nice new 
styles of English shawls among 
the spring goods, but caution our 
readers against buying them for 
wear with short dresses. Capes, 
sacks, or paletots, are the only styles 
suitable for short dresses. A shawl 
is very ugly. 

Print dresses, for ladies living in 
the country, are made with yokes 
and belts, the yokes deep and point- 
ed, or not, according totaste. They 
may be gored partially upon the 
front and side breadths. 


ee 


TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


New Spring CostuME.—The 
upper skirt of mauve silk is cut out 
in petals over a petticoat faced with 
a band of the same, and trimmed 
with five narrow bias folds of mauve 
satin, stitched through the center 
with white silk. The ends of a 
Marie Antoinette fichu are tied at 
the back, and bound, as are the pe- 


tals of the upper skirt, with satin. 
The sleeves are short, @ la Marie 
Antoinette, and long gloves are 
worn with them. 
silk, trimmed with satin of the 
same shade, and a branch of white 
lilac. 


CosTuME No. 2.—Skirt and long? 


sack of lilac poplin, speckled with 7 
white and green, and trimmed with ///= 


narrow cross-cut folds of green silk, 
stitched on either edge with the 
sewing-machine embroidery stitch. 
The sack is cight inches shorter 
than the skirt, which is walking- 
length, and is tied in at the back 
with asash with long ends, trimmed 
to match. 


CostuME No. 3.—Long paletot | 


of blue 
skirt trimmed with a quilling of 
blue silk round the bottom. 
paletot is vandyked cut, and edged 
with blue chenille fringe. The 
sash ends are vandyked and edged 
with fringe to correspond. 

Gray WALKING-DREss.—Short 
dress of gray Llama cloth, trim- 
med with black silk bands to simu 
late an upper skirt.  “ Colleen 
Bawn” cape of the same material, 
caught up at the back with rosettes 
of black silk. 


Easter Dress.—Trained dress 
of rich blue silk, the skirt cut 
square at the back, the front van- 
dyked cut, and bound with satin. 
Square body, filled in with white 
guipure lace, and trimmed with 
lace laid on flat. Empress sash, 
lined with white silk, bound with 
satin, and trimmed with lace. 
Marie Antoinette sleeves, edged 
over the elbow with white guipure 
lace. 


EvenNING Dress of green satin, 
embroidered round the bottom with 
gold bees. Overdress of white 
tulle, also embroidered with bees 
in gold floss, and caught up at the 
side with golden butterfly with 
outstretched wings. Tulle folds 
upon the low bodice, edged with 
gold fringe. Butterflies upon the 
shoulders. Gold band with Dbut- 
terfly upon one side in the hair. 


CaRRIAGE Dress of pearl-gray 
silk; plain skirt, body trimmed 
square, and very low, with satin 
folds; coat sleeves. Scarf mantle 
of rich black silk, edged with a 
flounce of lace, headed with a satin 


Hat of mauve'g hi 


velveteen, worn over a} 


The | 
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braid. <A side barbe of lace, head- 
ed with a satin braid, is arranged 
at the back to form a square hood. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE, 


Fic. 1.—Dinner dress of mauve 
poplin ; train skirt trimmed at the 
bottom with bars of apple-green vel- 
vet, ascending slantwise and fasten- 
ed with covered buttons ; low body. 
A berthe described with green vel- 
vet across the bust; box-plaited 
|epaulets or caps at the top of the 
A fringe of narrow black 
velvet, caught at the crossing with 
jets, is attached at the caps, the 


sleeves. 


first fold at the bertie and the belt, 
where it is deeper at the sides than 
elsewhere. 


Fic. 2.—An evening dress of rose- 
red taffetas, trimmed with bias folds 
and piping of white satin; it is 
closed in the back. Pompadour 
neck encircled with a fold of white 
satin, which descends the seams of 
the front widths ; the latter is orna- 
mented with vertical rows across 
the bottom, The front of the hody 
is laced across with piping ; a sim- 
ilar design ornaments the’ sleeves 
and first side widths, terminating in 
silk tassels. Tulle underbody with 
Maltese collar and cuffs. This is a 
pretty style for Chambery gauze. 


Fic. 3.—Dinner dress of white 
alpaca or Llama cloth ; the front 
is shortened in apron style, and fin- 
ished out with a box-plaited flounce. 
The skirt, with the exception of 
the flounce, is finished upon the 
edge with a fold of white satin 
three inches broad, embroidered at 
the top with a straight line and 
small dots in black chenille; sash- 
es in the back trimmed with a nar- 
row fold, and decorated at the ends 
with black velvet ornaments and 
jet fringe. Black velvet ornaments 
are carried down the side seams, 
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across the shoulder and cuffs ; the 
ends pass through jet slides or 
buckles. Orange satin and gold 
embroidery upon a white satin fold, 
would form a very effective decora- 
tion. We have hitherto mentioned 
that ladies can make these sets of 
trimming themselves, at a compara- 
tively small cost. The front of the 
waist is closed with buttons to cor- 
respond. 

Fia. 4.—Dress of amber silk. 
Trained skirt; short tunic curving 
at the sides, bordered with a pinked- 
out ruffle of purple silk. It is 
gathered full in the back and at- 
tached to a lace-covered belt with 
purple piping ; lace inserting fol- 
lows the direction of the ruffle, as- 
cends to the belt at the sides, and 
finishes with ends over a purple 
sash. The body is yoked with 
piping and lace. 

Fie. 5.—Pearl-colored tuffetas or- 
namented with black satin buttons 
and deep guipure lace. The but- 
tons are in two sizes; two rows of 
the larger size are carricd around 
the skirt six inches from the bot- 
tom. A fanciful berthe is described 
upon the waist, the smaller size 
being used for the oval shape in 
the center. Coat sleeves with lace 
set in the seam from the wrist to 
the elbow. A pocket form upon 
each side of the skirt. 
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SPRING BONNETS. 


Tt is in tho nature of fashions to 
change some time or other, and, of 
course, smal] bonnets are not ex- 
empted from the common fate, and 
will, undoubtedly, in time, become 
large ones. 

At present, however, they con- 
tinue small, and ladies generally 
seem determined that they shall do 
so as long as possible. 

In reality there has been little 
change in the shape of bonnets 
since the small ones were first in- 
troduced. The principal alteration 
has been a still further reduction in 
size. The Funchon has retained its 
popularity through all the changes, 
and is to-day, with little modifica- 
tions—additions of vail, and certain 
new gold and stcel ornaments—the 
most worn of any shape in vogue. 

The rival candidates this spring 
for favor are, the Du Barry, or Duch- 
esse,as it is sometimes called, and 
the Marie Antoinette. It is possible, 
however, that the little “ mantilla” 
bonnet, which is simplya Fanchon, 
with a scarf or vail of lace attached, 
falling over the back and fastencd 
in front, may carry off the palm 
from them all. Its novelty and 
picturesque simplicity recommends 
it to all, while a certain air of 


gracefulness, imparted by the dra- 


pery, does just what was required 
to relieve the bare and somctimes 
gaunt effect of a tiny bonnet and 
chignon perched upon the top of a 
long neck. 

A very pretty “ mantilla ” bonnet 
is of black lace, the front edged 
with a wreath of fresh green leaves, 
fine, and of the new style, made in 
silk. The soft, full lace crown is 
covered with a mantilla, and has a 
green satin bow in the center; the 
ends are carried down to the front, 
and fastened with leaves over green 
satin strings. 

Another charming bonnet in this 
style is of blue crape, edged with a 
rouleau of blue satin, studded with 
silver nails. 
blue tulle dotted with silver, and 
is fastened over blue satin strings. 

A new “morning” bonnet, as it 
is called, is composed simply of two 
puffs of white muslin, separated by 
bands of blue or violet ribbon, and 
edged all round with narrow white 
guipure lace. The drides, or strings, 
are of white muslin, edged with 
narrow guipure lace, and the trim- 
ming consists of a blue or violet 
bandeau and bow, the latter placed 
at the back of the bonnet. 

We recommend these pretty white 
muslin bonnets, which are cheap 
and yet stylish, and can even be 
“done up” with very little trouble, 
to Southern ladics and ladies spend- 
ing the summer in the country. 

An elegant <urriage and recep- 
tion bonnet for this season is made 
of pink tulle, edged at the back 
with pink fringe, and trimmed on 
the top with a large pink satin bow, 
the ends also edged with fringe. 
The front is ornamented with pearl 
pendants, and the strings of tulle 
are edged with fringe. 

A simple, yet very lady-like, bon- 
net is composed of two puffs of 
gray crape, separated by a narrow 
rouleau of pink satin, studded with 
pearl nails. 


Brides of crape, bound with pink 
satin. 

Some very pretty hats of Italian 
straw have made their appearance, 
embroidered with straw and edged 
with straw pendant fringe. For 
trimming, only a bandeau and 
strings are needed, and these can 
be of any color preferred. 

The round hats have higher 
crowns this season than last, and 
some of them much deeper brims. 
The “Montmorency” has a high 
and somewhat narrow crown and 
slightly rolled brim. It is trimmed 
with a standing feather, the ends 
curled over, and jeweled buckle, or 
with a scarf of lace. 


The mantilla is of: 


The jbandeau is of! 
pink satin studded with pearls. | 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS. 
(See full page Ilustration.) 

No. 1.—Bonnet of sulphur-green 
i tulle, somewhat resembling the 
Fanchon shape. Coronet front, with 
a diadem of jet and stcel set over 
box-plated tulle; tulle drawn in a 
puff from the tip tothe back. A 
band of ribbon, the same color, 
crossing from the side to the back, 
and terminating in a cluster of 
loops. A deep tulle curtain, bor- 
dered with white blonde, falling 
over the shoulders and caught with 
a rosctte under the chin. Bonnet 
adorned with fox grapes and a pear! 
butterfly. 

No. 2.—Back view of No. 1. 

No. 3.—Cviffure Beatrice. Front 
hair rolled back and puffed behind 
a gold bundeau studded with pearls ; 
high chignon of Grecian braids, 
long curls at the side. Jacket of 
blue cashmere, adorned with white 
silk and jet embroidery. 

No. 4.—Marie Antoinette bonnet 
of white tulle with an aigrette of 
white lace at the side fastencd with 
a pearl nautilus. Diadem front, or- 
namented with tea-colored tmmor- 
telles hung in crystal bells. A 
fringe of the latter is suspended 
over blonde, falling below the chin. 
Marie Antoinette corsage of blue 
silk trimmed with blue satin bows 
and point applique. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white satin 
with a puffed coronct front. Box- 
plaits standing across the back 
over a white lace curtain. Pink 
silk fiehu springing open at the 
shoulder, fastened with roscttes in 
front, and tied at the belt with sash 
ends. Trimmed with a ruching of 
silk. 2 

No. 6.—Bonnet of violet royal 
velvet, with puffing of crystal- 
sprinkled violet tulle in front; 
behind a roll of velvet, over which 
falls a tulle vail. A gilt bird of 
paradise at the left ear. Tulle 
putts over the chiynon and scarfs 
‘caught with a glittering dragon- 
fly. Violet silk dress; berthe of 
white tulle and blonde, ornamented 
with black velvet Marguerites. 

No. 7.—Cviffure Hortense. A 
French twist encircled with braids 
in the back. Finger puffs pushed 
back over the ear at the side. A 
jeweled butterfly in front over the 
parting. The jacket is a back view 
of No. 3. 
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SPRING CLOAKS AND JACKETS. 


THE jacket most in vogue for 
spring suits is new and very sty)- 
‘ish. It forms a sort of basque, 
| belted in at the back, has open 
sleeves, and an upper cape or hood. 
It is worn with a double short 
skirt, the upper onc rounded upon 


tho sides, and edged with fringe 
the color of the suit. The jacket 
is also edged with fringe. 

The short, loose sacks and pale. 
tots are too convenient to be dis- 
carded altogether. They are atill 
worn en snite, particularly with 
suits of velveteen in brown or pur- 
ple. Satin folds and chenille fringe 
are used as trimming, matching in 
color, and gilt buttons. 

For spring wear, and particular. 
ly for this month, the Marie Antui- 
actte scarf is made in Dlack velvet, 
lined with colored silk and trim- 
med with black lace, laid on flat. 
For our own part we prefer a white 
or black silk lining, as the scarf 
can then be worn with any dress, 

The dress usually worn with this 
stylish little garment, however, 
consists either of gray speckled 
poplin, plainly gored, or gray spec- 
kled or changeable silk, of course 
cut with a train. Accompanied by 
a bonnet of black lace, with gold 
ornaments, this makes an elcyant 
visiting dress. 

A plainer and lesa expensive 
scarf may be made of black silk, 
and worn with a gray poplin or 
Llama dress; and we recommend 
this style as lady-like and inexpen- 
sive. 

The “Colleen Bawn” capes are 
very pretty in checks or in plain 
goods. Tho rosettes which fasten 
them up at the back should be 
made of loops of velvet put on full. 
Black velvet is best with scarlet, 
gray, or black and white check, and 
self color with blue or brown. 

The possession of a round water- 
proof cloak is now considered indis- 
pensable. They may be made with 
a smal] round cape, or with a hood, 
as preferred. 

Black silk mantelets and black 
silk capes and scarfs, @ la Marie 
Antoinette and Lamballe, are more 
fashionable than black silk cloaks, 
paletots,and jackets. These latter 
are worn 80 univereally en suite that 
newer and more stylish garments 
in silk are preferred. 
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HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS. 


SKIRTS are still gored, but two 
or threo narrow frills have taken 
the place of the single flounce round 
the bottom of the skirt, though 
these last are somewhat worn upon 
home and muslin dresses. 

A novelty in style is to make the 
front of. the flounce ascend higher 
than at the back, and carry the 
heading up the sides of the front 
breadth as a trimming, thus form- 
ing a tunique ekirt. 

Pique morning dresses are trimn- 
med in diagonal lines acruss the 
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front, and the trimming continued! Fig. 3.—House dress of purple 


round the bottom of the skirt. 

Bodies are either trimmed square 
and very low, or in circular lines 
round the neck, commencing at the 
throat, and leaving a space between. 
The trimming generally consists 
of folds, or narrow rouleauz, and 
the edge of the lower fold is fre- 
quently finished with fringe or lace. 
A row of gilt buttons, spaced be- 
low, and following the line of the 
folds, has a still more novel effect. 

When folds of trimming are car- 
ried up the side to form a tunique 
skirt, horizontal folds are frequent- 
ly placed across the front, com- 
mencing at the waist, and the low- 
er one edged with fringe or lace, to 
form a littlé, slightly rounding 
apron, an imitation of the “ Free 
Mason's,” trimmed on. 

Dresses gored without plaits, @ 
la prinecese, may be trimmed with 
fringe and gimp, to form a girdle 
below the line of the waist, and 
upon the upper part of the waist 
in circular rows, commencing at 
the throat. 

The Marie Antoinette sleeve, 
made of straight puffs, extending 
only just below the elbow, is the 
latest and most stylish model. It 
may be finished with lace, fringe, 
or a frill of the same. 

Narrow standing lace, standing 
frills, and standing collars, are 
coming into vogue again. 

Muslin dresses are trimmed with 
frills or flounces round the bottom, 
and made very narrow at the top. 

Murie Antoinette scarfs aro the 
latest and most fashionable finish 
for a walking-dress. 

Marie Antoinette scarfs of black 
silk are neatly and elegantly worn 
with gray walking-dresses, gored 
plain. 

———» -o-—__—_— 


LATEST COSTUMES FOR APRIL. 
(See full page Iustration.) 


HANDSOME dinner dress of cha- 
meleon faille, shaded in Bismark 
and gold, and trimmed with velvet 
of the Bismark shade, gold fringe 
and gold ornamentse—the latter 
consisting of slides and buttons. 
The headings to the fringe consist 
of puffings of silk, the chemisctte of 
white guipure lace, and the orna- 
ments for the hair of gold chains 
with pendants. 


Fic. 2.—Double dress of speckled 
moire, black and white, forming a 
rich silver gray. Trimming of 
satin, black and white, braided to- 
gether, the rouleaue having a 
little filling, in order to make them 
thick and round. Coiffure of small 
white flowers, with white and red 
roses and silver leaves. 


fold pointed along the upper edge 
Llama, trimmed with alternate folds !on the edge of the skirt; a short 
of silk and satin of the same shade, ! pelixse, with satin sash, cuffs and 
and fire-gilt, buttons. A fine pur-; epaulets; double-breasted — front; 
ple chenille fringe follows the line ‘skirt and body faced with satin. 
of the lower fold, and trims the | Green satin bonnet decorated with 


waist squarcly, forming epaulets 
upon the shoulder. An ornamental 
jet collar finishes the top of the 
waist, and a jet band is worn in the 
hair. 

Fic. 4.—Opera dress of pink silk, 
trimmed with bands of white vel- 
vet. These bands, three in a series, 
form an apron in front, and straps, 
as well as bands across tho back 
and front of the square body. The 
chemisette is of tucked cambric, 
with double frill of Valenciennes. 
Handkerchief trimmed with Val- 
enciennes. A narrow black lace 
upon either edge of the velvet bands 
renders this dress sufliciently ele- 
gant fur a dinner dress ora party. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of rich 
black silk, ornamented with cross- 
cut folds cut out, and bound with 
the material. These folds are head- 
ed with leaves, bound in the same 
way, and forming a border. <A 
Murie Antoinette fichu is trimmed 
to match, and the ends tied behind. 

——_e @ eo _—___- 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CLOAK 
PLATE. 

(See fudl page Illustration.) 

Fia, 1.—A suit of Havana brown 
silk; a flounce six inches deep 
around the bottom of the under- 
skirt ; over-skirt encircled with six 
rows of narrow velvet and festoon- 
ed at the sides with large roscttes. 
Loose sack with ao flounce set across 
the front; a rosette upon the shoul. 
der and under the arm, joined by 
narrow velvet, which descends from 
the lower ono and extends around 
the bottom in the back. Coat 
sleeves; we will here mention that 
the term “coat sleeve ” is applied 
to all close shapes, the only differ- 
ence in sleeves of this class being 
occasionally in the width. Brown 
crape hat trimmed with satin loops 
and gold wheat. 

Fic. 2.—Dress of violet silk or- 
namented with bound leaves of the 
same, embroidered through the 
center with jet, a large cut jet 
heading each. Black silk cloak 
with passcmentcric reins descending 
the back seams. Leaves of black 
silk, made like those upon the robe 
through the center of the back, form 
upon the fronts and sleeves; the 
bottom is trimmed with rich gui- 
pure. Black lace bonnet, with sil- 
ver bandeau and pearl leaves at the 
side. 

Fic. 3.—Green poplin suit trim- 
med with black satin and jets; a 
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jet and steel. 

Fic. 4.—A fawn-colored taffctas 
suit; the trimming consists of pur- 
‘ple and white satin gimp and knot- 
ted bullion fringe the shade of the 
material; this is carried in plain 
| rows around the dress and sack ; 
| the latter is loose, and the bottom 
rounds slightly front and back. 

Fie. 5.—Carriage suit of pearl- 
jcolored silk poplin; trained dress, 
skirt double at the bottom, the up- 
per edge being cut out in lappets, 
‘and bound with Mexican blue gsat- 
in; half fitting sack with bottom 
to correspond; the lappets aro or- 
namented with blue satin buttons. 
Two small buttons are sewn upon 
the back width of the dress skirt to 
festoon it to the length the wearer 
may desire; the train is very long. 
The cut represents it festooned with 
the first button ; the second clevates 
it to the length of a walking-dress. 

Fie. 6.—Young lady's promen- 
ade costume. Underskirt of blue 
velveteen, trimmed with black sat- 
in folds; dress of checked blue and 
gray silk, festooned at intervals 
with satin bands, studded with nail- 
heads descending from the belt. 
Blue velveteen cloak fringed with 
| jet, and the side forms and shoul- 
jder outlined with trimming like 
that of the dress; satin fold down 
the front and around tho cuffs. 
Gray felt hat, with satin band and 
loops around the crown. 
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SPRING FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN, 


NEw costumes for little boys are 
altogether made in velveteen. 
Short trowsers coming to the top 
of the high boot, and a blouse turn- 
ed back at the throat en revera, and 
belted in. Sometimes a capo is 
attached to this blouse, which is 
complete with or without it, and 
then it is called a double blouse. 

Brown and black velveteen are 
also made up in complete suits, 
trowsers, jacket and vest. The 
sides of the trowsers, the front 
of the vest and the jacket, which 
does not fasten, but is slightly 

[cut away (without being round- 
‘ed off), to show the vest, are trim- 
‘med with flat, gilt buttons, and the 
edges simply bound with a twilled 
silk braid, which is stitched on. 
Suits are the vogue for little 
girls’ out-door wear—suits of vel- 
veteen or poplin, the paletot tied 
in with o sash, or suits of check or 
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April, 


Llama wool, with the pretty “Col- 
leen Bawn” cape. ~ 

Charming little white sacks are 
also worn with dresses of bright 
blue, the sack tied with a blue sash. 

Plain dresses for little girls, made 
of poplin, cashmere, delaine (sclf- 
colored), or Liama, are cut high, 
and gored quite plain. With them 
are worn little overdresses, with 
| bodice cut all in one with the skirt, 
and vandyked or scolloped out upon 
;the edge. Black silk is the most 
, useful material for these little tunic 
dresses, but they may be made in 
any color which will form a pretty 
contrast to the dress. 

Party dresses are cut in one bo- 
dice and skirt, and worn with ele- 
gant little waists puffed and laced. 
High white dresses are also worn 
with little tunic skirts of colored 
silk, vandyked out round the bot- 
tom, and edged with fringe upon 
the top, headed with jet or bugle 
trimming. 

The best school dresses for spring 
and summer wear are fine English 
prints in small patterns. These 
goods wash clean and clear, and 
outwear two common prints. They 
may be mado low, with “baby” 
waists, and worn with gored high- 
necked aprons, or cut high, with a 
yoko and long sleeves. 

The French yoke dresses are 
very pretty for little girls, and the 
French yoked aprons, so complete 
as almost to supersede the necessity 
for dresses in summer, and certainly 
form a cool and charming costume 
for a warm day. 


—_+9e—_—_ 
LADIES’ DRESSES, 


LapreEs seem to do the most cour- 
ageous things with an unconscious 
naiecté quite refreshing. They 
leave the boldest man ever born far 
away behind them. For instance, 
if a gentleman were to walk with 
stately step and head erect intoa 
court ball stripped down to the 
waist, except for a small streak of 
sky-blue silk and gold fringe, shaped 
like the lower part of an extin- 
guisher, round his loins, his appear- 
ance would occasion a sensation. 
The demonstration of public opin- 
ion or active hostilities, by which 
his advent might probably be fol- 
lowed, would not be at all appeased 
by any novel clothing with which 
he might think proper to hide his 
legs. If he crowned his naked bust 
with an immense wig stuck on the 
top of his head, and decorated that 
ornament with a large collection of 
foreign cockchafers from the Bra- 
zils, it would be all very well for 
him to put a rose over his left ear 
and call the whole a Bismark chig- 
non; this would not by any means 
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protect him from further comment, 
and there would be a very general 
impression among the company 
that he was insane. It would be 
equally useless for him to allege 
that he had merely costumed his 
person after the manner of a ballet- 
dancer turned upside down, and en- 
deavor to convince his acquaint- 
ance that he was proverbially re- 
markable for good taste. Where- 
ever he turned his eyes he would 
see nothing but blushes and angry 
looks. Allusion to Greek statues of 
former times would profit him noth- 
ing. A spacious white gauzy gar- 
ment, all tulle d'illusion, fastened 
round the lower part of his waist, 


‘and much too long for him, would 


not go far to reconcile any one to 
his appearance, however full it 
might be of small ruffs. Yet this 
is an unvarnished description ofthe 
clothing worn by a famous beauty 
in Paris. This is, indeed, a plain 
description of the last device invent 
ed by mad hatters and March hares 
to shock and astonish all decent and 
orderly people. If fashionable la- 
dies do not adopt it, it is merely be- 
cause some of them prefer to give 
a still freer rein to their imagina- 
tions, and to attire themselves to 
pay visits to their friends in the fan- 
tastic guise of mountebanks at a 
fair, ‘‘caprice” having, we are 
told, in this respect, “taken the 
place of uniform fashion.” —London 
Paper. 
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HAT AND BONNET SHAPES. 


No. 1.—The Henrietta ; a girl’s 
hat of fine Milan braid, with oval 
crown, and brim curled all round. 
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No. 2.—The Venice ; a girl’s hat 
of pedal braid, sloping brim, crown 
descending in fluted scollops. 


No. 8.—Child’s croquet hat; @ 
turban of straw with scolloped 
brim, and crown slightly peaked. 


No. 4.—The Grecian ; a light felt 
with low oval crown, sloping into 
@ narrow fiat brim. 
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No. 5.—Tulle bonnet frame with 
a flat tip, and wings springing from 
the sides ; sloping crown. 


No. 6.—Tulle frame with coronet 
front and Fanchon back. 


JEWELRY. 


In PENsERosa Set, brooch and ear-! 
drope, enamel and gold on a chased , 
ground. The figure is white cameo ona ; 
sardonyx stone. Clusters of diamonds 
on the four sides. Price $700. From | 
Ball, Black & Co. 


The Bacchantes Sct, brooch and ear- 
drops, from Stevens & Co. A dark cameo 
with white figure in relief. Heavy gold 
setting, surrounded by a cordon of dia- 
Monds and pearls. and pearl pendants. 


Price $300. 


DESCRIPTION OF HATS. 
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Tue Nrvsson.—Hat of English Milan ; 
high crown and rolled brim, trimmed with 
black velvet and white ostrich feather. 


A very stylish promenade or riding hat. | 


SS 

Tue “ Sat.or."’—Hat of fine eplit straw, 
trimmed with lavender velvet. The brim 
{3 faced with eatin of the same shade. 
Long velvet etreamers falling from the 
back, and an ostrich tip at the side, com- 
betes We trimming of this exquisite lit- 
tle hat. 


Tue “ Viotet..’—This hat is of fine 
spit straw, with low taper crown, and 
| the brim is fluted over the edge. Trim- 
{med with white velvet pipings and 
| lavender tip, with white ribbon stream- 
mers, 


Tue “ Istay.’"’—Hat of English Milan, 
narrow rolled brim, trimmed with brown 
| velvet, and a straw gmp. falling over long 

streamers. A bunch of straw and crystal 
| flowers at the side, 


Tue Dart.—Boy’s sailor hat, in all 
| braids, both round and square crown, 
with ribbon streamers, 

These hats are from the establishments 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square and 
409 Broadway, New York. 


NEW COSTUMES. 

Amone the pretty new costumes are 
suits composed of blue or brown velvet- 
cen, trimmed with narrow folds of satin 
and an edging of chenille fringe to match 
Gilt buttons are used upon the paletot 
and upon the side straps of the skirt. 
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THE BEARD A CENTURY AGO. 


“TI remember,” says Smollett in his 

| Letters from Italy, * a student in the Tem- 
ple, who, after along and learned investi- 

| gation of the beautiful, had resolution 
enough to let his beard grow, and wore it 

/in all public places, until his heir-at-law 
a plied fora commission of lunacy against 

hin, when he submitted to the razor 

rather than run any risk of being found 


| non compos.” 
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SOCIAL GAMBLING. 


OnE of our greatest national sins, 
and the one which, above all others, 
is eating into the heart of our na- 
tional integrity, is the mania for 
speculation, lotteries, and gambling 
in various forms, which character- 
izes us asa people. This passion 
is not confined to cards or dice, or 
extravagant business enterprises, 
but has suggested a net-work of 
infamous lottery schemes, which 


reach every family in the country, 


and are countenanced by the prac- | 


tices of the church itself. 

In fact, religion and charity are 
the mantles which lately have been 
made to cover this blackest of sins. 
Not a scheme is started, however 
disgraceful, but the pretence of 
some benevolent purpose is attach- 
ed, and persons found willing, weak- 
ly or wickedly, to lend their names 
for the furtherance of base ends. 

The authors of these public poli- | 
cy shops, under the names of “ gift. | 
enterprises,” ‘“ gift-concerts,” and | 
the like, are aided and abetted by 
the practices at church-fairs and 
festivals, which involve a series 
of “chances ” (which are played for 
as a gambler plays for stakes), and 
small lottery swindles from begin- 
ning to end, from the ten cent 
“grab-bag” to the albums and | 
pianos which are raflled for at the 
close. 

It is undoubtedly true, that more 
money is made in this way 
is not on the principle of “do unto 
others as ye would that others 
should do unto you,” but on the old 
Jesuitical theory, “that the end 
justifies the means.” The church 
can not afford to set so bad an ex-| 
ample. It loses much more than 
it gains in power, prestige and 
purity, and the sooner it reforms in 
this respect the better. 

The quickest and best way of 
getting rid of this lottery and gam 
bling mania is, for the moral feel- 
ing and action of the community to 
discountenance it. Let no one of 
our readers be tempted under any 
circumstances to buy a ticket in a 
lottery or gambling enterprise. 
Denounce it to your children and 
family in terms of the utmost se- 
verity. Do not encourage it in its 
mildest form. The church-raffle, 
and the ticket to the gift-concert, 
with not the remotest chance of 
obtaining the house and lot, are 
steps which lead directly down to 
that lowest perdition—a gambling- 
hell. 


; but it 
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QILT BUTTONS. 

Borrtons of gilt or steel, or both united, 
are very fashionable. Upon dresses they 
have a very novel effect when placed be- 
low or above folds of ratin, which are elz0 
sometimes used to inclose them. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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PEARI-COLORED bLaréege or 


tilk, edged with narrow French face, 


1@, Orns 


mented with flat bands of magenta 


black and white, or all black; gored 


skirt, encircled with two bands; tunic scolloped and bound; six gores are de- 
scribed across the front by trimming, extending from the belt to the bottom; 
' short lappets between the scollops around the sides and back, and attached to the 
This etyle is anpropriate for oray 


belt behind; a bodice simulated upon the waiet. 


silk with the same tinue: 
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VENISE CLOAK.—(Front and Back view.) 


The front has a lappet or sash falling over 
the hip. Small ecolloped side-ehape and pointed back. This garment is claborate- 


GRa¥ Clot, ruiiabvie for spring wear. 


ly trimmed with black silk galoon and bullion fringe. 
or black silk are elegant ornamented In the same way. 


ANOTHER MAMMOTH PATTERN 
SHEET. 

WE preeent to our subscribers this 
month another mammoth pattern sheet, 
including full-eized patterns of a hand- 
some Spring Cloak and Overdress. By 
a mistake of the printer, the cuts were 
misplaced, and cuts and descriptions 
printed on the wrong eide, but this does 
not injure or deteriorate from the value of 
the patterns, 

A very little over-lapping has been 
necessary in giving two euch large and 
valuable patterns, notwithstanding that 
we use a shect double the usual size, but 
there is not sufficient to render the trac- 
ing of the lines the least dificult or in- 
tricate. 

These patterns are alone worth more 
than double the cost of the Magazine, 


ee 


Bismark or purple cloth 


THE NEW SPRING BOULEVARD 
SKIRT. 


Tue Boulevard Skirt has been the great 
succesa of the past season, and is now 
established aa one of the “institutions.” 
The addition of springs to the lower part, 
thus rendering {t hoop and overskirt, all 
in one, is a novel idea, and is particularly 
Uked by busy and economical ladies. 

For spring wear this new hooped ‘ Bou- 
levard "* will be found especially desirable, 


as it will be clean, and sufficiently cool as 
the mild weather advances. The ‘ Bonle- 


vard * ekirt has been found to be all, and ; 
Tt fs neat | 


more, than we claimed for it. 
and convenient in ehape, cleans casily, 


is durable, and altogether constitutes a | 
moet desirable acquisition for ladies who ; 
serviceable | 

| clags-of fabrico—a kind that will 


want a handsome and 
garment. 


/ ican women, is simplicity. 


April, 


| FITNESS OF DRESS. 
THE great fault in dress of Amer- 
| ican women is imitation. Natural- 
ly, they are refined, have good taste, 
and know what is graceful and be- 
coming ; but their judgment iscon- 
stantly warped, and their ideas val- 
garized, by the effort to be like 
some one else, rather than them- 
selves, and follow caprices of fash- 
ion rather than adapt their dress to 
their own habits, personal pecu- 
liarities, and circumstances. 

Fitness is the most admirable 

quality in dress—fitness to the 
person who wears it, to the time, 
place, and conditions under which 
it is worn. The dress suited to an 
empress, and the stately formality 
of a court, is not adapted to Amer- 
ican women under any circumstan- 
ces. Still the city dame may wear 
garments and styles that would but 
encumber and embarrass the far- 
mer’s wife, and the farmer's wife 
display a train and trimmings to 
her best gown, which would be 
sadly out of place in the unsettled 
and seemingly quite irresponsible 
districts of a new territory. 

What French fashions look like, 
| by the time they reach Idaho or 
| Colorado, it would be hard to con- 
ceive ; but nearer home, in the in- 
terior parts of the country, we have 
seen them caricatured quite enough. 

Styles adapted to the richest fa- 
brics are reproduced in flimsy, com- 
mon mixtures of cotton and wool. 
Rich trimmings are made grotesque 
by cheap imitations and ornaments, 


| worn only for a whim or a capeice 


by some titled occupant of a car- 

| riage, and paraded in glass and 
tinsel upon cotton velvet and shil- 
ling delaine. 

Aping foreign styles, or styles 
unsuited to our own condition, is 
the very essence of vulgarity. It 
is also essentially vulgar to look 
upon dress as of higher importance 
than the object for which it ia worn. 
There are persons who call them- 


.| selves women of taste, who admire 


and wish to purchase every pretty 
thing they happen to see. Their 
wardrobes are filled with clothes, 
all handsome or pretty in them- 
selves, but incongruous when put 
together ; and if they wish to dress 
for a special occasion, be it church, 
ball, or pic-nic, they have “ nothing 
fit to put on.” 

A great desiderdtum of American 
dress, or rather of dress for Amer- 
The 
less of cheap trimming, and the 
smaller the number of garments to 
put on or off before going out of 
doors, the better. 


We require also to popularize 
throughout the country a better 
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wash well, wear well, and always 
look well, and not require so many 
changes. A suit of pure wool is 
worth ten cotton mixtures, and can 
be worn with satisfaction as long 
as it lasts. 

Cheap goods, moreover, almost 
always come in light, fancy colors, 
which please the eye at first, but 
have no solidity or durability. A 
dark Winsey or all wool cloth will 
clean, and make over and over; 
while a cheap fancy poplin, even if 
it is the “latest style,” will look 
shabby after a few times of wearing. 

Good prints are a boon to those 
who require washing dresses; but 
let it be good—French, English, or 
Merrimac, at the very worst. Noth- 
ing can be meaner than faded 
calico. 

Plain, quiet suits of a thoroughly 
good, lady-like material, form a 
dress admirably suited to the wants 
of a large number of American wo- 
men, and the best that fashion has 
ever invented for street wear. Let 
the women throughout the country, 
who want a sensible, convenient, 
inexpensive, serviceable costume, 
adopt this: making the bonnet of 
the same matcrial as the dress when 
it is practicable, thus securing nov- 
elty of shape and style, and a lady- 
like harmony in design, with ex- 
treme moderation in cost. 

A “suit” does away with the 
superfluity of garments which en- 
cumber women, and is an approx- 
imation to the convenience of male 
attire. Let the women in our far 
Territories try it, shortened to the 
proper walking-length, and, our 
word for it, they will be delighted 
with the experiment, and wish to 
adopt it permanently. 


eee 


HOUSE-HUNTING. 

IT would astonish the old-fash- 
ioned dwellers in some rural dis- 
tricts, where one generation after 
another occupies the same old farm- 
house, to see the systematic house- 
hunting which takes place in large 
towns and cities, and especially in 
the city of New York, during the 
spring months. 

“Moving,” undoubtedly, gets to 
be more or leas of a habit. People 
who have moved many times easily 
become dissatisfied, and fancy that 
change will better their condition, 
whereas in many cases it only 
makes it worse. Leaky pipes, 
paint the worse for wear, street an- 
Noyances and disagreeable neigh- 
bors are to be found everywhere in 
& great city, and are among the 
evils that moving rarely cures. 

There are other reasons, however, 


_ hot born of restlessness or caprice, 


‘Which sometimes make moving a 


necessity, and among these, com- 
mercial growth, which constantly 
demands more room for its expan- 
sion, is the most important. 

Thirty years ago the narrow 
streets in the vicinity of the old 
Post Office were occupied by dwel- 
lings, and the aristocracy lived on 
either side of Broadway, opposite 
the Battery. After a while fashion 
moved up to the neighborhood of 
St. John’s Park, then to Bleecker 
and Bond streets, afterward to Wa- 
verly Place and Fourteenth street, 
then to Fifth and Madison avenues, 
and now it is securing the fine sites 
in the region of the Central Park, 
and its old campaigning ground is 
given over to warchouses, leather 
findings, and emigrant boarding- 
houses. 

These rapid changes have influ- 
enced the habits and fortunes of 
every class in the community. 
Neighborhoods have sometimes de- 
preciated and sometimes ‘risen in 
value, and forced people of every 
grade and kind to, occasionally 
break up their homes and find new 
resting-places. 

Of course, it is the women who 
do most of the house-hunting, and 
some seem to have a passion for it. 
Having little to occupy and interest 
them, they probably find a certain 
kind of amusement and excitement 
in seeing so much of the reality of 
other people’s lives, as a glance at 
the interior of their homes affords. 

Occasionally they find the antici- 
pated paradise of which they were 
in search, and paint it in glowing 
colors to incredulous husbands, who 
know what “moving” means, and 
exactly how long it will be before 
flaws are discovered in the new 
home; but not unfrequently, the 
fatigue, and the discovery that they 
may go farther and fare worse, in- 
duce them to put up with the 
minor discomforts they have rather 
than fly to evils they know not of. 

Of late years, many families be- 
take themselves to the suburbs, and 
find, in the fresh air and ampler 
quarters, compensation for the in- 
convenience of being “out of the 
city.” 
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NEEDLE-WORK. 
(See ful page Mustration.) 

Trpy, on Work-TaBLe Cover.—This 
elegant pattern may be executed in cro- 
chet, in netting and darning, or in wor- 
eted-work. The first methods are euit- 
able for tidies or chair-covers, the latter 
for a heavier cover for a work-table. A 
simple and very pretty method of work- 
ing these patterns is by darning it with 
bright-colored wool, instead of cotton, 
upon coarse net. Color eclected accord- 
ing to fancy. 


PERDITA CLOAK. 


A GARMENT of black silk. Back and front 
shaped alike at the bottom. Bound with 


VESTA SLEEVE. 
A PRETTY style for poplins and mohair; 


black satin and ornamented with platting | Plain front and cuff, the outer edge cut in 


of black silk oreatin. The side shape is 

shorter, and has the appearance of being 
divided into two parts by a piping ran. | 
ning through the center. This entire form | 
ia trimmed with jets and little straps of 

satin simulating button-holes. ‘ 

This atyle is appropriate for light cloths, 
orthe shape would answer fora euit, in 
which case the trimming should be like 
that of the drees, 


PROVENCE JACKET. 


A HOUSE garment, to be made of ma- 
terial like the skirt, or otherwise, as one 
may prefer. The bottom describes a 
square notched point, front, back and at 
the side. A derthe is simulated upon the 
body, and mousquetaire cuffs. The trim- 
ming consists of velvet or gimp and large 
flat buttons npon little bars, in imitation 
of button-holes, 
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COLORED LACE. 


Tm new and pretty trimming forms 
quite an important part of the decoration | 
of spring toilets. Spring bonnets are. 
especially very much ornamented with it, 
and it is also beautifully applied to little 
jackets, to white morning dresace, and 
white toileta generally. 

The new lace generally goes under the 
name of colored guipure, and ie of differ- 
ent widths. It hae a heading, which 
forms a narrow insertion, through which | 
ribbon, velvet, or chenille can be run. 
Narrow satin ribbon, or velvet, 1s most 
used. 

Colored guipure is very pretty upon 
half evening dreescs of white Llama, mo- 
hair or alpaca, and, as it only requircs 
bastigg on, can be used on the most deli- 
cate washing materials. Of couree ft 
is only ueed as a contraet with white. 
Upon colored bonnets or dresses the 
same shade is employed. 


large curves, and ecwn flat upon a full 
back, which ia gathered fn at the top and 
bottom. Both sides are alike; it is trim- 
med with rtbbon, velvet or gimp, in two 
width, and covered buttons. 


CLOTILDE SLEEVE. 


A VERY elegant mode for silk and rich 
poplin, cut in the usual coat shape, and 
ornamented with two widths of satin 
cut on the bias, and, beyond this, fine 
passementerie ect on in curves, with a cut 
jet at each Joining. 
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THE TEACHERS OF YOUNG 
AMERICA. 


Accorntna to recent etatistice, there 
seems to be no donbt that women are eu- 
pereeding men as teachers In the schools 
of the United States. An cxamination of 
the census shows that of the 150.241 
teachers in the common echools of the 
country, exactly 100.000 are women. In 
Maseachuactts there are six times as many 
female ae male teachers. In Vermont 
the proportion {a five to one; in Iowa 
three toone. The disproportion is most 
marked in the large cities. In New York 
there are only 178 male out of over 2,000 
teachers; in Philadelphia, 88 in 1,300; 
and a similar proportion prevails in all 
other cities, The cause secme to be that 
few men are willing to enter syatemat- 
ically a profeeeion which nowhere holds 
out a higher salary than $3,000, the aver- 
age payment being $2,000 per annum. A 
leading principal {n New York believes 
that soon there will he only women teach- 
ing in the schoola. The Board of Educa- 
tion in New York declares that the teach- 
ing by women ia equally satisfactory with 
that by men, andthe Board of Cincinnati 
eays it is euperior. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
GROUP. 

Fig. 1.—Boy three years old. 
Suit of fawn-colored mohair, bound 
with black alpaca braid, and orna- 
mented with uprights of the same, 
attached to a straight row of pur- 
ple; pocket forms upon the front 
of the jacket, sash at the right side, 
a small jet in the upper end of each 
upright, skirt hung with a large 
box-plait in front, and small plaits 
the remaining distance; a plaited 
body, without sleeves, is attached 
to’ the skirt; if preferred, a white 
waist may be substituted for this. 
Two and one-half yards of material 
are sufficient for dress and jacket. 

Fic. 2.—Girl eight years of age. 

Gabrielle of apple-green*all wool 
delaine, fastened down the back. 
A fold of black silk is carried in 
diamond shapes a little more than 
half way up, at intervals, around 
the skirt. A fine gold braid is run 
through the center of the fold ; jet 
and gilt buttons; sleeves corre- 
sponding at the bottom with the 
skirt, and straight fold across the 
top. Five yards of delaine, three- 
quarters of silk, and a spool of braid, 
are necessary for this dress. 

Fie. 3.—Girl six yearsold. Dress 
of pink taffetas, ornamented with 


stone-colored gimp; a row around | 


the skirt heading a fall of guipure 
lace ; another row half an inch dis- 
tant, and, above this, slanting stripes 
fastened in the upper end with cov- 


LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN’S TOILETS. 


ered buttons; an apron is described 
in front, and a bodice upon both 
sides of the dress ; the latter fastens 
in the back with covered buttons. 
Seven yards of pink silk, fifteen 
of gimp and five of lace. 

Fic. 4.—Girl twelve years of age. 
Walking-suit of light gray poplin, 
trimmed with folds of magenta 
silk and gray bullion fringe; a fold 
is set around the hem of the skirt ; 
over this a fall of fringe, another 
fold, and, half an inch distant, a 
still narrower fold; sack to corre- 
spond; sash set in the side séama 
and knotted loosely in the center; 
covered buttons ; gray felt hat en- 
circled with frosted green leaves. 
Ten yards of poplin, four of trim. 
ming silk, and six of fringe. 

Fria, 5.—Girl nine years old, in a 
walking-suit of blue poplin, trim- 
med with Bismark satin galoon in 
two widths. The galoon is arranged 
in broad scollops, with a row of 
small ones above and jets heading 
the openings. Eight yards of pop- 
lin will be requisite for the dress 
and sack, and four pieces of galoon 
—two wide and two narrow. 

Fig. 6.—Girl between four and 
five years. Cream-colored cashmere 
dress; skirt trimmed with two 
pinked-out ruffles of rose-colored 
silk and o puffing ; a puffing is ar- 
ranged upon the body to simulate a 
Fanchon waist ; both sides are alike. 
Two and one-half yards of cash- 
mere and two of silk. 


ADA. 

Piatp Nangook or French cambric, with 
low-necked waist, and skirt in front; it 
cloges in the back, and is trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle and flat band of cambric, in 
a pretty contrasting color, neatly etitched 
on the foundation. This style would be 
handeome in eilk, trimmed with piping 
and a ruffle of lace. 


ZELL APRON. 


Seams 
ToT 
SPO 


A qoreD front; the sides of the skirt 
are slightly fulled under the lappets, de- 
scending from the waist; these lappets 
are continned around the back ; the waist 
sets plain, and has the appearance of 8 
low-necked Jacket, Joined to a bib front; 
the trimming is composed of flat bands of 
cambric, stitched on, or the apron may be 
bound with alpaca braid, and a narrow 
row set half an inch above it. 


EEG 


A GaBRIELLE for a Miss from 18 to 15 
years of age. The cut ie taken from pop- 
lin, ornamented with narrow velvet; a 
deep square derthe is plaided upon the 
body, back, and front ; three vertical rowa 
of trimming ascend at regular distances 
around the skirt, and are plaided across 
the upper half of theirlength; sleeves to 
correspond. Mohair or cashmere is enit- 
able for the material, and narrow gimp 
will answer, if preferred, for the trimming. 
Gray and Bismark, violet and green, 
pearl and blue, gray and magenta, or the 
new contrast—straw-color and green—are 
stylish, from which to choose combina- 
tions, 
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other. The fortunes they promise 
were never known to be realized by 
any of their dupes, and what they 
do throw out, occasionally, as bait, 
they pay in petroleum or some other 
trashy stock, not worth the paper it 


fish, to be hooked some time or| for many years after they have left 


school, the Hessian young ladies 


often declare themselves to be] (Wags 
eighteen years old long before they | \@ 


have reached that age. The Prus- 
sian authorities, however, will 
change all that, the law of Prussia 


ess, 
ad! 


EnousH Recerpr ror Makino Hot 


Cross Buns,—One quart of milk, 12 oz. of 
butter, 3¢ oz. mixed spice, 2 eggs, 2 oz. of 


is printed upon. 
The great desire to get suddenly 
rich is the food that these vampires 


making the minimum marriage- 
able age eighteen fora man and 


fourteen for a woman. In Wur- German yeast, 4 lb. of flour. Make the 


milk elightly warm, put it into a pan with 
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TuIs cut represents our new 
branch, No. 838 Broadway, which 
eventually we propose to make the 
headquarters of our business. Its 


. location is central and convenient 


WE are constantly receiving let- 
ters complaining of this, that, or 
the other swindle perpetrated upon 
the writer by some of the so-called 
enterprises, ¢. ¢., humbugs, of the 
day. We can not answer all these 
letters, bat we reply, once for all, 
that we feel very little pity for any- 
one who is misled by them, unless 
it is through pure, simple igno- 
France. 

Men and women who have had 
any experience at all know that 
there is no such thing in this world 
as bestowing fortunes, or even gold 
watches, upon persons unknown 
and uncaged for, except for the 
usual equivalent, and when you re- 
ceive letters professing a personal 
regard and desire to single you out 
as the object of such benefactions, 
be sure that it is only one way of 
getting money out of your pocket, 
and that thousands of letters exact- 
ly like it were received at the same 
time by as many persons in different 
parts of the country. 

You may wonder how your name 
was obtained, but nothing can be 
easier than the solution of that 
mystery. The large lottery and 
gift swindling companies possess 
the names of every resident man 
and woman in the United States, 
and look upon them all as so many 


feed upon, and the only way to put 
a stop to their operations is for 
country people to stop patronizing 
them. All the large cities are used 


») | as a base for the prosecution of their 
| schemes—New York more than any 


other, because it is the largest and 
most important. But it is not city 
people, to any extent, who are their 
victims ; it is the credulous people 
throughout the country. And this 
is not the worst of it; it is fast sap- 
ping the foundation of our national 
morals and integrity. 

The passion is the same as for 
gambling, and, once indulged in, 
becomes an infatuation which some- 
times lasts a lifetime. We advise 
our country friends everywhere to 
conduct all their transactions with 


trick, and the most successful yet 
invented. Look out for individuals 
desirous of getting up “Asylums,” 
or “Homes,” or anything else, for 
invalid soldiers or destitute orphans, 
or any other suffering class of hu- 
manity. You can find all the ob- 
jects for your charity that you want 
nearer home, and you will be sure, 
in that case, that money is well be- 
stowed. 

Numerous papers and periodicals 
have been started recently in the 
interests of one or more gift enter- 
prise concerns. Beware of them. 
Respectable periodicals will hardly 
admit them into their advertising 
columns, much less puff them. 
Again we say, beware of them. 
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MARRIAGE LAW IN GERMANY. 


AMONG the antiquated laws and 
customs of some of the smaller 
German States which will be abol- 
ished on their annexation to Prus- 
sia, not the least curious are those 
relating to marriage. In Electoral 
Hesse no man was allowed to mar- 
ry if under twenty-two years of 
age, and no woman if under eight- 
een. The result of this somewhat 
severe law was, that while in other 
countries girls try to make people 
believe they are “sweet sixteen” 


temburg men are not allowed to 
marry under twenty-five, except 
by special dispensation. A curious 
law, said to date from the time of 
the Visigoths, also exists in that 
country, forbidding any woman to 
marry a man twelve years younger 
than herself. In the other German 
States similar anomalies occur. 
Thus in Saxony the minimum 
marriageable age for a man is 
twenty-one ; for a woman there is 
no restriction. In Austria, a boy 
of fourteen may marry a girl of 
twelve; while in Baden, marriages, 
where the bridegroom is under 
twenty-five or the bride under eight- 
een, are not allowed unless sanc- 
tioned by the police authorities. 


WE are happy to announce that 
our Mammoth Bulletin of Fashions 
for the spring and summer of 1868 
is now ready, and is by far the 
handsomest, most complete and 
valuable directory of Fashions we 
have yet published in this form. 

The figures, upward of seventy 
in number, display as many en- 
tirely original costumes, exquisite- 
ly colored, and arranged as morn- 
ing, evening, street, in-door, riding, 
and country dresses. The models 
are exact, and can be rendered 
strictly in accordance with the de- 
scription by any dressmaker, thus 
supplying a most valuable pictorial 
dictionary of ideas and examples 
to the inexperienced, or experts 
living far from metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

The value of the Bulletin is this 
season greatly increased by having 
the models for children’s dresses 
embodied in the larger plate, in- 
stead of being printed on a sheet 
by themselves. 

The pamphlet accompanying the 
Bulletin {contains full descriptions 
of dresses and materials, and much 
other useful information, including 
“Hints to Dressmakers.” Price, 


| cracker. 


one-half of the sugar, 6 oz. of the flour, the 
yeast, and eggs. Mix the whole together, 


cover the pan and put it into a warm 
place. When this ferment has rieen with 


a high frothy head, and again fallen and 


become nearly fiat, it is then ready for 
the remaining portion of the ingredients 
to be mixed with it. The butter should 
be previously rubbed in with the flour 
between the hands in crumbles. Mix the 
whole together intoa nice mellow dough. 
If the flour is not the best some more may 
be required to make the dongh of the 


proper consistence. Cover the pap and- 


let it remain in a warm place for half an 
hour. Make it into buns by moulding 
the dongh lightly into small bans, half 
prove them, and then crorsthem. Brush 
the tops over with milk, finikh proving 
them, and bake in a hot oven. When 
they are done, brush the tops over again 
with milk. The best way for amateurs 
to adopt for proving their bune Is to put 
the tins on shelves in a warm toasting 
screen before the fire, place a pan of hot 


of access from all parts of the city. | New York through well-known and water at the bottom, put a heated iron or 
The building is exceedingly roomy, responsible houses ; buy no tickets, MAMMOTH brick into the water occasionally, to 
and well adapted to the various | take no shares in what you do not : cause a steam to ascend, which will keep 
departments comprised in our es- thoroughly know and understand BULLETIN OF FASHIONS we case mite: when they 

: 3 * FOR fe 
> tablishment. and, as far as possible, prevent your SPRING AND SUMMER Breakrast Batis.—The meat muet be 
——+ee—__—_ _| families from doing so, too. or chopped very fine. Take an equal quan- 
NEW YORK HUMBUGS. The charitable dodgo is the latest 1868. tity of bread-crumbs, a table-spoonful of 


flour, a little allspice, salt, half an onion 
chopped very fine indeed. First mix the 
bread-crumbs, flour, and spice together, 
then mix the meat well with it, eprinkle 
the onion over, stir all well together, and 
stir in two table-spoonfuls of pork fat, ora 
rasher or two of pork finely minced. Make 
the mixture into balls with a very little 
milk, prese them flat, roll each in flour,and 
drop them one at a time into a eaucepan 
of boiling dripping, frying each simply in 
this way. When brown, take it out with 
an egg-slice, let the fat drain from it, and 
place it on a pad of paper before the fire 
#0 as to become quite dry. 

Pomapr FoR Rexovine WRINKLES.— 
Take 2oz. the juice of onions, the aame 
quantity of white lily, the same of honey, 
and 10z. white wax; put the whole into 
a new earthen pipkin till the wax is melt- 
ed; take the pipkin off the fire, and, in 
order to mix the whole well together, 
keep stirring it with a wooden epatula 
till it grows quite cold. You will then 
have an excellent ointment for removing 
wrinkles. It muet be applied at night on 
going to bed, and not wiped off till morn- 
ing.—We do not vouch for the efficacy of 
this preparation, but leave our readers to 
try it or not, ae they please. 

EXceLLENt CHICKEN Piz.—Cover the 
bottom of a pudding-dish with elices of 
broiled ham, cut up one or two chickens, 
and broil or parboil them. Fill the dish 
even full, sprinkling in here and there 
emall slicea of ham, and piecce of egg 
Seagon well with pepper; the 
ham will probably make it salt enough. 


| Cover with stock or veal gravy, and lay 


on a rich crust, at): ast half an inch thick, 


including package of full-sized ‘with a rim upon the edge, Bake in a 


patterns of spring novelties, $2.50. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


moderate oven, an hour and a half, cov- 
ering the paste with papor, if necessary, 
to prevent burning. 
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CREAM Pre.—Place a pint of milk where 


it will heat, ‘Then beat together one cup i 


of white sugar and half a cup of flour. 
with two egyvs, and stir it into the milk 
when it is nearly boiling. Stir rapidly un- 


tll it fs cooked thoroughly; add creence | 


of lemon, and pour upon the crust, which 
should be baked before the cream fs 
putin. This will make two pies. Ifyou 
wish ft extra, make a frosting of the 
whites of the eggs, and three table-spoon- 
fuls of sugar. Spread thia evenly over 
the ples, and set again in the oven, and 
brown slizhtly. 


AUNT MarTrie's TEA-CAKE8.—To each | 


pound of flour allow a dessert-zpoonful 
of bread powder, one egg. and a pint of 
ercam or new milk, a table-spoonful of 
butter, and two ditto of loaf sugar pow- 
dered. Rub the dry things well together, 
then briskly mix in first the cream and 
then the egz: bake quickly on buttered 
tins, If yeast be preferred, the milk 
should be a little warmed, and strained 
through the yeast as for bread ; add the egg 
last, Let the dough stand to rise, then 
bake In a quick oven, 


Friep Potatoes A LA FRANCAISE.— 
Pare and cut the potatoes in thin slices; 
let them etand in cold water. Shake 
them in a dry towel, till perfectly drained. 
Then drop them into very hot fat, enough 
to float them. (The fat from suet is 
best.) Shake and turn them till brown, 
keeping them very hot. Dip out witha 
skimmer, and salt them a little. If pro- 
perly done, they will be crisp and delici- 
our. 

Howe-MaDE Figs.—Pare and core pears, 
peaches or quinces, make a eyrup, flav- 
ored with lemon-peel. Boil the fruit till 
done, then drain it through a colander, 
and spread on dishes; place it in the 
sunshine, or ina moderately-heated stove, 
till nearly dry; sprinkle with loaf sugar; 
dry alittl: more ; then pack them in boxes, 
and put in a cool place. Figs made in 
this way are considered superior to real 
imported figs. 

Levon Pres.—The juice and grated 
rind of three lemons, three cups of sugar, 
taree eggs, whites and yolks beaten sep- 
arately, whites to be added last; about 
two table-spoonfuls of corn starch mixed 
smooth and boiled a few moments in 
about one pint and a half of water; add 
a amall piece of butter wiiile hot; bake 
with bottom ernst. This receipt makes 

. three pier. 

Cranperry Tart.—Take half a pint of 
cranberries, pick them from the stems, 
and throw them into a saucepan, with y 
Ib. white augar and a spoonful of water; 
let them come to a boil; then stand them 
on the hob, while you peel and cut up 
four large apples ; put a rim of light paste 
round your dish; etrew in the apples; 
pour the cranberries over them and cover 
with a net-work of pastry. 

Macaront Prppine.—Take 2 92. mac- 
aroni: simmer it in a pint of milk until 
it iz quite tender. Add a8 pint of cold 
milk, beat up five eggs and a tea-cupful 
of white sugar, and flavor it with lemon 
or peach-water; butter a pudding-dish, 
stir the pudding all-together, and bake 
it one hour. 

CassaNDRA Puppinc.—Three table. 
spoonfuls of flour, three egys, a quarter 
of a pound of molst sugar, three quartere 
of a pound of raisins, chopped fine, and 
half a pound of suet, all well mixed, and 
boiled three hours and a half. Sauce. 


Wasi To CLEANSE AND BEAUTIFY THF 
Harr.—Take one ounce of borax and half 
an ounce of camphor, powder fine, and 
dissolve in a quart of boiling water; when 
cool, the solution will be fit for nse, and 
with it damp the hair frequently. 


| 
To Clean Patnt.—Smear a piece of 


flannel in common whiting, mixed to the 
consistency of common parte, in warm 
water. Rub the surface to be cleansed 
quite briskly, and wash off with pure cold 
water, 
almost instantly removed, ae well ae other 
dirt, and the paint will retain ita brilli- 
ancy and beauty unimpaired, 


To Ratse THE Pie or VELVET WHEN 
PressED Dows.—Cover 8 hot smoothing- 
iron with a wet cloth, and hold the vel- 
vet firmly over it; 
will raise the pile of the velvet with the 
assistance ofa light whisk. The back of 
the velvet must of course be put next the 
iron. 


of water be spilt upon furniture velvet it 
frequently flattens the pile. Ifthe velvet 


ifs made of mohair the pile may be raised 


by putting a damp cloth over it and hold- 
ing a hot iron at a short distance above 
it. 


apr 


uf 


A LADY correspondent, who Is a dress- 
maker, writes from Tl. : 

“The Bulletin fe very useful to me in 
preparing bridal outtita. I may not have 
eo much real need of the Magazine this 
year, but can hardly do without it. I con- 
sider it now one of the necessaries, I 
have a convenient way of puttmg the 
trimming evenly upon the waist of a 
drese, Perhaps other ladies, who do 
their own dressmaking, may like to Khow 
the modus orandi. Simply hook the 
waist around a pillow not too large—it 
will fill out the bust, and one can then 
arrange the trimming easily. 

“Mra. A.V. B.” 


S. M. P., writing from Pontotoc Co., 
Mich., gaye: 

“My Magazine came promptly, and it 
is indeed a beautiful book, and an orna- 


ment to any lady's center-table. I hope 
to be able to rend you a large club from 
my new home. The photograph album 
arrived, safe. and is beautiful.” 


A. M. E., Warren Co., Tenn., writes. 
“T do not feel very well, but expect to 


forget all my sufferings to night, reading | 


Demorest. The last Nos, are incom- 
parable. Ido not think you can improve 
upon them. The 
Young AMERICA, too, just received, tx 
beautiful. My little boy is delighted with 
it.” 

Onr enterprising subscriber, M. S.. of 
Norwich, acknowledges receipt of sew- 
ing-machine, thne: 

“The sewing-machine came to hand all 
right, and we now wish to duplicate the 
order, viz.: 

“Twenty copies DEwoREST's MONTHLY 
for one year, beginning with the Feb. No. 

“Send as preminm, Wheeler & Wilson's 
No. 2, $65 machine, the same as the one 
just received. 

“We inclose check for $70. Thus, 20 
magazines at $3 00, . ‘ 4 $60 00 
Extraon premiums,. .  . 10 00 


70 OU 

“Many thanka, and hurrah for Demo- 
REST !"’ 

Frox Rockport, Mo., Mra. H. A. 8. 
writes: 

‘My sewing-machine hae arrived safe- 


Grease-spots will in this way be | 


the vapor arising ; 


bound volume of | 


Iy. Ithink it will prove to be a very nice 
one. For euch as thie I would have to 
pay sixty-five dollara here. 1 will say 
again, I do not eee how you can afford it, 
ax you certainly can make nothing at all. 
I feel that I have made forty dollars, for 
which please accept my sincere thanks. 
“The machine fe quite a marvel here, 


being the firet premium of any account 
fever received as a compensation for a 


club, The books and premiums have all 
been received, and give perfect satiz- 
faction.” 

A SUBSCRIBER Wishes an answer to the 
following questions ; 

‘In a house where servante are not 
kept. ie it an improper act for a lady to go 


FUrsittne Venver.—If a drop or two | £0 the door or portico, with a gentleman 


visitor, when leaving? 

‘For what napkina are need, and how 
they are ured? As I have some contro- 
versy on the subject, I would like to have 
your opinion.” 

Ana, 1st. Certainly not. The impro- 
pricty could only exist in the length of 
time the gentleman occupied in ~ leav- 
ing.”* 

2d. The nse of table napkins is a0 sim- 
ple, and so generally understood, that we 
have doubted whether that wae what your 
question meant. Of course they are in- 
tended to protect the dress, and remove 
the marke of food from the lips or fingers. 
They are spread out over the dress on 
first sitting down to table, and removed, 
folded, and laid beside the plate, or put 
in a ring when the meal is over, Siall 
white napkins, fringed, are used for tea, 
and small colored ones for deseert, with 
fruit. 


Mrs. 8. P. M. writes from Bloomington. 
Tih: 

“My sewing-machine came duly to 
hand in very good order. I was very much 
pleased with it. I should have had to pay 
seventy-five dollars for one like it. I 
should advise all my lady friende to try 
and get for themselves a nice sewing- 
machine, or some of the other premiums, 
I think that your premiume are splendid. 
Receive my eincere thanks for my pres- 


Mr«. J. H. D. Jessamine Co., Ky., 
writes: 

‘IT have been one year without your 
lady's book, and I find that I can not get 
along without it any longer. When I take 
your Magazine I can cut and make my 
children’s clothes myself. When I am 
without It I have to hire; ao F think it 
cheaper to subscribe for it. It excels all 
books for fashions and patterns.” 

Tue following letter from a distin- 
guished medical authority speaks for 
iteelf: 

“Your invention of atocking suepen- 
ders js a blessing to humanity. My expe- 
rience with lameneee, varicose veins, 
ulcers, swelled and decrepid limbs, has 


‘proved to me that at least one-third of 


these maladies are caneed by wearing 
garters. No person can wear these liga- 
tures, which check circulation, without 
injury. J. R. Newton, M.D. 

“* Newport, R. I.” 

WE could give large numbers of letters 
from ladies out of town, who have had 
dresses made, and orders filled most ratia- 
factorily. We have only space, however, 
| for the following, from a lady living in the 
interior: 

“We are all perfectly delighted with 
my dreeres. Nothing could be better or 
more beautifully finished. The brown 
dress is perfectly exquisite. Everything 
ia complete. Accept my kind thanks for 
the pains you have taken to please me eo 
well. With great reepect, E. L. 8.” 


We have received 60 many kind and 
flattering letters thie month. that our fair 
correspondente muat neither be surprised 
nor offended, if we are obliged to defer 
attention to some of them til] another 
No. 

They must also remember that it is im- 
porrible for us to answer letters and 
+: querice in next’ No., as we are so often © 
| requested todo. The nert No. is in the 
; hands of the printer before our eubscri- 
bers receive the current No. This is im- 
perative, in consequence of our large 
edition, and numerous costly engravings. 

H. M. G. complains of being a little 


ent, which I very much needed. All the,“ Fusticated,” and propounds the follow- 


booke have come, and have given the 


greatest eatixfaction.” 
Y 
Frou Cass Co., Mich., we have the 


following: 

“T have taken your Magazine ever since 
it came out as a monthly, and feel now as 
if I could not keep house without it. I 
like it the best of any magazine that I 
have ever read, and the patterns that 
come with Demorest are not to be com- 
pared with any other Magazine frdlished. 
You wished to know. in one of your Mag. 
azines, how many persons read each num- 
ber, and made an estimate of about how 
many you thought read them, You did 
not get quite high enough in my cage. 
There are two of us in our family, and 
there were fiteen besides ourselves that 
read last year’a numbers. What am Ito 
do with them’ It is getting to be rather 
more than human nature can stand, a8 1 
wished to keep them nice, go as to have 
them bound. I wish there was some way 
of curing those inveterate borrowers, who 
will not take a magazine, but rob their 
neighbors and defraud the editor. 

“Please suggest some remedy for us 
aMicted ones, and very much oblige, 

“PEP. s 


Do not lend. It may seem ungracious 
at first, but you can explain that you pay 
for your books, and wish to have them 
tound. People who have no more deli- 
cacy and consideration than to keep on 
borrowing, month after month, and year 
after year, should be able to etand having 
the plain truth told to them. ° 


' ing queationa: 

“How should a handsome corded’ 
black silk dress be trimmed for a middle- 
aged married lady, who {fe quite dressy ? 
Whether velvet waists are now worn? 
What style of head-drese should be worn 
by said lady ¥ Whether it is admissible 
' for a Mias making her dedut to wear white 

waists and colored silk skirts, and bow 
the hair of Miss should be dressed? 
Whether handkerchiefs, laced, are indis- 
pensable in full dreas? In which hand 
the handkerchief is carried? What form 
of invitations are the best and mort used 
when inviting an informal company of 
fifty or sixty? How long before the en- 
tertainment shonld the {invitations be 
iseucd? Do ladies retain the arm of the 
gentleman in attendance, on entering a 
drawing-room, and whether ‘ushers’ are 
essential for a small party? Your reply 
to all these questions will be gratefully 
received by your admirer and earncet 
reader, H. M. G." 

Ane.—ist. Skirt deeply trained, and 

trimmed upon the front and round the 
waist with jet fringe and gimp, to repre- 
vent a round * free-magon's” apron and 
girdle. Body high. and trimmed with the 
name acroes the shoulders, descending to 
a point upon the back, and forming a 
heart-shape, low in front; or body may 
be cut equare, trimmed, and filled ta with 
lace chemisette. Instead of jet. a fringe 
composed of jet. and a mixture of small 
white opaqne heads, may be used with 
very good effect. 

2d. Velvet walats are obsolete. 


a 
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8d. Jet bands, or white lace barbe with 
jet ornaments, or a gold bahd. 

4th. White waists are not much worn 
now, and never at parties with colored 
silk skirts. A white organdie dress is 
the most suitable toilet for a début, ora 
handsome rose-colored tarlatan, three 
skirts, and small white flowers. 

5th. Certainly, if the toilet is other- 
wise handsome. 

6th. In the right, usually, though some- 
times, for convenience, in the left, especi- 
ally when dancing, and obhged to hold up 
the skirts with the right. 

7th. Mr. and Mrs. So and So will be 

happy to see Mr. and Mrs., or Mrs. Blank, 
on Thursday Evening, 29th inst., at 9 P. 
M. 82 VP. 
No, 2 Madison Avenue. 
The letters, as we have stated ina re- 
cent No., stand for Respondez, si vous 
plait, (Respond, if you please.) 

Sth. About one week. F 

9th. Certainly, until he has conducted 
the lady to the hostess, and both have 
paid their respects, This duty over, they 
are at liberty to do as they please. 

10th. No—unless it is a very ceremo- 
nious one, 

From a mass of letters, we select the 
following extracts, which will show how 
our subscribers like the premiums we 
send them, and our Magazine. 

From Kansas: 

“The subscribers have received your 
Monthly, and each a premium, which all 
are very much pleased with, and delight- 
ed with your Monthly. 

“T received the dressing-case and butter- 
knives. Am very much pleased with 
them. Please accept my thanks. 

“Mrs. D. 8S. E. 8.” 


From Louisville, a lady writes: 

‘“*T had just mailed a letter to you tosay 
that I had heard nothing of the promised 
writing-desk—when, in an hour, an ex- 
press wagon drove up, and the beautiful 
writing-desk was received in good order, 
and I feel well repaid for my trouble. Ac- 
cept many thanks for the present. 

“T should like to get up another club 
if it would not seem eelfish, but I will aid 
some of my friends, and if they will not 
undertake the work, for such good pay, I 
will.” * 

From Steubenville, O.: 

“The sewing-machine came safe to 
hand. I should have acknowledged the 
receipt of it some two weeks ago, but 
have been absent from home, and I as- 
sure you it was a welcome guest that 
awaited my return. 

“ Accept thanks. The Magazine is good 
enough without premiums. But who 
wouldn't take a sewing-machine for noth- 
ing if they could get one ?”” 

From Lancaster, Ky. : 

“Receive my thanks for the machine. 
It came very promptly, and in very good 
order. It is a very good machine, and I 
like it very much. The premiums and 
book have given general satisfaction. I 
will send you more names as soon as I 
get them. I am anxious to make up a 
club for a writing-desk. 8. A.” 

Mrs. A. E. P., Lewiston, N. Y., writes: 

‘“ Demonest is well worth the subscrip- 
tion price without any premium. It is 
especially necessary for ladies in the 
country. We consider it indispensable.” 

Mrs, J. S.—We have no faith in any of 
the low-priced sewing-machines, 

From Oil City: 

“The sewing-machine came duly to 
hand, all safe. I am very much pleased 
with it. The Magazines have all been 
received, as far as heard from, and give 
general satisfaction to the subscribers. 
T am delighted with mine. The premiums 
have been received. Mrs. S. A. B.” 


ARCHITECTURAL Drst1GxN.—No. 34. 


New England villages. 


The accommodation may be thus briefiy described : 

The principal floor provides a parlor, 12 by 12; bed- 
room, 8 by 10; dining-room, 16 by 12, and kitchen, 12 
by 12. The bed-rooms on the second floor are reached 
from a hall in the main part of the#———— 
They consist of one large 
chamber and two smaller ones, all proyid- 
From the kitchen a 


building. 


ed with closets. 
stairway leads 
toaroomy attic, 


room, or finish- 
ed off for a ser- 
vant’s bed- 


would be about 
sixteen hundred 
dollars. 


A SYMMETRICAL BROCKETED COTTAGE. 


BY R. M. SHURTLEFF. 


THE cottage shown in the above illustration is a 
good example of cottage houses to be found in many 


LIVING R, 


=——s 


WOOD HOUSE 
12X16 


VERANDA 


VERANDA 


“HIGH ROCK" WATER. 

Tuts new and celebrated spring has 
been proved by analysis to be one of the 
finest of the curative Saratoga waters. 
Its elements are clear and well defined, 
partaking of the nature of the famous 
Congress Spring, with a little more of the 
tonic quality. Physicians, and other 
scientific men, recommend it highly. It 
is in full operation now, and is put up by 
the Saratoga Congress Spring Company, 
in barrels and cases, for shipment every- 
where. We have tried this water, and 
commend it cordially, from our own ex- 
perience of its restorative qualities. 

—_———eoo——— 
PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

OccaAsIONALLY we get letters inclosing 
subscriptions for which the writers an- 
nounce their expectation of getting half 
a dozen different premiums—all, in fact, 
that come under that denomination. 

The formula used by us is, that single 
subscribers, or the getter-up of a club of 
such a number, can have either this, that, 
or the other article, giving them a choice ; 


but one would think common-sense would 
teach them the impossibility of offering 
premiums exceeding in amount several 
times over the money they send. Busi- 
ness could hardly be conducted on that 
principle. 


© 


A CHEAP AND SIMPLE MAGAZINE 
BINDER. 


WE have a new, cheap, handsome, and 
durable cover for the magazine, which we 
will send post free to any address on re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents. 

It is really a self-binder, of the size and 
shape of the Magazine, into which ladies 
can put their books as fast as they get 
them, either with or without the 
magazine covers. It is a recent inven- 
tion, and one of the very best things we 
have ever seen. It is not only the cheap- 
est way of binding the Magazine, but the 
best way of preserving each number 
from dirt and destruction. We can 
heartily recommend this method of bind- 
ing to our subscribers, 


CITY AND TOWN LOTS. 


New Premiums | Howes ror Au! 


Lots IN 
NEWARK AND BROOKLYN 
GIVEN AWAY! 


HALF A MILLION OF DOLLARS INVESTED 
IN REAL ESTATE, FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS MAGAZINE. 

WE make a proposition to sub- 

scribers to this Magazine, to which 
we desire to call particular atten- 
| tion. 
We offer a lot in the city of 
| Brooklyn, full size, 25 by 100 feet, 
| taxes paid, and a full warranty 
‘deed, and our personal guarantee, 
jas*to a clear and perfect title, 
for 100 yearly subscribers at $3.00 
each, or 20 subscribers and $100 
in cash. 

We also offer, in the city of New- 
ark, a lot, 25 by 100 feet, taxes paid 
up in advance, a warranty deed, 
and our personal guarantee as to a 
clear and perfect title, for 50 yearly 
subscribers at $3.00 each, or ten 
yearly subscribers and $50 in cash. 

In Flushing, L. L., we offer a full 
lot, 25 by 100 feet, with the same 
guarantees, for 25 yearly subscri- 
bers at $3.00 each, or 5 yearly 
subscribers and $25 in cash; or 
one on Long Island, along the 
line of railroad, eligibly located, 
title clear, warranty deed, the same 
guarantees in every particular, for 
5 yearly subscribers at $3.00 each. 

This chance is bona fide, and the 
offer made in good faith. 

We have determined, in order to 
run up the circulation of this Maga- 
zine, and afford solid inducements 
to all, to invest half a million of 
dollars in real estate, to be distrib- 
‘uted among the subscribers to the 
Magazine. 

The scale of these operations 
will take in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukie, and almost every city and 
large town in the United States. 
But as we have not yet perfected 
| our arrangements, we can not yet 
announce them in distant localities 
with entire certainty as to terms. 

Here is an opportunity that may 
never again occur—an object cer- 
tainly worth making an effort for. 

Rents are rapidly ascending out 
of right and reach. It is every- 
body’s interest to secure a home. 
Many a man could build him a 
house, if he only had a lot; and 
| now we offer him one that a very 
little effort on the part of his wife 
or daughter can secure to him, 
without money and without price. 

Who will take the first ? 


PALANAN i te ato 


Ay 
oy 


A NEW PREMIUM. 


We are now prepared to furnish. as an 
Extra Premium, a Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, improved with the Brnen Mnfg. 
Co.'s patent Cloth Plate, to any person 


who will furnish ue with the names of 


twenty-five subscribers to our Magazine. 

The improved machine enables the pos- 
seasor to produce at will— 

Jet.—The Lock Stitch, alike on both 
sides. 

2d.—The Double Loop Elastic, (or so- 
called Grover & Baker Stitch.) 

$d.—The Three-Thread Ornamental 
Stitch, (for embroidery.) 

In fact operators can, at their option, 
make a stitch that ie alike on both sides. 
or one that is more elastic, and better 
suited for under-garments, enduring 
washing and ironing without breaking ; 
they can make a etitch that can be rav- 
eled, or one that can not be raveled, as 
may be required; they can make a plain 
stitch or a stitch that is ornamental ; they 
can sew from two ordinary spools of cot- 
ton or silk, without rewinding or filling 
bobbins; in fact, do all and every variety 


. of work that can be done on a Wheeler & 


Wilson or Grover & Baker Machine, be- 


sides executing work that neither of 


those machines are capable of doing. 
. This is a rare opportunity for our many 
patrong to become the possessors of a ma- 
chine that will not only do every variety of 
family sewing within the range of those 
two justly celebrated machines, but en- 
abling them to ornament their garments 
with the newly patented Three-Thread 
Stitch, of which it has been justly said 
the power of combining at pleasure dif. 
ferent colors, together with the exquisite 
beauty and boldness of the stitch itself, 
gives it an advantage for embroidery and 
ornamental sewing, (now so much in 
vogue,) which no stitch ever before pro- 
duced by the Sewing-Machine posgscsses, 

The embroidery done with this im- 
provement received the First Premium 
at the late Fair ofthe American Inatitute. 

Or, for five subscribers at $3.00 each, 
we offer one of these New Cloth Plates, 
which, being substituted for the old one 
on the Wheeler & Wilson machine, gives 
the possessor all the advantages enumer- 
ated above. 

These New Cloth Plates are applicable 
to any Wheeler & Wilson machine, or we 


will furnish the attachment—the price of 


which is $10.00—for two subscribers at 
$7.90 cach, and $5.00 in cis. 


——_+_» © o—__—_— 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 
AMONG WOMEN. 


Dr. ANNA DEenswors, of our city, who 
has lately concluded an interesting course 
of lectures to ladies, at Bunyan Hall 
(which was attended daily by very large 
and intelligent audiences), has now un- 
dertaken to give a course of instruction 
in Physiology, Hygiene, and Dietetics to 
the lady teachers in the pnblic schools 
and other schools for girls, with the view 
of fitting them to instruct others. She 
contends that the duties of medical wo- 
men extend far beyond the mere practice 
of medicine; that they should endeavor 


to curtail the epread and continuance of 


invalidism by imparting the knowledge 
they have gained upon health topics 
everywhere among women; that this is the 
only course that will banish the nostrum 
system, now so prevalent and eo fatal 
among us, and the only means whereby 
women can evcr be made to realize their 
individual reeponsibilities as wives and 
mothers, or hope to impart healthy coneti- 
tutions to their children. 

A knowledge of and compliance with 
the laws that govern health and life are 
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the true secret of bloom, and the only 
guarantee that we can ever command of a 
sound, enduring constitution, or a high 
grade of morality; for, as the mental status 
is clevated or depressed by various phys!- 
cal conditions, go, also, is the moral, and to 
a greater extent than is generally known 
or realized. 

Knowledge is the grand safeguard, and 
the object of the ‘** Teachers’ Class" ts to 
prepare a large number of earnest, think- 
ing women to propagate it more exteh- 
sively than has ever yet been done on 
those important points that turn the scale 
for health or disease. More than two 
hundred names- are entered already as 
members, and it is hoped that the wivee 
and daughters of clergymen may add 
many more to the list. They have much 
and familiar contact with the young of 
their own sex, and could, no doubt, doa 
great deal to improve thcir mental and 
physical condition by kindly words of ad- 
vice or caution, or both, when needed. 

The Board of Education are aiding in a 
substantial way, by giving the ase of the 
large hall of the Twelfth Street public 
school, located near University Place, and 
there is every reazon to believe that the 
lecture season, now commencing, will in- 
augurate a wide-spread interest in its ob- 


jecta, that will extend far beyond the 


Mmits of our own city, and that Dr. Dens- 
more will fee] amply rewarded for all the 
labor and care that a work of this magni- 
tude must involve when added to the 
duties of a large and arduous practice. 

Will not the medical women of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and other cities, com- 
mence 8 similar work? 


INDELIBLE PENCILS. 


Tus new invention for marking cloth- 
ing is rapidly euperseding the old method 
of marking with ink. It {s much easicr, 
can be done more neatly, and is quite as 
durable. It is necessary to dampen the 
space in the garments with a solution of 
soda or saleratus, and write upon it while 
iliedamp. It may then be dried citberin 
the sun or by placing a warm iron upon 
it, with a cloth between the iron and the 
fabric. 

It is quite an accomplishment to mark 
clothing nicely, and marks the neat house- 
keeper as indelibly as it does the clothing. 
Make a note of the fact, that we send one 
of these pencils as a premium to single 
subscribers. 


——+ @ oe —_—_—_- 


Messrs. Hatcu & Co. of thie city are 
about iseuing one of the most beautiful 
chromo-lithographs we have ever seen. 
The eubject is an exceedingly fine rural 
landscape, a lovely placid river, distant 
hills dewy with white and golden mists, 
a soft summer sky, and a foreground rich 
with brilliant foliage. The picture hae 
all the appearance of a costly painting, 
and when suspended in a frame would 
deceive even experienced eyes. Its exe- 
cution reflects great credit upon the 
publishers. Price $10.00. We propose 
to offer it as a premium for five sub- 
acribers. 
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THE IMPROVIDENT WIFE. 
(See full page Mustration.) 

Tus picture tells its own story. The 
gay wife, tired out with her late frolic of 
the night before, has fallen asleep over 
the morning paper, and left the children 
to the indulgence of their own pet fancies. 
The husband comes home to his mid-day 
dinner, and finds the scene of disorder 
and confusion which our artist has ro 
graphically depicted. 


“COME TO ME IN DREAMS, LOVE.” 

Ture is the title of the charming piece 
of music in this No., to which we invite 
the attention of our musical subscribers. 
The words are by that prince of humor- 
iste, Geo. D. Prentice, Esq., and, though 
not funny, are very pretty. The melody 
will be found aptly married to the words. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

We alm to make our advertising columns the 
vebicle only of what ts best calculated to promote 
the jnterests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
1s pernicious, at whatever saerifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, thal they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there. 
In stated will Le found precisely as represented. 


Adperticers will please understand that the 

pss led state of our culumins renders It neces: 
that they apould send lu thelradvertisements 

ty he teventy—Grst of the month to secure inser- 
son In the ful owing. issue. 


Our Fr rs wi!l also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally Ithey will, when writing for articles, 
say they aaw them adv in Demongst's 
Mostutr. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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A NEw ecstacy in store for those who 
have never yet inhaled the fragrance of 
Phaion’s ‘Flor de Mayo,” the new per- 
fume for the handkerchief; it is as 
enduring as refreshing. Inquire for ‘Flor 
de Mayo.” Sold by all druggiste. 


Do You Want It? The best way to get 
the Pictorial Phrenological Journal regu- 
larly, to have it brought promptly to your 
own house, is to inclose $8 to the pub- 
lizher, who will have each number dell- 
yered as soon as printed. It may also be 
ordered through any newsman. Two 
numbers—January and Febrnary—now 
ready, 30 cents each, or a year for $3. In- 
close the amount to 8S. R. Wexs, No. 389 
Broadway, N.Y. Both the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, $3, and DEMOREST's MONTHLY, 
$3, a year for $5. 

Ot Interest to Everybody.—Since the 
advent of the Star Shuttle Sewing-Ma- 
chine in the market, about one year ago, 
the manufacturers have sold about Fif- 
teen Thousand, and euch unprecedented 
testimonials of their intrinsic worth has 
prompted them to enlarge the machine, 
and otherwise improve it, that now the 
Star Shuttle Sewing-Machine stands 
without a rival. Mr. Wilson deserves 
great credit for assuming the reaponeibi- 
lity in putting a Lock Stitch Shuttle Sew- 
ing-Machine in the market at such a very 
low price, in direct competition with all 
the firat-class and high priced machines. 


The Great American Tea Co.'s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a lesa quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee. never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it throagh 
apercolator. That ie the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life 
{Wustrated is a ‘ first-class’ work, in ite 
47th vol., devoted to Paysioenoxy, with 
“Signs of Character; PHRENOLOGY, the 
Natural History of Man; PHRENOLOGY 
and the Temperaments; Paystoxocy, the 
Laws of Life; Psrcnotoer, the Science 
of the Sonl. Amply illuetrated. Monthly, 
$8.00 a year; sample numbers 80 cents. 
Address 8. R. Wetzs, 889 Broadway, 
N.Y. The PHRENOLoGIcAL JOURNAL and 
DemorEst's MONTHLY 8 year for $5. 


April, 


A Benedict up Broadway.—For the con- 
venience of ¢heir innumerable patrons, 
who, with their watches, are kept on 
time and regulated, the Broruers BENz- 
Dict, watchmakers and jewelera, have 
opened a branch establishment at No. 
691 Broadway. The Mesere. BENEDICT 
have an unsullied reputation, and it was 
only necessary for them to get into a 
good location to eecare the best clase of 
Broadway patronage. A noteworthy fea- 
ture in our restless and shifting state of 
society is a business house established 
as a hereditary institution. Samu. W. 
BENEDIcT enjoyed the confidence of the 
fathere and even grandfathers of the pres- 
ent generation of the city of New York, as 
keeper of the city time from before the city 
was large enough to require omnibusees, 
His eons, walking in his ways, have 
maintained the probity and business ap- 
plication which first made their house, 
and are now keepers not only of the city 
time, but of the railroad standards.— 
Home Journal, 


A VISION. 


1 saw a maiden fair ae any dream, 
Ae through the Park I strolled one 
sunny morn, 
Whose eyes ne _ bright star's 
silvery 
apse form wae graceful as the startled 


wae wishing, hoping, as she passed me 
by, 
That some slight thing her progress 
might retard, . a 


She Pi hi her drese—she did it grace- 

ly — 

And thus revealed her skirt—the Bowle- 
tard! 


Ah! that accounts, said I, for half the 
grace, 


The Perfect ontline, and the form so 
rare | 


Thore Lively. skirte! how fast they're 
keeping pace 
wae sotner fashions that ernbrace the 
r 


The Boulevard Skirt ! made without seam 
or plait 


To mar the ontline of the flowing 
dresees— 
Werm, durables and light! No lady's 
ga ‘ 
Te perfect till this beauty she possesses ! 
Triprovemont. Good Bebsvlor Writing, Kpeak 
mprovemen' av! in; - 
ing Character Reading, and tor Wet ral Science 


Send. ganp for catalogue and terms to FOW- 
LER & WELLS, No. 38 Broadway, N. Y. 


Every Lady gets a Premium! 


Send 10 cents for specimen copy 
THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; 
Or 15 cents for 
LADIES’ HOME MAGAZINE! 


Address W. T. HORNER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WATERS’ 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Over-strung Bass and 
Agraffe Bridge. 


LODEG: Parior, Crareh; and Cabinet 
warranted 


inetrui 
great Iljustrated Catalogues mated. 
af grea at rie Broadway, New York. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


BOYS AND GIRLS are charmed with 
the new rispke Picto: Edition of 
ASOP'S F. ES. It is printed oa: 8 tinted 


bound in ck 1. 
WELLS No. 860 Broadway, NY. 
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‘I Leave you to Guess.” 


Werde by SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. ' Music by Dr. W. &. WHEMORE,. 


Allegretto con Espressione. 


bas 5 | 


, ct ¢ ’, 
1. There’sa lad that I know, and [ know that he Speaks soft - ly to ie! 
He whispered a ques-tion one day in my_ ear, Whenhe breathed it— Oh dear ow 


(F cae 


The Cush-la-ma-chree. He's the pride of my heart, and he 
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HowI trembled with fear ! - What the ques - tion he asked was, ‘I 
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Butered, according to Act of Congress, A D. 1888, by W JENNINGS  DEMOREST in the Clerk's Office of the U.S, Dist Court fcr the Southern dist. of New York. 
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loves me well: But who the lad is I'm not go- ing to tell; He's the 


need not con- fess: .Butthe an - swer I gave to the ques-tion was,“ Guess!" What the 
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go-ing to tell. 
question was, “Guess !”’ 
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— a ~¢ _ 
~ He’s as straight as-a - rush- and as— bright asthe Stream, That a -"round “it does gleam, 
His eyes they are bright, andthey looked,oh! so kind, When I was in- clined 
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Oh, of him how I dream! I'mas high as his shoul-der: the 
To speak out my mind; And his breath is so sweet—oh, the 
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way that I know, Is, he caught meone day just my meas-ure to show; I’m as 


ro-se’s is less And how I found out— why, I leave you to guess! And his 


high as his shoul-der: the way that I know, Is, he caught me one day just my 


breath is so sweet,—oh, the ro- se’s is less— And how I found out,— why, I 
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measure to show. 


leave you to guess! 
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BONNETS AND COIFFURES FOR MAY, 1868. 
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BY C. L. CLEAVELAND. 


“at 


re) 

i VER the border of Care and of Time, 

NS 

Vigra. Where Eternity rolleth to chants sublime ; 


Where unshrouded light, around and above, 

Ts playing with numberless glories of Love; 
Where the peace of the Father incloseth a form, 
Secure from our nen and our earthly storm,— 
There where the fullness i$ shut from our sight, 


Over the border our darling took flight. 


a thy 
AF IPSHE world is grieved and bitter with sin; * 

All the blisses that come have their pains within; 
Every day of the year has its darkening wane— 
All the joys of the soul have their aching bane; 
Cold-hearted contempt, an unpitying eye, 

Are the portions of us who in bondage do lie; 

But our darling, enwrapped in the robes of All Love, 


Over the border, sits smiling above, 


ND smiling on me, from the Spirit Land, 
By She throweth a shining and golden band; 
It twineth around the throbs of my heart, 
And links us together—never to part ;— 
Who is not bound by the same blessed tie 
To some darling that resteth aloft in the sky ?— 


And she speaks to me from her throne of light, 


Over the border—with never a night. 


eheND when the sun of this life fs low, 


Soy (Yor the setting e’er cometh at even, you know), 
. The shining ends of the golden thread 

Will meet—and then together we'll tread 

The paves of the city where saints gather round, 
Where all voices are timed to the same perfect sound, 
The blissful paths of our Father’s Rest, 


Over the border—the home of the blest. 
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MADELEINE. | 


A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAU. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“MSHE table was laid in a_ 
AN 4 small dining-room. The 

“zi only window opened on 
wig the trees of the park,’ 
whose autumnal breezes had al-: 
ready tinted the foliage. The ta.| 
ble-cloth, which was of dazzling. 
whiteness, and which emitted the | 
sweet perfume of the linen of a care. 
ful household, all shone with clean- 


liness; everything had a cheerful 
air, frugal and pleasing. On sit- 
ting opposite the young woman 
who was doing the honors of her 

- fare with a grace that wealth does 
not always possess, Maurice was 
obliged to confess that this was as 
good, taking all things in consider- 
ation, as the horrid tavern where, 
for some time past, he usually dined. 
The dishes were neither numer. 
ous nor 7¢cherché, an advantage 
more scarce, but they were whole- 
some and in good taste. It may be 
believed that Ursula had used all 
her science. The good girl had ex- 
celled herself. Clean, smiling, 
quick, light-footed and light-hand- 
ed, her sleeves turned up to the el- 
bow, and showing the roundness of 
her plump arm. Madelcine ate 
little, and troubled herself with the 
anxious solicitude of a young mis- 
tress happy and proud to serve the 
object of so many cares. 

Maurice could not help being 
touched by it. He asked himself 
with embarrassment, what he had 
done to deserve these kind atten- 
tions. I must add that he was not 
insensible to the talent and knowl- 
edge of Ursula, which he had never 
suspected up to thistime. Ursula 
approached him with an enormous 
bouquet, and began to recite a smal] 
address she had learnt beforehand ; 
but, emotion choking her utterance, 
she fell on her foster-brother, wish- 
ing him simply a happy return of 
his patron-saint’s day, and covered 
him with sweet tears and loved 
kisses. 

Madeleine had her turn. She 
extended to Maurice her pretty lit- 
tle hand over the table, addressing 
to him a few simple and affection- 
ate words. Then the cloth was 
covered with cakes and sweetmeats 
as at Valtravers; a bottle of old wine 
which the two good beings had 
procured in view of this great day, 
by a whole month of privations and 
rigorous economy. Its long waxed 
neck was dressed all around with 
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MADELEINE ENTERTAINING MAURICE AT DINNKRB. 


flowera. The sky had just bright- 
ened up. The birds, before going 
to roost, sung in the park. The 
odoriferous perfume of the damp 
foliage came through the open 
window ; and, nearly disappearing 
from the horizon, the sun sent on 
the table its joyous rays, under 
which the glasses sparkled like so 
many precious crystals. Since the 
time Maurice had left the paternal 
roof, this was the first they had 
wished him a happy return of this 
day. For nearly ten years forgotten 
and lost, this anniversary strongly 
reawakened in him the best remem- 
brances of his youth. He recollected 
the time when that day was at 
Valtravers one of public rejoic- 
ing. He saw himself between the 
Marchioness and the Chevalier, sur- 
rounded by all the servants, who 
frankly expressed to him their good 
wishes and their love. At these 
remembrances, his heart melted; 
tears moistened his eyes. Mad- 
eleine, who observed him, rose 
and ran to him, to make the best 
use of thisimpulse. She leaned on 
his shoulder, bending over him her 
youthful head, and, like that beau- 
tiful statue in the Louvre, known 
by the name of Polymine, or rather 
like a guardian angel contemplat- 
ing the resurrection of the child 
committed to her care, she remained 
afew moments ina dreamy and pen- 
sive attitude, thinking of what she 
had been to him, and what he had 
been to her. Maurice felt his har- 
dened soul softening to better 
feelings. This time taken by sur- 
prise, his pride, instead of irritating, 
bent the knee before so much vir- 
tue. Not a sound troubled that 
touching scene. Ursula herself kept 
silent. Only when the young man, 
by a gesture too abrupt not to be 
involuntary, seized Madeleine's 
hand which he carried quickly to his 


one of those cries of adoration which 
were 80 familiar to her, as if her 
foster-brother had performed the 
finest action in the world. The 
evening was spent in Madeleine's 
room, by the light of the lamp, 
amidst sweet conversation. They 
talked of Valtravers, of the Mar- 
chioness, of the good Chevalier; and 
also of that autumn evening when, 
for the first time, they met, Maurice 
on horseback. They forgot each 
other in listening to these remem- 
brances, which warbled in their 
memory like birds in an aviary. 
For Maurice, astonished at the 
charm he discovered that he 


found in them, the mocking ac.’ 


companiment from the romance of 
Don Juan was still heard, but at 
rare intervals, weak and almost di- 
rectly covered by the song itself. 
Before retiring he was obliged to 
acknowledge that life has its happy 
hours, and poverty its feasts, quite 
ag much as those of fortune. Back 
again in his room, he looked at the 
tools without anger, at the likeness 
of his father with satisfaction ; then 
he slept a strange and peaceful 
sleep, acknowledging to himeclf 
that, after all, his cousin and his 
foster-sister were two good girls. 
His sleep was calm anddeep. Awa- 
kened at day-break by Pierre Mar. 
ceau's voice, who saluted the day 
and prayed to God both in singing 
and working, he arose and resolute. 
ly set himself to work. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


To believe Maurice saved, te re- 
joice and sing victory, to fancy 
that there remained only to extend 
a saving hand to him, so as to re- 
claim once more youth and all its 
treasures which had flown, would 
be to expose ourselves to cruel de- 


lips, Ursula could not refrain from | ceptions, and misunderstand at the 
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same time the thoughts of God, who 
wills that expiation must precede 
rehabilitation, and does not permit 
that man shall reascend in one day 
the holy hill along which he has 
allowed himself to descend. That 
hill is hard to climb, and I know 
of some, stronger than Maurice, 
who have stopped moving, pale, 
wounded, exhausted, and meas 
uring with an eye full of alarm the 
long journey they had yet to 
make. It is true that those had 
not an angcl near to help them, to 
wipe the sweat from their brow, to 
show them the shortest and less 
rocky path, by which fallen souls 
may regain once more the celestial 
heights. 

Autumn was at anend. Novem- 
ber already advanced, shivering in 
its mantle of white, hard frost, wet 
with the heavy rains, the feet in 
mud, the whole enveloped in fogs. 
To understand what the season 
brings of dark sadness, one must 
be alone in Paris, poor, without 
prospect, obliged to go out to take 
one’s meals, with the prorpect when 
returning to be huddled up in sol- 
itude in the corner of a miserable 
fireside. 

His distaste for Ursula’s cooking 
being overcome, forced by the rigor 
of the winter, he had reconciled 
himself to dine regularly with his 
cousin. Already far from the pure 
emotions of the evening of his 
birth-day, he had difficulty in ac- 
commodating himself to those 
homely habits. However, when 
the north wind blew, and the hoar- 
frost struck against the windows, he 
was not dissatisfied to be able to 
acknowledge to himself that his seat 
was waiting for him, two steps froin 
there, in a warm and well-inclosed 
room, where two smiling faces never 
failed to receive him with eager 
kindness. 

Though not sumptuous, the re- 
pas's were continued with gayety. 
Maurice generally brought avith 
him that formidable appetite which 
he owed to work, and which made 
him indulgent to the ordinary fru- 
gality of the service. Ursula knew 
her master’s tastes. She exerted 
all her ingenuity to compose those 
dishes she knew he liked best. On 
her part, Madeleine made amends 
for the want of luxury by the grace 
of her mind. 

Maurice was not much given to 
poetical illusions; however, from 
time to time he wondered at that 
spirit and that grace to which he 
had remained insensible so long, 
without devoting to it the least 
attention. Thus all went well so 
long as they were at table. 

Unfortunately, the evenings be- 
came unbearably long, not for Ur- 
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Bula or for Madcleine, but for Mau. 
rice. 

Seated around the lamp, Made. 
leine and Ursula had some needle 
or crochet work. Maurice walked 
around the room with a wearied 
air. He would examine their work, 
sit down, rise, and return to seat 


himself again, becoming totally | 


despondent. Even between the 
finest intellects, subjects for conver- 
ration are not always inexhaustible. 
I can easily understand why men 
have invented cards and chess, or 
other games, to saye themeelves 
from talking when they are togeth- 
er. Since the day he had entered 
his cousin’s room with the inten- 
tion of offending her feelings, Mau. 
rice had become less bitter in his 
speeclies. He watched and restrain- 
ed himself more. More than once, 
on his trembling lips, he had re- 
strained the dart about to escape. 
Yet, whatever he might do to con- 
quer himself, exasperated by that 
ennui which had also its anger and 
its transports, he rarely finished 
the evening without permitting 
some harsh or wounding word to 
escape. Surer of the empire, Mad- 
eleine, instead of bending her head 
as formerly, answered him with a 
aweet firmness in that charming 
language which reason utters when 
it is tempered by grace and kind. 
ness. From time to time Ursula 
would put in a little word which 
would not have been unworthy of 
the female servant of Moliére. 
Maurice began by getting furious ; 
soon he turned into a sulky silence. 
Sometimes he would not refrain 
from smiling, though against his 
will. In spite of the angelic kind- 
ness, in spite of the marked atten- 
tions of Madeleine, the evenings 
were yet long for Maurice. Often 
the conversation ceased, and com- 


took him for a child, to be amused 
with such tales. Madeleine quiet- 
ly insisted, and Manrice, more 
through impatience than kindness, 
to get rid of importunities, began 
the reading of that admirable nov- 
el. There is in the portraiture of 
all the personages, in the manner 
in which they are brought on the 


xeene, in the artifice with which | 


the least circumstances are wrought 
up in the action, so much of truc 
nature and fascination, that it is 
very difficult, once having com. 
menced, to leave the book before 
having finished it. Maurice, in 
spite of his contempt for what he 
called nursery tales, could not re- 
sist the attraction of that domestic 
episode. Already his daily inter- 
course with Madeleine had softened 
and prepared his heart to receive 
and give birth to those precious 
germs. 

In secing to what trials the most 
obscure destinies are often exposed, 
he understood that there is room 
for the most elevated virtues, for 
the most heroic devotedness in the 
most humble. He finished it at 
one sitting, and thanked his cousin 
for the pleasure she had procured 
him. Astonished at the charm he 
found in reading, he admired, with- 
out owning it, the superior reason 
of Madeleine, and permitted him. 
self to be guided by her, and felt 
he was becoming a better man. 
The book once finished, they ex 
changed their thoughts and senti- 
ments. Ursula took part in the 
discussion, and they arrived thus 
at the end of the evening without 
having counted the hours. 

Pierre Marceau and his wife 
came frequently to spend the eve- 
ning with Madeleine, who had form- 
ed a sincere friendship for that 
small family. In the bottom of 


‘menced again with difficulty. The| her heart, she saw in Pierre Mar- 


young girl, to combat ennui, had 


begged Maurice to read to her, but. 
against that proposal he had rebel-: 
led. In his idle and dissipated life | 


ceau the providential instrument of 
Maurice’s reformation. She could 
not forget that, without him, Mau- 
tice would have perhaps waited yet 


seldom had he opened a book. In! lowz for the occasion to set himeelf 


the midet of his extravagancies he 
had occupied himself with horses, 
carriages, and furniture. He had 
little thought to seek in reading a 
panacea for reverie and meditation. 


was not discouraged. Oneevening 


she handed to her cousin one of the ' 


most charming works of English 
literature, the Vicar of Wakefield. 
It is well known with what ingen- 
uity, with what touching simplici- 
ty, Goldsmith has, in that book, 
related to us all the joys, all the 
anguish of the family circle. Mau- 
rice, in his utter ignorance, posi- 
tively refused to read the first 
pages, 


to work. On their side, the two 
artisans did not forget that it was 
to the intervention of Madeleine 
that they owed the help ox maurice 


: |in a trying circumstance in which 
Repulsed the first time, Madeleine | 


their whole future was involved. 
They remembered it as a pious sou- 
venir. Although they had become 
accustomed to his manners, and had 
ended in Joving him, Maurice still 
at times frightened them a little ; 
but they had for Madeleine a real 
admiration, that nearly became ad- 
oration. They had very soon un- 
derstood that those young people, 


whom they believed brother and: 


sister, were not of their own sta- 


He asked his cousin if she| tion; also, with that delicate tact 


i tocratic blood he had in his veins, 


which education alone can not give, 
did they bring in their relations as 
neighbors a sentiment of respect 
and regard, which detracted noth- 
ing from the sincerity of their af- 
fection. 

They came sometimes in the 
evening. At Madeleine's request, 
they sometimes brought with them 
the little ones, Maurice had at 
first protested against the intrusion 
of the Marceau people. Of the aris- 


the poor youth had kept but the 
instinct of pride and idleness. One 
day, before Madeleine, he spoke of! 
them with contempt. Madeleine, 
who felt her power stronger and 
stronger, would not admit raillery 
on that subject, and looked at him for 
the first time with severity. “Go,” 
sdid she, “ you are but an ungrate- 
ful man! Had not the good Mar- 
ceau opened to you the pathway of 
work on which you have entered, 
you should yet be proud to shake 
hands with a man who closed his 
old father’s eyes, and who honestly 
maintains his wife and children.” 
To that reproach, alas! much de- 
served, Maurice, who a few days 
ago would have stamped with rage, 
blushed and remained silent. 

One evening all the family had 
met. Theresa, the wife of the 
young artisan, had brought her 
sewing. Seated around the lamp, 
the three women worked while con- 
versing in a halftone. Seated a 
few steps from them, Marceau was 
observing them with the benevo- 
lent expression which strength has 
when at rest. Occasionally, Ther- 
esa, without interrupting her em- 
broidery, raised toward him her 
smiling lips; the young workman’s 
face would then light up with a 
sweeter joy. Leaning one elbow 
on the table, one hand thrust in his 
hair, Maurice played with the other 
with the pages of a hook he had 
bought, and the choice of which 
would have singularly astonished 
Madeleine, had she been able to 
guess what moral poison it con- 
tained. He had taken that evening 
airs of a rebelling angel, triumph- 
ant in evil, that strangely troubled 
his cousin. With the sagacity that 
was natural to her, the young girl 
had understood immediately that 
that book absorbed all his atten- 
tion. Curious and uneasy, she, 
begged Maurice to read it. He 
obeyed readily. 

It was one of those novels 80 nu-; 
merous fifteen years ago, and which 
happily became more rare from 
day today. It spoke with disdain, 
almost with contempt, of duty and 
of family. On the contrary, pas- 
sion was exalted in it, giving to it 
a divine mission. In this novel, as/ 


in 80 many others published at the 
same epoch, the hero, after having 
crushed at his feet all the preju- 
dices of which education is com- 
posed, after having offered himself 
in the face of society like Ajax in- 
sulting the gods, or rather like a 
Solon who was to regenerate it by 
the example of his life, after hav- 
ing maintained against the institu- 
tions a desperate struggle, ended 
by giving way aud losing courage. 
Despairing of men and of things, 
indignant against a corrupted soci- 
ety, which refused to receive the 
laws of his pride and the oracles of 
his geniue, he sought refuge in sui- 
cide, as in the last, the sole asylum 
that remained here below for great 
hearts and elevated souls. But he 
would not own himself defeated ; he 
still tried to conceal his defeat and 
his agony by throwing to heaven 
and earth a cry of rage and defi- 
ance. All those fine things which 
made the admiration of a whole 
generation were written in an 
empty and high-sounding style. 
Maurice found in that book the true 
image of those thoughts that had 
long devoured him, and which, al- 
though now slumbering. could yet 
reawaken at the least imprudent 
breath. Ilis eve, also, was ani- 
mated by a dark and sinister fire: 
his voice took, little by little, a ter- 
rific and threatening accent. He 
had identified himself so well with 
the hero whose curses he was read- 
ing, that he fancied he was speaking 
in his own name. The evil genius 
had taken possession of him entire- 
ly. Madeleine was listening to 
him, much alarmed ; Theresa, with 
curious astonishment ; Ursula, with 
an air rather bantering; Picrre 
Marceau, with an expression of siin- 
plicity somewhat mocking. When 
he had finished, Maurice threw the 
book on the table, and looked at 
his audience with an air of triumph 
and curiosity—a look which seem- 
ed as if it would interrogate them. 

“What trash!” said Ursula— 
“‘what a mass of folly! Who is 
the wicked wretch that dares to 
dictate to the world, and who can 
not govern his own life?” 

“Sir,” said Pierre Marccan, “he 
is always a poor hero who finds 
nothing better to do than to take 
his own life. Men of mind have 
always a part to play. The ques- 
tion is only to choose a part fitted 
to one’s capacity. I, who am buta 
poor workman, I esteem the work 
of my two arms more than all the 
great sentences of that tiresome 
book.”” 

Theresa frankly admitted that 
she did not understand anything in 
it; >Madeleine was silent, and ap- 
proved by lier glance the words of 
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together hand in hand. When one! those sentiments of honor and Ln few hours before she expired. 


of them has taken possession of! 


glory which formerly he had laugh- 


suceess of his reading, Maurice took . our conscience, she calls her sisters el at. 


his hat and walked out. 

However, this evening was not. 
Jost for Maurice. Left alone to him- 
self, after having given free vent: 
to his anger, after having doubted, 
as may be imagined, the intellect 
of Ursula, Theresa, and Marceau— 
after having exhausted against: 
them all the epithets of disdain j 
and humiliation with which he) 
could furnish himself, he was! 
brought, nolens rolena, to acknowl. | 
edge that they had taken in hand : 
the side of good sense. Later, he | 
again met at Madeleine's Marceau | 
and his wife. In seving their calm , 
and happiness he learned to like! 
them. The children themsclves, | 
who at first had excited his impa- | 
tience and ill-humor, awakened in: 
him an unexpected tenderness. He 
took them on his knees, covered 
them with caresses, and while em- 
bracing them seemed to enter into | 
the family joys. 

Thus this young man was re.’ 
ascending the miry current that 
had dragged him down. A few 
more efforts, and he might touch ' 
the shore. He was advancing to- 
ward sercner regions. 

This laborious and retired exist- 
ence had its attractions and its 
pleasures. Maurice and Madeleine 
went sometimes to the theater. 
One evening they were at the opera 
the play was William Tell. Mau- 
rice, in his days of grandeur, had: 
never pessed an evening at the 
Opera without experiencing: some 
deep ennui. In the midst of the 
light and silly talk of his frivolous ; 
eonpanions, he scarcely had any’ 
iden of how much enchantment 
there really is in music, in that 
form of the imagination so rich and 
yet so vague. Never had the ac- 
cents of a melodious voice trans. | 
ported him into the ideal regions! 
of passion and reverie. Now, seated | 
by Madeleine, alone with her, for no 


'as formerly. 


by a mysterious sign, and opens to 
them the door of her new dwelling. | 
Maurice could not help casting, 
upon himself a sad and severe re-' 


| flection: he asked himself what he‘ 


had done for his country. He ex- 
changed with his cousin a few rare! 
words; but at the sound of his 
voice, by the absent look, Made. 
leine well understood that his! 
thoughts were not on his lips. She : 
feared to disturb him, and reminin- | 
ed silent. 

They returned home toyether— 
it was a starlight night—each ex-' 
changing their own emotions. In: 
listening to Madeleine, Maurice i 
discovered new sources of admira.. 
tion that had escaped him before. | 

Arrived at her room, governed : 
by the deep impression that the 
representation of the play had made 
on him, he did not leave his cousin ! 
to shut himself up in his own room . 
He opened the win-, 
dow, and remained contemplating | 
the beautiful heavens, of which the | 
serenity had descended even into! 
his heart. Then he went to sit: 
nearer the young German girl, 
who, to worthily end that poctical | 
evening, begged of him to read to; 
her Schiller’s William Tell. He 
gladly obeyed. Scarcely had he, 
read a few pages than his voice, ) 
transformed as if by enchantment, | 
took an accent of such deep inter. | 
est that Madeleine listened to him: 


Thanks to his work, Maurice 
already enjoyed a certain cease of 
position. Madeleine, in happier 
days, had studied music, and sung 
with taste, Maurice had not fur- 
gotten it; and as if to thank his 
cousin for the carea she had lav. | 
ished on him, especialy to acknowl]. 
cdge the angelic patience with 
which she had endured his anger 
and his harshness, he presented her | 
with a piano-forte. This was a 
great feast for Madeleine; that un- 
expected gift gave a new life to 
their small family reunions. Often 
Madeleine had Pierre Marceau, his 
wife and children around her, lis- 
tening with rapture to her per- 
formances. Maurice also liked to | 
hear her. One evening he was 
alone wit her, Madeleine was run- 
ning over the leaves of a book 
placed on the piano. It was a se- | 
lection of Schubert's melodica, She : 
sclected one of the finest and most 
touching, “The Adieu.” What 1 
like above all in the compositions | 
is that they do not admit of medi- 
ocrity. Faithfully rendered, they 
ravish us into ecstasy or rock us 
intoa delightful dream ; sung with- 
out intelligence, and with an ex- 
actitude purely literal, they throw 
us into a deep ennui. It is a mag- 
net which seldom fails to move and 
to charm by singing Schubert's , 
melodies. Simply to know mins 
is not enough: it requires a poet's 


From the depths of the abyss into 
which he had fallen, Maurice was 
ascending by slow degrees to the 


light of the day—thanks to Ma:le. 


leine, who gave him a helping 
hand. Already he felt  fleating 
through his brain the fresh winds 


‘of heaven; he heard once again 


the voices of his youth welcoming 
in joyful chorus his return to inno- 
cent lite. The glorious sign of re- 
habilitation might already have 
been seen awaking in his visage. 
His features, so long haggard and 
faded before their time, bore that 
mark of dignity that labor infalli- 
bly paints on the brow of men of 


| courage and of good will. Dimmed 


by the life of debauchery, his 
eyes had now recovered their lim- 
pid brightness; his lips, contracted 
not long ago by anger, and always 
ready to shoot a poisoned arrow at 
friend or foe, now were unstrung 


i like a bow at rest, expressing only 


benevolence and kindness. There 
was nothing of him that had not 
changed, even to the tone of his 
voice, which now was sweet, and 
softened and even. When walking 
with his cousin, Maurice had re- 
covered the light and elastic step 
of his younger days. <A second 
spring was awakening in him— 
adorned, perhaps, with less charms 
than had been the first, but fruit- 
ful insurer promises, and rich 
already with summer treasures. 
Alas! the poor youth had not gone 
so far without effort. Low many 


with pleasure and astonishment. ; soul, Madeleine felt deeply that times, his feet sore and his face 


By degrees, as he advanced in the: 


t 


divine genius. She knew how to 


wet with sweat, he stopped, half 


recital of that marvelous deliver. , render with simplicity all that she | discouraged, on the border of the 


ance of an entire people, he seemed ' 


felt. Her voice had not a great 


path! How frequently was he 


transfigured. His brow lighted up, compaes, but it was of a strong, ; nearly stumbling when the end 
with a sweet light, his look ani-' clear, and penctrating tone. One ; Was approaching! He felt himself 


mated by a celestial hope. The; 
old man was disappearing, and | 


could not listen to it without emo- 
tion. She sang “ The Adicu” with 


gliding down the declivity which 
he had ascended with so much 


Madeleine contemplated with pride , so touching a melancholy that Mau. , trouble. Very often, in an hour of 


the new being she had now before 
her. That evening was to bear its! 
fruits | 

In understanding the extent of 


rice was moved. He raised his. 
eyes on her, and for the first time 
in his life he understoud that she 


rebellion or of weariness, had he 
lost the fruits of several monthe of 
wrestling and of labor. Often, at 


one in the attentive crowd sent hima | his duties, Maurice did not mistake 
friendly look, he listened to the Inst | the value of his faculties, for Mad- 
song of Rossini as to a new lan-} cleine had the happy art of being: 
gumge, whose meaning revealed it-; able to excite and retain his inter- | 
self to him for the first time. The, cst by turns. Tle, then, did not ex- 


was beautiful. Not, as I have al-| the moment when the good wheat 

ready suid, that she offered for began to take root in his heart, a 

statuary a complete type of perfee- frightful storm, impossible to fere- 

tion; but her charming soul shone | see, had destroyed the lope of the 

in -.. > eyes, her melodious lips had 1 harvest ; but Madeleine was watch- 
= le . . : Py 

a grace which noword could trans-;ing him. Angelic patience, inde- 


first bars had moved him deeply, 
and with surprise he felt himself 
penetrated with enthusiasm and 
sympathy for that fine poem. The 
tears of Arnold, when he learns 
the death of his father, recalled to 
him the remembrance of his father, 
who had died without his having 
pressed for the last time his dying 
hand. The oath of the conspirators 
for their common deliverance awak- 
ened in his breast a fiber till then 
dumb—the love of country and of 
liberty. All the holy thoughts go 
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aggerate the importance of the réle | 
he had to play. Enough people, 
God be thanked, believe themselves : 
called on to rule the chair of state. 
Maurice had the good sense not to 
wish to increase their number. He 
kept cautiously in his place, under- 
standing well that it did not belong! 
to everyone to lead in public af-; 
fairs, but that everyone's duty was 
to be interested in it. From that 
day he followed with an ardent s0- 
licttude the progress of events, and 
his heart was no longer closed to 


late. Till then, Maurice had not ; 
separated beauty from: passion ; he 
mixed admiration with desire, did 
he even -know what it was to ad- 
mire. A new sense had just blos- 
somed in him. He contemplated 
Madeleine with almost religious 
ecstasy, as a pilgrim kneeling be- 
fore the Madonna. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Thus was the dream becoming 
realized which the Marchioness,had 


fatigable rolicitude, it was she who 
held him up, who soothed and en- 
couraged him again to good re- 
solves. She sowed anew the secd 
which the storm had once more 
destroyed; then, kneeling in her 
room, she would pray fervently ; 
for, however pious and admirable, 
she thought that no creature could 
succeed in any purpose without 
Divine aid, and that the noblest 
undertakings can never dispense 
with the approving smile of Hea- 
yen. ~God,(who reads our hearts, 
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had already blessed hertask. There Like his father at Nuremberg, he 


came an hour when that holy and 
pure young girl poured out her 
feelings in thanksgivings. 

That Maurice, whom we have 
once known as a disbelicver of all 
things—in short, a skeptic, pitiless, 
unkind, merciless — that Maurice 
was now no longer in existence. 
Madeleine had transformed him 
into a new man. If, from time to 
time, the old character would re 
appear, it was but for a moment, 
and then it was but a pale phan- 
tom which the young girl could 
cast away immediately by a ges- 
ture or by a loox. If the stormy 
past stirred up and rolled on at 
long intervals, it was but the dying 
noise of thunder that retreats when 
the storm is past and the sky again 
become serene. Maurice hed no 
sadness or ill-humor that could 
withstand a word from his cousin. 
Ursula herself, who so long had 
irritated him, cheered him up, and 
sometimes could make him partake 
of her gaycty. 

If he attempted to resume his 
grand airs, the brave girl, with her 
good sense, brought him back to 
reason by some of her Limousin 
wit. Instead of getting angry, he 
would laugh with her. He arrived 
at that happy point when he could 
grasp cagerly at the fruits of reali- 
ty, which at first he had rejected 
with so much disgust. The taste 
is bitter, however one cnds by lik- 
ing it. He now could understand 
that there is in the fulfillment of a 
duty, however humble, however 
unpretending, more true grandeur, 
than’ in the philosophy of calets, 
that consists in denying or depreci- 
ating everything that springs from 
pure human nature. He under- 
stood also that life is sweet as long 
as it ia useful, and that, with a few 
rare exceptions, it is but the ego- 
tists and the idlers who desire to 
shorten life. Child of an impious 
age for want of faith, he felt, un- 
der the intlnence of his good angel, 
hope and charity awaken within 
his breast. He did not yet believe, 
but he hoped and wished to believe. 
Mowever, he willingly agreed with 
Madeleine that one risks nothing 
to act, while here below, according 
to the truths religion teaches us. 
Suicide no longer hung over him 
like a cloud at his bedside. People 
who work from morning till eve. 
ning slecp at night, and thiak little 
of shooting their brains out. 
The famous pistols, that had in- 
spircd him before with such fine 
phrases, were sold, that he might 
give his cousin flowers on her 
Virth-day. In the mean time, with 
his heart, his mind had riscn. He 
loved the arts, he read the poets. 
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had learned to recognize the royal- 
ty of intellect. Attentive witness 
of the movement then taking place 
in the ideas of the day, he received 
with indulgence, sometimes with 
enthusiasm, all the generous Uto- 
pias which formerly excited but his 
anger or his contempt. If he bore 
still an implacable hatred to that 
democracy, low, envious, hypocriti- 
cal friend of the people, because it 
is an enemy to all superiority ; if 
he abhorred deeply the quacks who 
make a trade of socialism and of 
philanthropy, he held in venera- 
tion the disinterested souls that 
embrace with a sincere devotedness 
tho cause of labor and of poverty. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that Maurice had no more bad days. 
Sometimes the burden of his faults 
fell back on him with all its weight. 
Sometimes the specter of his faded 
youth appeared suddenly to him, 
and struck him with mute terrors. 
It is the punishment of those who 
have lived badly, to retain for a 
long time after, even in the midst 
of a better life, the dark shadow of 
theirevil past. Disheartened, with 
wandering eyo, the unfortunate 
youth would sometimes see passing 
in review slowly before him the 
dark reminiscences of the past 
hours—his abandoned and neglect- 
ed father, the domain of his ances- 
tors sold by auction, the destiny of 
Madeleine delivered to the chances 
of fortune. Then came in turn the 
reflection of the last years debau- 
chery had devoured and wasted. 
Crushed under his own contempt, 
yet too proud to give up fully to 
feelings of repentance, in order to 
relieve his conscience, Maurice, 
during these hours, shut himself 
up instern silence. Without utter- 
ing one cry, like the Lacedemo- 
nian child, he suffered his breast 
to be caten up. But Madelcine was 
always there, restless, watchful, 
never losing sight of him, under. 
standing every movement of his 
soul. Better than Maurice, she 
knew what was taking placo in 
him. It was in those days of dis- 
couragement and taciturn melan- 
choly that she redoubled her inge- 
nious tenderness, her ever-watchful 
and touching cares. She had dear- 
ly-prized secrets to soften that! 
heart, which so long had fed on it- 
self so painfully, to implant in it 
tho germ of a new life, to open 
ever-flowing waters their mysteri- 
ous issues. Now seated near her 
cousin, like a young mother, she 
talked to him in a voice swect yet 
grave. While she spoke, Maurice 
felt a caressing breeze course over | 
his unhealed wounds. Then she 
would go to the piano. Like Ores- 


tes to the accents of his sister | 
Electra, Maurice, listening to her, : 


felt his remorse appeased. Gradu- 
ally he underwent softening influ- 
ences; insensibly a pure emotion 
seized him. Under the charm al- 
ways increasing, his heart was near- 
ly melting. Copious tears fell from 
his eyes. Tears are divine. It ia 
the celestial dew that washes away 
all stains, Maurice, in shedding 


these tears, was purified by Nature's 
greatest test. 

Those days were more and more 
rare. Time passed as charmed 
hours. Tho two years which Mau- 
rice had engaged with so bad a 
grace to pass with his cousin had 
expired. For several months he 
thought not of claiming his liber 
ty. After having taken so much 
pleasure in the work, he had end- 
ed by growing quite fond of his 
art. Work was not tacking. 
Through the good intervention of 
Pierre Marceau, who felt for him a 
sincere friendship, an unbounded 
devotedness, orders came to him 
without his soliciting them. Mau. 
rice had, in the high branch of 
Sculpture on wood, almost as much 
success as his father had in cups 
and balls and nut-crackers. On 
her side, Madeleine was no longer 
reduced to paint hand-screens or 
canisters. Her miniatures were! 
sought after, especially in the sa- 
loons of the aristocracy, when the 
report became known that a gen- 
tleman’s son and his sister, both 
ruined in a lawsuit, lived humbly 
on their work in the upper story 
of the house in Babylon street. 
That was more than was necessary 
to occupy and interest a wearied 
world, which eagerly seizes hold 
of any distraction for occupation. 
After having suffered from pover- 
ty, Madeleine and Maurice at last 
enjoyed that case that surely crowns 
all good efforts of the will, when it: 
has for its auxiliaries the sentiment 
of order, simplicity of taste, and 
modesty of ambition. They might 
have left their garret and installed 
themsclyes more elegantly —at | 
least have sought fortwo nests not 
quite so high. Maurice had thought 
of it. Not that he desired for his 
own sake a more sumptuous apart- 
ment. He loved his little Jodg.- 
ings. He had acknowledged the 
truth of that saying, “that the 
walls which see us labor, dream, 
hope—yes, hope!—are to us as the 
walls of a palace.” The small 
room that had seen his regenera- 
tion through the agency of employ. | 
ment, through resignation had be. | 
como to him as a holy sanctuary, | 
which he would not have left with- 
out dcep regret; but that young 
man, formerly so rude and so un- 
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fecling, now inquired into Made. 
leine’s comfort avith a brotherly 
anxiety. He considered it the mis- 
fortune of his life not to be able to 
restore to her the fortune she had 
lost. He had frequently offered her 
larger and moro comfortable lodg- 
ings, in a quarter less retired. 
Madeleine had answered: “ Why 
change our existence, since we are 
happy in our present condition? 
Happiness has its ways: we must 
not interfere. We are rather near 
the sky, it is true; but we breathe 
a pure air. We inhabit a retired 
quarter, but we have a park under 
our windows. Instead of the noise 
of carriages, it is the songs of the 
birds that awaken us by their chir- 
rups in the morning. Our rooms 
are small, but in the winter we aro 
warm here. Believe me, my friend, 
let us remain in our garrets: we 
would be ungrateful wero wo to 
leave them.” 

If Maurice still insisted for tho 
repose of his conscience, ho was 
secretly approving the reason given 
by his companions, They contin- 
ued to live as usual ; only Maurice 
took pleasure in decorating the 
humble habitation of his cousin, 
whilst Madeleine had no greater 
joy than to adorn Maurice's room 
with all the objects of art he loved. 
These young friends worked for 
each other: it is especially thus 
that work is sweet. 

They lived in retirement, with- 
out other acquaintances than tho 
kind Marceaus, Charmed by the 
grace and clegance of her person, 
some few ladica, whose portraits she 
had made, had tried to draw Mad- 
eleine forth; but the young girl 
had resisted those civilities—tho 
result, to speak truly, of a senti- 
ment of curicsity more than inter- 
est in her welfure. She kept in re- 
tirement. Such was the serenity 
of her mind, that neither Ursula 
nor Maurice heard her express one 
complaint or even one reyret at the 
remembrance of the handssme ma- 
nor which the lawsuit had de- 
prived her of. She seldom spoke 
of that unfortunate affair; she 
would have spoken lightly of it, 
had it not been the question of pat- 
rimony of Maurice. On this point 
Maurice was less reserved. Ho 
could not think without remorse 
and bitterness of that chateau 
where he was born, where his fa- 
ther had died, and which he had 
lost by his own fault. Often his 
heart would turn with sadness to- 
ward Valtravers. To wish it were 
otherwise would be to ask too much 
of human resignation ; it would be 
to exaggerate too much the de- 
lights of the garret, the enchant- 
nients,of sculpture, on wood. As 


for Ursula, she regretted nothing, 
wished fur nothing, and sung the 
praises of Maurice. 

“Come, come!” said Maurice 
sometimes, with good-nature, “you 
know well that if there is an angel 
here, it is neither you nor myself, 
big fool”—two words that had 
been at all times the highest ex- 
pression of Maurice's friendship for 
his foster-sister. Ursula burst into 
tears, and exclaimed that ‘“‘ Maurice 
was an archangel.” During the 
sumnicr season, after having work- 
ed much through the week, the 
three would direct their steps to- 
ward the fields, after Ursula and 
Madeleine had heard Muss at the 
Church of Foreign Missions. These 
were their greatest feast - days. 
They spent the day on the hills, at 
the bottum of the valleys, dined 
en pic-nic, and returned full of joy, 
light of heart. It is thus that Mau- 
rice once more saw in the company 
of his cousin those woods of Luci- 
enne and La Celle, where, two 
years before, he had contemplated 
suicide, Under the chestnut-trees 
which he had filled with the mourn- 
ing of his soul, on the bank of that 
small lake bordered with willows 
and aspentrees, where Death had 
appeared to him, he now heard 
Life singing in his breast. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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A SPRING THOUGHT. 


BY ADAM BELL. 


PRING is coming up the valley; 
You might know it by the breeze, 

Rustling in the greening hedge-rows, 
Fluttering in the budding trees. 


P above the skies are tender, 
Blue as ever blue can be, 

With a hint of eummer's glory, 
Like a deep cerulean sca. 


IRDS are singing, birds are winging 
From a far-off sunny home, 
Telling of what pictures wondrous, 
Tropic land and ocean foam, 


N the heart there stirs a Joyance, 
Not alone that bright birds sing, 
Not alone that flowers are blooming. 

But that God gives back the spring; 


HAT, through all the dreary season, 
When the storm-king ruled the land, 
Holding back the laughing streamlets 
With his cold and icy hand; 


- HROUGH tho snow and through the 
shadow, 
“Nights with quict-folded wing,” 
In His own geod time and pleasure, 
Senda He back the happy spring. 


RIGHTLY all the land is blooming, 
Smileth now the happy carth. 
In our lives it sure is fitting 
Spring should have again new 
birth. 


LANT tho seeds of love and pity, 
Grow in virtuc hour by hour, 
And tho bnd of epring shall blossom 
Into summer's perfect flower. 
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THROWN OVER; 


OR, CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF A 
NEW YORK BELLE. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 


ME) ARIS was very gay. The 
“B/C Exposition had just  be- 
ok. gun, and everybody was 
bar breaking their necks to 
stare at the monstrous error, the 
gigantic mistake, by which Louis 
Napoleon has succeeded in making 
himself so essentially ludicrous, 
having piled the Pelion of the ex- 
hibition upon the Ossa of the Mex- 
ican swindle, and being, let us hope, 
loved accordingly. 

The daughter of a great artiste, 
ono possessed of vast wealth, the 
fruit of untiring exertion in the 
display of undeniable genius, was 
in Paris with her parents. 

As fate would have it, Forhalb- 
ner put up at the same hotel where, 
while waiting for her almost pala- 
tial residence in the now crowded 
city to be in readiness for them, the 
young girl's family had, for the 
time, taken rooms. 

The artiste’s daughter that eve- 
ning met Forhalbnuer at Madame 
V—— G— , now retired from the 
operatic stage. She saw him and 
loved him. 

Things are managed differently 
abroad with reference to matters 
matrimonial, from our customs in 
America. A mother or father who 
would allow it to be seen, here, that 
they or their daughter desired the 
alliance of any individual, would 
be looked upon with equal surprise 
and disgust. 

No such restraint as to the pa- 
rents, though in the higher circles 
of European life it exists, is known 
in. the art-world, especially the 
“Golden Bohemia,” composed of 
those upon whom their talent or 
genius as actors, poets, novelists, 
painters, sculptors or singers, has 
conferred wealth. 

Giuditta ’s mother reigned 
supreme in this by no means small 
kingdom. She saw her daughter 
pale and flush at Forhalbner’s 
words, and, placing her glass at her 
eyes, examined the young Ameri- 
can. 
Persons occasionally say that they 
can not account for Forhalbner’s fas- 
cination with women. 

I have remarked that these per- 
sons are usually men, and homely. 

But, if you talk of beauty, dozens 
of men are handsomer than the 
young writer. 

It was less beauty than power. 

Power, the power of a really 
beautiful eye, an eye full of soul, 
and of that which tells that tho 


possessor looks beyond and Ried 


the ken of most men. The women 
who loved Forhalbner were pure 
and lovely. 

He had never been a particularly 
gay, far less a fast, man. He who 
wrongs his own soul, he would say, 
seals his own fate, and he had no 
desire to form one of the horde who, 
with damaged lives, damaged 
health, and, in more cases than one, 
damaged intellects, can not be, 
sooth to say, ranged higher in the 
social world than as filling the roles 
of “ frightful examples.” 

I ought to describe Forhalbner, 
if I have succeeded in interesting 
you in him, but I might as well at- 
tempt, by describing Ary Scheffer’s 
pictures, to give you an idea of 
them. That which constitutes fas- 
cination, if s0 robust a word may 
be used for what is intellectual and 
spiritual, is not to be rendered in 
words, 

If I say he was tall, many people 
are tall; that he was elegant, the 
major part of Americans are not 
wanting in elegance ; that he was 
handsome—why, strictly speaking, 
he was not. 

I might as well attempt to give 
you an idea of the rich melody of 
his vuice as to convey the subtle, 
yet clevated, prestige of his man- 
ner. 

Cardier called him irresistible. 
Grey, the critic, says: ‘ Forhalbner 
is all that other men try to be.” 

Giuditta’s mamma questioned her 
daughter, and Giuditta turned pale 
and trombled and wept. 

“He will never love me, ma 
madre,” she said. 

“He shall!” replied her dramatic 
mamma, and Forhalbner was “ cor- 
nered,” morally and socially, by 
having Giuditta’s hand offered to 
him about three weeks after—such 
accounts of his talent, his literary 
position, his family, his morals, 
having been obtained during the 
six weeks which had now elapsed 
since he had come to Paris, as had 
delighted the tragédienne, who 
thereupon declared that his want 
of wealth should “change noth- 
ing.” 

Did Forhalbner love Agnes still ? 
He declined. 

Declined, expressing himself 
deeply sensible of the honor, and, 
to say true, he did feel flattered, 
but he “had made up his mind,” he 
said, “never to marry.” 

There is a talk now of a marriage 
between Giuditta and the 
son of R——,the mammoth banker. 

He will have a very pretty wife 
An olive-white skin, light brown 
hair, a nose very, very slightly in- 
clined to the Jewish conformation, 
& pretty mouth and teeth, and quite 


a nice figure, of what Cardier would 
call the “ realistic school.” 

All very well, I grant you, but 
Agnes was idealistic. 

About this time, Grey, the critico— 
all Bohemia joins hands, you know 
—called in upon Cardier. 

Talking of Forhalbner, they got 
upon the story of Marcia Gaylaird. 
Then the tenderness for Agnes 
Faring became the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

“T'll show you his sketch of her,” 
said Cardier ; “you know he takea 
the pencil in hand sometimes.” 

And he dragged out of a drawer 
which will never need to undergo 
any particular change to become a 
portion of chaos, a portfolio belong- 
ing to Forhalbner. 

The beauty of the thing is, that 
Vincent could and would have 
sworn that he had it with him. 

A lovely sketch of Agnes, with 
her chaste eyes and tender mouth, 
met the eye of Grey and Cardier; 
and some lines, verses headed : “ To 
Agnes.” 

“ Tuke it, my friend,” said Grey ; 
“we are a living proof that 


‘Foola rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 


“But I have a little plot of my 
own,” said Cardier, and he told 
Grey how Agnes was moping. 

Grey had heard of it ; had heard 
that “ Miss Faring, the great belle, 
you know, had fallen into bad 
health.” 

“I wish you to think of some 
ineans,” said Cardicr, whom I make 
intclligible to the reader—his Eng- 
lish, as he calls it, bearing more re- 
semblance to Hottentot—“some 
means by which we can manage to 
convey this portfolio to Miss Faring. 
Wno knows,” continued the roman- 
tic little artist, “but it might save 
her life.” . 

“Hum,” murmured Grey, and 
pondered, increasing his natural 
ugliness by pulling his moustache 
in such a manner as to distort his 
mouth, already by no means strict- 
ly beautiful. 

“TI only know ono way: send it 
to her.” 

“What a wonderful amount of 
resource you possess!” laughed 
Cardier ; “ wo will.” 

And they did. 

There were several little things 
in the portfolio, which, in spite of 
the fact that her aunt Martha had, 
from her earliest childhood, been 
endowed with ubiquity, to all ap- 
pearances, actually reached Agnes 
m safety. You may trust Grey for 
these matters; the young ladies con- 
sider him & seraphic utility. “He 
has such a kind, clever way with 
him,” they say. Kate White, in a 
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paroxysm of gratitude for his find- 
ing a costly bracelet which she had 
lost, thus saving her “a fearful 
scrape with Spencer,” actually em- 
braced him on the spot, calling him 
“a dear, ugly angel,” which made 
the matter worse and made Grey 
blush, no wonder. Mrs. Sneerwell 
did not speak to Kate fora month, 
and then only did so because she 
was convinced, she said, that “there 
was no real harm about the woman, 
only her ways,” a remark which 
threw Kate into convulsions when 
it reached her, which, Grey being 
about at the time and Spencer as 
well, it could not fail to do. 

Yes, there were quite a number 
of little things in that portfolio. 

Agnes first came upon “Lines 
to Agnes.” 

They were these: 


Oh! for the olden time when I 

Sat in thy heart, and listened to thine 
eyes 

Pouring mute prayers, and in the melody 

Of thy dear voice heard my life’s music. 

Oh! for the olden time! 


Oh! for the sweet, the olden time ; will e’er 

The lost, the golden hours return again? 

Will thy love fill the void in memory ? 

And will thy words eoothe a sad spirit's 
pain? 

Alas! the olden time! 


It overwhelms me, the dear olden time! 
Again I feel thy breath upon my brow; 
Thy form, belov'd, again bends over me. 
I feel the presence of thy being now, 
The lost, the olden time ! 


In vain the bitter groan mine anguish 
gives; 

It can not bring thee here. 

In vain my trembling frame, mine out- 
etretch'd arms— 

Thou art not near! 

‘Tis gone, the olden time! 


This with her picture. 

( Tears, half of joy, half of an- 
guish, poured down the young 
girl’s cheeks. It was the first time 
she had wept from the beginning 

-of her suffering; the horrible ten- 
sion of her brain, which had made 
her more than once fear cerebral 
fever, passed away. 

Yes, he had loved her. 

Had loved her; could love like 
this pass away and die, and be a 
thing that “ had been and was not?” 
Could a man like Forhalbner love 
thus and then forget?” 

She began to hope, and then she 
remembered his pride. 

“Pride is a giant,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘and love a boy.” 

“And then,” murmured she, hours 
after, resuming the current of her 
thoughts, interrupted by the visit 
of the family physician—Agnes was 
considered to be sufficiontly gone 
off in her health to need him— 
“and then there is that dreadful 
Gaylaird mystery.” 

She took up the portfolio again. 
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I think I mentioned that there 
were several little things therein. 

What could this be in a chirog. 
raphy only the more vulgar for be. 
ing studied? 

A woman’s hand, 

It ran thus: 


“Of course, ever beloved and 
wildly worshiped star of my fatal 
existence, you will never know the 
wondrous passion which you have 
awakened in my maiden heart. 
You will never imagine its depth, 
its breadth. You have scorned it; 
scorned it, even when I fell upon 
your neck and wept. The unhappy 
Marcia—although papa now says 
that he will settle twice as much 
upon me as I told you in my note 
of last Saturday—can not be yours ; 
you scorn her. I try to be resigned. 
I wish I could say I return your 
notes, or your hair, or your picture, 
but, cruel one, you never gave me 
any, and, therefore, it is impossible. 
I shall send away Vocedipetto, and 
take no more singing-lessons, for 
you never will care. 

“TI am sorry there has been a 
talk. It was all Kitty’s, the laun- 
dress, fault. She listened at the 
door and heard how angry you were 
with papa. I hope you will not 
always be cross with me. Good-by. 

“MARCIA GAYLAIRD.” 


Thero it was; signed—it really 
looked as if the girl was mad—with 
her full name! 

And it was for this that the Est- 
lakes had thrown him over; for 
this that she, Agnes, whom he 
loved, had “ cut” him! 

And the sea was between them 
now! 

When she had hidden the note, 
aunt Martha came in, and, inform- 
ing her that the doctor declared it 
to be necessary that she should 
have some excitement, and, of all 
things, be kept from moping, de- 
sired her, in her usual majestic and 
authoritative manner, to dress for 
Madame de Vaco-Majo’s reception. 

“Tt was very kind in Madame de 
Vaco-Majo to notice a young girl 
like her,” and she “could not think 
of letting the invitation pass.” 

Agnes had yet more pain for 
that night, you will see. 

Sho rose and dressed. 

Grey met her at the door of the 
reception-room ; it was a Thursday 
night reception—Madame de Vaco- 
Majo’s day. 

Agnes, though thinner and paler 
than before Forhalbner’s departure, 
had gained in depth of expression. 
There is a something which only a 
tortured heart writes upon a 
woman's brow, and it radiates like 
a halo. 

What hed been prettiness, loveli- 


and Giuditta 


ness even, before, was the highest 
‘beauty now. 

The eyes told the story of the 
soul. : 


Madame de Vaco-Majo was stand. | 


ing in the door-way of the second 
of her circular rooms, holding a 
foreign paper in her hand and talk- 
ing rapidly. 

“ You knew Vincent Forhalbner,” 
said she toGrey. “I think I have 
heard you say 80.” 

“Yes,” replied Grey. 

“We understand,” said Madame 


de Vaco-Majo, rapidly translating 


the “IUustration” as she read, 


“that Mr. Vincent Forhalbner, the 
Most distinguished of the Amcrican 


littérateura who have visited the 
Exposition, will shortly marry the 
danghter of Madame 
the great tragédienne, a young and 
deantiful girl, The American 
world at Paris look with great im- 
patience for the ceremony ” 

The paper dated back to the time 
of the talk, which had indeed gone 
the rounds of Paris, as to Vincent 


Agnes did not swoon now. She 
buried her face in the flowers, a 
bouquet of jasmin which she held 
in her hand, and gasped, for their 
luscious odor sickened her. 

Grey looked at her with his good, 
ugly eyes full of compassionate so- 
licitude. 

Sho took his arm and walked to- 
ward # large table covered with 
stereoscopic views. 

When she reached it she coughed 
a little. 

What was that upon the hand- 
kerchief which she raised to her 
lips? 

“Only a little blood ;” Mr. Grey 
would “pleaso take no notice.” 
She should go home early, she said. 
The blood was from her throat, and 
he would pleaso not say anything 
to aunt Martha, who annoyed her 
a great deal with doctors and med- 
icine. 

’ Sho must be “ very careful,” Grey 
said. He seemed to be troubled 
with a choking in Ais throat. “The 
weather was cold, and there were a 
great many people dying—from 
colds.” i 

Mr. Grey was very kind; so was 
aant Martha, for that matter. She 
“supposed her aunt meant it all 
kindly, and that there were people 
who cared to live.” 

And the sigh which came with 
this was of tho kind, the trembling, 
shuddering, despairing kind which 
is very terriblo always, and doubly 
terrible in the young. If the reason 
for such a sigh does not pass away, 
something is shattered that is never 
restored, and living is not life, 

Coup sur coup, aa if to bring on, 


indeed, utter prostration, both of 
beart and health, aunt Martha in- 
formed her in the carriage that For- 
halbner, “ my favorite aversion, you 
know, Agnes, has inherited a large 
fortune from his maternal uncle, 
and, I suppose, will be rushing 
back.” 

“He is going to be marricd 
abroad,” said Agnes, slowly and 
painfully, “to a young and beanti- 
fal girl, the daughter of Madamo 
, the tragédienne.” 

“Well, fam delighted to hear 
it, Agnes. I contemplated nothing 
with tess pleasure than the idea of 
his prancing back hero and propos. 
ing to you, as I was sure he would.” 

Rather inconsistent, was it not, 
with aunt Martha’s previous dec- 
larations that Forhalbner, if ho 
courted Agnes, only did it “ for her 
money?” 

But the struggle, the heat, shock 
upon shock, blow upon blow, had 
been too much, and when the car- 
riage stopped, the tension of the 
evening and the day had unwound 
itself into a swoon. 

Tho second time that death’s 
shadow—for such aswoon like that 
is, in fact—had fallen upon Agnes 
since Forhalbner had departed. 

When Agnes was lifted from the 
carriage, aunt Martha discovered 
with horror that thero was blood 
upon the bosom of tho young girl, 
whose head had sunk forward as 
she had fainted. 

Grey, who inquired after Agnes 
the next day, was informed that she 
was “ill, very wl.” 

“Anything like hemorrhage from 
tho lungs?” Grey inquired. 

“No, indeed,” aunt Martha, 
coming down-stairs with tho doctor, 
replied to him with her usual ma- 
jesty ; “‘thero is nothing the matter 
with my niece’s lungs.” 

“A mere rupture of a blood-ves- 
sel, my dear sir,” interposed tho 
doctor; “some overcxcitement, 
some emotion.” 

“Emotion, indeed! Agnes!” re- 
plied aunt Martha; “more likely 
dancing.” 

“ Miss Faring did not dance last 
night, at all events,” answered 
Grey. 

The doctor, who knew aunt Mar- 
tha’s ways, contrived to wink at 
Grey, and they went out togethor. 

“Ahem!” said Dr. Pulser, as thoy 
walked toward his buggy, “arc 
you aware of any—any—attach- 
ment on Miss Faring’s part? Sho 
seems to have been under the wen- 
ther for some time. Disappoint- 
ment, perhaps, or something of 
that sort?” 

“Not in any danger, I hope?” 
answered Grey, shirking the ques- 
tions 
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“ Hum—wants to be roused ; can't 
say—impossible to say.” 

But aunt Martha had her own 
opinion, and, accordingly, having | 
caused indignation in the mind of 
Mary Jane by “ badgering” with , 
doctors, thought fit to call in al 
couple of ministers by way of a} 
change. 

It was Agnes’ wish to see her 
own pastor, Mr. Gordon, an English 
gentleman, one of those true Sax- 
on's whose friendship is so honest 
and noble a thing. a man whose life 
was a poem of self-renunciation. 

He came; he talked to Agnes of 
God, of that beyond the vail, of the 
completion in a better world of all! 
that is frustrated in this, but en- 
deavored to remove the sort of fus- 
cination which the poor girl seemed 
to find in the idea of death. 

He was succeeded by aunt Mar. 
tha’s spiritual adviser, one of the | 
devil and pitchfork school, who 
talked to Agnes of the “awful pros- 
pect ” before her and the “fearful 
condition” of her soul. 

Agnes’ uncle, the brother of aunt 
Martha—a dear old fogy, whom I 
should have introduced you to long 
ago if my story had not demanded 
the presence of s0 many others— 
met him coming out of the apuart- 
ment where his niece lay covered 
with all the shawls that Mary Jane 
had been able to discover, and half 
buried in their folds the sofa as well 
as her mistress. 

Mr. Faring had a weakness; an 
inveterate hatred of Doctor Galber. 

“ Been talking to her about hell- 
fire, I suppose. That girl is as pure 
as the angels.” 

“My worthy friend, we are all 
deceitful and desperately wicked.” 

“Are we?) Then she’s an excep- 
tion,” retorted Mr. Faring. 

The next day fever set in; after 
it was gone, a low state. Prostra- 
tion, utter prostration, succeeded. 

“Must be roused some how or 
other. Can't answer for her other- 
wise,” said Dr. Pulser, looking very 
grave; “the worst feature of the 
case, my dear madam,” continued 
he, laying the tip of his gold pencil 
upon the end of his nose, as if he 
thought of gilding it out of grati- 
tude for that majestic shape which 
had done so much for his reputa- 
tion; “the very worst feature is our 
young lady’s indifference to life. A 
patient like this, my dear madam, 
is very deceptive, very—much—so ” 
(the good doctor had a way of paus- 
ing between his words) ; “very. We 
hope, you see, we hope, when sud- 
denly the vital frame flickers, my 
dear madam, flickers, and the—the 
lamp is out—out, my dear madam, 
before we can turn round.” 

It looked like it, indeed. 


Six 


! . 
rive that day or tho next. 


weary months the struggle had} Women go to each other at such | They are to be married at Christ- 


lasted now; six months, six ages: times. They kiss cach other and) mas. 


since Forhalbner had) gone; six 
aves, during which, so far as her 
pride enabled her to do s0, Agnes 
had struggled against the convie- 
tion that Forhalbner had never 
loved her, The discovery of the 
lines and pieture in’ the portfolio 
had buoved her up for atime; that 
of Marcia Gaylaird’s note had added 
exultation to her hope, but: the re- 


port in the [Mustration and the in- 


teHigence of Forhalbner’s: inherit 
ance had severed the safety-rope 
which she had buat clutched, and 
now there was nothing! 

Nothing; she was quite out at sea, 

Just as the Kangaroo” landed 
her passengers, and Forhalbner’s 
valet, a swarthy imp whom he had 


picked up when on a run “over to | 


ltaly,” had succeeded in securing a 
cab and rescuing the bagyawe, Grey 
received a note from Cardier de- 
manding whether it could possibly 
be true that Miss Faring was dying. 
He had had a Ietter, he stated, tell- 
ing him that Forhalbner would ar- 
Would 
Grey come to his rooms, and that 
without delay ? 

Grey mounted into his cab and 
reached the spot designated in less 
time than he had ever required be- 
fore to do the same. 

“ Dying, they say,” said Cardicr. 

“Impossible; I don’t believe it.” 

“Thad it from the individual who 
opens the door below, who has a 
tenderness for Mary Jane, Miss 
Faring’s maid. You know the 


house is but a block and a half 


from here, and bad news travels 
fast.” 

© Forhalbner will go mad.” 

“Tthought you said it was a re- 
port in the [V/ustration of his com- 
ing marriage that caused Miss Far- 
ing’s illness?” 

“ Forhalbner alludes to it in my 
letters, whatever he may say in 
those to you, and contradicts it.” 

“If he could but arrive!” ex- 
claimed Cardier. 

A knock, the door opens, and Vin- 
cent Forhalbner enters. 

Pale, jaded, worn and trembling, 
like a person with ague. 

He had met Mr. Faring, the uncle 
of Agnes, who had always stood his 
friend, and heard the news. 

“T. have heard bad news, and 
have not taken time to go to my 
own rooms,” said he hurriedly to 
Cardicr and Grey, grasping their 
hands; “indeed, I do not know 
whether they are reddy. I will 
leave my baggage—with—” and 
here he broke down and sank into 
a chair with his face buried into his 
hands. 

A dead silence. 


put their arms round cach other's 
necks, and fondle and caress one an- 
fother. Men do nothing of the 
, kind; the most is usually a mute 
grasp of the hand. Caresses are 
for wives, tears for dead parents or 
relatives, but the friendship is there, 
deeper often than that of woman. 
| Forhalbner sat a moment, then 
prose, He knew that Cardier and 
Grey Knew already what news he 
had heard. 
! “TV think [ean trust mysclf now,” 
said he, rising, quite white and 
(haggard ; and, opening the door, he 
“went out. 
It seemed a league to Agnes’ 
house. Mr. Faring had said that, 
' unless roused, a few hours must 
end all. 
| A few hours! He woald not 
veven have lingered thus long ; but 
when near Cardier’s rooms he had 
felt his brain reel so strangely that 
‘he knew he could not reach Agnes 
as he was then, 
The janiter handed him a glass 
of water as he passed out, saving : 
“Teaw you looked ill, sir.” 
hl! 
ty be a9, that he had got his death- 
‘blow. 
What wasthere but Agnes? The 
best could only be death. 
| At last he reached 
| Mary Jane opened it. 
; “You've come back, sir!” ex 
‘claimed she joyfully, 


; Mary Jane had, in point of fact, 


the door. 


been the conveyer of the lock of 


hair and photograph, 

“ For God's sake, Mary Jane, get 
me to her—let me see her!” ex- 
elagmed Forhalbner. 

“This way—the old she-tiger 
ain’t nowhere'’s round,” meaning 
aunt Martha. 

And, audaciously braving the 

“proprietics,” she led Forhalbner 
| to the chamber of Agnes. 
( The girl had refused to tako to 
‘her bed. She seemed to imagine 
ithat if she was placed in a chair, 
|where she could look at the door, 
she could not die... yet. 

Vincent opened the door. 

“ Agnes!” cried he. 

She rose to her feet—she, who 
had been so weak that her hond 
‘fell when sho attempted to raise it 
to her brow, She stood an insiant, 
staring wildly before her, then 
made a step forward, and with a 
‘low, wailing ery, between a moan 
and a sob, she fell upon his heart. 


‘ 


* * * * * 
“Saved, by Jove!” said Dr. Pul- 
ser; “roused, you see. We shall 
be able to bring her round now.” 
* %* # # # 


oe Well, he hoped, if tt ara: 


| Grey and Cardier are hilarious, 
jand Forhalbner has forgotten the 
‘'fact—nay, would scoff at the asser- 
‘tion, that by the woman he loves 
‘and who loves hii, he was ever 
| thrown over.” 


. a 


MAY. 


BY MMS. M. A. KIDDER. 


: (WEFT May. the fairest of the months, 
= The youngest-born of Spring— 
QD? When tender flowers take heart and 
grow, 
And merry birds take wing ; 
When bright blac skies are bluer etill, 
And flowing streamlets sing ! 


e HE holds within her keeping true 
pw? — The sacred sweets of June— 
GD Embryo roses, red and white, 
Lest they should bloom too soon. 
The seerets of the eummer-time 
She wnards, morn, night, and noon. 


Aycross the hills and mountains fair 
Pe She Mies with rosy fect, 
CO And spreads her robe of tender 
Sd green, 

Beaecked with blussoma sweet ¢ 
Touching with glory, as she goed, 

The yelden corn and wheat. 


&YRIGHT May! the queen month of 

im) the year, 

£32) We woo thy soft carces ; 

Thou standest between the winter's 
cold 

And summer's sultriness, 

| Thy fracrant breath is calm and eweet; 

Thou knowest not exccrs. 


°o2—__—_ 


FETE DAYS. 

IN France flowers are the invari- 
able presents on sétcs, which aro 
‘kept as birthdays are in England. 
At home, and when children are the 
Jeted ones, the flowers are accom- 
panied by more lasting and per- 
haps more interesting gifts; but 
the bright bunch of blossoms al- 
ways surmounts the delightful pile, 
and is admired first, In Germany 
a wreath of flowers is woven for the 
queen of the day; and the children 
crown the mother, or the mother 
one of the little glad faces, as the 
sete may be, amidst kisses and good 
wishes. 

A little bonuqueti€re, who had es- 
tablished her flowery stand on ono 
‘of the Paris boulevards, imagined 
‘a novel expedient for the quicker 
‘sale of her bouquets, Over her 
;stall she hangs a placard, on which 
is writen in large characters the 
name of the saint which stands for 
the next day in the calendar. 
Many of the paseers-by stop, and 
saying, “Dear me, I must wish So- 
and-so her féfe to morrow,” buy 
nosegave of the little bouquetiére, 
and s. “er flowers are sold, and 
friends’, © ¢ are not forgotten. 
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THE OVERDONE PAPERS. 


BY COTTONLY OVERDONE, A PERSON OF 
THE VERY HIGHEST FASHION. 


No. VIL 


MR. AND MRS. COTTONLY OVER- 
DONE STUDY THE FASHIONS 
IN PAREE ITSELF. 


Panis. 


DEAR Fousy :—It_ is 
o] now a month since we 
yy arrived. 

Ah! Folby, Paris is 
is Paris, or, rather, Parce is Parece. 

The women are, generally speak- 
ing, plain ; but, ah! the fashions! 

They’ ll suit you, though they do 
not suit Mrs. Mildway, my aunt, 
who, having consented to accom- 
pany us to Paree, has been in a 
perpetual state of shocks ever since. 

We went to the Ztuliens—that’s 
the Italian opera, mine Folby—and 
I thought my aunt would have 
fainted at the sight of the shoul- 
ders, ctc., of the ladics in the salle. 

Salle is not the French for Sally, 
ag my aunt erroneously supposed. 
It means hall or “room where a 
representation is going on.” 

Folby, you must study French, 
unless you wish to be looked down 
upon and trampled under foot—I 
speak figuratively—by the foreign 
foe. 

When I say “foreign foe,” I 
mean the frog-caters themselves. 

Folby, they do eat frogs—that is, 
frogs’ thighs, des cuisses de grenou- 
les. 

To return to the fashions. 

We sometimes imagine that our 
ladies are rather... well, rather 
much 80, at balls, you know ; but 
here! ... Why, the Impératrice 
herself, whose imperial back I had 

- the pleasure of contemplating for 
an hour or so last Thursday night 
at a ball, was so out of her dress 
that her shoulder-blades were visi- 
ble. My aunt was not present. 
Boadicea Berenice has been endea- 
voring to bring her round with 
salts, etc., ever since the Italian 
opera ; but the old lady has had a 
shock. So she says. 

Between you and I, Folby, it is 
rather much. 

“Imagine yourself,” as they say 
here, for the French seem to have 
constructed their language with a 
reckless disregard for good sense, 
and call wit @ spree (eaprit)—“ im- 
agine yourself” that it is the fash- 
ion, since the Japanese came here, 
to cover the skin with a dark pow- 
der which makes the complexion 


brunette, and of which the effect, 
when the eyes and ‘hair are light, 
is identical, to all outward appear- 
ances, with that of liver-complaint. 

We met a decided blonde yester- 
day morning, in the corridor of the 
Grand Hotel, who had been be-Ja- 
panizing herself, as I call it, and 
whom I had seen previous to this 
freak having taken possession of 
her mind. 

She was lovely ; she is horrid. 

Blue powder is worn upon the 
hair of blondes—not, however, of 
such blondes as powder their skins 
yellow or brown. 

When laid upon the shelf of hair 
which now surmounts the brow in 
evening toilet—masses of curls be- 
ing more fashionable than ever— 
this blue powder has rather a pret- 
ty effect. It looks as if the head 
was capped by a cloud. I presume 
there is a poetry about it. Do you 
“gee it,” Folby? 

Pink hair, since Cora Pearl dyed 
her light hair rose-color, is no nov- 
clty. With black eyes and a fair 
skin it is not ugly, but exceedingly 
unnatural. I have no objection to 
nature, for my part. 

An inordinate price is paid for a 
gem,a pearl, actually made of roses. 
Think of that. , 

Of course Boadicea Berenice has 
bought a set. She says she “ don’t 
want what Americans can have.” 

The rose-leaves are piled into an 
ivory mortar which has a polished 
surface, and reduced to a soft mass 
by pounding. This is then dried 
in the sun, but very slowly, for 
rose-water of the very finest per- 
fume is now and then sprinkled 
upon it, and the pearls, as the beads 
thus formed are called, are mould- 
ed into shape, polished, steeped in 
oil of roses, and polished again, so 
that they have a sweet odor, and 
are lustrous on the surfaco. Some 
are colored blue, others have a 
scent reminding one of musk and 
storax. The most difficult to pro- 
duce and the dearest are black. 
The price is fearfully French—hard 
on the unsophisticated pocket. 

The effect of these pearls upon 
the angelic neck of Boadicea Ber- 
enice, who had now recovered her 
spirits, must be seen to be believed. 

We have seen Cora Pearl, “ Cu- 
pidon.” 

She was on the Boulevards. 

She had her celebrated dog with 
her. It is so little that it is ridicu- 
lous. Cora, though small, is beau- 
tiful. I understand that our actress- 
es are now engaged in imitating 
her dress and manner. 

Ada Menken and Dumas were 
upon the Boulevards also in an 
open carriage. “Tho Menken,” 
though a finc woman as to size, is 


very coarse. She wore a Bismarck | was informed that it was engaged 
robe, and a hat with a large bird | to a furcign court. 


of paradise. 


Folby —I speak solemnly — re- 


The American ladies are the | main single; or, if you marry, re- 


handsomest in Paris. 


am handsome ? 


As for the} main in America. 
men, how can I help knowing I | which 


The way in 
Women give themselves 
“their head,” as the “sports” say, 


“Paris,” as the niece of a witty |in Parce, defies description. Boa- 
lady friend of mine remarked to |dicea Berenice has taken the bit 


me the other day, “is the place 
where good Amcricans go when 
they die.” 

Folby, I trust you have reform. 
ed, and that there is a hope for 
you. 

One disgusting fashion is now in 
full—what shall I say ?’—craul. It 
is this: 

Cockchafcrs, winged fish, flying. 
fish, toads, beetles, grasshoppers, spi- 
ders, water-flies, and bees, are imi- 
tated to the life, and worn, not only 
on the hair, on the hats, and on 
the buttons of dresses, but on the 
fans and on the ear-rings. 

A pair of car-rings in crystal or 
diamond, with a fly in jet and em- 
erald upon the surface, as if it had 
just settled, is one of the triumphs 
of the jeweler’s art. 

I have bought a “ breast-button ” 
with a tiny bug uponit ; a beetle, 
of which the wings are made to 


SOME OF THE “BUGS.” 


quiver by machinery within the 
bug’s body. Think of it, Folby. 
I feel crawly whenever I wear it. 

The most beautiful dress we have 
seen since we have been here is a 
robe, intended for a royal person- 
age, of which the ground is white, 
and upon which, from a cloud-like 
watering, myriads of painted but- 
terflies, of all sizes and colors, ap- 
pear to soar up toward the waist, 
which is white, but bordered with 
real butterflics’ wings. The head- 
dress which accompanies this robe 
is entirely made of the most ex- 
quisitely small and perfectly imi- 
tated flowers that I ever beheld, 
with real emperor-butterflies quiv- 
ering uponthem. They do not lay 
eggs, however. 

The prico alone deterred Boadi- 
cea Berenice from endeavoring to 
purchase this dress, although she 


between her tecth. 

A great many good things are 
astoundingly cheap, unless you un- 
dertake to bring them over the 
water, when the duties, of course, 
are to be considered. These things, 
unfortunately, Boadicca Berenice 
scofls at. 

I send you herewith a sketch of 
a Parisian dionne as she now ap- 
pears. 

Her almost invisible bonnet con- 
sists of a strip which passes over 
the top of the head, and is com- 
posed of three rows of velvet ivy 
leaves, Bismarck color, and two 
rows of Bismarck colored lace. 
Over the right cye is the most per- 
fect of humming-birds, with eyes 
of diamond. It cost—if I was to 
tell you what it cost, you might. 
say: “Where did the lionne get 
it?” 

Folby, you are young yet, and 
this gives me an opportunity to say 
to you: “If you do come to Paree, 
don’t ask questions, particularly 
such questions. 

The lionne’s drese has a trail. 
When she descends from her car- 
riage, you see her feet in front, for 
her dress is a8 short in front as it 
is long behind. In the delicate 
form of her feet she can not ap- 
proach our American women, 
though she tries hard to mako 
them appear narrow and long. 
She can not, to be frank, though 
“sglangy,” “come it.” 

Livnnes, my dear Folby, even the 
most celebrated, generally originate 
in porters’ lodges, or, as we permit 
ourselves to say, even in republican 
America, “among tho ranks of the 
people.” Sometimes they do not. 
They sometimes originate, unlaw- 
fully, in the highest places. Though 
improper, they set the fashions. 
In that they “out-Herod Herod.” 
By Herod I mean tho imperial 
family. 

The trailing dress becomes dusty 
or muddy on once wearing it at 
the Bois. It is then given to the 
femme de chambre. No Parisian 
tionne wears either dress or bonnet 
twice. She makes scveral changes 
of toilet every day, and her mad- 
dest follies are imitated by women 

lof the highest rank, which is bad; 
how bad you can only imagine 
when you see it done. 

I trust you observe with plea- 
sure; my dear jFolby, the high 


Ai: 
WV We Woe 
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moral stand which I have now 
taken. I shall not smile again till 
I leave Parce, which I hope I may 
doin a sane condition. I might 


smile if Boadicea Berenice bought | 
fewer things, though I must admit belles is handsomer than the hand- | 


that tho wife of my bosom is quite 
mild as to dress, in the eye of a 
man who has beheld the cocottes. 

A cocotte is a lionne, only milder. 

To return to my lionne. 

Iler face is what is ealled, in the- 
atrical parlance, “‘ made up.” 

She wears a short ceil (te of the 
mask form, which is raisable by a 
little elastic string, terminating in 
a beautiful gold ball, and which 
twitches it up like a prettily-looped 
curtain on the left side. So, you 
see, the humming-bird is over the 
right eye, and the raised mask vail 
“ over the left.” 

The lionne is powdered with Wane 
pouein laid upon cold cream, which 
has been carefully smoothed over 
the face and almost entirely re- 
moved with a piece of web-like 
cambric. On the cheeks is the 
faintest rouge made from the flow- 
ers of the cotton-plant, and “en- 
tirely innocuous.” The eyes are 
encircled with great art and after 
the oriental manner, with a -prep- 
aration like the Eastern kofl, and 
applied with a camel’s hair brush. 
This is used in the Orient to pro- 
tect the eyes from the heat, which 
it does to a great degree. The 
lionne uses it to produce that lan- 
guishing expression which has an 
effect so potent upon tho mind mas- 
culine. 

It did not affect me; but the 
strength of the Overdone mind is 
well known. 

Blue veins, produced by pencil- 
ing with a small stick of azure 
pommade and coralline, ® carminat- 
ed pomade stick for the lips, com- 
plete the “ make up” of the lionne’s 
face. The hair is invariably pow- 
dered, night and day, with gold, 
diamond, or colored powder. 

Why does she do this? you will 
ask. You had better ask her your- 
self. I am really unable to tell 
you. It is rarely becoming. 

The lionne wears a large mass of 
hair at tho back of the head; but 
permit me to remark, mine Folby, 
that however strange the colors of 
her attire, however eccentric her 
head-gear, the first is always made 
in the most exquisite manner, and 
the last never out of proportion 
with her head and features. 

The Hionne in my sketch is dress- 
ed in a robe arc-en-ciel, or rainbow 
robe—a silk of strips in many hues. 
She wears a sack of which the front 
points touch the ground, while the 
back point reaches to the uttermost 


limit of the trail of her dress. Her 
muff has a bird of paradise upon it, 
j its wings and head upon the front 
_of the muff, and laid flat. 
The least remarkable of our 


;xomest dionne I have yet seen. 

The lonne's handkerchief is sus- 
pended from a jeweled ring. The 
page who precedes her carries a 
stuffed square seat @ la Sultane, in 
readiness, in case she feels fatiggued 
by walking three yards from her 
carriage. 

Black pages create a JSurore. 
There are but two in Paris. 


looks, the better the lynne is 
pleased. The page always struts, 
and jostles if he can. 


THE LIONNE'S PAGE. 


The fionne’s carriage is swung 
very low, and has satin cushions. 
It is painted with a false cont of 
arms. She is a sham countess or 
baroness half the time, you know— 
or rather you don’t know, my Fol- 
by, but I am telling you—and of 
course must havo “arms.” 

The carriage is frequently drawn 
by undersized horses, that resem- 
ble, but are not, ponies. The seats 
of the carriage are frequently bur- 
ied in flowers. 

These lionnes set the fashions 
both for us and the English. It is 
a fact that their attire is more imi- 
tated than that of tho Empress her- 
self. , 

The lonnes—tionne, my Folby, 
means lioness—do not roar. 

Oh, Folby! rejoice, if you ever 
mean to marry, that you live in a 
sensible country, where rational 
garments may bo purchased at a 
reasonable price, and will last 
while, as my aunt Mildway says, 
“one can turn round.” I think of 
our Madame Demorest, and weep. 

I have been in a series of cold 
sweats ever since I came to Paree, 
for Boadicea Berenice seems resolv- 
ed to reduce the Overdone family to 
beggary. 

I am rich, Boadicea Berenice has 
money—I looked out for that ; but, 


The more impudent the paye— 


oh, my Folby! I am not Roths- 
child, and all nen should be who 
undertake to live in or even visit 
Paree. 

There! there! I told you so! 
Here comes Boadicea Berenice, 
with a large and life-like toad on 
her bonnet. She announces, as I 
knew by the expression of her face 
that she would announce, that she 
has bought another dress, a feather 
robe 4 la princess, all peacocks’ fea- 
thers round the trail! and another 
—‘‘the cry is still they come ”—a 
robe a da Russe, bordered with real 
sable! 

T hope I am not a ruined man! 

Aunt Mildway is engaged in 
bathing my brow with iced water. 

My Folby, pity Overdone, “the 
married man.” 


CoTTroNLy OVERDONE. 
eee — 


BISTORI. 


BY ¢, A. MENIGHI. 


tread, z 
With rezal garb, the dagger and 
the crown, 
The rays of genius beaming o'er her head, 
Love on her lips and terror in her frown. 
She epeaks, ‘tis music; smiles, and it is 
Nght ; 
She weeps, our tears attest how deep a 
thrill : 
Wakcs in the tremor of our aching hearta, 
That leap and shrink, and flutter at her 
will. 
For Marie Antoinette the willing tear; 
Medea, in breathless horror, bids us 
pale; 
Elizabet’ brings anguish, fraught with 
fear ,. 
We gasp in mu... eth, at the queen's sad 
wail. 
Nightly we gaze, and nightly thank the 
Fates, 
Who bring to us upon the tragic scene 
This stranger fair, this gifted gentle dame, 
By carth uncrowned, but made by hea- 
ven a queen. 


¢ Trazedy, with grand and classic 


—_——*e* @e 


ROYAL MARRIAGE IN PERSIA. 


A LETTER from Tauris, in the 
Paris Moniteur, gives some details 
of the marriage of Mosaffer Eddin 
Mirza, heir to the throne of Persia. 
The Prince is only sixteen years 
old and the Princess of the same 
age. The Princess occupied thirty. 
three days in her journey from Te- 
heran to Tauris. The cortege was 
preceded by about a hundred beasts 
of burden, horses, mules, or cam- 
els, carrying servants, carpets, tents, 
and the outfit of the bride ; then fol- 
lowed a number of led horses cov. 
ered with magnificent housings, 
and next the carriage containing 
the Princess, who was invisible to 
all eyes behind the mahogany 
blinds. The procession was accom- 


May, 


panied by violins, trumpets, and 
tambourines, mingling their sounds 
with the military band sent from 
Teheran. Then came mules car. 
rying palanquins closed with cur- 
tains, and containing the women of 
the Princess's suite. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THE beloved Danish poet, almost 
as well known in this country as in 
his own, thus speaks of his child- 
hood : 

“I was born in Denmark, a coun- 
try rich in poetry, popular legends, 
and ancient songs, and - whose 
fecund history is intimately con- 
nected with the two other Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. The little town 
of Odensee, which takes its name 
from Odin, our old Scandinavian 
god, rises from the middle of a ver. 
dant island on the Northern Sea. 
The isle is crowned with oaks and 
beech-trees ; it is girdled with fra- 
grant meadows of trefoil and mint. 
In 1805 there lived at Odensee a 
young couple whose whole fortane 
consisted in love; they occupied 
only one room, acantily furnished, 
but as clean as snow. The husband 
was scarcely twenty-two, but he 
was endowed with a strong, honest, 
and poetical nature; the wife, 
though three years older than him, 
knew nothing of worldly life but 
her love. The young workman had 
made his workboard and their bed 
with his own hands. From want 
of other timber, he had used the 
frame of the illuminated chapel in 
which the mortal remains of Count 
Trampe had just lain down. He 
even left the black cloth that cover- 
ed tho frame-work, and it was on 
those funcral planks that was born 
and cried a male child on April 2, 
1805, who was registered under 
the names and surname ‘of Hans 
Christian Andersen. The furniture 
of the single room, which was the 
abode of childhood, consisted of the 
tools and workboard of my father, 
a shoemaker by trade; of the bed 
of my parents, and of my cot. The 
walls wero covered with images; 
above the workboard there were a 
few humble shelves of books; a 
dozen of tin plates were shining in 
the amall kitchen ; under the main 
gutter was my mother’s garden—a 
large wood case covered with green 
plants. But joy and merriment 
dwelt with us; mother tended me 
with a fondness almost indescrib- 
able; father charmed me with his 
tales ardently imaged, so sweet 
withal and overflowing with humor- 
istic morale. You see that I owe to 
very humble parents what fame I 
may have achieved.” 


TOUT-A-FAIT PASSE. 


Re chére amie, I know it will eur- 
ry prise you, 
CZ But several things begin to full 
away; 
You'd hardly think it, but the 
reign of reason 
Ts lout-afail pass: 


(ue little boys of ten are great at 
€ flirting, 


©) The little girls of seven all “say 
their vay,” 
They dash, coquette, and shrink- 
ing back from kisses 
Is tout-a-fail passé. 


ee IVE yards of train is nothing, I 
assure you; 
<> To waltz embraced {s now the 
the only way; 
Blushes are dead, and silence in 
a maiden 
Ie lout-2-faik passé. 


NE bunch of curls in black {3 seen 
on one side, 
<4) Then one in red, to make tho air 
more gay; 
Raphael would rave, but taste and 
the ideal 


Are (oul-afait passe. 


* O come to lunch;"’ you go, and 
every scandal 


Is spread before you ere you come 
away. 
Sparing your neighbor, and the 
truth respecting, 
Ts lout-t-fait pases. 


* LAS! ‘tis true, there’s little use 
denying, 
<5 That Mrs. Frizby flirts with 
Ceunt Blasé.”’ 
To prize onc's husband, and his 
name to honor, 


Is lout-afait passe. 


ISS GOLDALLOVER had agreed 
to marry 
The banker's son, but, ah! he 
failed, onc day; 
To wed for love and not to wed 
for money 
Is tout-2-fait passe. 
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a misfortune; 
** Of course, he helped him?’ Are 
you crazy, pray? 
Loving your neighbor in despite 
of fortune 
Is Cout-d-fait passs. 


a DASHER'S partner met with 


FHOET honesty, good sense, 
and morals, 
oy Good taste, fidelity, no more can 
sway 
The minds of ‘‘humans’’—they 
arc not the fashion, 
But (out-a-fait passe. 


SEEMING AND BEING. 


BY JULIA FRANCES WAYNE. 


bah combing her hair. It was 
long and bright and gol- 


‘den, and had a ripple in it like a 


brook flowing over pebbles — beau- 
tiful hair, which it was a wicked 
pity to torture with pads, and 
skewer with pins; nevertheless, 
Marietta Perley. would as soon be 
caught disregarding one of the ten 
commandments as one of the fash- 
ions ; 80 she was proceeding to make 
herself look as unlike the way her 
Creator intended her to look as 
possible, when the door-bell rang. 

Now door-bells have a way of 
ringing upon all days of the year, 
and at all hours of the day, and 
that sound, in itself considered, was 
nothing unusual. It might be the 
baker, the postman, Miss Tolland 
come to make her annual call, and 
wear her new bonnet, or one of the 
“anxious and aimless” trying to 
turn an honest penny, and earn a 
sewing-machine for herself by get- 
ting subscribers for the MONTHLY. 
It might have been any of these, or 
one of a hundred other accidentals, 
which it was not. It was simply a 
button and thread peddler; yet 
upon this ring of the bell hangs 
my whole story. 

“Dear me!” gaid Marietta, ner- 
vously, as, no one having answered, 
tho ring was repeated with a sharp 
pull, which made her wish crimp. 
ing-trons, puffs and waterfalls, had 
never been invented. But after an 
interminable scason of hurrying, 
she descended, and, for a moment, 
looked with ill-concealed scorn 
upon the innocent cause of her an. 
noyance. Then she could not resist 
a broad smile as he lowered the 
ominous black box from his shoul- 
der, and began opening it then and 
there, in spite of her asscrtion that 
she needed nothing in his line. 

“Ttalian-sewing silk, smooth as 
a razor; best enameled thread of 


all colors, buttons of every size, 
make and color, and at almost nv 


was over, and the bill as good as 
. settled. For it had happened ages 


price at all. No trouble to show | before, when Pa Perley was about 


them—not tho least!” 

Marietta’s cye fell upon a card of 
really beautiful garnet buttons, sct 
in a rim of silver—just the thing 
for the piece of garnet empress 
cloth she looked at, coveted, and 
priced, at Woodworth’s, yesterday. 

“Tf I had the dress, I would take 
these very quick,” she thought, 
“and as long as I really need it— 
and these are so good a match, and 
such a bargain, I must have them 
at all events.” 

She drew her little green morocco 
portemonnaie from her pocket, 
looked wistfully at the slender con- 
tents, held a dollar bill during a 
last half moment of indecision, and 
then took the card. The peddler 
bowed and left, smiling that he 
had again proved the good of shove- 
ing his wares, when told they were 
not wanted. His motto was, “The 
sight of the eye affects the heart,” 
and Marietta was far from the first 
to make him very sure it was a truc 
one. 

Half an hour after, Marietta en- 
tered Woodworth’s with a light 
step, not to select buttons for a 
dress, but to get a dress to match 
buttons. The garnet cloth was duly 
measured off, the buttons, laid on 
the soft folds, proved only to Mari- 
etta how well she could hold a color 
in her eye—the goods “ charged” 
(she would have been sorry to have 
had the merchant know the full 
extent of the reason why), and in 
as short a time as possible after, the 
dress, with the aid of a second-rate 
mantua-maker, was pronounced 
complete. 

“ Now it would be too bad, when 
I have really accomplished the 
thing, and have ono dress so su- 
perbly becoming, not to respond to 
Mildred’s invitation, to spend the 
coming vacation with them.” The 
buttons had secured the dress. No 
doubt the dress would securo the 
visit—and then! 

So she put it on, as a warrior 
does his armor, and came down into 
the family sitting-room. 

“That isa very genteel-looking 
gown, Marietta, and it is becoming, 
too. Where did you get it?” asked 
her father, looking up from his 
newspaper, with an admiration 
point in each eye. 

“Tam real glad you like it, pa. 
I got’ it at Woodworth’s, on the 
raisin account,’’she replicd, smiling 
sweetly. 

Mr. Perley’s lips drew, in spite 
of himself, and he put up the news- 
paper before his face without a 
word of reproof at the extravagance; 
and then Marietta knew the worst 


jas big as a grasshopper, that, after 

the fashion of those good old days, 
he was sent to school a mile from 
home, along with the neighbors’ 
children ; and one day, wandcring 
into the village store, he saw some- 
body call for raisins, which were 
dono up and given him, without a 
word about any pay. So thinks 
little Paul Perley to himself, “If 
that is the way you sell your raisins, 
I'U have some.” And he stepped 
up, bold as a lion, and called for 
quarter of a pound. Esq. Gould 
looked over his glasses, and, sceing 
a tiny miniature of Lieut. Perley 
standing there before him, weighed 
them out without any objection. 
But Paul felt, somchow, uncom. 
monly guilty, and though he was 
generous with the raisins among 
his schoolfellows, he didn’t say 
anything about the trade at home. 
Soon after, Lieut. Perley went to 
make his quarterly settlement at 
the store, and was much puzzled by 
the item of a quarter of a pound of 
raisins. 

“What does this mean, ’Squire ? 
Now you know none of my family 
could have made such a small pur- 
chase,” said he. 

“T believe it was your little boy,” 
replied Esq. Gould. . 

“Oh!” returned the fond father, 
and paid the bill at once — paying 
for the raisins, and at the samo 
time, as it proved, for the garnct 
dress, which was not yet, woven, 
nor spun, nor sheared from the 
sheep. 

“I think, husband, now Marietta 
is provided for, so far as clothes go, 

‘that wo ought to let her accept 
Mildred Featherstone’s invitation. 
It isn’t every day she gets an op- 
portunity to visit among such peo- 
ple as the Featherstones; and she 
isa good daughter. I don't know 
anything in the world how I should 
have got along without her while 
the children were sick. So now, 
I'd like to have her enjoy hereelf, 
and see a little of the world,” 
pleaded the mother, in wifely coun- 
sel, that night. 

Pa Perley pretended to be asleep, 
but wasn’t, and the stream of argu- 
ment flowed on. 

“Well, well, let her go, wife. 
What you invest in business, you 
may lose, but what you invest in 
your children you hace. That isa 
fact,” said ho at last, minded to 
make an end of it, and go to elcep 
in earnest. 

So the matter wae settled, and 
this was how Marietta camo to be 
sitting in a garnet-colored merino, 
with a soft frill of lace, and a white 


cornclian pin at the throat, under 
the gaslight, that leaped out of a 
lily, in Mrs. Featherstone’s front 
parlor, looking on to see Mildred 
and her twin sister Leonure receive 
New Year's calla. 

But Marictta was not so wholly 
at case as one might have guessed 
from the fair face which seemed all 
smiles and self-complacency during 
the numbcrless short visits of 
young and old, who greeted her 
kindly, for her friends’ sake, on 
that long-remembered New Year's 
day. There was a little lurking 
uneasiness, a secret gnawing at her 
heart —ani, somehow, it was con- 
nected with the garnet merino! 
She looked gg weld in that —a dozen 
mirrors had told her so, and the 
one in herown room had repeated 
the assertion dozens of times. But 
she did not lovk so well in the 
plain steel-colored delaine that had 
been turned “inside out and upside 
down,” and favored with three rows 
of new steel-colored velvet on waist 
and sleeves and rather short, scant 
skirt, nor yet in the plain black silk 
made over from one her mother had 
used as “ best dress" for a decade of 
Years (which fact was one of the 
seerets such as women can Keep!) 
—and was not this all, save her 
plain short traveling-dress, which 
she had “thought it worth while 
to bring?” It was plain to Marictta 
—yeg, her mind was fully made up, 
before the-door bell grew quict 
that New Year's night, that she 
must either shorten her visit at 
Mildred Featherstone’s or have an- 
other presentable dress. She had 


looked over the contents of her’ 


portemonnaie half a score of times, 
with increasing dismay, while yet 
the question was undecided ; but 
now, should sho use the money 
and return at once, or buy the cov- 
eted dress on the “raisin ” plan. 
Had you stood by the counter the 
next morning and heard the inde- 
pendent voice that ordered a rich 
pattern of plaided silk with all its 
necded paraphernalia sent round as 
svon as possible to number 87 Pine 
St., you would never have dream- 
ed the purchaso had caused a 
moment’s hesitation. And, truly, 


in the richly-shaded plaid, with its | 


elegant trimmings, a new pin and 
bracelet, and a charming fan and 
handkerchief, Marictta did look 
“charming as a lily,” in tho eyes 
of Mildred’s special and not new 
friend, Byron Marshall, as he 
“ played the devoted ” to them both 
at an evening party just a week af. 
ter the ‘ raisin” purchase. 

“Tt is silly tochanye, and I never 
thought it possible for me,” sighed 
Byron, to himself, after a pretty 
careful comparison of all exter- 


etta. “But IT declare if she ixn't 
‘bewitching. 


as soon, and Marictta’s father 


=a = 
‘nal points in Mildred and Mari. at a moment's notice and dismissed. Mrs, Perley's really pleasant (bat, it 


must be confessed, very conimon- 


Im sort o° used to deemed it too much of a piece of | p/uce) sitting-mom, Mr. Marshall 


Mildred, I suppose; but I'm sure | extravagance to take his daughter: awaited the entrance of his friend. 


there's nothing commonplace about | 
Marietta ; and there's a purse back | 
of those bracelets (unless they 
should prove to be puste).” 
Mildred’s eye could read a friend's 
‘thoughts as quick as any luiy's 
‘you ever knew, and she did not en- 
‘joy Byron's attentions either on 
that or any future evening of Mari- 
| etta’s stay. 
| She would have felt still more ill 
at case, had she seen the jewelry. 
box safely hid in the lowest corner 
‘of Marictta’s trunk, and been per- 
mitted a glance at its exquisite and 
valuable contents; but that, too, 
was a secret Marietta knew well 
how to keep. It was a parting long 
enough to suit lovers the morning 
Marictta rode with Mildred to the | 
depot and stepped on board the } 
cara for home; but a sigh of reich: 
such as lovers ought not to pernit, 
told Mildred that she was not really 
sorry the visit was over. And Mil- 
dred was commonplace. Fewer 
and farther between were the only 
gentlemen's calls for which, in 
months past, she had particularly 
cared; and more in number and 
shorter between (though she did not 
know it) were the elegant missives 
that proved that to one, at least. 
Marietta was not common-place. It 
was upon the reception of the latest 
of these letters, that Marietta sat, 
after its most careful perusal, look- 
ing for ten minutes at the intricate 
manner in which the B and M were 
blended on the envelope, thinking 
not of the engraver's skill, but how 


‘their little, low, pictureless: parlor 
‘could ever be made to represent her 


‘Father has business near Boston 
‘next week, I heard him say; and if 


as she appeared to Byron Marshall, 


lat the Featherstones, 


“Ah! [will be away from home. 


not quite then, it will bo just as 
well to call it so. Yes, I will be 
‘in Boston,’ — but I do hate it'| 
I may miss nobody knows what of 
an opportunity, by missing his visit. 
Let me see. Yes,a rich dark pa- 
per, crimson ground and gilt leaf, | 
would do it—it half furnishes a' 
room. And there's that pencil- 
piece Mabel gave me of Abbotsford ; 
anice gilt frame for that, with two 
or three other pictures —some I 
have from different magazines, in 
my portiolio, will answer — if neatly 
framed in those cross frames so 


stylish now. That's it— Boston 
and a nice parlor, and a visit after- 
‘ward! 

But the town could afford no crim- 
son and gilt wall-paper, and paper- 
leargers were not fairies to be had ; 


; papers about her forehead and ears, 


to Boston just upon her return | 
from the Featherstones, “ which 
visit,” he declared, “ought to last 
her six months at least.” 

“Ifthe only gets away before the | 
bill comes for the silk and the 
bracelets and the other little Fea- 
therstone items,” Marietta said to 
herself, as she swallowed her dis 
appointment gracefully, “I will 
be satisfied.” 

There were mental raisin-born 
reservations to buoy up this con- 
clusion, and they began to come 
out, somewhut to fer indulgent 
mother’s surprise, a8 soon, after her 
father left, as one very interesting 
letter had been replied to. She 
would be happy to seo Mr. Mar- 
shall, but was particularly engaged 
for a week to come. After that, 
she should be delighted to welcome 
him to the “ Dove's Nest.” 

Alas! for the freaks which an un- 
certain post will sometimes be 
guilty of! The letter was duly 
sent, but never could have reached 
its destination in proper time, or; 
Marietta would, doubtlesa, have 
been spared the dismay of present- 
ing the mvst “commonplace ” of all 
pictures to the astonished eyes of 
Byron Marshall, on the second day 
after her father’s departure for 
Boston! 

In her haste to sce the “Nest” 
completed, and being obliged to be 
content with an ordinary workman, 
Marietta had heroically “come to, 
the rescue,” and was, brush in! 
hand, spreading paste on the back 
of an outatretched roll of tea-colored 
paper with her own dainty hands ; 
her hair, innocent of crimping-pin 
or waterfall, pinched in protruding 


and her buff calico wrapper looped | 
up without any aid from Demor- 
est’s famous dress-loopers !— when, 
the door ajar, the door-bell rang, 
Marictta turned her head hastily, 
and met the cager eyes of Byron 
Marshall ! 

Quick as a flash of lightning 
sho went through tho only other 
door of escapo—hardly to her a 
“door of hope.” “ Could he have 
known me? Why did he come ?: 
What shall T do with him?” were 
tho hasty questions Marictta at; 
length answered by a hearty ery. | 
Meantime, the door-bell rang again, | 


hung 


and, thanks to the unsophisticated 
Bridget, Byron's suspense was re- 
licved by the assurance that Mari- 
etta was at home and quite well. 
“What did you say 80 for!” 
reached his cars in smothered tones 
of angry earnestness, as, seated in! 


The tears were obliged to be 
driven to their source, and Marictta 
was obliged to cover their traces 
with the beat smiles she could raise, 
put on the hated garnet dress, and 
yo in to see the fricnd she was “30 
happy to meet,” and yet wished at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. 

“You didn't receive my letter,” 
she raid, by way of filling the first 
pause. 

“Y¥es—no. No reply to my last 
came— and, taking silence as con- 
sent, I ventured to come.” 

“Well, it’s no real matter; but 
we were in the midst of repairs 
when your last came, and I merely 
wrote, usking you to defer the visit 
awcck. But if you can take us as 
you find us, I shall not complain.” 

Mrs. Perley was delighted with 
Marietta's friend, and while he was 
enjoying her delicious pastry and 
sweetmeats, and savory oyster- 
stews, and Marietta was building 
castles in the air for heroes that 
could overlook all traces of lack of 
gold and silver, and bask in the 
diamond light of the “rarest eyes 
were ever seen,” Byron Marshall, 
nevertheless, found room, between 
and above all, for many sage reflec- 
tions; and, his thoughts running 
backward, there were certain ¢re- 
greta for wasted jewelry, and, for- 
ward, wneertain surmises as to 
whether Mildred had suspected 
anything; and his hopes, dashed 
in the rear, doomed to an equal 
crash in front! And so it turned 
out. When, on the very night of 
Mr. Perley’s return, he waa over- 
whelmed by the Featherstone bill 
of $100, and one no less small from 
IIenderson & Co., for paper, gilt 
frames, ete., that the newly-furnish- 
ed parlor, which Byron did xot eee, 
failed to elicit any word of praise, 
on that saine evening the only sat- 
isfaction Byron Marshall drew from 
the delicate note he read with 
trembling, in Mildred’s well-known 
writing, was: 

“Let that which dazzled, satisfy.” 
And as for Marictta, she found in 
her own room (which it were a pity 
to have had left utterly destitute of 
ornament after the pictures were 
in the yarlor) a framed 
and handsomely illuminated card, 
which, as often as it met her hum- 
bled gaze, whispered : 

“ Be what vou seem to be.” 


ooo 


A DANDY. 
A Danby ja a thing who would 
Be a woman if he could; 
But, ae he can't, does all he can 
To make folks think he's not a man. 
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THE ROAD FROM TULLY TO 
HADLEYTOWN. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


<HE road from Tully to Hadleytown 
’ Waa hard and solid, and well packed 
= down; 
Straight and even, but not too wide, 
With a grassy border on either side. 
The road from Tully to Hadleytown 
War once a road of no mean renown ; 
For there were those who remembered 
well, 
And ever were ready the tale to tell, 
When miles and miles you might ride, 
and feel 
Not the slightest jolt from the spring or 
whee! ; si 
But heavy teams, with their heavy loads, 
Are cnonzh to ruin the best of roads. 
Deeper and deeper the ruts became ; 
Everyone said ‘twas a shocking shame; 
Nothing was done by county or state, 
And so the road was left to its fate. 
Everything jolted up and down ; — 
It was bad for the springs, and the axle 
too; 
Bad for the joints, that were black and 
bine; 
Bad for the milk, that was almost churned 
Before the final corner was turned ; 
But, worse than all,—yes, of trials the 
chief, 
Were the number of eggs that came to 
grief! 
Pack them nicely in hay or straw — 
Beautiful spheres without a flaw — 
Hold them gingerly on vour lap, 
There's a lurch, — and there they go “ ker- 
slapi" 
Oh! the muss and the mixture we take 
to town! 
Old Mise Morgan, who speake her mind 
Pretty freely, when so inclined, 
Said it was really a shame and disgrace 
To have such a thoroughfare in the place, 
Though quite a fortune she might have 
gained, 
From the market value her eggs obtained, 
Now, things had gone ench a wMtched 
way, 
She had really forbidden her hens to lay. 
All the farmers were annoyed, 
And their peace of mind destroyed ; 
And they threatened to learn the black- 
emith trade, 
As that was the only business that paid. 
Day by day, and year by year, 
Grumblings of discontent you'd hear; 
And the only beings who Weased their 
Inck 
Werc those noisy creatures, the goore 
and duck. 
* Quack, quack ! —quack, quack! 
There is no lack 
Of ewimminy-baths for you and me; 
With rain supplied, 
These ruts so wide, 
Will surely float us out to sea!" 
And the ducks and the geese, and the 
goslings too, 
Were just the nofsicet, liveliest crew 
That ever you saw, when the rain came 
down, 
And flooded the road into Hadleytown. 
Tom Blodgett called a committee of one: 
Said he —* It's tine that eomething was 
done; 
T've stood this evil ‘bout long enough, 
AndI tell you, Thomas, it's rather rough ! 
What's nobody's business belongs to you. 
Just zive me the word that you'll pull me 
through.” 


And the teame went jostling along again, | chivalry and politeness toward wo- 


Old Tom went driving, with creaks and 
groans, 

A springless wagon heaped up with 
stones. 

Day after day, the oxen draw, 

Quietly guided by “ gee" and‘ haw!" 

Day after day, old Tom goes by; 

‘Some heavy order he muat eupply ;" 

Though the neighbors never before had 
known 

There wae any call for such “common | 
stone.” 

He muat be crazy or on a epree; 

Sane or sober he can not be; 

What man in his senses, tell me, pray, 

Would ride on a heap of stones all day? 

A day or two longer, and then ‘twas plain 

That all Tom's labor was not fn vain; 

With a heavy load, and with patience, too, 

He had worn a track that was smooth and 
new. 

And, with help trom others, who quickly 
found 

The draught was lighter on smoother 
ground, 

He soon was able to dump his load, 

And trust to others to keep the road. 

— The road from Tully to Hadleytown 

Ts hard and eolid, and well packed down; 

Straight and even, but not too wide, 

With a grassy border on either side. 

*Tis a pleasure to sce, on a market day, 

Of loaded wagons the great display ; 

And I've heard that old Mise Morgan in- 
tends 

To allow free cackle among her hens. 

Then her poultry-yard. Lam sure, will be 

Ina state of delightful eqga-tasy. 


‘Tis good for man, and ‘tis good for hack, 
To makea way out of the beaten track. 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE FUTURE HUSBAND. 
WR . aN 
Mey eN a boy-baby is bern, 
7 “¢ there is great rojoicing ; 


oe Pe the very tone of the voice | 
SIX in making the announce- 
ment, indicates that it is considered 
matter for unusual congratulation. 
Nothing is too good, or good! 
cnough for him, and even the mo- 
ither shares, for a short time, in 
the glory, and is allowed to in-| 
‘dulge her fancies, for the sake of, 
; the man-child she has brought into] 
the world. 
This feeling is exhibited, more; 
‘or less, through life. Rudenegs, ex- 
hibitions of temper, and passionate 
self-will, that would be severely 
punished in a girl, are only signs! 
‘of strength of chnracter, indepen. | 
idence and manliness, ina boy. 
Of course, they early learn to 
|consider their sex as giving them | 
'a great advantage. They sneer at! 
girls and girls’ ways, look upon| 
‘the world as their birthrieht, and! 


men, this idea of superiority is 
not made unpleasantly apparent ; 
strength is understood to be pro- 
tective of others, rather than of it- 
self. The weaker element ia recog- 
nized as the finer, and loyalty to its 
claims upon masculine chivalry, 
tenderness, and devotion, acknowl- 
edged as an indispensable element 
of manly character. 

The lower we go in the social 
scale, the less we find this principle 
known or recognized, and the 
more unkindly and brutally wo. 
men are treated. It is during the 
reign of female sovereigns that 
laboring men in Great Britain and 
elsewhere have sat down to their 
meals alone, as a habit and a right, 
while their wives stood and waited 
upon them. Even now, in thou- 
sands of poor families in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and America, the 
man is expected to eat the lion’s 
share of the food provided, while 
the wife and children pick up what 
they can get. 

All the injustice with which the 
poor man thinks fortune has treated 
him, he, in turn, visits upon his 
wife. To compensate for the sub- 
mission which he is obliged to 
yield abroad, he is a tyrant at 
home, and, knowing no moral or 
intellectual superiority, backs his 
commands with brute force. 

There is nothing so unutterably 
humiliating to a woman as to be 
in subjection to a man with mere 
brute instincts. It is worse than 
poverty, or death, or degradation 
in any other form. It is a living 
death of body and soul. It is slav- 
ery without the name, unthought 
of, unpitied, and thoroughly hope- 
less. No emancipation can come 
to the mis-mated wife; she is bound 
hand and foot, and her fetters are 
stronger than if they were made of 
iron or stecl. 

Comnpelled to act entircly in ac- 
cordance with another will, de- 
prived of power not only over her- 
self, but over her children, seeing 
in them the record of her great 
mistake and miserable life, what 
wonder that she is deprived of hope, 
and looks forward to death alone 
with the anticipation of relief. 

If women knew the destiny in 
store for them, many would shrink 
from marriage as from condemna- 
tion to a life of torture, and the 
larger number prefer a life of inde- 
pendence of their own making, to 
the condition to which subjection 
to an {ignorant and irresponsible 


Then he brought down hie fist in a furci- | Women as the natural subordinates; man reduces them. 


ble way, 
And exclaimed, with an emphasis, “U- 
re-K1" 


to, and dependents upon, men. 
In families where good-breeding 


“Te who rulcth himself is greater 
than he that taketh a city,” said 


When the roads were soft from the heavy and habits of culture and refine-| the divinely-inspired writer; but, ‘i 
ment have produced a feeling of |in the education and training of | own ;/that the happiness of mar. 
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boys, the very opposite to this rule 
is the course observed. The boy 
must be allowed to do as he pleases, 
because he is a boy ; he who is to 
control others must know no re- 
strictions himself. He is amenable 
to no authority; he is a man, the 
lord of creation, and woman was 
made for him, first in the character 
of mother, then sister, then wife. 

It is easy to see how natural 
pride and arrogance is fed by such 
a syratem and such ideas as these. 
An archangel fell before the con- 
templation of his own glory, and 
men born with the presumption of 
superiority, inhaling it with every 
breath they draw, learn to look 
upon everything as subservient to 
their will ; and women being the 
only other creatures endowed in 
like manner with themselves, the 
pleasure is peculiar, and all the 
greater, in subjecting them to their 
authority. 

Mothers can do much to modify 
this innate tendency by careful 
training at home, by making him 
feel the inferiority of physical 
strength to spiritual influences and 
moral power, by cultivating in 
him all that is chivalrous, gener- 
ous, and manty in his nature, by 
teaching him that the male and fe- 
i male forces throughout nature, 
though different, are entirely equal 

and must work in harmony, with- 
out tyranny or subjection on one 
side or the other, to produce the 
best results, 


The mother can make her sons 
not merely courteous and kindly. 
toward women, as toward a child 
or an inferiorp—the time for that 

‘has gone by —but just, willing to 

acknowledge her right to be in- 
terested equally with himself in 
whatever concerns their mutual 
welfare or the happiness of man- 
‘kind at large. 

It is not consideration that wo- 
men want on account of sex; they 
have had that long enough; they 
have had it until it has rendered 
them weak, miserable, and helpless, 
until they have lost the use of their 
own faculties, or forgotten that 
they possessed them — until, in fine, 

ithey have become the dolls or 
drudges which men have considered 
it their interest to make them. 

It isthe business of mothers to 
teach their sons to look upon wo- 
men in a different light, to show 
them that women need not priv- 
ileges but rights, not mere polite. 
ness and gallantry, but justice and 
freedom to act for themselves ; that 
though their natural sphere of life 
and duty is different from that of 
men, it is not inferior, and should 
be no more subjective than his 


ried life springs not from authority 
on one side and obedience on the 
other, but from equality of condi- 
tions, the harmony of taste, feeling 
and sentiment, the willingness to 
exerciso forbearance when it is 
needed, and use judgment rather 
than assert authority. 

The behavior of young men to 
the young women they wish to 
marry is now entirely false and 
deceptive. Educated and thorough. 
ly imbued with ideas of their own 
advantages of sex and position, they 
still go through the form of abso- 
lute devotion to some innocent girl, 
who wonders, and finally believes. 
A reminder of the conditions made, 
the promises uttered, the vows 
sworn under these circumstances, 
after marriage, would only provoke 
a laugh; itis a simple matter of 
custom and etiquette. No one is 
supposed to be such a fool as to be- 
Keve them. 

Probably at the very time the 
farce was enacting, the young man 
was inwardly chafing at the sup- 
posed necessity for such a conces- 
sion to established usages, and 
satisfying himself with the reflec- 
tion that his time would come by- 
and-by. 

It is the business of the mothers 
to make their sons truthful, as well 
upon this as upon every other occa- 
sion in their lives. Perhaps they 
will argue that young women 
would be disappointed, that they 
could not bear the truth. Try 
them. They have to stand it after 
marriage, and you have no right 
to secure to yourself the love of a 
young girl under false pretences. 
Besides, if girls are as anxious to 
marry as they are said to be, they 
will bear some plain speaking, es- 
pecially if it saves them much after 
disappointment. 

It would astonish a young lady, 
undoubtedly, to have a young man 
address her thus: ‘“ Miss B., I wish 
to marry, and prefer you to any 
other young lady of my aequain- 
tance, for several reasons. One of 
these is your gentleness and amia- 
bility. When I am married, I ex- 
pect to be master of my own house, 
and shall not allow anyone, not 
even iny wife, to interfere with my 
ideas of right or wrong, my in- 
terests or my pleasures ; her busi- 
ness will be to carry out my plans 
and see that my will is obeyed. 

“ Another reason is, your fine ap- 
pearance. I think you willdo credit 
to my taste; but you must contrive 
to gratify my desire for elegance in 
dress with as little cost as possible. 

“ Your social position, and that of 
your family, is another inducement. 
At present, I oceupy a hall bedroom 
(or an attic), in an up-town board- 


ing-house. Iam tiredof it. Iwish| sunlight. 


for a house of my own. I suppose 
I shall have to sacrifice something 
— playing billiards, for instance — 
dropping in, as often as I choose, to 
places of public amusement — go- 
ing out frequently to oyster sup 
pers; but I have made up my mind 
to that; and am willing to marry, 
provided I can do the thing cheap.” 

Girls have been so long used to 
the hyperbolical style of address, 
that Iam not certain they would 
take kindly, at first, to this plain 
truth-telling; but, if it is truth, it 
would be only right for them to 
hear it, and if they choose to accept 
the situation, let them. They would 
know exactly what they had to ex- 
pect, and have no one to reproach 
afterward. 

When young men look upon wo- 
men from a different standpoint, 
they will marry from higher mo- 
tives, and find less difficulty in stat- 
ing their case truthfully. 

The first thing a young girl has 
to do, now, after marriage, is to 
get rid of her illusions. She 
thought she had a lover who lived 
only in her smiles, and who would 
be devoted to her every wish. She 
finds she has a husband who takes 
her smiles as a natural right, but 
considers it his own exclusive busi. 
ness to frown; who consults her 
wishes only when they chime with 
his own, and, gratifies his own 
when he likes, without any refer- 
ence to hers. 

If she keeps his house, attends to 
his wardrobe, bears his children, 
takes care of them without giving 
him any trouble, she is considered 
to have some right to board and 
lodging, and a trifle for clothes; 
but she must not rebel, and she 
must never hint that this does not 
satisfy all her longings, all her am- 
bition, all her ideas, or she will be 
sect down as unwifely, unwomanly, 
and all sorts of other horrid things. 

She finds some consolation in 
the grand expressions of some wri- 
ters concerning maternal duty, and 
the maternal function. But it is 
hard to bear these lofty ideas in 
mind during the commonplace and 
constantly recurring operations of 
washing dirty faces, picking up 
dropped playthings, mending torn 
frocks and pants, and supplying 
eternal pieces of bread and butter. 

She wonders if she is wicked for 
wishing to get away, sometimes, 
from the sight and sound of her 
own children, and the cares and 
perplexities of her own house. She 
wishes she could, just once, read 
the morning paper in pence, get up 
from the breakfast-table and go 
down-town like her husband, or 
out into the fresh air and bright 


She feels sure of coming 
back refreshed and invigorated. 

She must not let a sign of this 
weariness escape her, however; the 
same traditions that made the boy 
tyrannical and impatient of control 
make the man selfish and exacting. 
If he is irritable and hateful at 
home, well and good. 
set down to the anxieties of busi- 
ness. He has no duties there. It 
not his part to assist in making it 
pleasant. He comes home, expect- 
ing to find it all serene; if he is 
ruffled, he must be smoothed into 
good-humor. He docs not want to 
be bothered with any housekeeping 
perplexities. Like a tame bear, he 
is to be patted and coaxed and fed 
with sugar, and quictly allowed to 
indulge in a growl when he feels 
like it. 

This is, in too many cases, the hus. 
band of the present. The husband ; 
of the future will be a great im. 


It must be} 


provement upon him. 

He will marry because he truly 
loves and respects some woman; 
believes in her as in the best and 
purest half of himself, and in mar. 
riage, not as a mere question of 
dollars and cents, but as necessary 
to the completion of a life. 

The great fault of this age is, 
that everything is made a mere 
question of money. How much 
will it cost? Willit pay? This is 
the standard to which principles 
and feelings are alike reduced 
Yet the money, so thriftily saved, 
is squandered in the most senseless 
manner. It brings neither beauty 
nor delight to the heart of its pos- 
sensor. 

The husband of the future will 
not ask if it costs more to keep two 
than one. He will consider the 
wants of his own nature, its crav- 
ing for companionship, its love of 
beauty and order, its desire to form 
those ties which, while they break 
down the walls of our selfishness, 
become the sources of our highest 
happiness. 

He will not infringe upon the lib- 
erty that belongs to his wife, any 
more than he would that of his 
neighbor. As queen of the house- 
hold, he will yield her absolute 
supremacy in that department, sub- 
ject only to such suggestions from 
himself as he would receive from 
her in relation to his own affairs. 

To secure all the good of which 
the relation is capable, he will be 
wise in the bestowal of his affection 
and his trust. He will learn to de- 
tect the evidences of moral and 
spiritual loveliness, and place less 
value upon the merely exterior at- | 
tractions which can be so well imi- 
tated by the chemist or the hair- 
dresser. 


May, 


Actuated by higher motives, he 
will no longer be afraid of marry- 
ing a woman “smarter” than him- 
self; but will consider himself 
fortunate in having a wife, reason. 


‘able, intelligent, well-inforiied, one 


capable of exercising judgment and 
managing a household, and, if need 
be, supporting it. 

But, in the future, such women 
will not be had for the asking ; 
men inust deserve them. They 
will have learned that. independ- 
ence achieved by their own exer- 
tions is infinitely better than de- 
pendence or a drudging serfdom, 
which is slavery except the name, 
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“HANGING THE IRON POT.” 


Tits is equivalent in France to 
the English “ house-warming,” and 
it was recently employed to char- 
acterize a magnificent entertain- 
ment, given by a French nobleman, 
to inaugurate his new chatcau, 
which cost five millions of francs. 

Fifty friends were invited to a 
series of fétes, which lasted a 
month, and which were varied 
with every amusement that could 
be devised—balls, concerts, hunts, 
shooting parties, and comédiea de 
salon; horses, dog-carts, chaises, 
gala carriages drawn by six horses, 
musicians on foot and on horseback, 
music in the house, in the grounds, 
in the woods, torchlighting and 
illuminations. The ladies were 
happy queens in a kingdom of 
pleasu¥e, and homage bouquets of 
rare flowers were placed on their 
dressing-tables, and every wish was 
anticipated. A photographer was at- 
tached during the whole month to 
the footsteps of the fifty guests, 
with the commission to reproduce 
them in all kinds of positions, soli- 
tary and in groups, with and with- 
out their dogs and horses; and 
when all was accomplished to com- 
plete satisfaction, the collection of 
photographs was placed in a splen- 
did album, a copy of which was 
presented to cach of the fifty invités 
who had so kindly helped to hang 
the pot in the great Vendome cha- 
teau. 

—_-——_ + oo———_ 


ECHOES. 


Or what hae heaven given ns an equal 
share 9—Air, 

What does a rumor often do when it 
flies *— Lies. 

Which ia the loveliest flower that 
grows 9— Rose. 

Whose children are we apt to think the 
sweetest lowers ?—Oura, 

What in manners is sure to please? 
Ease. 

What will frequently overeeme the 
most austere ?—Tcar, 

What loses its favor when we borrow 
it2—Wits 
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YO-SEMITE, 
(See full page Illustration.) 


HERE the rivers roll in beauty 
By the shadowy forest's side, 
Or, through sunny banks they 
wander, 
As o'er golden eands they glide; 


HERE the Dryads rear their tem- 
ples, 
Fanes which shame all human 
pride, 
‘With whose harps the angels min- 
gle 
In the zephyr's azure tide ; 


HERE the earful echo listens, 
Haunting all the forest wide, 

And repeating to the elfina 
What the weird-world betide; 


HERE the merry streams are danc- 
ing 
Down the mountain's dizzy verge, 
Or in wild and woody cafons, 
Far from ocean's moaning surge: 


HERE the mountains kiss the 
morning, 
In the dreaming of the dawn, 
E’er Aurora lifts her lashes 
From her early orison, 
Or her cheeke with roses mantle 
When the rising king of day 
Fondly folds her to his bosom, 
Onward o'er his orient way: 


HERE the jewel-keeper, Silence, 
Holds in awe a realm supreme, 
Far above the eagle's cyrie 
Far along a world serene ; 
Where are born the golden rivers, 
With the merry crystal streams 
Of the Frost-King’s fairy danghter 
And warm Phebus’ wanton 
beams : 


N the bosom of the forest, 
Up Sierras far away, 
Where the Day-King waits to won- 
der 
At the romance of his sway, 
As he paints the bow of beauty 
On the sheen of silvery spray, 
And yet fain delights to linger 
O’er the Naiad minetrelzy, 
Till the twilight’s purple chambers 
Gleam with golden ‘brotdery : 


HILE the moon embraces even, 

Weaving shadows fancy free, 
Kisses vale and lake elysian, 

; Woor sweet Merced lovingly, 

Dallies long with Wahwahlena, 


Tiesagch and Tocoyae. 


ND the fairy atars of heaven 
Sull are won by mortal fay, 
As they fain do fondly listen 
To the elfin revelry— 


S a vale of heavenly beauty, 
Of the Naiad and the fay, 
Whose “* waters are of diamonde,”” 
Where “the monntains are at 
play," — 
An enchanting vale of Eden, 
Is the great Yo-Semite. 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that riees with ug, our life's etar, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


DirFeRENT Kinps oF MEN.—There are 
four classes of men in the world: first, 
thoee whom everyone would wish to talk 
to, and whom everyone docs talk of; 
these are that emall minority that consti- 
tute the great. Secondly, thoze whom no 
one wishes to talk to, and whom no one 
does talk of; these are the vast majority 
that constitute the little. The third clase 
is made up of those whom cverybody talks 
of, but nobody talks to; these constitute 
the knaves. And the fourth is composed 
of those whom everybody talks to, but 
whom nobody talks of; and these consti- 
tute the fools. 


TRANQUILLITY.—I look upon tranquil- 
lity of mind and patience to contribute as 
much as anything whatever to the curing 
of diseases. On this principle I account 
for the circumetance of animals not labor- 
ing under illness so long as human beings. 
Brutes do not think so much as we do. 
nor vex themselves about futurity; but 
endare their maladies without reflecting 
on them, and recover from them by the 
sole means of temperance and repose. 


THE GooD DO Not COMPREBEND EvIL.— 
Noble souls with difficulty reach the com 
prehension of evil and ingratitude: they 
require bareh lessous before they recog 
nize the extent of human corruption. 
Then, when their education tn this line 
is completed, they rise to an indulgence 
which is the last degrce of contempt. 


Vauvs or Worps.—Learn the value of a 
man's words and expressions, and yon 
know him. Each man has a measure of 
bis own for everything. This he offera 
you, inadvertently, in his worde. He 
who has a euperlative for everything 
wants a measure for the great or small. 


Waat WE most VaLusE.—That which 
we acquire with most difficulty we retain 
the longest, as thoee who have earned a 
fortune are usually more careful of it than 
thove who have inherited one. 


Se.F-DEentaL.—There never did and 
never will exist anything permanently 
noble and excellent in a character which 
was a stranger to the exercixe of resolute 
self-denial. 


Esotism ig an infirmity that perpetual 
ly grows upon a man. till at last he can not 
bear to think of anything but himself, nor 
even to suppose that others do. 


Inpvetry.—A man who gives hie 
children habits of industry provides for 
them better than by giving them a for 
tune. 


VirTUE.—Virtne docs not attract {m- 
itation, unlese the pereon who gives the 
pattern be beloved ag well as cetecmed. 


CurtogtTy.—Trust not him with your 
secrets who, when left alone in your room, 
turns over your papers.— Larater. 


Unsovant Happrngse.—Old stagers 
know that the way to be happy is to give 
up all attempts to be go. 


Activity ie Hable to commit some tn. 
juries; but indolence is sure to dono 
good.— Zimmerman. 


LET no man presume to give advice to 
others that hag not first taken good coun. 
sel to himself. 


Tere is in every human countenance 
either a history or a prophecy. 


As every thread of gold is valuable, so 
is every minute of time. 


AFFECTATION is a greater enemy to the 


face than the emall-pox. 


Earvy Rrsixa.—Always be up at eun- 
rise if yon wish to have golden prospects. 


QUARRELING.—It is more wise to pre- 
vent a quarrel beforehand than to revenge 
it afterward. 


Courace.—A timid person is frightened 
before a danger, a coward during the time. 
and a courageous person afterward.— 
Richter. 


Goon-BreEptng is the art of showing 
men by external signs the internal regard 
which we have for them. It ariecs from 
good sensc, improved by conversing with 
good company. 


Business anp LetsuRE.—The more we 
do the more we can do; the more busy 
we are the more Icisure we have: and it 
is an old maxim, “He hath no leisure 
who doeth no work." 


VENTILATING BEDROoms.—A ehect of 
fincly-perforated zinc, substituted for a 
pane of glase in one of the upper squares 
of a chamber window, is the best and 
cheapest form of ventilator. 


A Mecwanictan has made a pin fora 
neck-tie the head of which fs a very emall 
plece of malachite containing a musical 
box, which plays with marvelone beauty 
a number of modern Italian operatic airs. 


Hiseary and Art (Gui 


“ Oratory.’ — A new work with this 
title haa been issued by S. R. Wells, of 
the Phrenological Journal, which will in- 
terest allwho speak In public, or expect 
todoro. [t cau hardly be called exhaus- 
uve oftheenbject. Such a enbject can not 
be exhausted: but it is full of sugges- 
tions and ideas of creat value to young 
men just enternnge public life and interest 
ing to all; for there is no faculty more 
ueeful, or which can be turned to such 
advantage as that of expressing oneself 
readily and effectively in public. Few 
men are required to make daily use of 
ench a power: but there are hardly any 
hut find occasione for ite exercixe. 

The work includes a * Chairman's 
Guide,” or how to organize and conduct 
public meetings in a parliamentary man. 
ner. 


“ Pen PHoTooRAPHs OF CHARLES DIcK- 
Ens." — These little aketches of Mies 
Kate Ficld have been collected and pub- 
lished In pamphlet form by Lorta, the 
Boston publisher These are like Mies 
Field's notices of Risfori,excecdingly ap- 
preciative. and chiefly interesting from 
the extracts which they give from the 
great author himeclf. What Miss Kate 
Field, or anyone elec, thinks of Aim, ie a 
matter of very little consequence to the 
public. The book ia only 25 cts., how 
ever, and agrecably whiles away an hour 
on a railroad car. 


‘* PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL." —This ex- 
cellent and popular periodical gives, in 
{ts March No., a portrait and eketch of 
Mre. Croly (* Jennic June”). with whose 
name our readers are familiar. 


“ERKKOES FROM Kentecrky.” — This 
latest political satire ls from the eccen 
tric pen of Petroloum V. Naxhy, and has 
been published by Lee & Snerarn of 
Boston, [tis very clover in its way, and. 
to those who like dislocating their jawa in 
tne effort to getover his curiosities of 
epciling, will prove exccedingly amusing. 
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“ DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT."' 


Looking ix “the wrong end of the 
glass"’ don't make -he danger farther off. 


A Cocent Rzascx.—An old Methodist 
preacher, going <o on. of his appoint- 
mente, met an ol. ecquaintance. who was 
one of the magis*.utee ot the county. He 
aeked the minis: +. wy ae didn't do asthe 
Saviour did— ue ar avs. ‘* Because,” 
said the divisc. “the people have taken 
them all to maxe magistrates ot!” 


AcE.—A dandy c <wenty-eix, having 
been termed an “ old Lackelor,”’ appealed 
to an elderly gentlems .o decide whether 
he should be called “c::.” or not, giving 
his age.—** Twenty ¢ix. aaid the elderly 
gentleman; ‘it is owing t how you take 
it. Now, fora man, *13 yonng enough; 
but for a puppy it 18 rataci old."' 


Sr Epwin LannsEen, .h¢ cclebrated 
animal painter and Sydney ‘mith met at 
adinner party. The canon was in one of 
his best humors, and so delighted was 
the painter that he asked nim to sit for 
his picture. to wkich proposition Sydney 
replied. “Te thy servant a dog, ‘hat ho 
ehould do this thing?" 


A Goon Stomacn Requmep —It is re- 
lated that a clerk of a rural church in 
England recently made the jollowing 
announcement to the congregation :— 
* You are desired to attend a mecting in 
the vestry. at four o'clock. to consider on 
the means of ‘eating the church. and other 
matters."’ 


TakING tw at nis Worp.—A bachelor 
sea-captain, who was remarking the other 
day that he wanted a good chicf officer, 
was promptly informed by a young lady 
present that ehe had no objection to he 
hus first mate. [le took the hint—and the 
lady. 


Waat ts your AGE ?—An old gentleman 
who has dal:bicd alt his life in statistics 
says he hever heard of bat one woman 
who insered her hfe. He acconnta for 
this by the singular fact of one of the 
questions being + What is your ase?” 


AT a recent railroad celebration. the 
following sentiment was viven: * Our 
| mothers—the only faithful tenders who 
never misplaced a awiteh.”” 

) Tpteness is hard work foe those who 
| are not used to {t, and dult work for those 
who are, 


Wrat word will make you sick if you 
Icave one of the letters out ?—Music. 

Whar is that which is fill of holes, and 
yet holds water?—A fponce. 
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BULLETIN OF FASHIONS 
FOR THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


oP 
1868. 
_Ovr mammoth BCuLetin oF Fasuions, 
for the spring and summer of 1868, has 


_ been received with great approbation, 


the presa and our patrons cordially in 
dorsing our improvement. 

The mammoth shect contains correct 
juvenile as wel as adult costumes, mag 
nificently colored in the highcet etyle of 
art.and presents, in the grouping and 
general design, a charming and artistic 
picture, as well ag a faithful representa 
tion of upward of seventy modes of real 
costumes. 

Very full and accurate descriptions ac 
company the plate, also many sugyzes- 
vions, directions, and much information 
valuable to dresemakers, and ladicx 
generally. The price has not been in 
creased, and }s only $2.50 for the whole. 
imeluding ten full-eized patterns of the 
novelties of the season. 

Orders wil: be received addressed to 
Madame Demorest, 473 Broadway. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


NovE ty seems to have exhaust. 
ed itself in efforts for the Great Ex- 
hibition. At any rate, we have seen 
nothing since, in the way of manu 
factured fabrics, that attracts our 
attention on that score. Writers 
at a loss for a paragraph, turn up. 
every once in a while, with a won 
derful discovery of a new color or a 
new name, which are, after all, usu 
ally very old, and did not amount 
to anything when they were new 
But if, by some remarkable trans 
formation, they should find them 
selves compelled to tell the truth 
they would confess that, this season. 
there isa complete dearth of novelty | 
in dress materials, that the stocks | 
are smallin the choicer lines ot 
goods, and the freshness of appear 
ance altogether due to the great 
changes which have recently takeu , \ 


int 
of street costumes 
The various shades of ste el-color 
and steel effects 
be the for spring and 
early summer wear Steel colored 
silks. and steel colored chen 


inly not new, but 


seem to 


gene rally 
great rage 


poplins are, certa 
they are always clean, fresh Jooking 
and attractiv 

3esides these there are fine-striped 
changeable silks, “ chameleons, 
which look as if composed only of 
two colors, but. in reality contain 
four, and are, from a necessity of 
their manufacture, always admira 
ble in quality, the most durable. as 
well as the prettiest of silk dress 
goods. 

And, higher still in the range. 
we come to the ‘“ Pompadours,” 
thick, black rep silks, with a satin 
surface braided thickly with sinall, 
old-fashioned designs in chintz col 
ors, or the plain faidles, in the love 
liest shades of Jemon and tea-rose, 
the last being the latest, most dis 
tinguished, and most desirable of 
colors. at the present moment. 

For suits, there is nothing 80 
much admired asthe fine chene silks, 
and other less expensive goods in 
the same style. 

The best quality of chene silks 
can be obtained for $2.50 per yard 
and a large quantity is not required 
for a gored dress, and cape @ la Maric 
Antoinette; 80 that the most ele- 
cant suit need not be expensive 

The fashionable method of trim. 
ming them is with narrow frills, 
cross-cut bound with the same, and 
headed with satin rouleauz of the 
same shade. 

Chene poplins and other Icas ex- 
pensive materials may be made up 
with capes, but are generally ac- 
companied by sacs or paletots, as 
being less fanciful and better suited 
to solid or simple material. Nar. 
row folds of silk or satin are still in 
vogue for trimming. but they are 
used less in contrasting coiors than 
in the golor of the material they are 
used to ornament, or in the pre- 
vaiiing tint which a chene or 
speckled groundwork represents. 

Costumes in two coiors are, how 
ever, very fashionably worn, the 
underskirt or dress being. fre- 
[quertiy, of some striped material, 
j and the upper dress of the contrast- 
ing coior 


A charming costume, for e 


ple, is composed of an underskirt 
striped in lavender and white, 
an upper dress of lavender silk 

Another has a skirt striped 
white, with an 


black and upper 


xam-(@ 


with / 


7. 


dress of blue silk, trimmed with Ay 


leaves bound with white. 
The bonnet i 3 mad 
uy with the 
ry little difference : 
only a general tendency tb Ton | 
elevation. 

Late styles of spring and sum 
mer chips are speckled in black and 
white, and trimmed with gray satin 
gray leaves frosted with crystal. 
and “ mantilles”’ of frosted tulle. 

Frosted tulle is quite a novelty. 
and must not be confounded with 
dotted tulle; it is much more ef 
fective. 

Tulle and lace are now made in 


all colors, and their beauty is) 


greatly heightened by this charin- 
ing crystallization. 

Pale buff and lemon-color are the 
fashionable shades for gloves, fin 
ished upon the long wrists with a 
narrow welting of black or white 
kid, and ornamented with eight 
fine gold studs and crimped tassels. 

Vails are cut with rounded ends 
which tie behind, under the chig- 
non 

Very fine striped linens, at a dol 
lar per yard, are the newest and 
prettiest goods for summer morn- 
ing wear. Pigues, percales and 
cambrics are, of course, worn as 
much as ever. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


WaLkina-DrEss_ consisting of 
suit of light speckled French pop- 
lin, trimmed with bands of silk uni- 


form in color, and stitched on 
with a heavy ornamental stitch. 
Agate buttons. Upper skirt fes- 
tooned with bands of silk, over the 
underskirt. Short, half-fitting pale- 
tot has a small hood lined with 
silk, but no sash. 


WaLxkinG-DrEss composed of 
Polanaise of black silk, over a blue 
silk skirt, trimmed with three nar. 
row frills, headed with blue satin. 
Instead of loops, the sash has a 
rosette of real lace at the back, and 
the ends are trimmed with lace. 
The sleeves and the small 7ecers 


at the throat are only finished with 
a thick cord 


Morntxc Dress of white pigue, 
gored plain, and braided in o small 


‘| fine pattern down each seam, with 


black. Belt embroidered to match. 

Mornixa Dress composed of 
white India muslin, made full, and 
completed by a small hood lined 
with violet silk, and finished with 
tassels to match. The belt and sash 
ends are lined with violet silk, the 
ends cdged with Valenciennes lace, 
and a rosette of violet silk ornaments 
the belt at the back, instead of loops 
The sleeves are made with two 
straight puffs, and a frill of Valen. 
ciennes lace. 


Couxtry Mornxinc Dress of 
figured pique, gored plain, cut with 
a moderate train, and trimmed with 
white washing braid, in the Greek 
pattern. Plain coat sleeves braided 
across the shoulders and at the 
wrists to match. 


Country Watxina-Dress of 
Spanish linen, consisting of skirt 
and little sac, and stitched in twist, 
the color of the linen. The only 
ornaments to this simple yet most 
useful costume are large pearl 
buttons. 


DINNER AKD Eventne Dress. 
Princesse robe cut very low, of 
plain jfaille, the color known as 
“tea-rose.” Over this a Princesse 
robe of black lace, and, covering 
the neck, a Afurie Antoinette scarf 
of black lace, tied at the back with 
long ends. A rosette of the silk 
made in leaves bound with satin, 
fastens the sash at the back, in- 
stead of a knot. 


A Bripat Rone of the newest 
style is made in precisely the same 
way, only the silk for the slip is 
white and corded, and the over- 
dress and scarf of the finest white 
Llama lace. The rosette which 
ornaments the ends of the scarf be- 
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hind is made of leaves bound with 
white satin. 


An Evextna Dress, for opera 
wear, is composed of a tunic of 
mauve silk, cut low and square in 
tho neck, square and short in the 
front of the skirt, and very deep 
behind. The underskirt is of tar- 
latan, or any white, thin material, 
covered with small frills or flounces. 
The tunic is trimmed with a ruch- 
ing of this tarlatan, through the 
center of which runs a row of pear! 
beads. 

A rather simple, yet very pretty 
evening dress, consists of a bluc 
silk slip, gored plain, and cut low; 
over it a dress of white organdie 
muslin, flounced round the bottom, 
and looped up at the sides with 
bouquets of pink roses. Round the 
top of the body is a vine of small 
half-blown roses, and from the 
shoulders descends a wide scarf 
which is looped low upon the skirt 
as arash, the ends where it crosses 
fastened with a bunch of roses. 


———e ee 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNET PLATE. 


(See full page Illustration.) 


No. 1.—Bonnet of pearl-colored 
tulle with a Marie Stuart coronet 
in jet and gold filagree; fan of 
tulle over silk across the back. 
Pearl-colored embroidered tulle 
curtain and scarfs caught together 
in front with a jeweled dragon-fly. 
Dress of pearl-colored taffetus, walk- 
ing length; skirt and sleeves 
trimmed with straight embroidered 
bands; low corsage. Overdress of 
blue silk; open, sleeveless body, 
laced with blue cord and faced 
with blue satin; large cut jcts are 
set across the pearl-colored waist 
above the lacing, over the shoul- 
ders and upon each side of the 
front; pockets and edge of skirt 


- bordered with satin points and jets. 


No. 2.—Black Neapolitan straw 
bonnet, double front ornamented 
with violets; a ribbon scarf is laid 
lightly across the top, fastened with 
a pearl leaf, and descends into ties. 
Scarf of diamond tulle attached 
with violets over the chignon. 


No. 8.—This bonnet is a back 
view of No. 1. The figure is at- 
tired in a high black lace fichu 
sprinkled with jet embroidery. This 
is very pretty for matinée or opera 
costume, worn over a light-colored 
dress. 


No. 4.—Coiffure Cecelia. Front 
hair waved over two rolls, chignon 
of puffs with one or a cluster of 
three curls falling over it from the 
top ; 8 vine of leaves in Metternich 
green frosted with diamond dust, 
and small clusters of fox grapes are 


adjusted with a group at the part- 
ing on the forehead, and carried 
back with long narrow ties of vel- 
vet ribbon. Dress of white mohair 
cat in Princesse style ; three folds 
of Metternich green satin around 
the skirt ; low neck, with a fichu 
satin-trimmed, and caught in front 
with a cluster of leaves, Sash ends 
attached with vines. 


No. 5.—Bonnet of white chip 
with a ruching of Bismarck silk 
across the back, rich ruchings 
grouped on the tip, and a cluster 
of scarlet fuchsias at the side ; cor- 
onet front with bandeau of gold fila- 
gree. Scarfs of diamond tulle the 
color of the trimming. Gabriclle 
robe of Bismarck silk ornamented 
with cross-cut folds of satin and 
guipure lace. 


No. 6.—Coiffure Mariette ; a long 
roll, puff or twist encircled with 
Grecian braid, front hair in two 
puffs each side of the parting, and 
running parallel with it. 


No. 7.—Round hat of fine Milan 
braid trimmed across one side of 
the crown with large loops of pur- 
ple satin ; tab edged with inch-wide 
fancy fringe ; a pearl ornament in 
front, satin twisted loosely around 
the reverse side. Marie Stuart robe 
of purple Irish poplin ; recers front 
faced with white satin ; lace chemis- 
ette, coat sleeves slashed at the top 
and wrist, the opening filled in 
with white satin ; body closed with 
Roman pearl buttons. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE FOR MAY. 


Fic. 1.— Walking -costume of 
pearl-gray taffetas; dress finished 
at the bottom with a deep rolante 
and platted satin heading; shoul- 
ders ornamented with braids de- 
scending toa point upon both sides ; 
overskirt open in front, lending the 
effect of a pelisse; belt with sash 
ends adjusted through silver rings. 
Bonnet of silk trimmed with blonde 
and frosted leaves. 


Fic. 2.—Dinner dress of white 
Llama cloth with white and Bis- 
marck satin trimmings; ruffles of 
Llama cloth across the front of skirt 
and one in berthe shape upon the 
body ; a fold of satin descends the 
seams of the front width and con- 
tinues around the train, headed 
with embroidered dots or small 
covered buttons ; sash separate and 
joined with a bow of leaves. 


Fie. 8.—Young lady’s afternoon 
toilet. Violet silk, flounce at the 


bottom of the skirt gathered under 
& narrow band of velvet; three 
straight rows below, like tho cuffs 
of the sleeves; gored overdress or- 


namented with black and white 
Cluny velvet and jet nail-heads. 


Fia. 4.—Walking-dress of dove- 
colored taffetas ; narrow pinked-out 
ruffles nearly half way up the skirt, 
above which a broad fold of Bis- 
marck silk ; seams covered with the 
same and pointed uprights between ; 
belt with rosettes in front ; shoulders 
and sleeves to correspond. Bis- 
marck boots. Gray straw hat, witha 
scarf of diamond tulle loosely knot- 
ted in the back. 


Fie. 5.—Suit of green mosaic 
cloth, with parallel rows of darker 
velvet descending from green 
bronze medallions in large curves 
around the skirt ; back of sack sim- 
ilar; in front the trimming turns 
downward and follows the direction 
of the edge of the garment. Bon- 
net of white chip with crape ties 
and bandeau of convolyuluses. 


oo—_—_——. 
DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES 
FOR MAY. 

(See full page Illustration.) 


Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of Metter 
nich green poult de avie, trimmed 
with black silk arranged in two 
ruffies scolloped deep upon the 
lower edge, and bound with black 
satin; they are headed by a satin 
piping ; one row of trimming pass- 
es straight around the bottom of 
the skirt; the second ascends at 
each side to a square point, with a 
curved section below, forming a 
continuation line across the space ; 
the body is cut out pointed in front, 
and filledin with a silk vest ribbed 
with satin ; a thick piping is set in 
the seam between the sleeve and 
shoulder; belt with sash. 


Fic. 2.—Evening dress of pink 
grenadine made over pink glace. 
The skirt is gored and hung plain, 
with the exception of a rich full- 
ness in the back produced by 
French gathers ; a ruffle of grena- 
dine headed with a satin platting is 
arranged in curves around the front 
and sides of the lower part of the 
skirt; across tho back it follows 
the direction of the train. A very 
wide sash is described upon the 
sides with ruffles and platting. 
Low square-necked body with a 
ruffle defining the shoulders. Full 
underwaist with puffed sleeves. 


Fig. 3.—In-door dress of black 
silk, ornamented with rich prairie- 
green satin gimp, which describes 
two large ovals upon each side of 
the skirt, having jet dragon-flies 
upon the crossings. Plain body 
elaborately decorated with gimp; 
the design upon the front is simi- 
lar to that upon the back, except 
that it only descends to the bust, 
defining a berthe shape. 


Fia. 4.—Fawn-colored poplin; 
skirt very full in the back, and 
plain body, flowing sleeve. The 
trimming consists uf wide jet passe- 
menterte ascending tho front en 
tablier, the ends terminating with 
large handsome ornaments. 
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SPRING OPENINGS OF FASHION. 


THE opening of the present sea- 
son derived additional interest from 
the delightful weather, which 
formed so complete a contrast to the 
usual experience of the carly spring 
season in our climate. The streets, 
even in March, were thronged with 
city buyers, who generally do not 
emerge from their velvets and furs 
until April sunshine holds forth a 
promise of May. 

_ This apring, however, like last 
winter, was decidedly exceptional, 
and will atone for some of the short- 
comings or long-comings of its” 
predecessors. 

The second of March, the occasion 
of our firat opening, was successful, 
in spite of the heavy storm which 
ushered in the month ; but the sec- 
ond general opening, on tlic twenty- 
second of March, was more fortunate 
in point of weather, and we were 
therefore visited both at 473 and 
838 Broadway by a continual 
stream of persons from at home 
and abroad, anxious to seo for 
themselves what fashion had in 
store for them, for the spring and 
summer of 1868. 

The beauty and accuracy of the 
materials wo use in making up 
models for ladies’ and children’s 
dresses, the varicty of colors, gar- 
ments, and costumes, make quite a 
brilliant spectacle, particularly to 
an unaccustomed eye. Many of our 
friends expressed to us the extreme 
pleasure they experienced in thus 
witnessing the results of taste and 
enterprise ; and we cordially invite 
our distant readers tocall upon us 
whenever business or pleasure shall 
bring them to our busy city. 

Among the models which at- 
tracted the most attention was the 
new Grande Duchesse polinse ; the 
costume @ la Marie Antoinctte; the 
mantilla Royale ; and the Dauphin 
suit for boys. 

The fashion article of the Duily 
Times had the following descrip- 
tion of these new styles: 

“Among the new styles displayed 
by Mme. Demorest, we noticed, par- 
rmoking de- 
partment, the ‘Pompadour’ cos- 
tume and Marie Antoinette morn- 
Ing toilet; and among the paper 
models, the mantilla Royale, an 
entirely new combination of tho 
fichu and mantle) and the ‘Daou 
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phin’ suit, a handsome costume for 
boys of ten or twelve years. 

“The ‘Pompadour’ costume is 
composed of a gored and trained 
dress of rich jfuille, embroidered 
with gold dots, very thickly, upon 
a black ground. The skirt is per- 
fectly plain, but gathered full be- 
hind, sv as to forma queue train. 
The upper part of the body and the 
top of the coat sleeves are full, and 


. divided into putfing by lines of fine 


gold cord, forming the Henry HI. 
corsage. The gored tunic, with 
square bodice cut in one with the 
skirt, is of black gauze bordered 
with gold fringe, and is looped up 
at the side with rosettus of black 
lace, with gold cord tassels pendant 
from the center. This costume has 
remarkable style and elegance. 

The morning dress @ la Marie 
Antvinette is composed of a fine 
striped chene silk, lavender and 
white. The skirt is gored and cut 
long, but is separate from the body, 
and has some plaits over the hips 
as well as fullness at the back. 
The body is high and plain, the 
sleeves half long and composed of 
a number of small frills bound with 
plain lavender silk. Theso frills 
aro the feature, and a very pretty 
feature, of the dress. There are fif- 
teen upon the skirt, placed close to- 
gether, and five upon the smal] 
Marie Antoinette fichu, which 
crosses upon the breast, ties behind, 
and completes the dress. All the 
frills are bound with lavender silk 
upon the edge, and put on with a 
cord and vory little fullness. 

“The mantilla ‘Royale’ is a 
dressy garment, only suited for 
wear over a trained skirt. It is 
made in heavy black silk, and con- 
sists of a mantle back cut up over 
the shoulders so as to form a peler- 
ine cape, which terminates in long, 
rounded tab ends. A handsome 
sash ties in the mantle at the back, 


and the entire garment may be 


trimmed more or less elaborately 
with lace or fringe, and satin folds 
or gimp. 

“The ‘Dauphin’ suit is made in 
gray cassimere cloth or Scotch 
tweed. It consists of knickerbock- 
er trowsers made full and gathered 
into a band below the knee, a vest 
which buttons in front, and a jacket 
cut straight, rather long, and with 
square pockets, or with flaps that 
simulate pockets, turned over below 
the line of the waist. The jacket 
has a narrow collar, and buttons 
over oniy at tne throat. aA bind- 
ing of silk and agate buttons are 
the only ornaments. A ‘Grecian’ 
cape is attached to the suit to take 
the place of overcoats, and can be 
worn or removed at pleasure.” 
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BONNETS FOR MAY. 


BoNNETs have reached their 
smallest dimensions, and now there 
is an idea of doing away with them 
altogether. On the principle that 
extremes meet, the next thing we 
may expect is a return to the pre- 
posterous head-gear of forty years 
ago—the tunnel bonnets, which, it 
was said, required a speaking- 
trumpet at one end to reach a wo- 
man’s ear at the other. 

The proposed substitute for a 
bonnet at present, however, is a 
lace coigure. The coifure mantille, 
which has already made its appear- 
ance, is sometimes worn at the 
opera, and will probably be worn 
largely at the inland watering: 
places, where bonnets, for the 
purposes of the promenade, have 
always been at a discount. 

The graceful arrangement of the 
new coiffure mantille depends much 
npon the taste of the wearer. The 
prettiest method is to festoon it to 
the braids with handsome pins, 
draw it back from one side of the 
face, and ornament it high on the 
side, above the right temple, with a 
large pink rose and bude, leaving 
the other side free to be drawn over 
the face as a vail, in the Spanish 
fashion. 

This coiffure mantille, which is 
not at all likely to be anything 
more than a very exceptional ca- 
price, is but the natural develop- 
ment of the mantile bounct, one 
of the principal novelties of this 
season, the vail of which is a much 
more important affair than the bon- 
net itself. This is nothing more 
than a very small Fanchon of crape 
or silk, covered with folds of tulle, 
plain or frosted, with a vail of the 
tulle attached to the back, descend- 
ing low, and forming in the front a 
drapery or second strings, which are 
fastened with an ornament similar 
to those upon the bonnet. 

Nearly all the bonnets of the 
season have lace falls, or a scarf of 
lace attached, which is catried to 
the front, and forms second strings, 
the first consisting simply of nar- 
row ties. This has been done to a 
great extent during the past win- 
ter, and forms a graceful addition 
to the small bonnets, which require 
somie sort of drapery to shorten the 
apparent length between the chin 
and the top of the head. 

The “baby” bonnet, which is 
simply composed of a “cap,” or, as 
it is sometimes called, “soft” crown, 
and small brim, turned back a 
little from the sides, has had a 
great success, and is really a very 
pretty design, The crown is al- 
ways composed of thin material, 
and is sometimes raised into a sort 
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of puff, which is very stylish, and 
from which a fall of lace, open in 
the center, descends upon the sides 
of the chignon, and is carried to 
the front, where the ends form 
wide lace strings. The brim is 
generally made of silk, although it 
may very properly be composed of 
the same material as the crown. 

The “ diadem” or “tiara,” as the 
raised coronct front is indifferently 
called, orginally belonged to the 
“Trianon” bonnet, but it is now 
looked upon simply as an ornament, 
and is attached to the front of any 
design, at the pleasure of the mil- 
liner or the wearer. 

The “ Trianon” is a very stylish 
chupeau, Being a last winter's de- 
sign, it is made in straw as well as 
in silk and lace, and is generally 
trimmed with barbes of lace of the 
same color, and gilt and stecl or- 
naments. 

A very stylish bonnet is of black 
lace, with a chain trimming of 
steel and gold. Bandeau of black 
lace, ornamented with gilt and 
stec]l butterfly. Narrow ties, and 
wide strings of black lace, fastened 
also with a buttertly. 

A charming baby bonnet is made 
of white frosted tulle over white 
crape. It is trimmed with white 
blonde, a fringe of delicate white 
feathers with frosted tips, and a 
spray of strawberry-leaves in gold 
and green enamel. 

A mantille bonnet is of the new 
yellow-green tulle (‘mandarin ”’) 
over green silk. Itis trimmed with 
crapo wheat frosted, and placed up- 
right on the brim, which is raised 
asadiadem, The wheat has crys- 
tal pendants. 

A Grande Duchesse hat is turned 
up at the side with a rosette of 
black lace, in the center of which is 
an ornament composed of green 
Brazilian bugs, mounted in gold. 
A scarf of black lace, with one 
wide end floating at the back, 
edged with fringe and fastened 
with pins, the heads to which are 
enameled bugs, and which are held 
together by slender gold chains. 
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NEW CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS. 


ALTHOUGH suits and complete 
costumes are becoming more and 
more the vogue for street wear, 
there are a number of new designs 
for cloaks and mantillas, which 
have had a great success, and which 
are adapted to those occasions 
upon which more dressy and cere- 
monious toilets are required. 

One of these is the pelisse Grande 
Duchesse, of rich black silk and lace, 


otherwige, and the mantilla Royale, 


an elegant garment, part mantle, 
part jichu, which is also made of 
silk, and trimmed with lace or 
fringe, and can be worn with any 
dress. 

The new silk pelisse is consider- 
ably longer than the sacs and pale- 
totu lately worn, but it is a very 
graceful garment, and so becoming 
toalmosteveryone as to find univer- 
sal favor. The front crosses upon the 
breast to the left side, and the body 
is trimmed with lace to form bre- 
telles. The skirt is rounded up at 
the side, displaying the side trim- 
mings upon the skirt, and is fin- 
ished with folds of satin and jet, 
matching the heading to the lace 
trimming upon the body. The 
sash is also trimmed with lace, and 
finished with a rosette of lace in- 
stead of loops. 

Many of the spring outside gar- 
ments are crossed over the breast, 
and fastened upon the left side, 
sometimes extending in a diagonal 
to the bottom of the skirt, some- 
times only as far as the waist, the 
opening being straight or scolloped 
out from that point. 

Shorter sacs and paletots are not 
entirely done away with, but they 
are reserved for the plaincst walk- 
ing-suits, and are nearly always 
turned back en revere from the 
throat. 


A new Talma or “Scotch cape” is 
fashionable this spring, and is 
found extremely useful. It is em- 
ployed to throw over suits made of 
a somewhat light fabric, and which 
are therefore found cool upon a 
damp or chilly day. The Talma, 
which is made without lining, is 
no encumbrance; if the sun should 
come out, it can be thrown over 
the arm, and is a picturesque, ra- 
ther than a disagreeable-looking 
object. We recommend them to 
summer tourists. 

Speaking of summer reminds us 
of the Spanish linen and “China 
cloth” for country and sea side walk- 
ing-suits, both of which are very 
fashionable. They can be made 
up plain, simply trimmed, and are 
prettiest worn with “baby” bon- 
nets made of white muslin, and 
trimmed with blue ribbon and wild 
roses. Of course there is little var- 
jety in color in these goods. They 
are only manufactured in light 
stone-color and buff. 

Pelerine capes with tabs are worn 
en suite, and the old-fashioned 
mantelets, both high and low 
necked. 


The low-necked tmantelets sre 
very pretty in silk, trimmed with 


| a number of little frills of the same 
which can be worn en suite or! 


material, 
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RapiaTeD Set.—Brooch and ear-drops 
composed of rubies and diamonds in gold 
settings, a large octagon ruby forming 
the centers ; each alternate ray has eleven 
diamonds. There are three pendant 
rubies to each piece. From the establish- 
ment of C. A. Stevens & Co., Union 
Square, New York. 


Byou Watcu.—Elegantly chased gold 
and enamel, enriched with diamonds. 
Price three hundred dollars. Our engrav- 
ing is the full size of the jewel. From 
the establishment of Ball, Black & Co., 
Broadway, New York. 
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Bryou Watcu.—We have engraved this 
beautiful little novelty its full size ; the 
case is composed of chased gold and glass. 
Price two hundred and fifty dollars, From 
the establishment of Ball, Black & Co., 
Broadway, New York. 
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NEW BONNET TRIMMINGS. 


Straw trimmings are less used 
for bonnets than they have been for 
some years past. There are some 
very pretty styles, however, in 
Etruscan straw, so called from its 
deep color, which deserve atten- 
tion. 


Some of these form beautiful 
fringes, some fan-shaped ornaments, 
and others buttons, cord and tas- 
sels, or lace, in barbes or medallions. 


Straw lace, or straw-colored lace 
in guipure patterns, is used most 
effectively upon fluted crape or silk 
bonnets. It divides the fullness 
into puffings, and transforms the 
narrow standing brim into an orna- 
mental coronet. 


Cut steel and the new combina- 
tion of gilt and steel are very bril- 
liant as diadems, bandeauz, and 
other ornaments ; but, if of fine qual- 
ity, they are very costly, and, if not 
of fine quality, they tarnish easily, 
and are not worth buying at all. 


The flower trimmings we con- 
sider best adapted to the season, 
and they are now produced in such 
wonderful variety, and so faithfully 
copied: from nature, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to rival them in 
beauty and attractiveness. 


Lilies of the valley, and other 
small white flowers, are favorites 
this season, and also natural grasses, 
wreaths, and cordons of the tea-rose, 
with buds and leaves, and some 
pretty weeds arranged in a most 
artistic manner. 


In addition to the accuracy of the 
design, which is now necessary 
even in the making of common 
flowers, the work of making has 
been greatly increased by the 
modern art of adding bugs, fire- 
flies, frosting, the appearance of 
snow, and other natural phe- 
nomena, to the leaves, and the 
hearts of the flowers. We do not 
know that the beauty is increased 
by these extra adornments, but 
they are very popular. 


Colored blondes and laces, colored 
tulles, plain and frosted, are among 
the valuable additions to the milli- 
ner’s repertoire. The frosted tulles 
make beautiful dress and evening 
bonnets, and the colored laces are 
invaluable in assisting to preserve 
that harmony and completeness of 
tint which is now considered so 
desirable. 


Tue Auice.—French hat of fine 
black Milan, ornamented with a jet cres- 
cent comb in the back. Appending is a 
double lace scarf, knotted soft, and fringed 
with two rows of silk. Tastefully ar- 
ranged are rosebuds and flowers at the 
side, 


Tue Lorra.—A beautiful Swiss de- 
sign, low crown, of a narrow brim with 
a drooping roll. A band of green satin 
forms also a piping to the brim; this 
band has an attachment of straw cord 
and leaves, which, together with a scarf 
of green satin, and a simple arrangement 
of wheat with the satin folds at the side, 
give grace and beauty to the whole. 


Tre Diapem is a new and beantiful 
design of turban, the band sloping from 
the full height in front toa graceful di- 
mension in the back. Itis of fine leg- 
horn, and trimmed with purple velvet 
and straw-colored crape, interwoven for 
a band, decked with a white ostrich tip, 
and purple velyct pendants, 
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Tue Mary Stewart.—A drab Milan. 
Low, sloping crown, pointed over the 
forehead and looping down close at the 
sides. A cluster of drab wheat in front, 
and a grouping of rosebuds, with drab 
satin ribbon strings, bowed at the top- 
sides, renders this hat a feature of great 
admiration. 


Tne Gem is a round turban of white 
pamilla braid; the brim is flanging at 
the upper edge, and piped with velvet. 
A fluting of satin, inserted between the 
velvet binding and piping, forms a beauti- 
fully new and novel feature. Depending 
at the side is the original tulip feather. 

These hats are from the establishments 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square and 
409 Broadway, New York. 
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NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


Tue invention of Llama lace, or dentelle 
des modes, a8 it is sometimes called, has 
given anew impetus to the manufacture 
and demand for this exquisite fabric. 

Among the latest novelties are prin- 
cesse robes in black, and white Llama 
lace, of wonderful fineness, The skirts, 
in a variety of beautiful and graceful pat- 
terns, are made to fit over gored and 
trained dresses. The body is separate 
from the waist, low, and designed with 
the exceeding tact and grace, which makes 
everything fit that comes from France. 
The price is one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

Another novelty isa coiffure in lace, 
which forms a Spanish mantille. Itisa 
charming little accessory to a summer 
evening toilet. 

The Marie Antoinette scarfs are now im- 
ported in thread and Llama lace, beauti- 
ful sashes in point applique, and jackets 
or basques in a variety of laces and 
patterns as well as prices. 

A visit to A. T. Stewart's will be well 
repaid by an inspection of their late and 
charming articles of taste and luxury. 
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VAILS. 
Back vails, close-fitting, and with eye- 
browssworked on them, are the latest 
ecéentricityyin that tine, 
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BALL DRESS IN PARIS. 


THE prettiest woman in the room 
was a lady of a noble Hungarian 
family, fair, with that dark brown 
reddish hair which is just going to 
begin to be golden, but never shines 
out. I will tell you how she was | 
dressed in my imperfect mode dic- | 
tion. Pale oval face, heavy eye- | 
brows, bright bronze eyes. Small 
festoons of hair over the brow, im- 
prisoned by a golden metal band. 
A rose over the left ear. Let us go 
round behind a “Bismarck chignon.” | 
A mass of twisted hair, in a sort of 
Laocoén agony, was decorated with 
small insects (of course I don’t mean 
anything impossible), glittering, 
gem-like beetles, from the Brazils. | 
Three very long curls hung from | 
the imposing mass, and could be 
worn before or behind, and made 
to perform, as I witnessed, all sorts 
of coquettish tricks. I learned later 
from a spiteful old lady that the | 
whole of this great art-hair triumph 
was stuck on in a mass, and “done | 
ina minute.” It is very beautiful, 
thought I, as I gazed at the lady’s 
back; true or false, it moves the 
heart and pleases the imagination. 
Now for the dress. Well, there is 
nothing to describe till you get 
very nearly down to the waist. A 
pretty bit of lace on a band wanders 
over the shoulder; the back is bare, 
very low down, and more of the 
bust is seen than even the last 
year’s fashions permitted. Imagine 
an extinguisher’s top cut off and 
placed immediately under the arms 
of a lady; imagine it pale-green 
with a gold fringe. Keep on ima- 
gining, please, and picture that 
from the bottom of the extinguisher 
there spreads a most spacious white 
gauzy robe with a train, all ¢ullc 
dWlusion—so full of small puffs, and 
so wide, spreading and producing 
in action a faint silvery rustle. How 
it is supported, whether by crino- 
line, or some new inflatiug material, 
who can ever tell? As a great phi- 
losopher has said: “The wisest 
know little about women.” Now 
this is a toilet, or, as they are now 
called, costume, which has to be 
navigated about the room. The 
train will get into all sorts of comic 
positions if not properly ruddered. 
To bring one of these dresses safe 
into sofa port is a work of skill and 
daring. 
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A MORTGAGE ON THE CHILD. 


Dr. Y. on one occasion received no 
fee for marrying a parsimonious couple, 
and, mecting them scveral months after at 
8 social gathering, took up their baby, and 
exclaimed: ‘*I believe I have a mortgage 
on this child!" Baby's papa, rather than 
have au explanation before the company, 
quietly handed over an X. 


MAUD DREss. 

Home afternoon toilet: dress of fine slate-colored alpaca, plain body and gored 
skirt, moderately long in the back. It istrimmed with mauve velvet or ribbon an 
inch wide and large frosted silver buttons ; flowing sleeves, scolloped at the bottom 
and bound. Embroidered set, collar, sleeves and handkerchief; silver filagree orna- 
ments. A mauve band and bow around the chignon. 


VINCENZA DRESS. 


Dinner costume: a medium shade of blue “ birdseye” (qffetae, ornamented with 
ovals and raffles of black eatin set on with narrow blue eatin gimp and the rich 
passementerte buttons now in vogue. These figures descend each side of the skirt 
and surround the lower part of the back; front plain; one upon the hanging slecve 
and on the shoulder like an epaulet ; walst plain. 
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ADRIENNE DRESS. 


PEARL-COLORED silk poplin with trained skirt and low ; the front, sleeves and 
neck are ornamented with narrow cross-cut folds of Mexican blue silk stitched 
through the center, across the ends, shoulders, and curved section describing an 
apron; thick tasseled blue silk fringe with pearl heading. 


MARSIGNY DRESS. 


Bismarck faille underskirt, encircled with a vine of Ieaves in the same material 
bound with satin. Princesse overdress, fastened in the back; the front is cut in one 
jiece ; the aide and back widthe are ect on tull in French there with a sash cover- 
ng the joining inserted at the seams, the wide ends being finished with knotted 
fringe ; a ribbed gatin piping forma upon the body, back and front, descends 
the skirt, festooning it at the bottom, and terminating in three loops and rich tassels. 
Pompadour neck, eutlined with piping and point applique. 
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INDIA SHAWLS. 


Turse famous articles of luxury are 
now reduced to nearly the price before the 
war, so that ladies need no longer wait 
fora further decline before purchasing. 
Moreover, the new designs exhibit eome 
very striking effects, and it will be more 
satiefactory to possess one while it is 
new. 

Square camel's-hair and cashmere 
ehawls can be obtained in handsome qual- 
ities for threo hundred and fifty to two 
thousand dollars—the latter, the highest 
price for a square cashmere shawl of ex- 
ceedingly fine quality. Long ehawls com- 
mence in desirable stylce at about five 
hundred dollars, and eometimes reach 
three thousand, but fifteen hundred is 
about as high as it is necessary to pay 
in order to secure a very handeome one. 

Shawls are now only worn with trained 
dresses upon ceremonious occasione. 
The costly ones, therefore, are most in de- 
mand. 

—_—+o0-—_—__—_—_- 


LACE MAKERS. 


Ir is 8 etrange fact, but nevertheless 
true, that, although many other branches 
of industry have languished in the great 
commercial towns of Flanders, lace- 
making is the same as in the time of 
Charles V. It is pursued exclusively by fe- 
malee, and in some instances a woman 
works in the same house and street 
where her great-great-grandmother pati- 
ently wrought at the same vocation. 
Each town in Belgium is known for its 
particular lace; hence we have pointed 
Bruxelles, point de Malines, &c. The 
word * point" significs stitch, and some- 
times aleo designates the pattern, and oc- 
casionally the ground of the lace. The 
word ‘ point lace,” both in England and 
America, is applied to rich and costly- 
wrought laces, seldom worn except in 
grand costumes. The Belgian laces have 
also separate uses. Mechlin point is 
chiefly employed in trimming night-dress- 
eg, pillows, and coverlcts. Another spe- 
cies is commonly worn as edging, and 
mantillas and ball dresses are frequently 
made of the costly point Bruxelles. All 
these laces are made of the finest thread 
woven by hand, and the cost of the article 
ranges from £2 10s. to £100, and some- 
times rates as high as £400 a yard. This is 
inanufactured in collars, and can only be 
kept in good condition in a moist atmoe- 
phere. Every thread is carefully exam- 
ined, and placed upon a piece ofdark bine 
paper to teetits quality. If there be the 
elightest unevenness, the wheel is stop- 
ped, and the thread removed. This fs care- 
fully laid asido and used again. No ma- 
chines can ever eupersede the work of 
these fine spinners. The bobbins, wheels, 
and pillows used in the fabrication of this 
article are carried from place to place, and 
frequently a work-woman may be seen at 
her Jabors in the public squares, or at 
her own door, keeping her eyee on the 
children, while her fingers execute their 
task. There are also diffcrent classes of 
these work-women, each having a distinct 
branch of the trade. Those who make 
the ground are called Drocheuleuses. The 
design or pattern is called flowers. All 
these are ancient—at least three centuries 
old. Frequent attempts have been made 
to alter the design, but tonopurpose. As 
rea] connoisseurs prefer the misshapen 
Chinese figures and monstrous trees of 
antique } ~celain, so lovers of old lace se- 
lect the c. * ‘ue arabesque patterns which 
have been "- vogue for so many hundred 
years, At Brussels, the ornaments and 
flowers are made separatcly, and after- 
ward worked into the lace ground. Else- 
where, the gronnd and patterns are always 
Worked conjointly. 
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SAVENNE WAIST. 

Green chene poplin, body and sleeves 
barred with velvet in two colors, the 
lighter shade in the cut representing 
freen, and the darker Bismarck or violet, 
about three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Bullion fringe in blocks to correspond. 


Green velvet buttons. Gimp will be 
prettier than velvet for late in the month, 


POLESKI SLEEVE. 


Tue front is short like a coat shape and 
trimmed with cross-cut folds having a 
narrow gimp through the center; the 
back is longer, and in one piece seamed 
upon the front; the outer side is orna- 
mented with two narrow pinked-out ruf- 
fles headed with gimp, and a ruching 
with gimp center. A large rosette is set 
in the point. 

——— + 96 —__ 
“I LEAVE YOU TO GUESS.” 

Tuts is the title of the charming song 
we present to our subscribers with this 
number of the Montniy. The words are 
by Samuel Lover; the music, which is 
extremely appropriate to the whimsical 
humor of the words, by Dr. W. J. Wet- 
more. Orders can be filled for it in the 
sheet, at this office. 


LATOUR SUIT. 


TueEsE two figures present a front and back view of the pelisse accompanying 
this stylish walking-costume ; the body is fitted to the figure, three box plaits being 
folded upon each side to produce a rich fullness in the skirt ; handsome passemen- 
terie through the center of the plaits, terminating at the waist in large ornaments: 
flowing sleeves set in at the shoulder with box plaits, three being sufficient; a ruffle 
of lace at the bottom headed with passementerie and folds set on to correspond with 
the style of the body. Either mode of trimming the dress is appropriate. One re- 
presents two folds with gimp above and jet ornaments at intervals, and the other 
one only with verticals like those on the pelisse, 


LAMBALLE CLOAK, 


(Front and Back views.) 


A veERY distingué street garment composed of handsome gros d’ Afrique; the 
side gore is narrow and the front and back loose, swinging gracefully out from 
the shoulders in the style now fashionable, quite short on the shoulders, and half- 
flowing sleeve cut in a square point at the bottom. The lower edge is finished 
with a ruffle of guipure lace set on with a vine of passementerie; two rows of 
the latter are carried above this across the side shape. The other trimming isa 
series ofcurved medallions cut out of silk and bound with satin with a jet in 
the center and between each one. 


OUR BRAID SHEET. NEEDLE-WORK DESIGN FOR MAT, 


Tuts valuable offering to our subscri- 
bers contains this month a great variety 
of new and beantiful patterns, for braid- 
ing various articles of clothing, gnd also 
the full-sized pattern for the ‘ Chats- 
worth" sack, a new and very popnlar 
spring garment. The design upon the 
pattern-sheet gives an accurate represen- 
tation of its appearance, and the descrip- 
tion of the style in which it should be 
made up. 


TABLE-COVER, OR TIDY. 


Tuese novel designs represent cottage- 
houses and their surroundings with 
great accuracy. They can be wrought in 
crochet, netting, and darning, or wool 
embroidery, the wools in the latter re- 
quiring a little care and taste in select- 


ing and combining. They will be found | ° 
excellent patterns, ae JRE) Bh 


simpler cotton darned upon n 
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WASHING DAY. 


ExcEpT woolen and _ colored 
clothes, all other kinds should be 
put to soak over night, the very 
dirty parts having soap rubbed on 
them. If you use a washing-fluid, 
it is usually mixed in the soaking- 
water ; if you use no wash-mixture, 
the next morning wring out the 
clothes, and proceed to wash them 
carefully through two warm wa- 
ters; then boil them in clean water 
rather briskly, but not longer than 
half an hour. Wash them out of 
the boil, rinse through two waters. 
The last rinse-water should have a 
delicate tinge of blue, likewise a 
small quantity of starch for all cot- 
tons or linens; reserve those you 
wish stiffer for the last, and mix 
more starch in the water. Shirt 
bosoms and collars, skirts, or any- 
thing you wish very stiff, should 
be dipped while dry. Swiss and 
other thin muslins and laces are 
dipped in starch while dry, and 
then clapped with the hands until 
in a right condition toiron. Cali- 
coes, brilliants, and lawns of white 
grounds, are washed like any other 
white material, omitting boiling, 
until the yellow tinge they ac- 
quire makes it absolutely necessa- 
ry. Unbleached cottons and linens 
follow the white clothes through 
the same waters, but must in no 
case be boiled with them, as they 
continually discharge a portion of 
their color, and so discolor the 
white clothes. In directing the 
preparation for washing-fluids, we 
give the process employed with 
them; but colored clothes, in our 
experience, can be washed in none 
of them without injury to the col- 
or. Calicoes, colored lawns, and 
colored cottons and linens, gen- 
erally are washed through two 
suds and two rinsing-waters, starch 
being used in the last, as all clothes 
look better and keep clean longer 
ifa little stiffened. Many calicoes 
will spot if soap is rubbed on them ; 
they should be simply washed in a 
lather. A spoonful of ox-gall toa 
gallon of water will set the colors 
of almost any goods soaked in it 
previous to washing. A teacup of 
lye in a bucket of water will im- 
prove the color of black goods. 
Nankeen should lie in the lye 
awile before being washed ; the lye 
sets the color. A strong clean tea 
of common hay will preserve the 
color of those French linens 80 
much used in summer by both 
sexes. Vinegar in the rinsing- 
water, for pink or green calicoes, 
will brighten them. Pearl-ash an- 
swers the same end for purple and 
blue, —Flannels “ee be washed 
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soon as the heat can be borne 
upon the hands. They should be 
rinsed in clear boiling water, after 
having been washed twice. 

Little knitted garments should 
be washed in a suds made of tepid 
water and white castile soap, and 
rinsed in cold water. This is the 
way in professional baby out-fitting 
establishments. 

——- Oe 


ROSEDALE SLEEVE. 

AN open shape seamed inside to the 
depth of five inches ; the bottom is van- 
dyked; the trimming is composed of a 
puffing of the material and narrow gui- 
pure lace headed with fine jet gimp. Both 
sides are ornamented in this way. This 
mode is elegant for plain silks or grena- 
dine, 


DIAMOND SLEEVE. 
Tni3 is very pretty for spring snits of 


mohair. A chain of diamonds in satin 
ribbon ts formed lengthwise upon the 
outer surface; two plain rows encircle 
the bottom. 
——*+ @o—__—_ 
COOKED POTATOES A SPECIFIC 
AGAINST SCURVY. 


Dr. Stone states that cooked potatoes 
. are aa efficacious againet scurvy as raw 
ones—a fact not generally known, but ss- 
certained beyond doubt by Dr. William 
Baly, late physician to the Millbank 
English Penitentiary, where scurvy at one 
time was not uncommon. The discase 
wholly disappeared on the addition ofa 
few pounds of potatoes to the weekly die- 
tary. Next to fresh vegctables, desiccated 
potatoes are the most certain antiscorbu- 
tics: and then onions, tomatoes, turnipe, 
oranges, and lemons, 
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ELECTA SLEEVE. 
A FLowINe silk sleeve trimmed with 
bound ruffies two inches wide. Both 
sides are ornamented ; it is gathered in 
the armn-hole across the shoulder; the di- 
, Vixion at the bottom gives the effect of a 
: half close shape and a flowing piece or 

wing; the trimming of the latter termin- 
Ales in a large rosette. 


NAVOLIA SUIT. 


WALKING-svUIT of striped cambric or organdie ; underskirt rufficd at the bottom, and 
overskirt festooned with knots of colored ribbon; shirred yoke upon the waist, out- 
lined with a rnMle. coat tleeve, sleevelesa sack encircled with a ruffle; a knot of rib- 
bon on the shoulder. Tulle bonnet decorated with colored blonde and green cur- 
rants. 


PATTERN CAMBRIC DRESS. 


A PRETTY style for morning toilet at home, or for shopping jaunta. The ekirt ie 


| 
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printed in one piece to simulate'two; the upper part, sleeves and body white 
sprinkled with black spots, cotton etriped with brown and buff, and the design in 
the ecollope in imitation of black lace; waiet shirred across the shoulders, siceves 
gathered in at the top, and coat shape at the wrist. , 
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ADELINA SLEEVE. 

A PLAIN cap and cuff notched upon one 
edge and trimmed in gores with fancy 
galoon ; flat buttons and imitation button- 
holes are set in the epacer; the body is 
fulled in top and bottom with emall 
pluits. It is ent ina straight piece and 
seamed upon the inside of the arm. 


LURINE SUIT, 
(Front and Back views.) 


A CARRIAGE or promenade suit of striped chameleon silk shaded in silver, purple. 
and prairie-green, double-breasted, body cut low and filled in with a vest, full back 
aud front, and short, gored skirt; trimming of biae prairic-green satin folds stitched 
through the center, and knotted fringe; overekirt attached toa belt and closing on 
the right eide with cable cord over satin buttons; opposite side festooned witha 
loose knot and eeam covered with folds: double sash, trimming of fringe and satin 
folde, The effect is that of a full dress and pelisse. J ¢ 


ROBERTA WAIST. 


BismMaRcK alpaca; a cuff and yoke out- 
lined with black eatin bands stitched on; 
let the darts-of,eatin jnt out from the nar- 
row fold lwith jet buttons. Satin belt. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S 
GROUP. 

Fia. 1.—Girl of five years. White 
cashmere dress braided with Marie 
Louise blue silk star ! raid, plaited 
skirt and body, plain © ju.re yoke, 
coat sleeves and blue sik sash, 
Blue morocco boots. 


Fig. 2.—Girl of seven years. 
Skirt of crimson wocl with a deep 
box-plaited flounce ; dress of pearl- 
colored all wool, skirt and shoul- 
ders encircled with satin trimming 
either pearl-colored or crimson, 
made like a fold, hung at regular 
distances with short fringed tabs; 
this is sold by the yard at 75 cents. 
Sash and shoulder-knots the same 
color, 


Fie, 3.—Walking-suit of Bis- 
marck poplin for a Miss about 
eleven to twelve years old. Two 
silk ruffles (Bismarck) set apart 
around the skirt, one around the 
sack, sashes of poplin upon the 
front braided with satin gimp and 
Set in ruffles ; cuffs, shoulders, and 
sleeves of sack to correspond. 
Brown straw jockey trimmed with 
Satin loops and wheat ears. 


Fic, 4.—Boy two years and a 
half old. Suit of granite-colored 
Cashmere with sides of skirt and 
bottom ornamented with blue silk 
cut out in points and tipped with 
Jet. nail-heads; jacket cut in lap- 
pets around the bottom, bound with 
silk and trimmed front and back. 
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COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN, MAY, 1868. 


Fia. 5.—Low-necked dress of vio- 
let taffetas; high overdress of fine 
nansook ornamented with Cluny 
inserting over violet ribbon and 
small ribbon loops; this is carried 
round the shoulders, wrists, down 
the skirt seams and around the bot- 
tom. The whole dress is made 
with full waist and skirt. 


———- oe —_ 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


A NOVELTY for boys is the “ Gre- 
ciar”’ cape, copied from that intro- 
duced this season for gentlemen, 
but which is found equally as use- 
ful for their young male offspring. 

It is worn when the overcoat is 
discarded, and may form a part of 
it, during very cold weather, but is, 
at any rate, a most comfortable ad- 
dition to ordinary spring clothing 
on the cool, damp days which are 
not unfrequently found to linger 
along until June. 

The “Grecian” cape is a sort of 
Talma, made of light or dark cloth, 
with velvet rolling collar, the cloth 
sometimes being reversible, and 
showing a bright under-side. It is 
worn by young gentlemen of any 
age, commencing at about ten 
years, and, if carried with grace, 
presents a very jaunty appearance. 
A cap the color of the cape, orna- 
mented with a band of velvet, the 
color of the collar, is very stylish— 
light gray and claret-color, for in- 
stance. 


For very small boys, gored dress- 
es of fine checked or striped pigue 
are almost universal. They are so 
easily and prettily braided in white 
or colors, so entirely uninjured by 
frequent washing, as to recommend 
them highly to mothers, who 
find them the cheapest and cleanest 
of all dresses. Plaids have been 
worn quite extensively, but they 
are giving place to cooler-looking 
materials. 

The Marie Antoinette scarf is 
made for little girls, as well as for 
their mammas. Most charming 
little suits are made of washing- 
silk, checked, in purple and white, 
green and white, lilacand white, and 
blue and white, gored and trimmed 
with a number of very narrow frills 
of the same, bound with the con- 
trasting color, and these frills some- 
times form bretelles across the 
shoulder and descend so as to de- 
scribe a tunic, or sashes, upon the 
skirt. Otherwise, they are put on 
in shallow scolloped rows round 
the bottom of the skirt, and a little | 
Marie Antoinette scarf, trimmed to 
match, and tied at the back. 

Suits consisting of white pique, 
gored, and cut high in the Princesse 
style, are fashionable for little girls, 
with pelerine capes to match. A 
new white braid with a lace edy 
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is a pretty and cheap trimming for 
these suits. 

One or two little gored over- 
dresses, cut 4 la Princesse, scolloped 
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round the bottom, and forming a 
tunic, with little bodice attached, 
are very useful additions to a little 
girl’s wardrobe. They can be made 
out of asmall piece of old silk, re- 
quire only a little trimming of 
fringe, or lace, round the neck, and 
smarten up old dresses, or very 
plain dresses, in a wonderful way. 
A black one and a colored one will 
be found sufficient. 

Thin dresses will be made this 
summer for little girls, with a num- 
ber of very narrow flounces, “ baby” 
waists, and an overdress of white 
nansook, with a high body and full 
skirt. Over the belt a wide sash of 
silk or ribbon is tied behind, and 
the little straw hat trimmed with 
the same color. 

New straw hats, @ /a Chinois, are 
the novelty for little girls. They 
are round, shaped something like 
a tin lid, with a little crown set in 
the top. The little “Lady Wash- 
ington” hats have the crown 
imperial, and brim turned up at the 
sides. 

Our illustrations will supply the 
details of many pretty costumes for 
boys and girls. 

—— - © @ o ———_ 
MORNING DRESSES. 

Gorep silk dresses, for morning wear, 
are prettily trimmed in a diagonal line 
with bands of fine black woolen lace, and 
studded with silk buttons of the same 


shade as the material. Violet, green, 
blue‘and lilac silks trim handsomely in 


this way. Digitized by VaQO YG | 
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ROSE DREss. 

RosE-coLorED glace with pinked-out 
ruffles around the bottom and sleeves; 
overdress of white grenadine, composed 
of a gored ekirt and bretellee; front width 
curved and the remainder pointed and 
gathered up about three inches upon the 
forward edges. Trimming of silk ruffles, 
piping and rogettes. This isa party dreas 
for a little girl about seven to nine years 
old. It reqmres ten yards of silk and 
two yards of grenadine. 


BONNIE APRON. 


Wuire bdrilliante bordered with colored 
braid and Coventry ruffling ; It 1s seamed 
npon the shoulders only; broad straps 
crogs in the back and are brought around 
the waist to button upon the front. 


_———*o4—_———— 


FRENCH PEASANT-WOMEN. 

Tw France nearly every human female— 
from infancy to decrepit age—wears acap, 
and nothing else, on the head. Women 
carry most things on their heads, and 
they carry everything, and perform all 
the most laborious labors of rural life. 
In Boulogne, they carry the heaviest 
trunks from the ship tothe custom-house, 
and again tothe carriage. Woman is 
found working in the fields and carrying 
home the harvest—breaking stones to 
macadamize the highway. The leader, 
the driver, the rider, constant companion 
and co-worker of the universal donkey, 
ia woman, and, of course, she shows the 
effect of snch a position in life. She is, 
however, always better and neater drees- 
ed than man, and seems not unhappy or 
discontented with her lot. But she soon 


shows premature wrinkles and decrepi- 
tude. 


LETTIE SUIT. 


SALMON-COLORED cashmere dress and 
sack, appropriate for a child seven years 
old; trimming composed of serpentine 
folds of Havana brown silk, one wide and 
two narrow, stitched on; the dress body 
ie plaited to a equare yoke, and has coat 
sleeves, 


ANNAMARY DRESS. 


ASHES-OF-ROSEs mohair with points in 
blue alpaca braid, a wide row with nar- 
row upon each side, around the bottom; 
this {s also carried up the sides and 
sleeves with little steel buttons upon the 
inner pointe; curved pocket formed in 
front and a short pointed basque, in the 
back attached to the belt. 


For a child eight toten years, five yards 
of mohair, 12 yards of wide and 94 yards 
of narrow braid. 
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FEMALE LONGEVITY. 

A RECENT obituary in the Times of 
London contained some rare instances 
of prolonged existence in ten ladies, 
whose united ages amounted to 868 years, 
giving an average of more than 86 years 
and ninc months to each; the eldest had 
arrived at the great age of 93, and the 
youngest 83 years of age. The same obit- 
uary contained a record of five gentlemen, 
whose united ages amounted to 414 years, 
giving an average of 82 years and more 
than nine months to each; the oldest had 
reached 86, and the youngest 80 years of 
age. Taking the united ages, then, of 
the ten ladies and five gentlemen, they 
amount to 1,282 years, giving an average 
of more than & years and five months to 
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DEGENERACY OF WOMAN. 


BY MRS. FRANCES DANA GAGE. 


S it a fact that the women 
of America are so “ physi- 
Le cally degenerated ?” 

ee | Some one says, “I never 
saw a well woman.” Did 
anyone ever see a well man? 
Looking about us, we see about as 
many old women as old men ; about 
as many of the latter with bilious 
complexions, dyspeptic stomachs, 
coughing, asthmatic, rheumatic, 
halt, blind, “ good for nothing gen- 
erally,” asof the former. Examine 
the mortality list weekly. ‘The 
average number is about the same 
in both sexes, and as more male 
children are born than female, we 
don’t see how the world is kept 
going, if the women are so much 
lower in the scale of health, 

strength, and ability, than men. 

There are a great many people 
in the world; even New York ie 
pretty full, and Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, and all the rest of this 
great continent seem likely to be 
populated in time by men and wo- 
men. 

Drs. Storrs and Allen may take 
comfort in the fact that the females 
of Massachusetts are in excess of 
the males by sixty-two thousand ; 
and that there is a decrease of 
native population speaks well for 
the morals of the old State. 

One thing is undeniable. There 
is not & man, woman, or child, in 
this rapidly growing New World, 
that has not had a mother, and, 
whether she be sick or well, it has 
cost her some physical effort and 
care to do this work for the coun- 
try. 

Then one would like to know 
who keeps all the houses in this 
“New America?” They are not 
all so badly kept either, though 
Boston and New York, according 
to their own showing, may suffer 
in that regard. 

Who does all the washing, 
starching, ironing? Men do wear 
“@ power of clean shirts,” says 
Bridget. 

Who knits all the stockings and 
zephyr worsted ? Who does all the 
braiding, embroidery, tatting, and 
crocheting 2 Who makes the but- 
ter and cheese? Who sweeps, 
cleans, scrubs? 

It requires some expenditure of 
labor to cook three hundred and 
sixty-five dinners a year for thirty- 
seven millions of people, to say 
nothing of breakfasts and suppers. 
It requires effort to take care of. all 
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the babies and carry them safely 
through mumpe, measles, whoop- 
ing-cough and scarlet fever, not to 
speak of fits and teething. 

There are a great many buttons 
sewed on, a great many rips 
stitched up. Somebody must turn 
sewing-machines. Howe, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Grover & Baker, Wilcox 
& Gibbs, the Florence, and all in 
that line would not be making in- 
dependent fortunes otherwise. 

Nor could Stewart or Lod & 
Taylor pile up silks and velvets, if 
there were not Madame Demorests 
and their followers in every street 
of every city and village to cut and 
make them into becoming styles 
for their degenerate sisters to wear: 

But that great man and astute 
writer, Mr. Grumbleton, cries out: 
“ All this proves nothing ; because 
our housework and all other hard 
work is done by the Bridgets and 
Katrinas from over the sea.” 

My dear Mr. Grumbleton, permit 
me to ask if this is not a mistake? 
Do not our dear American wives 
and daughters do some part of the 
immense work of the world? And 
while the subject is before us, may 
we not ask, What is the status of 
American manhood ? 

If the Bridgets and Katrinas do 
the work of our homes, aren’t they 
well mated by Pat and Fritz? 

In the outdoor employments, 
who builds all our railroads? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who carry the bricks and mortar 
of which all New America is 
made ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who grade the streets and lay 
down the pavements ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who dig the cellars? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who are our mechanics and por- 
ters? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who are our stevedores and 
wharf-tenders ? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who drive our carriages and 
drays? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Who sustain our lager-beer sa- 
loons and whisky shops? 

Pat and Fritz. 

Where do our lawyers and office- 
seekers find their patronage and 
votes? 

With Pat and Fritz. 

Who fill our poor-houses, jails, 
and penitentiaries? 

Pat and Fritz. 

And possibly Pat and Fritz fill as 
important positions in the affairs of 
men, and are made to supply the 
lack of hard workers quite as wide- 
ly as dosthe Bridgets; and Katrinas 
among women. 
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the = ‘ith half the engar; then put it to | together first, as the sauce will then 
blanc: her ingredients. Add one ounce of | foam upon the top. Add flour, and to 


rr. 
a 
rage ne, and sprinkle with fine lump | ring eteadily all the time, or the butter 
- "Whey should be lightly baked. will be olly. Flavor with nutmeg. 
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Soa Pee ee 

Two wrongs never made one Lip leh peat re esis ; . ies oe ee of veal} Farmer's Satap.—Get some fresh 
. A : take out the stones, and break them; put | into strips three inches long and one watercresses, wash them perfectly clean, 
right, and while eat claim “2 the kernels into a Kittle cranberry juice, | thick; peel twelve large potatoes, and cut | and drain them pretty dry in acloth; 
much superior intelligence and | with the prunes and sugar; simmer, and, 


them into slices one inch thick ; spread a | place them in salad bowl, together witha 
physical power, and that, conse- | when cold, make a tart of the sweetmeat. | layer of sliced salt pork with salt, pepper, | medium-sized onion chopped up, and two 
quently, it is their born right to| gegsm ra Inratian MeTHop.—Mois- 


sage, and onion on the bottom of the pot, | ounces of cold meat, or pork, sliced as 
make all the laws and regulations | ten butter and flour ina stewpan, stirring | ‘2e" & layer of potatoes, then a layer | fine as possible, and again divided into 
of the world, we would humbly in- | constantly; when the thickness of rich 


of veal, seasoned. Use up the veal | small Pieces; add ofl, mustard, Pepper, 
thus; over the last layer of veal put | and vinegar, and stir it up well together. 
* batter, thin with a little boiling milk, and , oge' 
quire bad hat they are going to do season with pepper and salt; add alittle 
about it? chopped green parsley. Have ready 


a layer of elices of salt pork, and, over | The quartered yolks of hard-boiled eggs 
the whole, a layer of potatoes. Pour in| may be used asa garnish round the mar- 
Any family of children that may | eight eggs boiled half an hour, slice, pour 
chance (and how many do not | over the sauce, and serve hot. 


water till it rises an inch over the whole; | gin of the dish. 
chance) to have a father who| Arpie Jetty Movuip.—Pare, core, and 


cover it close; heat it fifteen minutes, Sweer SALap Savce.—Mix together 
smokes cigars incessantly, drinks | stew eix or eight apples with lemon-peel 


and simmer it two hours. two good table-spoonfuls of olive-oll, the 

A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know | raw yolk of an egg, a little pepper, one 
: wi sugar, and sufficient water to cover them; 
whisky at the saloon, and news add half ah ounce of Cooper's gelatine. 


how English “ Furmety” is made. table-spoonfal of the best vinegar, a pinch 

Furmery.—Furmety, or rather frumen- | °f salt, and a deseert-epoonful of moist sn- 

the hotel, will be quite as likely to Dip amould in cold water, pour in, and, | ty (a corruption of Frwmentum, wheat), | 4" Pour over the hearts of fresh lettuce. 
be degenerated as if their mother | when cold, turn it ont. 

wore trails and corsets, and refused | pargs-pz-Fore-Gras.—There are con- 


is made by taking # breakfast-cup fall of! Baxen Suap.—Don't forget that the 
new wheat, and boiling it in water enough | very best method of cooking a shad is to 
to do housework, or become the |eumed in Paris every winter 2,600,000 
mother of ten children. francs’ worth (£104,000) of ‘‘Patés-de-foie- 


to cover it, till quite soft. When quite | tate it; stuff it with bread-crambs chop- 
cold, add one quart of good milk, and boil | ned up with sweet salt pork and sweet 
* egos | gras.” The largest number arrive from 
We are obliged to think it unfor Agen, Bergerac, Periguenx,and Bordeaux, 


{t for ten minutes; sweeten with sugar, | herbs, Bake one hour. 
flavor with nutmeg, and let it stand till eeu iin: Kanaan asa ‘ce 
om Miss Anna M. ler- 
tunate for the world that the ma-| and a great quantity are made in Paris, |°°}d- When currants and eggs are added sion COL'Con NOX klepaugh, 
jority of writers and especially of | This “dainty dish,” which is made of the 
public speakers are men, who seem | livers of geesc, enlarged by diseage be- 


it forms ‘“Somersetshire furmety,” for 
which the following ie the receipt, taken| Cream Purre.—6 ounces of flour, 4 
ounces of butter, 5 eggs. 1 large tumbler- 
; . yond the natural size, and other things 
fain to cover their own faults and | { cany delightful, wae “invented” in the 


from a rery old book. “To a quart of 
ful of cold water. Put the water in a pan 
vices by filling the world with a year 1780 at Strasburg, py a man named 


ready-boiled wheat put by degrees two 

quarts of new milk, and then 4 oz. of cur- | with the butter, and let it boil. Throw in 
clamor about those of their wives | Close, the honse-steward of Marshal Con. the: four'all at once, Sad Jet it Holl tintll 
and daughters, which are great | tades. 


rants picked clean, and washed ; stir them 
and boil till they are done. Beat the | the flour is well cooked. When cold add 
4 the eggs one at a time, without beating. 
enough in sooth, but which we feel | Drip Aprtx Jetiy.—Soak dried ap- 
ready to affirm do not strike so ge- ples over night in cold water. ‘Boil till 


yolks of three eggs and a little nutmeg 
with two or three epoonfuls of milk, add | Drop table-spoonfuls on buttered tins, 
and bake brown. Drop one teaspoonful 
: 7 soft; drain through a sieve ; add one pint 
verely at the basis of life as those’ of sugar to one quart of juice, and boil 


this to the wheat, stir them together 
while over the fire, then sweeten, and | of the cream in and press lightly to- 
ther.— Cream Jor the tnside.—1 tambler- 
of the sterner sex.—Herald of | until it jellies. Two or three lemons cut ae J 
Health. in slices, and put in when it begins to 


serve cold in a deep dish.” 
SaLap Cream.—Put the yolks of two | ft! of pie me is cup ean ae 
of flour, 1 egg.—Stir over the fire an 
boll, make nice flavor. sear lnie © bowl wis ten-epountal of thickens, Flavor with lemon or yanilla. 
Puppines wituoutr Eeus.—Apple and 
Sago.—Waeh a teacupful of the large sazo, 


made mustard, half atea-spoonful of salt 
sa prin mek cae evi Cream CAKE.—1 cup of butter, 8 cups 
w ¢ whiek, then add a little salad ofl, | of sugar, 5 e; 1 teas) saleratus, 2 
and leave it in about a pint of cold water | which must be used sparingly at first, | toga itl < oo oe ta mods cupe of flour, 
for an hour or more; then well buttera | ang gradually increased ; as you proceed, | 1 cup of milk and cream mixed. 
pie-dish and put a layer of sliced apples | nad a little vinegar, alternately beating {| Pounp Caxe.—t1 Ib. engar, Ib. but- 
at the bottom, with grated nutmeg and | well each time. The relative quantity of ter, 1 teaspoonful soda, X Ib. flour, 2 tea- 
sugar to taste. Pouroffthe water from i . ne.c of es 10 ; 
the sago, and spread it on the apples; put poone: creamy 1 10 eggs. 
another layer of apples, flavored as be- 


oil to be used in proportion to the vine- 
is as two 8) to one;a littl 

ap raha ans Sra ave aie . Conn StarcH CaKE.—1 cup of butter, 

To Make Canprep Lewon.—Four or- | fore, on the top; and bake ina moderate 2 cups of sugar, 5 whites of egge beat to 

ange-skins, four-lemon skins, a pound | oven. An hour or less willbake it. It 


sugar may be added ifapproved ; it should 
a stiff froth, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon 
and a half of eugar, boiled with water into | will tnrn out if desired, and may be eaten 


be quite thick and smooth. 
Tax English journale make as many | saleratus, 2 of cream of tartar, 2 teacups 
athick eyrup. Then pour iton the peele, | cold next day, with sweetened cream. of flour, 1 teacup corn starch. Flavor 
and let it stand until thenextday. Then 


Dlunders in discussing the cookery, as in 
the geography and politics of America. le es 
drain the syrup, and boil every other day | BAKED Rick Puppina.— Put two table-| in a recent No. we gave the English wih a 
for a fortnight. epoonfuls ofthe best rice ina pie-dish; “Queen's” method of making American Qurxn'’s Cake.—6 oz. butter, 6 oz. 
wash it well; mix two table-spoonfuls of pumpkin pics. In alate number of the | &Ugar, 6 ounce flour, 4 eggs beaten light, 
To Kerr Motus, Berries, rrc., rom | sugar with it. Pourona pint of raw milk, eame journal we find a receipt for Ameri- | # little citron, 3 teaspoon soda, 1 cream 
Ctotnes.—Put some aromatic herbs in| and bake very slowly for two hours. A can donghnuts, which, however, is pre- 
the drawers among linen or woollen | few shavings of butter laid on the top of | sumed not to be correct becanee they are 
clothes, and neither moth nor insect will | the milk, or a small quantity of finely most likely made, the correspondent re- 
come near them. minced beef suet, will improve it, and | nore in America, of “maize” oar: 
To Exrract Ink From Covorgp | help to keep the milk from burning; but i , 
ARTIcLE3,—Drop tallow on the ataina, and | the oven shonld never be hot enough for 


Another correspondent asks for the 
then soak and rub the same with boiling | this. 


American method of “ preserving" win- 
milk. Effecual. Rice boiled in milk, sweetened, poured ter applea, epoken of in Mixs Wetherell's 
into-a mould and eaten cold with jam is 


books under the name of apple “ bees.” 
Rice Breap.—Boil 3 Ib. rice in three very good ; and tapioca, after having been | What a benighted people the English 

Pinta of water till the whole becomes | soaked in water for some time, may be | Must be. Have they no apple “bees” or 

thick and pulpy. With this, yeast, and boiled in milk (which has been flavored | @Pple “‘parings” or quilting frolica in 

6b. flour, make your dough. In this way, with lemon-peel) till perfectly tender, | that country? and how can they live 

it is said, as much bread will be made as sweetened, poured into a mould, and | Without pumpkin pies, ordoughnute? 

: : 1b. flour, withont rice, had been used. | turned out when cold. It should be made Tue following excellent receipt comes 
$ an excellent summer bread. very stiff, if it is to retain’ its shape. 


to us from Rockford, II].: 
Savoy Cake To Lerrate a Hepcenog, | This is very nourishing, and much nicer CuicKENn 8aLAD.—The best meat of two 
> "Bake a cake in a mould ofthat form; |to many tastes than tapioca pudding chickens minced fine, twice as much 
blanch some Valentia or Jordan almonds. | made with eggs. 


cevik : snail r¢ milk Hever skimmed chopped celery as the meat, five hard- 
em into 6 fillets and stick them ways use good » never boiled eggs, chopped fine, and four la Pree.— 
Over the surface, to form the quills or | milk, if you would have puddings nour- rid ct ‘ Teh | pV HOLECOME Paste vor Meat ‘ 


spoonfuls of melted butter rabbed with | Take a piece of dough from your bread 
pis ofthe hog. Put in two currants | ishing and digestible. the eggs. Mix thoroughly with this one | inh, roll . out thin, sag a sikoor butter, 
ie eves. Liquip Puppine Sauce.—To a cup of 


and a half spoonfuls of mustard, salt and | rol] in about two ounces, and it will make 
bute ‘OND Cakrs.— Rub two ounces of sugar, put a table-spoonful of butter and | pepper to taste. Moleten the whole with {a nice crust to be eaten hot. 
un SF Into five ounces of flour, and five|a teaspoonful of flour, mixed smooth | one cup of cream or one of milk, with al 
Ces of powdered lump sugar. Beat | witha little water. Mix batter and sugar 


tins. 


Mre, E. N. Hotwes, Warren Co., Pa., 
sends us the following three receipts: 

Rics Puppixe.—To two quarts of milk, 
take one emall teacupful of rice well 
washed (raw rice); put it into the milk 
with sugar, spice, salt, and a few lumps 
of butter; bake about two hours, 


GINGER SNaPs.—1 pint molasses, a piece 
of butter abont the size of a hen’s egg, 
ginger to the taste, 1 teaspoonful salera- 
tus, Bet the molasses on the stove, put 
in the butter and ginger, Ict it come toa 
boil, take it off and when cool add the 
saleratue and flour to make it etiffenough 
to rollout. Roll thin, bake in a quick 
oven, 


little more butter and vinegar to give it; APPLE MgniNovr.—Line your dish with 
a little acid taste and make it plenty , puff paste, and fill it half full of nice 
molst. If celery is scarce use some cab- | stewed apple, bake a light brown, and 
bage. Some people prefer a little chop- | pour over ft an icing made of the beaten 
ped cabbage instead of all celery. whites of three eggs, half a teacup of pul- 
1 use this receipt very often, and it is | Verizedengar, and a little flavoring. Put 
called very nice. Mrs. A. V.Baonson, . | back in the oven) and color it lightly. 


©d_ almonds, and a little almond fla- | the whole a large cup of boiling water. 
Ri them in your hand the size of | Set back upon the stove to boil, stir- 


tartar, Beathalfanhour. Bake in patty : 
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Our letter-drawer {sz full this month of 
communications, highly flattering, and | 
very pleasant toreceive, and for which we 
return to our friends and correspondents | 
sincere thanks. 

But, in addition to the kind words for 
ourselves. we beg our lady readers to send , 
us questions, ideas, suggestions, upon 
any topic of interest to women, which 
may happen to present themeclyes to 
their minds. 

It is difficult to tell precisely what, in 
all reepects, the hunger and thiret, the 
needs are of 80 large a circle of eubscri- , 
bers, and we wish to give as faira chance | 
ag possible for women themselves to ray, 
briefly and clearly, the good thought that ' 
may, in fact often does, wish to find ex- 
preasion, 

Anything relating to family economies. 
household taste, management, the making 
of emall ornamental and useful household 
articles, in addition to inquiries and sug- 
gestions on the topics of the day, will be , 
gladly received. Only remember to write : 
briefly, plainly, and on one side of the 
paper. 


Mrs. 8. W. G., Ohio.—We have several | 
times given ovr pronunciation of Demo- , 
rest, but repeat it for your benefit. Dem- 
O-rest, not ‘‘ra."" | 

| 
| 


Sewn is not a8 commonly uscd as sewed, 
but it is quite as correct, not withatanding 
that it belongs to certain localities, rather 
than to schools. 


M.E.A., Miss., writes: ‘I have post- 
poned sending my subecription until I 
had othernames to send you. Iam there- 
fore all impatience, and can hardly wait to 
see the next number of your best of mag- 
azines. We all deem it a household trea- 
sure, and await its coming with much im- 
patience.” 


W. J. M. K., an editor, says in a recent 
letter: ‘‘Your Magazine is going ahcad 
in this section, and, we think, deservedly 
80. The ladics are delighted with it.” 


Mrs. J. G.S., Strawberry Hill, sends 
the following: ‘I write to acknowledge 
the receipt of a premium sewing-machine. 
It came safely and in good condition, for 
which I return a thousand thanks. We 
have put it in ranning order, and I am de- 
lighted with it. It makes a better etitch 
than any machine we have been accua- 
tomed to,”* 


A.H., Il, says: ‘The premium pre- 
sents have come eafely to hand, and we 
are highly pleased with them all. Please 

"accept our thanks.” 


Mrs. G. H. S., Ky., writes: ‘I have 
received my Magazine and premiums, 
with which I am very much pleased. I 
show them to all who come in, and hope 
to send you a large club soon; next ycar 
Tam confident you will have to send me 
a ‘machine.’ 


arenas | 


** But I not only want you to tell me what 
the fashions are, but I wish you to agaist 
me {fn purchasing. In the first place, I 
will tell you I am not wealthy, and live in 
the country; but I go out sometimes, and 
then I do wish to be well dressed. 

“Just now I need a set of jewelry, and 
soon I will want a lace shawl, or some 
substitute for one. 

“Could I got a set possessed of any per- 
manent or artistic beauty for $50 or $75. 
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t 
and what ehould I have to pay fora Llama 
point? An answer to these questions wiil 
greatly oblige.”* 


Ans.—A set, consisting of * preast- pin | 


| and ear-rings, could be readily bonght for 


the sum mentioned, either in gold and 
enamel, or Etruscan gold, which is just 
now most fashionable. We should advise { 
the pure gold, as it is very handsome and 
has permanent value. 

A Llama point, or rWonde, can be bouht 
from $35 to €100. A very handsome onc 
for about $50. 


From Miss L. F., Ky., we have the fol ' 
‘lowing: ‘‘ Pardon my delay in acknowl 
edging the receipt of my machine, which 
came duly tohand. It ia a good one, and 
I feel fully repaid for making up thie club. 
Since receiving it, one of my friends hag 
commenced a club of twenty. I hope she ! 
may eucceed, for I can not speak too high- 
ly of your excellent Magazine, and wish 
every lady {ip the land knew its value. 


| Long may you live to give us thls house- 


hold tresaure.”* 


WE extract from another letter from 
Ky., written by Mrs. A. C.: “Tf it was 
not for my Magazines, I would feel as if 1 
was out of the world entirely. Our only 
dependence is your Montuxy for forming 
soine idea of the fashionable world. 
Away down here, ‘ next-to-nowhere, 
with little or no society, and that of the | 
‘would-be’ kind, your Magazine is 
duly appreciated. Its presence is like: 
a beam of lixht from the cast, chasing feel- 
‘ings of eadnesa and gloom away for a 
‘time. Dxmorest, in my estimation, is, 
second to none. Admitting that other 
magazines are good, DEMOREsT has ex- 
ceeded them all.”” 


Lizzte A. SHEILp sends an order which, 
she says, she has written ‘plainly,’ to 
prevent mistakes. But Migs Lizzie has 
forgotten entirely to eend us any address 
—town, county or state. How is that, 
Lizzie? 


“Miss ApgLra RicHarpson.” — We 
asked for information concerning this 
lady in our last Number, she having writ- 
ten us several indignant lettera, but, by a 
curious fatality, omitted her address from 
each one of them. Who knows her? 


Mrs. M. M. S8., Mo., writes: ‘‘ Please 
send me your MonTHLY for one year, com- 
mencing with the October, 1867, Number. 
Althongh not a subscriber, I read your 
Magazine regularly up to that time, when, 
changing my residence, I conld .. vt obtain 
it. It is the beat Magazine in the world, 
and I want all the back numbers I have 
not got. I can not content myself with- 
out it.” 


““Wuart colors are most becoming to a 
yellow complexion, rather dark ? 

“Which will be most worn next sum- 
mer, bonnets or hats ? 

‘For what can a neat bonnet, suitable 
for a country town, be purchased ° 

“Would black alpaca for a skirt, and | 
black velvet body, form a tasteful riding- 
habit? 

‘What kind of a hat is moat euitable 
for a riding-hat ? 

“Your Magazine is the beat I have 
seen, A SuBscRIBER.” 


Ans.—1st. Gray, scarlet, purple, orange, 
and the new carnation red. 


2d. Both will be worn; bonnets for 
visits and ceremonious occasions, hats 
for riding and country wear. 

3d. Ten to fifteen dollars, possibly less, 
if rich trimmings are not required. 

4th. Velvet is not so much worn for 
bodies, with different akirts, as formerly. 
It would be better to make the entire habit 
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of the same material—serye, mohair, alpa- 
ca or Llama cloth. The trimming should 
consist of doubled silk braid, stitched on, 
and flat fire-gilt buttons. 

5th. It isa matter of taste. A trianon 
beaver, with black feather and gold orna- 
ments, is the pretticst, to our thinking. 


Mrs. O. W. H., inclosing subscriptions, 
writes: ‘As all superlatives have long 
since been exhausted, we think we can 
offer no better compliment to your publi- 
_ cations than to send our subscriptions for 
; another year.” And adds: * P,S.—Pleaxe 
send the books ax oun ax poskibly con- 
venient. We are hungry for them.” 


L. W., White Plains, says in a recent 


letter: “Ihave taken your Magazine for: 


four or five years, and I really don't know 
what I should do without it; at allevents, 
I don't mean to try the experiment. I 
have profited very much by your many 
excellent recipes, and herewith send you 
a couple that I know to be good from fre- 
quent trial.” 

Thanks for the receipts. 
pear in our next Number. 


“ AprIL,”’ N. E. B.—Came too late, we 
reeretto say. Contributions intended for 
a special month should be sent three 
monthe in advance. 


They will ap- 


N. J. C., Lewis Co.,N. Y., writes: “We 
received our premium —the parlor organ— 
in one week from the day we sent the 
draft for our Magazines, and we are much 
pleased with it. T think it all that was re- 
commended. Our Magazines all came in 
due time. 

“Ido not see how you give euch large 
premiums as we have received. If you 
can do it and make anything, we are very 
glad, and sincerely hope you will proeper 
in your endeavor to publish the dest 
Magazine in America.” 


Mrs. L. A. H., Medina, Ohio, writes :— 

“I received the sewing-machine all 
right, and am delighted with it—it sews 
so nicely; and the Magazines, we all prize 
them above everything else." 


M.E. S. sends a club for writing-desk, 
and adds: ‘‘That your Magazine is per- 
fect is all, and yet as littlc, as I can say.” 


A. E. M., Warren Co., Tenn., rays, in 
a letter inclosing subscriptions: ‘ Your 
Magazine is incomparable. 1 shall soon 
have another list to eend you. I suffer 
from illness very much, but I forget it all 
reading *‘ DEMOREsT.' 

“My little boy is equally delighted with 
Youne AMERICA." 


H. N. M. writes from Harrisburgh: 
‘My Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
came duly to hand. It is a beautiful as 
wellasa magnificent work. Iamdelighted 
with it. Every family should have one of 
these noble works, and I can assure each 
and every one that there is no cheaper 
way of obtaining one than by making ap 
a club for your beautiful and excellent 
Magazine. Plcase accept my more than 
many thanks. 

“P. S.—I_ will endeavor to send you all 
the subscribers I can.” 


Wasnine Bratp,.—From twenty-five 
cents to a dollar a piece, according to 
width. 


J. M. C.—"I have in my possession a 
Continental sixty-five ($65) dollar bill, 
dated 1779, and have been told that I 
might receive its face from the Govern- 
ment now, in current funds. Will you be 
kind enough to tell me if this is so? If 
not 80, please say what the bill is worth 
to antiquarians, and where can I find such 
a@ person?t”’ “yp 


You can not receive the face of your bill 
from Government, except as a favor. 
You might from an a tiquary. You would 
have to advertise it. 


Miss C. J. 8., Decatur To., Ga., writes 
us: ‘In reading your Magazine, I see you 
offer a premium to each subscriber. If I 
am correct in my opinion, you will please 
send me a package of your needles, of 
which I have eo often heard, but have 
never been so fortunate as to poseese. In 
regard to the Magazine, words can not ex- 
press my delight with it. The reading 
matter is entertaining, the fashion plates 
exquieitely beautiful, and the receipts 
highly valuable. On the whole. I think 
it the best I have ever seen, and you may 
always be sure of one subscriber.” 


The following comes from Mre. P.S., 
Toledo, O.: * Your premiums and books 
came safe to hand. and I have been so 
buay with sewing, that I had lain by till 
my machine should come, that I had al- 
most forgotten you. Please accept my 
sincere thanks. It is a perfect Jewel, and 
I can not think, even now, how I could 
get along without it. It runs like a top, 
and quite puts me out of hand-eewing. 

‘All of my subecribers are dclizhted 
with your Magazine, and think there is 
nothing like DEmorEst. Two young la- 
diea have started clubs here, and are get- 
ting a good many names; they are very 
much encouraged, now that they have 
reen my scwing-machine; and if I have 
my health and am prospered, I will try 
and send you a large club this fall.” 


“Over THe BorpEerR.’—The Magazine 
has been mailed to youraddress, and your 
poem illustrated. 


Josrz L.—The handkerchiefs mention- 
ed are a novelty which can not yet be 
readily procured. 

2d. Certainly. 

8d. From seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

4th. Fringe with a heading, and nails 
of satin or jet. 


““DENTELLES DES InDEs." — Means, 
eimply, Llama lace, which is now import- 
ed in beautiful desigua and qualities, and 
becoming extremely favhionable. 


“SEa-BATHING” Soap.—A new soap 
which professes to possces some of the 
merits of eea-bathing bas been invented 
by the celebrated perfumer, M. W. King. 
We do not know exactly how much sca- 
virtue it contains ; but we do know, from 
experience, that it is very refreshiny, 
very invigorating, and particnlarly pleas- 
ant to use in warm weather. 


“A Wrxter's Day.”—E. M. F.—The 
manuscript came too late for publication 
at the proper time, and was returned to 
you, some time ago. 

“Fort Wayne.’’—Twilled wingey, 
epring ribbed poplin, or serge, either of 
which could be trimmed with mohair 
braid, or with bands of silk, harmonizing 
in color, would make excellent traveling 
snits fora middle-aged lady. We shonld 
recommend the ekirt to be cut a good 
walking length, not e0 short as the more 
youthful fancy costumes, and a paletot 
cnt in at the sides, rather than a long 
douse. 


Such letters as these are very encourag- 
ing. and fully repay ua for our endeavors 
to give our enbecribere the worth of their 
money, and as much more as possible. 


———_+ oe _—__—_- 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY. 

Tris popular periodical has been en- 
larged to-100 pages. Each No. is enrtch- 
ed bythe witand wisdom of B. P. Shilla- 
ber (Mrs. Partington), 


: 1868. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

No one will deny that Americans 
love music, although few will be 
hardy enough to assert that they 

‘ are, as yet, a musical people.  Pi- 
: anos are more common than 

sewing-machines. Sunday-school 
hymns and songs are part of the 
routine of every little sacred or 
secular educational institution in 
the country; yet the fact remains 
that our children never get beyond 
the do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ce, do, of 
music, and our singers, chorus-sing- 
ers as well as great artists, have to 
be mainly imported from abroad. 
Simply seeing this to be the fact, 
many people say that Americans 
will not patronize their own coun- 
try people, that talent must be 
stamped with a foreign label, be- 
fore it isallowed to obtain currency 
in this market. 
‘ This may have been true in the 
zy past; but it certainly is not now. 
: “American genius, American force, 
, American enterprise, are not only 
sure of recognition at home, but 
are generally flatteringly received 
abroad. American actors, and the 
few American singers that we have 
developed, have rapidly acquired 
‘ : both money and reputation, and es- 
i pecially in the subordinate lincs of 
, artistic professions the field would 
’ be open to candidates at once. 
: The truth is; however, that we 
‘ have no means, in this country, of 

imparting to the class who wish to 
make it a means of livelihood a 
thorough musical education. The 
charges of native or Italian profess. 
ors are 60 extravagantly high that 
only the wealthy can reach them; 
and while this gives us, in social 
circles, some of the finest amateur 
talent in the world, it deprives us 
of singers capable of filling high 
positions upon the stage or in the 
concert-room. 

In Italy a musical education is 
the birthright of every boy and 
girl, just as reading, writing, and 
cyphering are here. They sing as 
naturally as we talk, and, therefore, 
furnish the world with music, as 
France has done Eufope and Amer. 
ica with fashions. 

It is not necessary, however, that 
Wwe should always be dependent 
Upon a foreign article. Social con- 

ditions are changing. It is becom. 

Mm necessary for us to use our 

resources for the bencfit of our own 
People, and supply to the world, if 
foibles, some of the goods that we 
oe been in the habit of having 
"“rnished to us. 
ees Pikes is nothing to prevent sing- 
lieic Om being among them but a 

©f musical education. A thor- 
Ush ee 
of 6 Vocal training should be part 
Ur common-school system. It 
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would not only be of use, as afford- 
ing a possible means of subsistence, 
but would be of incalculable advan- 
tage in expanding the lungs, 
strengthening the voice and chest, 
and enlarging our means and 
sources of enjoyment. 

American men and women have 
the elements of success in whatever 
they undertake, in their freshness, 
force, originality, and enterprise. 
They have had too much to do, as 
yet, in conquering the material 
forces of a mighty country, to de- 
vote much attention to subjects of 
art or science. But the time is 
coming when our children must be 
taught music as they are now 
taught reading and writing; when 
musical training will be part of a 
common-school education, and the 
benefit to be derived from it not 
confined to the few who can afford 
to pay five dollars per lesson. 


——_—___ 0 6 o—__—_ 


VICTOR HUGO'S CHILDREN’S 
CHARITY. 

OxcE a week M. Hugo gives an 
abundant meal of meat, vegetables, 
dessert, wine and beer, to forty poor 
children of the island. At Christ- 
mas time a grand feast is offered ; 
clothes are distributed to all the 
little guests, with great attention 
to their wants and wishes; and the 
fete terminates with a gigantic 
Christmas tree, bearing a whole 
harvest of dolls, toys, and oranges, 
with which the children go away 
loaded. On that day, too, Haute- 
ville House, usually so quiet, is open 
to all, and a large number of peo- 
ple assemble there, to see pleasure 
beaming on acrowd of bright young 
faces, and especially to see the 
great writer himself. After the 
feast, which wasspread in the poet's 
beautiful dining-room, everyone 
passed into another room, where 
the children’s new clothes were ar- 
ranged, and there, addressing him- 
self especially to the ladies—‘ for 
to whom is children’s joy to be of. 
fered, if it be not to women’s 
hearts?”—he excused the publi- 
city given toa thing so simple and 
80 sinall as to do good to forty poor 
children ; but he did it with a wish 
to propagate a useful example, and 
multiply those forty children to in- 
finity. He added that from a point 
of view of health his plan had suc- 
ceeded admirably, for, in the six 
years during which his weekly din- 
ners had been given, only two of 
the forty children who partook of 
them had died. Hugo then spoke 
of the numerous weekly dinners in 
England, Switzerland, and Amer- 
ica, and with what rapidity they in- 
creased in number and size in Lon- 
don, “Last year,” hegcontinued, 
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“T read you from the Times of the 
foundation of a weekly dinner for 
poor children, at which 300 were 
admitted thisyear. Ihave received 
with infinite pleasure a letter from 
Lady Thomson, the treasurer of a 
weekly dinner of which 6,000 girls 
and boys partake. From 300 to 
6,000! what a magnificent progress 
in one year, and what a noble ex- 
ample to follow!” 

—_— ee 


SKETCH OF A PRINCESS, 


THE Paris Magazine has been 
publishing portraits of several la- 
dies. That of the Princess Metter- 
nich is as follows :—“ Shcis said not 
to be pretty. Listen to the enum- 
eration of her beauties: eyes which 
have the sweetness of a German re- 
verie; teeth of brightest enamel; a 
forehead smooth and clear as an in- 
fant's, high and wide as that ofa 
thinker ; and abundant silky brown 
hair. People seem not to notice 
two particular beauties of her Aus- 
trian highness—the form of her 
head, as Greek as that of the Venus 
of Milo; her ear like a pink sh<ll— 
whereas everyone does justice to 
the beautiful fall of her shoulders, 
the exquisite form of her arm, the 
long aristocratic hands, and the nar- 
row, dainty foot. Be she dressed 
in blue, red, or yellow, be she coitted 
with her toque over her eyes, or 
with a sergeant-de-ville's cap, as shie 
appeared one day at the Tuillerics— 
she is and remains a princess; and 
there are not many now. Witty, 
with a heart of gold, and extreme- 
ly charitable, she is the adoration 
of the workmen’s families she visits 
in the Faubourgh St. Antoine; 
jumping the children on her knees, 
washing them, kissing them, sit- 
ting on a stool if there are not chairs 
enough—such is the woman. De- 
votedly and fondly attached to a 
good man—Prince Metternich— 
such is the wife.” 


—— +e e—__—- 


THE NOBLEST OF MARTYRS. 


A WRITER in Fraser's Magazine 
wickedly says:—‘An immense 
amount of ingenuity is fruitlessly 
expended by that noblest of mar- 
tyrs, ‘a mother with a daughter to 
marry ’—noblest, or only to be ri- 


valed by the mother whose quiver | 


is full of such. I am not much 
addicted to sentiment ([ don't think 
Thave actually wept since I read 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ in my 
boyhood); but the angels them- 
selves might regard the spectacle of 
one who is a good woman at bot- 
tom (though over-fertile, perhaps), 
stuck like a scarecrow against the 
wall of a crowded ball-room from 
10 Pp. M. till 44.M., with compas- 
sionate pity. She sits there likea 


Turkey merchant, with her mer- 
chandise about her. Some of the 
wares, it may be, are rather tho 
worse for wear; even the newest 
was fresher last winter than this. 
‘Oh, public dear, will you not come 
and buy? This is Milly, my eldest 
born; she is not bright, but she is 
good, which is far better.’ And so 
till dawn the weary auction goes 
on; a comedy surely, not quite des- 
titute of pathos to the contempla- 
tive beholder. She isa good woman, 
Tsay, and yet sore necessity has 
driven her to this. She is fain to 
dress her daughters like ballet- 
dancers, to trot them out like 
young fillies, that possible purcha- 
sers may become acquainted with 
their paces, to offer them without 
remorse or shame inthe public mar- 
ket. And yet it isallin vain. Buy- 
ers are shy. This is not the sort of 
! juxtaposition which begets love. In 
i the crowd of the ball-room one girl 
looks exactly like another, white 
muslin and false flowers being 
wonderful levelers, and even a 
clever girl can not show that she 
has either heart or brains when go- 
ing at the rate of an express-train.” 


—_—_eoe———_- 


ECHOES. 


Wuat is it that wealth seldom eatin- 
guishes ?—Wishes. 

What traits are difilcult to extermi- 

‘ nate Y—Innate. 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp ? 
Arp. 

What enabled Newton the law of tho 
universe to grapple ?—Apple. 

Which letter do we often chew 1—U. 


—_——+4e—--~ 
PARISIAN BENEVOLENCE. 

Pustic beneficence in Parix keeps pace 
with the wants of the destitute. The twen- 
ty soup kitchens of the Prince Imperial 
distribute daily from 40,000 to 50,000 por- 
tions, Thanks to the aid given bythe 
j Civil List, each portion, consisting of 
1 bread, meat, soup, and vegetables, costs 
only five centimer. The kitchen of St. 
Oucn, where the greatest wretchedness 
prevails, distributes gratis daily, in the 
Emperor's pame, upward of 2,000 rations. 


———_ oe __—_- 


EAGLE LACE PAPER COLLARS, 

Tn our next number we ehall give an en- 
graved sample of these new and beauti- 
ful evidences of what paper can do. All 
our readers are familiar with * paper"? 
collars, and not a few of them would say, 
**No paper collara for me; when I can't 
have lace or linen, I will stop wearing 
them." 

But, dear lady reader, do not be too husty 
in your conclusions. Perhaps you have 
never seen the Kugle lace paper collars, 
‘and there are to others what the fruit {8 
to the bloxxom—the fulfillment of a prom- 
ise. Ordinary paper collars were very 
well as the forerunners; but the Bugle 
lace paper collars are beautiful, artistic, 
and comparatively durable. 

They are manufactured in all the best 
styles, and patterns of the tinest lace and 
embroidery can not be detected except 
upon—the closest examination, and are 
| double theystrengthy ofthe usual paper 
collars. 
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They are extremely usefal for ladies 
traveling, or stopping at hotels, or for 
those who have to pay for their washing, 
asa new paper collar is really cheaper than 
getting a linen one washed, and will last 
clean longer. : 

We propose offering these pretty paper 
novelties a3 a premium, in packages con- 
taining ten cach, te single subscribers at 
$8.00. 

We will also sell them by the package 
(assorted styles) for thirty-five cents cach, 
each package containing ten collars. La- 
dies visiting New York city will find it 
infinitely better to buy a package of these 
really pretty and fashionable collars to 
wear during their sojourn, than to bring 
their own, perhaps unfashionable, and 
easily soiled lace and linen. Try them. 


———_+e—____ 
ADVERTISERS' GAZETTE. 


Tus publication, issued by Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co., 40 Park Row, is the only one 
of its kind published in this country, and 
is extremely useful asa reliable and com- 
plete guide to the best mediums, as well 
as the largest advertisers throughout the 
country, 

——-19o—__— 
A NEW GOLD PEN. 

Ong of the neatest additions to the escri- 
toire that we have seen for a long time, 
consists of a new gold pen, with holder 
and ink-retainer, manufactured by Mr. 
George Stimpson, on the principle of his 
new and already highly popular scienti- 
fic steel pens. The gold being more fiexi- 
ble, the pen, of course, writes with much 
greater ease than if made of steel, while 
the principle upon which it is pased 
works beautifully in aiding grace, neat- 
nese, and rapidity of penmanship. We 
can recommend it highly to all persons 
who ue pens, the various numbers being 
suited to every degree of fine and coarse 
chirography. 

—— 6e——____—- 
NOTICE TO PREMIUM SEEKERS. 

We have received numerous letters from 
would-be subscribers recently, requesting 
premiume to an extent which would, in 
some cases, be worth double and quad- 
tuple the money sent. The mistake 
probably arose from the inadvertance of 
the printer in leaving out the little word 
or, from a paragraph enumerating a list 
of premiums. 

One would imagine, however, that no 
great amount of common-sense was re- 
quired, in order to arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that a pair of best Silver-Plated 
Buatter-Knives, a Lady's Memorandum- 
Book and Card-case combined, in Turxey 
Morocco, and a pack of French Imperial 
Note Paper of 100 sheets, with envelopes 
to match, could not ad be afforded as one 
premium for two subscribers at $3 each. 

We give more for the money than any 
other magazine in the country, but such 
generosity as that would not only take all 
the gilt off our gingerbread, but absorb 
the gingerbread too. 


_—0e—_—_—.. 
PREMIUM LOTS. 

We regret that we are not able to state 
precisely in this No.,as we promised, our 
plan for offering lots as preminme. Real 
estate takes time to negotiate; but we 
hope to be able to give our readers the 
details next month. 


———e9o—___—_ 


. . YO SEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Ix consequenee of an accident as we 
go topress, our splendid page, Illnstra- 
tions of Scenes in the Yo Semite Valley, 
California, (noticed on page 163,) will be 
given in our next fesue for June, 


OUR ADVERTISING BAGES. 

We alm to inake our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice: and render 
them so absulutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders ft neces 
sary that they should send In thelradvertisernents 
by the twenty-first of the month to secure iuser- 
tion in the following Issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally Ifthey will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Demorzst's 
Monrtuty. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Europe has no flower, and, therefore, 
no floral extract equal in fragrance to the 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” Its living odor, 
as it is lifted in the air of the tropics, ie 
rendered perpetual in PHALoN's new 
perfume for the handkerchief bearing its 
Dame. Sold by all druggists. 


PARISIAN HONORS.—We submit the 
following to our readers. Comment is 
unnecegeary : 

“At the Paris Universal Exposition, 
Messrs. WHEELER & WILa0N, 6% Broad- 
way, received the Gold Medal, and the 
only one, awarded for the most perfect 
Sewing-Machine and Button-hole Machine 


exhibited. 
“J.C. DERBY, New York. 
“*U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition.” 
“The onLY Gop MEDAL for the man- 
ufacture and PERFECTION oF SEwIiNe- 
Macuines and BuTToNn-HOLE MacHings 
was awarded to Mesers. WHEELER & 
Witson, of New York. 
“HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
“Member of International Jury and Re- 
porter of eame.”’ 


Do You Want It?) The best way to get 
the Pictorial Phrenological Journal regu- 
larly, to have it brought promptly to your 
own house, is to inclose $8 to the pub- 
lUsher, who will have each number deliv- 
ered as soon as printed. It may also be 
ordered through any newsman. Two 
pumbers—January and Febraary—now 
ready, 30 cents each, or 8 year for $3. In- 
close the amount to S. R. WELLs, No. 889 
Broadway, N.Y. Both the PHRENOLogiIcaL 
JOURNAL, $3, and DEMOREST’s MONTHLY, 
$8, a year for $5. 

The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a Jess quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
a quick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with sugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fee, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
leon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
style of preparing it. 

Fashionable Stationery cent by mail 
post paid. Mesera. J. E. Tritton & Co., 
Boston, Mass., will send by mail, post 
paid, a handsome box of aseorted fashion- 
able note papers, with envelopes to match, 
stamped with any initial desired, to the 
address of any one remitting to them one 
dollar. In sending, write the initial 
desired clear and plain. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life 
Ulustrated is a “ firat-class’ work, in its 
47th vol., devoted to Prysiognomy, with 
“Signa of Character ;"" PHRENOLO@Y, the 
Natural History of Man; PHRENoLoay 
and the Temperaments ; Parysio.oey, the 
Laws of Life; Paycno.oey, the Science 
of the Soul. Amply illustrated. Monthly, 
$3.00 a year; sample numbers 80 cente. 
Addrees 8. R. Weis, 889 Broadway, 
N.Y. The Parenxotoeica. JouRNAL and 
Demonest’s Monruty a year for $5. 


May, 


FURNITURE. 


Our stock is entirely too large 
for the seaeon, and must 
be reduced, even 


at a loss. 


a tees ee B.B.) 
: Cars pass our Store. } 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S 
87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 180 & 182 HESTER STREETS, 
Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 
' WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


FURNITURE AND BEDDINC 


OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 


WATERS’ 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Over-strung Bass and 
Agraffe Bridge. 

MELODEONS, Parlor, Church, and Cabinet 
ORGANS. The best m nufactured, warranted 
for three years. 100 Pianos, Melodeons ard Or- 
gans of six first-class mukers, at low prices for 
Cash, or will take one-fifth cash and the balance 
in monthly Installments, for rent, and reut-m: nev 
applied if purchased, Second-hand iustruments 
at great bargains, Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 


Importers & Jotbers of 


STRAW and SILK GOODS, 
Flowers, Feathers, &o., 
No. 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Opening of Imported Bonnets, March 5, 1868 
J. Bawsene. P.H. Hitt. 


THE BOOK OF WONDERS 


Tells how to make all kinds of Patent Medicines, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, 
Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, and hundreds of other 
articles tn daily demand, Easily made, and sold 
at large profits. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau 8... N.Y! 


INVISIBLE INK. 
For Secret Correspondence, Pleasing Ilustons, 
and Curious Experiments : the Writing with 
which will remain Invisible until, by a simple 
application, every word distinctly appears in jet 
black letters. Price 50 centa, sent post-paid. 


ADAMS & CO., 2% Bromfield St., Boston. 


Watches, Jewelry, Gold Pens, &, 


B. T. HAYWARD, 


No. 208 BROADWAY. 
Send for Wholesale Ilustrated Circular. 
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EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 


NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN, 


YORK, Penn. 
New and Choice Fruits and Seeds, Specialties, 


Mlustroted Deseriptive Priced Catalogues of 
both the Nursery sud Seed Departments mafled 
Vo any address on recelpt of stamp. 


The PRINCE AMONG JUVENILES! 


Two Handsome Stcel Engravings, 
BUITABLE FOR FRAMING, FNTITLED 


The “Royal Children,” & «Willie the Newsboy,” 


E27 Given away for every new subscriber, 


GREAT SUCCESS OF VOLUME XiIL., 1868. 


OUR SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR, 


One of the very eat, cheapest, and handsonecat 
Boys’ and Girls’ Maguzines in the World. 
The children are in Tiapeodics over ft. The 

grown-up folks are delighted, and The. press 

everywhere has pronounced it *THE VERY 

BEST AND CHEAPEST.” 


Beautifully Hlustrated, 
Anda Cover printed in Color every Month. 
$# Good, fresh MUSIC in every number. 


Some of the best and most popular writers In 
this country contribute regularly, among whom 


are 
Jacob Abbott, S. G. W. Benjamin, Alice Cary, 
Geo. S. Burleigh, James Barron Hope, 
Luella Clark, Alexander Clark, Sophie 
May, Geo. F. Root, Karl Reden, 
irs C. H. Gildersleeve, 
August Bell, &c., &c. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 


CABINET ORGANS, for your Home Circle, 
Chureh, School-Room or Sabbath-School, 
SEWING-MACHINES, for ¥ ‘a S, 
BOOKS, MUSICAL, MATHEMATICAL 
and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SILVER WARE, &c., &c. For instance: 

37° PELOUBETS latest. improved Five 
Octave CABINET ORGANS, rolid waluut 
case, the regular retail price of which is @130, 
will be sent for Fifty subscrjbers, at §1 each, an 
#65 In cash! 

gH WHEELER & WILSON'’S highest pre- 
mium SEWING MACHINES, worth 55, wil 
be sent for Fifty subscribers, at @1 each, and @15 
in cash, and many other useful articles In like 
proportion. 

TERMS—$1 25 a year, with the two Pre- 
mium Engravings. To Clubs, @1 cach subscrip- 
ton, with Premium, 

Send Ten Cents for a Sample Number 
and full instructions to agents. 

Agents Wanted at_every Town, 
Office and School in the United States. 


di 
"J, W. DAUGHADAY & CO,, 
424 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Post- 
Ad- 


Every Lady gets a Premium! 


Send 10 cents for specimen copy 
TITER YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; 
Or 15 cents for 
LADIES’ HOME.MAGAZINE! 


Addrexs_W.\T. HORNER, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BONNETS AND COIFFURES FOR JUNE, 1868. 
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WE have had so 
many inquiries in 
reference to the 
“Eagle” paper col- 
Jars, of which we 
ue a mention ir 
ow Tas! issue, that 


aaialels us 


ie 2; 
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we hav: determin- 
ed in the present ‘i i 
number to give a Age 
c-mplete soa Pavan 
by presenting to 
each one of our 
subscribers one of 
the identical col- 
Jars and allowing 
them to judge for 
themselves; and also engravings of three styles, 
selected from the numerous designs of the “ Eagle” 
Lace Paper Collar Company of New York, whose 
patterns are sufficiently varied to suit all purposes 
and tastes. 

The collars engraved consist of one lace pattern, | 
one beautiful needlework design, “ Byron” pattern, 
and a narrow straight collar, Garrote, laced in a 
needlework pattern upon the edge, and intended to 
be worn as a standing collar, but capable of being 
turned down if preferred. 

The assorted packages, sold at only thirty-five 
cents each, contain ten of the Byron collars, exquisitely | 
laced and finished, and selected from the most | 
fashionable shapes and patterns. The assorted pack- | 


send a package contain 
ing ten of the Byron 
pattern of the “ Eagle” 
lace paper collars, as a 
premium to any single 
subscriber, or send them 
by mail at thirty-five 
cents per package, post 
free, on receipt of the 
amount; or, for fifty 
cepts, a package contain- 


ages of the standing collars contain twenty assorted | ing twenty collars of the 


patterns for fifty cents. 

It is not necessary for us to expatiate on their 
neatness and durability, since every one of our lady 
subscribers will now have an opportunity of trying 
them for herself. ; 

We beg to remind those, however, who expect to 


|Garrote style, which 


spend more or less of the summer months in travel- 
ing, and who find washing expensive and troublesome, 
that paper collars, in an emergency, are a real god- 
send, and should be considered indispensable among 
the necessaries for a journey. A clean one every 
day for a week would only cost about fifteen cents, 
and the dirty ones can be lost or thrown away 
without any compunctions of conscience. 

We have already announced and repeat we will 


444 
me 


s? 


counizy in these little paper 
articles, and the demand is in- 
creasing daily. 

The “ Eagle” paper collars are 
valued because of the variety of 
design, pattern, etc., and their ex- 
cellent make and finish. Ladies, 
therefore, should always inquire 
for them. Orders may be addressed 
to MME. DEMoREST, 473 Broad- 
way. Remember they are 
mailed free on receipt of 
price. 


‘N . 


can be 
standing or turned down; or, fer four dol- 
lars, a box containing fifty of the Honiton 
lace patterns. postage free. 


worn either 


A GIFT TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


We present, with this number of the Mag- 
azine, a new “ Eagle” paper collar to every 
subscriber, so that ladies can see and judge 
for themselves of the perfection to which 
paper collars have been brought. Thirty 
millions of dollars are now invested in this 
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Op. 38. By THEODORE MOELLING. 
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VERNAL FALL. 
THE DOME. 


ree AMMOTH PINE TREE, 


POSER ALL Sorte. caer re ect in Circumference. 
THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY, THE GARDEN OF CALIFORNIA, 
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BY ALFRED B. STREET, 


<ae8 


PA Oy 
e ¥ SAW her; her beauty was bright as the sun, 


yy: 


Her blue eye was brilliant with light ; 


xi oH Her form was a seraph’s—I knew of but one 
AC ‘That could witch with such rapture the sight. 


I felt my heart beat with a limitless love ; 
She shone on my path like a star ; 

My sky, black with storm, held one beautiful dove, 
And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


H, my Eden-bright star! ah, my dove of delight, 


How I loved, how I loved her, my own! 

The earth was a Paradise, fragrant and bright, 
And I knew I was no more alone. 

I dreamed of her sweetness and beauty by night, 
Of her voice, when Day beamed in his car ; 

Oh, she was the rainbow transporting my sight, 
And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


O’er the sea, at the Cinnamon Isles, 

And the East glowed an Eden of promise to me, 
An Eden effulgent in smiles : 

For hope whispered alway that sister would come 
From that Paradise-clime of the star ; 

From that Paradise-clime, in her beautiful bloom, 

And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


ND whenever the wave burned in purple and gold, 
And strange odors came breathing along, 

And a sail rose to sight where the far billow rolled, 
Hope sang more transporting her song. 

Yes, yes, she is coming, my heart it would say, 
She is coming, is coming afar! 

I see her bright form in the sunsetting ray, 
And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


T last, one sweet eve, with the sun sinking soft, 
N And the wave burned in amethyst flame, 
NF ’ A swift sail arose, with its pennon aloft, 

And closer and closer it came. 

She is coming, is coming, my heart it did say, 

From the Paradise-clime of the star; 
| I see her bright form in the sunsetting ray, 
And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 


ve b 

Os 

A g ¥/ ES, a form there was standing all mantled in smiles, 
ANE ; . : 

b | An arm was stretched forward to me. 


BG ve She is there, she is there, from the Cinnamon Isles, 
And my heart danced within me with glee. 
I rushed to the margin, she shone there in white, 
She has come o’er the wave from afar, 
She has come in her loveliness, sweetness and light, 
And I tuned to her praise my guitar 


f i.e at her face, it was warm with the sun, 

) Her eye was a star in the blue, 

Her hair flowed around her, from purple night spun, 
And I knew she was tender and true. 

But the dead—was it living? her form, tall in grace, 
Shon? on me with light like a star ; 

My sister! my heart said, ’tis writ in her face, 


° And I tuned to her praise my guitar. 
eh Zoe 
( 7 
7c, ES, yes, it was she. She had parried death’s dart, 
Es = She had come in her beauty’s full flower ; ~, 
BICyh I knew it was her from the voice in my heart, - 
And I welcomed her into my bower. , 
And whenever the wave burns from Cinnamon Isles,’ 
And strange odors are borne from afar, 
I see the tall form, full of beauty and smiles, ' 
And I tune to her praise my guitar. 
SPADE nan aan Ethan tino Ay TAGs Sint id GaSe 
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MADELEINE. 


A PRIZE STORY. 


BY JULES SANDEAU, 


CHAPTER XV, 


if}, OWEVER, it happened at 
J¥ last that this young man, | 
when near Madeleine, | 


pe was seized with a strange 

uneasiness. For some time he | 
had experienced an inexplicable | 
trouble. He might have been seen, 

by turns, to grow pale or blush 

under one of her looks, to start at 

the sound of her voice. Inthe eve- 

ning, whilst she was embroidering, | 
he would remain for hours together 

contemplating her in silence. It 

was no longer that wild or care- 

less air he formerly had. When 

he entered her room, all his blood | 
would rush violently to his heart ; 

if Madeleine came to see him, he re- 

ceived her with the embarrassment 

and awkwardness of a child. Some- 

times he wept without guessing the 

source of his tears. At all hours, 

even in his sleep, he felt the scarce- 

ly perceptible influence of an en- 

chanting power working within 

him. What was it that possessed 

him? Maurice had one day a 

vague revelation of this unknown 

spell, . 

Througn tne interest of Marceau, 
Maurice had obtained an order for 
a grand piece of work. It was of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, with 
which a rich baronet, adhering to 
the traditions of his family, intend- 
ed to decorate the chapel of one of 
his castles in Lancashire. 

The young artist had accepted 
this work with so much more readi- 
ness because his mother had borne 
the name of that saint; and he 
thus mingled the two in one feel- 
ing of veneration. Notwithstand- 
ing the real knowledge which he 
had gained from his father's les- 
sons ; notwithstanding the dexteri- 
ty with which he handled the chisel, 
at the moment of commencing on 
the wood he was attacked with 
such, diffidence, that he who till 
then had laughed at all difficulties 
with a hardihood that might have 
passed for presumption, he hesi- 
tated; he dared not commence to 
make an impression on the wood. 
He was astonished at his own timid- 
ity, for he knew not, as yet, that 
mistrust of one’s self is the true 
sign of real talent. He invoked 


the remembrance of all the sculp- 
tured faces he had seen in the 
churches ; but not one of them real- 
ized the ideal he then entertained 
of a queen and a saint, not one had 
the nobility and chastity to suit his 


“HE REMAINED 80ME TIME 


imagination. Time was rapidly 
passing by. He first roughly carved 
the draperies and the hands. The 
ambition to produce at last a work 
that would be capable of estab- 
lishing his name, and cause him 
to merit the praise of his cousin, 
sustained his courage, and, at the 
same time, made him more severe 
toward himself. 

He was never satisfied with the 
work he had achieved; he never 
found that the draperies had 
enough suppleness, that the incli- 
nation of the body was sufficiently 
graceful. The hands took him a 
long time ; he tried to give them a 
royal delicacy. It is thus that mas- 
terpieces are produced. The crowd 
can not admire them with due ap- 
preciation. 

When the hour came to begin 
the head, his hesitation redoubled. 
However, he set to work, and soon 
the chisel obeyed the mysterious 
impulse. The forehead was round- 
ed without any effort, the eyes 
moulded as if by a charm; softly 
sheltered by the shade of their 
dreamy lashes, they expressed the 
ravishment of a soul in prayer; 
the lips, full of forbearance and of 
kindness, half opened, as if to give 
passage to the perfumed breath ; 
the hair, divided on the forehead in 
two bands, plaited on the cheeks, 
and put up over the ear, framed the 
graceful oval of the face. - 

After a few moments of silent 
contemplation, Maurice retouched 
it slowly with sweet complacency. 
All the parts seemed to him mould- 
ed with incomplete precision. He 
thinned the sides of the nostrils, 
which he thought not fine enough ; 
he softened the cur! of the eyebrows, 
that did not appear to him majes- 
tic enough. Finally, he throws 
down his tools and retreats a few 


EXAMINING IT UN SILENCE." 


steps, 80 as to judge better of his 
work. In the mean time, Made- 
leine entered, and had no difficulty 
in recognizing herself in the statue 
before her. She clapped her hands, 
and showed an unaffected joy; 
whilst Maurice, confused, embar- 
rassed, knew not what expression 
to utter, and blushed like a young 
girl, whose first secret has just been 
found out. In looking for a model 
to guide him, Maurice perceived 
in his heart the image of Madeleine. 
Without knowing it, wishing, or 
even thinking of it, he had faith- 
fully rendered the charming fea- 
tures of his cousin. This was for 
him a bright light, but which van- 
ished away almost directly. -What 
could he understand by the ‘first 
delicate preludes of love, he who 
had known till then the coarse in- 
ebriation and the overflowing of 
passion? But, from that day, the 
uneasiness he had already experi- 
enced increased, and the serenity of 
his soul became more and more 
troubled, much worse than he had 
dared say or own to himeelf. 

That figure of Saint Elizabeth 
was to cause in his life a storm 
much more alarming than this, and 
he little thought it would decide 
his own future destiny. 

That figure still remained in his 
studio; it seemed as if Maurice 
could not decide to part with it. 
Each time the baronet had sent, 
Maurice had found some excuse to 
put off its destiny. 

From what he said, there was 
always some imperfect part which 
claimed the help of the chisel. The 
fact is, that the artist was no long- 
er retouching his work, but, like 
Pygmalion, wae pleased to look at 
his own creation once and yet once 
again. One morning the baronet 
himself came—tall, thin, blue eyes, 


June, 


| white skin, light beard and light 
|hair. He was a young man, yet he 
| appeared still younger than Mau- 
|rice, though he was in reality a 
few years older. Simple and of 
good taste, his dress was from head 
to foot of an irreproachable ele- 
gance. He entered coldly, bowed 
| with a distracted air; then, without 
otherwise preoccupying himself 
| with the presence of the owner of 
the place, he went straight to the 
Saint Elizabeth. He remained 
| some time examining it in silence. 
| “They have not deceived me,” 
cried he, at last, without turning 
his head, and asif speaking to him- 
self ; “ this is the ideal I had dreamed 
of.; it is indeed the work of a great 
artist.” : 

This said, the gentleman opened 
a small pocket-book which he had 
taken from the pocket of his over- 
coat, and took out a handful of 
bank-notes, which he negligently 
placed on the bench. 

“No, sir, no!” exclaimed Mau- 
rice; “ with your permission, we 
will keep to what we have agreed 
on. Take back these notes. After 
all, sir, you would be but casting 
away your generosity; for if you 
wished to set to that figure the 
price I myself esteem it, all your 
fortune would not be sufficient.” 

At these words, Sir Edward (that 
was the name of the gentleman) 
thought, for the first time, of rais- 
ing his eyes to the sculptor. 
Though Maurice had on his blouse, 
in the purity of the lines of his face, 
the proud attitude of that young 
man, on whose forehead work had 
brought back the early impression 
of his race, the baronet understood 
without effort this was not a com- 
mon workman. He understood it 
the more easily that he himself was 
distinguished by the elevation of 
his talents, and from the crowd of 
wealthy persons with no mark of 
distinguishiug greatness. Some- 
what amused, somewhat troubled, 
he did not wish to leave before he 
had made up for his brusque en- 
trance. Seated familiarly on the 
border of the small couch, which 
was also a bed and a divan, he en- 
tertained Maurice with a grace rare 
among the sons of churlish Albion. 
He spoke of his art with taste, asa 
man who loved it, and knew how 
toappreciate it. Reserved at first, 
cold and silent, the young artist 
himself became entranced, insensi- 
bly and by degrees, by the exquis- 
ite simplicity of the language and 
manner of the young nobleman. 

In that small chamber, near the 
bench, in the midst of blocks of 
oak and splinters of wood spread 
on the floor, they talked together 
as if in a drawing-room. By an in- 
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voluntary calculation of vanity, 
whilst one tries to prove that he 
has not always lived by the work 
of his hands, and that he was no 
stranger to any of the elegancies of 
an opulent life, the other was tak- 
ing pains to show that, in spite of 
his wealth, he felt all the value of 
labor and intelligence. In this 
way they touched on very grave 
subjects of conversation. In lis- 
tening to Maurice, Sir Edward was 
not long in discovering that decid- 
edly he had to deal with one of his 
own order. While listening to 
Sir Edward, Maurice discovered that 
poverty alone has not the privilege 
of wisdqm, and that all conditions 
of life, from the most elevated to 
the most humble, are fruitful for 
those souls that know how to 
profit by them. To return to the 
figure of the Saint Duchess of Thur- 
enge, the baronet related how his 
mother was called by the sweet 
name of Elizabeth, during the few 
years she had passed on this earth. 
Manrice, in his turn, said that his 
mother also died when young, and 
‘was also called by the same name ; 
and that coincidence, little impor- 
tant as it might seem to be, estab- 
lished between these two a sort of 
sympathy. In short, at the expir- 
ation of two hours, they separated 
gatisfied with cach other, and al- 
ready almost friends. : 
This commencement of an intima- 
cy was not destined to remain in its 
infancy. Rich without pride, grave 
without austerity, expansive, affec- 
tionate, witty when opportunity 
offered, Sir Edward was one of 
those Englishmen one meets with 
sometimes, when born under a 
lucky star. He was generally con- 
sidered an original. Such he was in- 
deed. Of an elevated mind, a frank 
disposition, generous, and chival- 
rous-hearted, by nature ready for 
devotion, he had to the highest 
degrce that sentiment which makes 
delicate souls, and tries to hide frem 
others the advantages bestowed on 
them by the chance of birth, that 
might be truly called the modesty 
of riches. More fortunate, stronger- 
minded than Maurice, he had 
passed through the storms of youth 
without leaving with them any of 
his native purity. The wreck of 
his illusions had not turned him 
from the pathway of duty. He had 
not persuaded himself, as Maurice 
ad done, through a few vulgar 


feeeptions, to insult all humanity. 
he learning to know mankind, he 
ad not considered himself obliged 


either 
W: 
combin. 
th 


to hate or despise them. 


© Candor and innocence of a child. 


He ‘United, by a rare privilege, two 


faculties that seem unfortunately 
excluded one from the other: he 
fathomed the depths of the heart 
like those who have no more love 
to find, and he loved like those 
who have not yet experienced its 
pangs. He had, besides, strength- 
ened his intellect by study and tra- 
vels. Gifted with a quick instinct 
for the fine arts, he honored talent, 
and professed to cultivate genius. 
For many years he spent the win- 


terin Paris, in the intimacy of a | 


few artists of his choice. The world 
had but little attraction for him. He 
was met with less often in the 
drawing-room than the studio. 
From this time he returned fre- 
quently to see Maurice. He came 
in the afternoon, with good cigars, 
and, sitting on the edge of the bed, 
smoked away, whilst Maurice, up- 
right in front of his bench, was 
working while talking. Some. 
times Sir Edward rose to give a 
glance at his work ; at other times, 
Maurice would interrupt his work, 
light a cigar, and come and sit by 
him. These two young men ended 
by becoming seriously attached to 
each other. Maurice had insensi- 
bly arrived to half confidences. If 
he was prudently silent on the dis- 
orders of his past life, he spoke with 
warmth of his sister who lived 
under the same roof. Of a tender 
nature, poetical organization, Sir 
Edward enjoyed the recital of this 
fraternal existence; but although 
he desired to know that young sis- 
ter, by discretion he had not eVen 
dared to beg Maurice to introduce 
him ; and, strange coincidence, not- 
withstanding the sincere affection 
Maurice had for him, he retained 
on that subject the most absolute 
silence, as if he had a presentiment 
it would bring ruin to his happiness. 
Alas! none escapes his destiny. 
One day, when the baronet was at 
Maurice’s hduse, Madeleine entered. 
Maurice had more than once spoken 
of his new friend, and the young girl, 
who was rejoiced to see all the fine 
sentiments blossom again in a heart 
so long desolated, had always en- 
couraged the ripening of that rising 
friendship. In the presence of Sir 
Edward, Madelcine showed her nat- 
ural disposition. Always desiring 
to make herself agreeable to her 
cousin, as she had, besides, under- 
stood by a single glance that this 
young man was worthy of all her 
confidence, she put herself, as is 
commonly said, more at easc to 
please than perhaps a first inter- 
view demanded. She retired at 
the end of one hour, leaving Sir 


ith the experience of a sage wan Fcward entirely fascinated by her ; 
ed the enthusiasm of a poct, | nainete. 


“You were right, sir,” exclaimed 
he with enthusiasm, after she had re- 


ar te ans 


tired; “you were right to praise the 
charms of your sister—only it seems 
to me, now, that you spoke but 
coolly of so much grace and youth- 
ful attraction. Never a purer soul 
shone on a swecter face. I under- 
stand now that it is easy for you to 
create masterpieces: the beagty of 
the model explains the genius of 
the artist! My friend, fortune has 
treated you less harshly than |] had 
feared, since it has left you so pre- 
cious a treasure.” 

He might have spoken thus a 
long time without running the risk 
of being interrupted. 

Bent over his bench, Maurice 
continued to chisel away at a picce 
of wood, and seemed not even to 
hear what Sir Edward was saying. 
The same day, at dinner, and dur- 
ing the rest of the evening, it was 
but the question of the baronet in 
Madeleine’s room.” By the elegant 
simplicity of his manners, by the 
delicacy of his language, by the 
natural elevation of his ideas, Sir 
Edward had gained the sympathies 
of the young girl, who did not con- 
ceal it, and was congratulating her 
cousin upon such an intimacy. 
Women who love have a marvel- 
ous instinct in measuring and ap- 
preciating at one glance the valuc 
and sincerity of the friendships that 
surround their idols. This is not 
all. Ursula, who had met the gen- 
tleman on the stairs, did not fail to 
exhaust her ideas on his good looks, 
and refused to believe that he was 
English. Finally, Pierre Marceau, 
who spent the evening at Made. 
leine’s, and who had known for 
some time that the baronet had 
accomplished, in his hotel, several 
pieces of cabinet-work, related of 
him many traits of generosity that 
seemed to strike the imagination of 
the young German, whilst Ursula 
was uttering cries of admiration. 
In the midst of the concert of 
praises, Maurice did not remain si- 
lent. Yet he sutfered, without try- 
ing to account for the uneasiness 
he experienced. He suffered with- 
out knowing why. like plants at 
the approach of a storm, though 
the sky be clear, and no visible 
cloud has yet tarnished its seren- 
ity. : 

From that day Sir Edward had 
the privilege of visiting Madeleine. 
Short and rare at first, his visits 
became insensibly longer and more 
frequent. He came in the day, 
sometimes again in the evening. 
Madeleine received him with ear- 


i nest Kindness, and did not try to 


disguise the charm she experienced 
in his sdciety. Maurice observed 
it with uneasiness; he sometimes 
found himself watching them both 
with a jealous eye. There were 
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hours when the young man felt 
toward his friend a secret irritation 
which he could not explain. Soon 
he fancied that his cousin was more 
reserved with him, more expansive 
with the stranger. He had re- 
marked already that the baronet 
spoke no more of the journey he 
was in the habit of making every 
year at this season. One evening 
he ventured to question him upon 
his intended departure, the baronet 
answered that he should not go, 
and Maurice thought he saw Made- 
leine thank him witha smile. This 
vague uneasiness, those mysterious 
sufferings, ended at length by be- 
coming of a serious and alarming 
character. Maurice sought retire- 
ment, and had no longer any taste 
for work. An unknown evil was 
destroying and consuming him. 
What was more strange than all 
this is, that Madeleine, formerly 
so watchful and so clear-sighted, 
seemed not to notice the changes 
that were working in her cousin. 
It seemed as if Madeleine had eyes 
no longer but for Sir Edward. 

One morning when he was sit- 
ting on the edge of his bed, sad, dis- 
heartened, feverish, interrogating 
himself with alarm, Maurice saw 
the gentleman enter, more grave 
than usual. Sir Edward went to 
sit by him, and began to trace on the 
floor invisible circles with the end 
of his walking-stick, with the 
air of aman who had something 
important to say, and who does not 
know how to begin, whilet Mau- 
rice was examining him with anxi- 
cty, as if he guessed that the storm, 
whose coming influence he had 
felt for more than a month, was 
about to break over his head. 

“Maurice,” said he at last, with 
amiable reserve, which adapts itself 
so well to wealth when addressing 
poverty, “TI loved your sister be- 
fore [knew her. In speaking of 
her to me, you had taught me to 
love her; I was delighted to join 
with you in one same feeling of 
affection and respect. I have 
known her, and that feeling soon 
turned into love. Could it have 
Leen otherwise? It is to you [ re- 
fer the question, and make you the 
judge. If that sweet person was 
not your sister, could you have seen 
her and not adored her? Noble 
children! I know nothing either of 
your family or of your destiny. I 
have seen the way you live; that is 
sufficient for me. By the manner 
in which you have borne misfor- 
tune, you have proved yourselves 
worthy of wealth; for my part, I 
believe I have shown that T was 
not too unworthy for poverty. 
Maurice, we are friends. Will you 
that we be brothers?” 
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Paler than death, Maurice let fall 
his icy hand into that of the bar- 
onet 

“Sir Edward,” he replied, in an 
altered voice, which he tried to ren- 
der calm, “the words I have just 
heard honor us three equally. Be- 
lieve me [am as deeply touched as 1 
ought to be; but Madeleine, my 
sister, no doubt she loves you; you 
have her consent? You have at 
least discovered the secret of her 
soul?” 

“No, my friend, no; I do not 
know whether I am loved,” modeat- 
ly answered Sir Edward; “ but I 
believe firmly in the foree of at- 
traction of true love, and I say that, 
perhaps, by a persevering tender- 
ness, by unbounded devotedness, 
my heart will end by gaining the 
affection of the heart it has chosen.” 

“But Madeleine, Sir Edward, 
Madeleine knows that you love 
her?” 

“Ido not think she sees me with 
displeasure ; yet neither my lips 
nor my eyes have ever spoken to 
her of love. Before asking her con- 
sent, I thought it was equally due 
to my duty and to my honor to 
come first and ask for yours.” 

“Tis well,” said Maurice, stretch- 
ing out his hand, in his turn, to Sir 
Edward; “I have not waited till 
now to know your worth; my es- 
teem and my friendship have long 
been yours. I will consult) Made- 
leine, and, if your requests are ac- 
cepted by her, Ican promise you, 
beforehand, that nothing will be in 
the way of your happiness.” 

The baronet. retired, his heart 
filled with the sweet hope. If he 
loved Madeleine, if he had not been 
able to see her without being at- 
tracted to her by so much candor 
and truth, grace and beauty, he en- 
tertained also for Maurice a lively 
affection; and what pleased this 
poetical mind, this generous and 
tender soul the most, was the 
thought of compensating these two 
young persons for the injustice of 
their lot, in restoring to them, in 
the face of the world, the position 
which they had lost. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Left alone, Maurice fell into such 
achaos of thouglits, and thoughts so 
diverse, that the most subtile ana- 
lyzer, the most accomplished physi- 
ologist would have had much trou- 
ble in understanding them. After 
having, by a great effort, escorted 
Sir Edward as far as the landing of 
the staircase, he had re-entered 


his room and had sunk down on, 


his bed as if struck down by the 
words he had heard. He felt at 


\ life. 
‘look, a smile like that of a child 


] 
first a horrid pain, without being 


able to name it. This storm was 
followed by a sort of annihilation ; 
the tumult of his senses had been 
oppressive, Little by little his per- 
ceptions awakened, clearer and more 
lucid. Soon his brow was illumi- 
nated with a soft light, like to the 
first: brightness of daybreak. In- 
deed, it was the opening of a new 
A celestial flame shone in his 


awakening half opened his lips, 
still pale and trembling. He re- 
mained a long time in silent ecstasy. 
At last his bosom heaved with in- 
tense emotion. Suddenly tears 
aprung from his eyes, and, like 
Lazarus raised from the dead, he 
flung his arms toward Heaven. In 
searching the depths of his heart, 
Maurice perceived a flower nearly 
blooming ; he had breathed its per- 
fume, and that flower was love! 
Yes, he loved! Ab, for one to un- 
derstand this passion, it is necessary 
to have felt its power, At the de- 
cline of an early autumn, one can 
then feel in his soul the germ of a 
second spring, resuscitating and 
blooming under a heavenly breath. 
This love-flower, which he believed 
forever to have perished, this intox- 
ication was short ; Maurice shook it 
off by a brusque movement of anger 
and of despair. Like a bird mor- 
tally wounded in the realms of the 
air, he recoiled fiercely on the soil 
of reality. Unfortunately, he loved 
when it was no longer the time for 
it; he had arrived too late at the gates 
of Eden ; he hada glimpse of happi- 
ness at the moment of bidding it 
an eternal adicu. His violent na- 
ture returned once more with 
double vigor. He launched out 
with jealous imprecations against 
Sir Edward, who was robbing him 
of his life ; in the frenzy of his grief, 
searcely did he spare Madeleine. 
He recalled the conduct of his 
cousin during these last days; he 
saw her smiling at the baronet, who 
lovingly gazed on her, and he felt 
his breast torn by all the serpents 
of hell. He had not the consola- 
tion of telling himsclf perhaps he 
was mistaken. Even then, had he 
not observed these two young per- 
sons; even then, had he not fol- 
lowed, with a troubled eye, the pro- 
gress of their mutual passion? The 
vague uneasiness he had suffered 
ought to have enlightened him be- 
fore ; the martyrdom he endured at 
that hour would have alone assured 
him sufficiently that Madeleine 
loved Sir Edward. He walked, at 
long steps, up and down his cham- 
ber, when suddenly he stopped, 
ashamed of his temper. He made 
a self-examination, and he blushed 
with shame. 
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“Of what art thou complaining, 


‘wretch 7” exclaimed he, bowing his 
4 
| head. 


“Yet hardly escaped from 
the abyss into which unguided 
youth has led thee, thou complain- 
est of not being loved ; thou art in- 
dignant because a noble heart, vir- 
tuous and without a blot, a con- 
science that has never fallen, is pre- 
ferred to thee! What hast thou 
done to deserve that tenderness, 
which to-day seems to thee supreme 
For more than two 
years thou hast had the treasure 
within thy reach. What hast thou 
done to render thyself worthy of 
it? Thou hast not, hitherto, ap- 
preciated it; thou hast disdained it, 
thou hast trodden upon it, and now 
thou rebellest at the thought that 
another may possess it! As a re- 
ward for the insults thou hast 
loaded her with, it is not sufficient 
for thee that the adorable creature 


!whom God has placed under thy 


care had withdrawn thee from the 


; bottom of the abyss, that she had 


washed out the stains of thy soul, 
and traced holier paths for thy foot- 
steps. As the price of the many 
cowardly affronts thou hast lavished 
upon her, as a recompense for thy 
harshness, for thy cowardly con- 
duct, it seems to thee that her love 
would not be too much for thy re- 
ward. Ah, silence! remain in the 
shade, and thank Heaven that is 
; merciful enough to permit to thee 
the power of loving.” 

Never had Maurice wept 80. bit- 
terly over the faults of his past ; 
never, at the remembrance of his 
errors, had he shed tears so bitter 
and so burning ; never had the re- 
morse of days badly spent pressed 
on him with a heavier weight. He 
weighed, for the first time, the ex- 
tent of his ruin. His seul had at 
last opened to the sentiment of hap- 
piness which he had had under his 
‘hand, and which he had not under- 
‘stood how to seize. At this hour, 
‘said he to himself: “If 1 had al- 
_ ways followed, like Sir Edward, the 
inflexible line of duty, I should be 
under the roof of my father, near 
Madeleine, who would have loved 
me, perhaps, for I should have re- 
mained worthy of her love. That 
love is humble, resigned, always 
ready for any sacrifice.” 

What could Maurice offer to his 
cousin? Whatever he may have 
done, notwithstanding his courage 
and perseverance, notwithstand- 
ing the great success of his 
works, in supposing that likely 
to last, he could never give 
her but a mean and paltry exis- 
tence. In marrying Sir Edward, 
Madeleine would again occupy in 
society the rank that belonged to 
her, and which she ought never to 
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have quitted. If she felt herself at- 
tracted toward him by a feeling of 
| affection, however small it be, 
would Maurice be warranted in 
counteracting it? Was it not his 
duty, on the contrary, to encourage 
it by every means in his power, 
and to sacrifice his own feelings for 
the promotion of Madeleine’s hap- 
piness ? There was no hesitation ; 
his resolution was taken immedi- 
ately. 

Sad and silent, but without any 
temper, he spent the evening with 
his cousin, as was his usual custom. 
By one of those contrasts, frequent 
enough in all intimacies, the young 
German was, this evening, in high 
spirits. Maurice observed it with 
{ melancholy, with an air of smiling 
resignation ; only, just before retir- 
jing, he begged of Madeleine to sit 
‘at the piano and to sing Schubert’s 
“ Adieu,” the melody that had so 
much moved him on a former eve- 
ning. The young girl complied, 
with good grace, to hia request. 
Never, when singing, had she been 
so touching. When she had fin- 
ished, Maurice rose, took his cou- 
sin’s hands in his, raised them 
respectfully to his lips, then left 


the weight that oppressed it. 

“ You are sad, Monsicur Maurice ; 
my young master, what is the mat- 
ter with you?” said Ursula, stop- 
ping him in the ante-chamber. 

“It is nothing, my good Ursula,” 
answered Maurice, restraining him- 
self.“ Thou knowest that for some 
time my sorrows have not been 
| very serious. Come, kiss me. I am 
‘sure that will do me good.” 
| Ursula threw herself on her fos- 
ter-brother’s neck, and he pressed 
her in his arms. Once alone, Mau- 
rice could not resist any longer. He 
gave vent to his despair in sobs, 
‘in torrents of tears; this was the 
last tribute he paid to human weak- 
ness. The next day, up by day- 
break, he bent over his bench, and 
there, so that nothing might be 
wanting to the immolation of his 
| hopes, stifling the anguish of his 
| soul, casting back the love which 
was in his breast, he wrote with a 
steady hand: 

“Madeleine, I have kept my 
promise. You asked me to stay 
two years with you. The term 
named by yourself has expired for 
several months. You asked me for 
two years of abnegation and of de- 
votion, and it is you who have 
played that part. You have done 
for me much more than I have done 
for you. In teaching me the value 
of work, the grandeur and holiness 
of duty, you have effaced from me 


the trace of my errors. 
“Whatever may be the future 


the room to unburden his heart of . 
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that God reserves for me, I shall re- 
tain for you but a feeling of eternal 
gratitude and words of blessing; 
but I do not wish, I ought not to 
accept, any longer, the sacrifice to 
which you have resigned yourself 
with so much courage. It would 
be, on my part, an egotism so in- 
tense that I never could forgive 
myself for it. It is no longer the 
question for me and my welfare, 
but of you and your happiness. 
Sir Edward loves you ; he is worthy 
of your love; he will give you the 
rank you deserve. He has for me, 
I doubt not, a sincere affection. He 
will take upon himself to acquit 
my indebtedness to you. Farewell, 
then, Iam going. Be not uneasy 
about my future. In whatever spot 
Imay find myself, my work, you 
know, can suffice for my wants. 
Fear not that I may fall back again 
into the dark night out of which 
you have extricated me. A myster- 
ious star shall always guide me in 
the path which you have opened 
forme. If faint-hearted, if I should 
feel my strength of purpose leaving 
me again, it will be sufficient for 
me to rise once more and look in 
the bottom of my heart, for there I 
shall find your image deeply gra- 
ven. I am going to revisit the 
chateau of my father ; it is a legiti- 
mate reparation that I owe to the 
memory of the Chevalier. I would 
show myself pure and regenerated 
in those places that have seen me 
corrupt and degraded. My father 
died away from me, without press- 
ing my hand with his declining 
hand. This pious pilgrimage will 
aurve to appease the troubles of my 
conscience. Afterward, I shall go 
with a steady step anywhere God 
may lead me. Farewell, once more, 
Madeleine. Be happy ; and whilst 
I shall bless the remembrance of 
the days that we have passed to- 
gether, may that remembrance not 
be too bitter to you. Your brother, 
“ MAURICE.” 

He folded the letter, traced on 
the envelope the sweet name which 
was henceforth to fill up all his 
lifo, and placed it conspicuously on 
the mantel-piece. At this instant, 
he pereeived Marceau and his wife 
already at work by the cradles of 
their children. He bowed to them 
affectionately. After having, for a 
few minutes, eentemplated with an 
envious eye the peace and happi- 
ness of this small family, he began 
to make preparations for his depar- 
ture. It was but the occupation of 
a quarter of an hour at the utmost. 
When all was in readiness, he tiod 
around his blouse his leather belt, 
put on his back the military sack 
that contained all his fortune, took 
with a resolute hand the stick of 


the traveling workman ; then, af- 
ter having given an affectionate 
look around his small chamber, 
which he had entered obdu- 
rate through egotism, perishing 
through idleness, old by debauch- 
ery, he left it regenerated through 
industry, rejuvenated again by 
love, and sanctified by sacrifice. 


S CHAPTER XVII. 


As long as he was in Paris, his 
sadness remained mixed up witha 
secret irritation. He felt the gen- 
erous resignation that had induced 
him to leave Madeleine wavering 
in him. It seemed as if there was 
in the atmosphere of the great city 
some remains of the fatal influences 
he had formerly experienced in it. 
Once out of Paris, when he felt 
his bosom dilate with the re- 
vivifying air of the country, in 
the face of nature, his anger 
gave way, his heart softened, and 
he permitted himself to be govern- 
ed by one soul-absorbing sentiment, 
his love for Madeleine. At the 
time of his unsettled life, which he 
foolishly mistook for a passionate 
one, each time that one of his desires 
had met with opposition or could 
not have been satisfied but after an 
intense struggle, resistance awak- 
ened within him spite or hatred of 
his fellow-beings. He did not un- 
derstand love without possession. 
He would have smiled with pity if 
he had been told that the heart can 
taste from the pure spirit of love a 
happiness independent of the object 
beloved. Now, alone with himself, 
he perceived the grandeur and hol- 
iness of a fecling he had once ex- 
perienced, and of which till then he 
had never embraced but its coarse 
image. He had left Madeleine ; his 
heart bled at that separation, and 
however he was nourishing his 
grief by fond remembrances, in 
+ his voluntary loneliness, in the ex- 
ile to which ho consigned himself, 
he felt a truer and deeper joy than 
in the madness of his satisfied pas- 
sions. He was not loved; but he 
felt himself more worthy of love, 
and tho consciousness of his moral 
worth inspired in him a legitimate 
pride. He was not loved; but he 
praised himself for the sacrifice he 
had just made to the woman he 
loved, and he found in the sacrifice 
itself a joy which it was in nobody’s 
power to deprive him of. In his pil- 
grimage to Valtravers, he was not 
guided only by the desire to acquit 
himself of the duty he owed to the 
memory of his father; he wished, 
also, to see the spot where he had 
met Madeleine for the first time, 
and to bless the impressions of her 
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footsteps. He wished to breathe 
the airshe had perfumed with her 
presence, to traverse the paths 
where he had first heard her voice, 
It was for him a last and religious 
act of gratitude. 

He walked with an erect gait, in- 
haling the air at full breath. The 
sentiment of nature’s beauties, sti- 
fled so long in his heart, was awak- 
ing at last. It was toward the end 
of May ; the sun smiled on the earth. 
All the undulations of the hillocks, 
all the beauties of the sky, all the 
changes of the surrounding land- 
scape, were to Maurice a source of 
unexpected pleasure. To see fis 
innocent delight, one would have 
thought he was gazing for the first 
time on the wonders of creation. 
The severe fatigues of that pedes- 
trianism were far sweeter to him 
than all the drives formerly made 
in the luxury of an open carriage 
driven at full speed. The evenings 
passed in the hotels, the departure 
at break of day, the rencontres at 
the table-d’hote, the salutations ex- 
changed on the road, the little 
prattle of the children on the stono 
bench in front of the door, were for 
him as poetical episodes which re- 
newed at every moment the inter- 
est of his pilgrimage, serving to 
initiate him in the practice of 
equality. 

In short, a moral resolution was 
to crown all theothers. Madeleine 
had succeeded in reviving a religi- 
ous feeling in Maurice’s heart; but 
she had always vainly begged him 
to have recourse to prayer, and to 
invoke in his sorrow divine consol- 
ations. Whatever she might say 
to him, he never would consent to 
put his foot in a church, It was 
reserved for grief to bring him back 
by an insensible acclivity to that 
faith and that earnestness which he 
had, till then, mocked. All true 
grief elevates us to God. Maurice 
experienced it. In going through 
a village that was on his way, he 
passed before a church. Moved by 
an irrealstible instinct, without any 
reflection, he entered. It was one 
of those poor churches which God 
prefers to the sumptuous, gilded 
temples. The sun shone softly in 
through the lowered blinds. A 
few field-flowers were strewn on 
the altar. Here and there, on the 
flagstones, some women and some 
old men were kneeling in the 
shade. Maurice knelt and prayed. 
He prayed to obtain from his heav- 
enly Father forgiveness for his er- 
rors, to ask of Heaven happiness 
for Madeleine. 

At last, after a fortnight of soli- 
tary travel, he traversed, without 
being recognized, the small town 
next to Valtravers. His-costume 


was sufficient to insure his incog- 
nito. Besides, in his decided step, 
in that proud and serene look, in 
the calm and dignity of that noble 
face, how could they have recog- 
nized the young man they remenr 
bered having seen, three years be- 
tore, pass likea fugitive. Oh, who 
can tell the emotions that assailed 
him, when he saw, an hour later, 
spreading over the horizon the 
shades which had sheltered his 
cradle, when he set his foot on the 
border ot the forest as he advanced 
further in the mysterious depths 
which he had so often traversed in 
company of his father and the mar- 
chioness, and where Madeleine had 
first appeared to him. On finding 
himself now full of love and life, 
in those beautiful spots, where, 
three years before, he but bore the 
feeling of his forfeiture, his first 
impulse was to cry aloud and tell 
the whole of nature that he was 
young, that he could love, that he 
did love. His regenerated soul ex- 
alted itself in holy enthusiasm: 
“Nature, rejoice! I am still thy 
child! Light breezes, as formerly, 
play on my forehead! Recognize 
again my steps, moss of the for- 
ests, grass of the lawns. Write joy 
on my paths, trees that my fathers 
have planted!” 

He was walking slowly on, re- 
membrances gushing to his memory 
and appearing before him as tho 
lark in the furrows. In the shade of 
that oak he had once rested by tho 
side of the Chevalier ; under the sil- 
very foliage of that aspen-tree, he 
had gat one whole day listening to 
the first murmurs, counting the first 
ebullitions of youth which were 
rising within his agitated breast. 
At the winding of an alley, he saw 
the placo where, one autumnal 
evening, he had met his cousin. 
He called to mind all the details of 
that poetical evening ; he remem- 
bered also that, one year later, the 
day of his first departure, he had 
again found Madeleine seated at the 
same place, 

“Ah, unfortunate! what evil spirit 
moved thee?” exclaimed he sadly. 
“Sho was there, already beautiful 
and charming likea celestial warn- 
ing, as an imago of that happincss 
thou wert leaving behind thee. 
What! thou didst not take her by 
the hand and return to thy duty!” 

The day was fading. Over- 
whelmed by his emotions, Mau- 
rice threw himself on the grass. 
He rose at last, and turned toward 
the Chateau. As he was ignorant. 
who were the occupants, and a little 
curious, it may be imagined, to see 
and to know them, he wished only 
to glance through the bars of the 
gate, and to give a holy look into 
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the park, and then desired to bid a 
last farewell to that Eden from 
which he was forever an exile. 

He skirted the inclosure wall as 
far as the gate, and remained a 
long time with his forehead fixed 
against the bars. Mechanically he 
opened the door; impelled by his 
heart, he entered. The park was 
deserted, the shades of the evening 
were beginning to descend. Mau- 
rice heard but the murmuring wind 
in the leaves, a few calls from the 


birds that were settling in their 


nests, the noise of the sand crack- ! 


ing under his feet. Keeping close 
to the clumps of trees, he advanced 
with furtive steps. At the turning of 
the alley, nearly in view of the 
front of the house, he stopped, held 
his breath, and pressed his chest 
with both hands, as if to prevent it 
from bursting. At last he looked. 
... Was he to believe his own 
eyes? Was it not a dream, a mir- 
age, an hallucination of bis own 
excited brain? He would cry out, 
but his voice expired on his lips ; 
the stick which he held escaped 
from his fingers, his legs gave way, 
and in order not to fall he was com- 
pelled to lean against a tree. 
There, at twenty yards before him, 
seated on the steps of the house, 
lighted by the last glimmerings of 
the sinking sun, whilst two chil- 
dren, well known to Maurice, were 
disporting themselves on the grass- 
plot, Madeleine, Sir Edward, Pierre 
Marceau and his wife, were in fa 
miliar conversation. All at once, 
Madeleine rose, and Maurice saw her 
advance smilingly toward him, as 
serene, as calin, as if it was the 
most simple and most natural 
thing in the world. : 

“My friend, we were expecting 
you,” said she to him. And, taking 
hold of her cousin’s arm, the young 
girl led him gently toward the 
baronet, Theresa and Marceau, 
who, on their side, were all three 
coming to meet him. They shook 
hands in silence; not a word was 
uttered. All hearts were moved ; 
all mouths closed. 

“Oh, my friends!” said Maurice at 
last, in a voice tremblinf with emo- 
tion, stupping at the foot of the 
steps and casting around him his 
astonished looks, ‘‘oh, my friends, 
what has happened, what is hap- 
pening? Speak, answer me! Have 
Idreamed of grief and despair, or 
else do I at present dream of happi- 
ness?”” 

Tho faces that surrounded him 
answered but by an affectionate 
smile. Helped by Madeleine, he 
ascended the steps of the house. 
Already all the servants had as. 
sembled in the front parlor. Mau- 
rice knew them ali; all had seen 


and known him from early boy- 
hood. 

“ My children,” said Madeleine to 
them, “here is your own master 
who returns amonyst us.” 

They surrounded him with love 
and res; ect, whilst Ursula was hur- 
riedly unfastening the straps of the 
sack he had on his back. 
same time it was announced ina 
high voice that JL le Chevalier was 
served. Followed by Sir Edward 
and the Marceaus, Madeleine took 
him by the hand, conducted him to 
the dining-room, where nothing 
had been changed, and made him 
sit down in his working-dress in 
the place his father used formerly 
to occupy. Although the table was 
laden with all the hereditary lux- 
ury amidst which Maurice had 
grown up, the repast was made 
in silence, and was short. Maurice 
retained to the end the attitude of 
aman who, net knowing whether 
he sleeps or wakes, fears to dispel 
by an abrupt gesticulation or by an 
imprudent word all the enchant- 
ments of which he js the witness. 
At the end of a quarter of an hour, 
Madelcine rose, and, quitting the 
group of guests, went toward the 
forest with her cousin, who allowed 
himself to be led like a child. Ar- 


riving near a greensward, the young | 


girl seated herself first, then made 
Maurice sit by her. 


It was one of those beautiful . 
evenings that seem to enhance the | 


value of happiness. Whilst a por- 
tion of the sky was yet purpled 
with the fires of the setting sun, at 
the other end of the horizon the 
moon rose in a lake of azure blue, 
and slowly ascended to the tope of 
the trees which she silvered by her 
pale rays. The nightingale was 
singing with full power under the 
thick bower. The night-breezes 
were awakening ; something like 
the distant noise of a cascade was 
heard at the end of the forest. 

“Oh, my friend,” said Madeleine 
at last, in a voice more melodious 
than the song of the nightingale, 
more fresh than the night-wind, 
“T have loved you from the day 
when I saw you here for the first 
time. It was necessary to regene- 
rate yourself, to pass through pov- 
erty, work, and total abnegation. 
I understvod it, and I wished to 
partake of the trials I was imposing 
on you. Those trials have ended. 
Maurice, do you forgive mo for 
them?” 

Maurice felt his soul dissolve in 
a grain of incense and expand to- 
ward Madeleine in silent adoration. 
He had knelt at the foot of the 
bank where his cousin was still 
seated. The fair creature bent to- 
ward him her sweet face, and by 


At the. 


the light of the starry sky their 
lips met in a holy kiss. 

Is it necessary to say it now? 
The poverty of Madeleine was but 
an innocent falsehood. She had 
not lost her income, she had de- 
ceived Maurice to save him. I do 
not wish to relate day by day what 
passed in Madeleine's heart whilst 
Maurice was pursuing the work of 
his reinstallation, It is a recital 
which delicate souls will like to 
inake for themselves ; as for vulgar 
minds, they could not understand 
‘it. The young chevalier had just 
found his Puris friends under the 
(roof of his fathers. “They have 
been witnesses of your struggle 
and of your efforts; it is just,’ 
said Madeleine to him, “that they 
‘be present at the moment at which 
you receive the reward you 80 well 
deserve. What Sir Edward loved 
in us was our poverty. Our happi- 
ness will console him.” 

A month later, Maurice and 
Madeleine were married, without 
{noise and without ostentation, at 
Neury-les-Bois, in. the presence of 
itheir friends, of their farmers and 
‘of their servants. After having for 
'a few days enjoyed the spectacle of 

their sweet happiness, Pierre Mar- 
| ceau started for Paris with his wife 
‘and his children, Vainly did Made- 
leine try to keep them; vainly did 
Maurice beg them to remain at the 
Chateau, where they would casily 
find employment for their activity 
and their intelligence. 

; “You have recovered your posi- 
tion,” wisely answered Marceau ; 
“Jet me keep mine. Notwithstand- 
‘ing the friendship that unites us, | 
! feel that I would be in the way of 
your felicity. I fear nothing from 
your pride. The work we have par- 
‘ticipated in has established between 
jus an equality which nothing 
‘could change; but the world in 
the midst of which you are going 
, to live would refuse to understand 
‘it, and its astonishment would be 
'for me a silent reproach which I 
wish to spare to both of us.” 

The small family left, laden with 
tokens of affection. At the end of a 
month it was Sir Edward’s turn to 
start. ‘Guard well over your hap- 
piness,” said he to Maurice, at the 
moment of departure. “She is a 
delicate plant that needs watchful 
care. She has grown under a per- 
fumed breeze; study how to pro- 
tect her from the storms that might 
destroy her.” Then turning toward 
Madeleine, he wished to address 
ker a few words of adieu; but he 
was too much moved, his eyes were 
bedewed with tears, and the young 
woman felt a tear fall on her hand, 
which he sadly pressed to his lips. 

My task is accomplished. Happy 


existences are not to be related. 
Maurice was henceforth out of dan- 
ger, and had no longer any need of 
courage. If work is not still for 
him a necessity, however, he does 
not remain idle. He exerts him- 
self to do good, and scatters around 
him his wealth. 

Madeleine is, indeed, paid with 
interest for her devotedness. No 
cloud has come to trouble the 
serenity of their mutual tenderness. 
As for Ursula, whatever Madeleine 
may tell her, she persists in believ- 
ing that her young mistress has 
really lost her lawsuit, and that 
Maurice has found in wood-cutting 
the means to buy back the domain 
of his ancestors. Maurice has pre- 
served for his young wife an ex- 
alted gratitude. Often he blesses 
her with enthusiasm and sweet 
pride. 

“My friend,” she then answers 
him, “it is not I that you must thank. 
I have but pointed out to you the 
way in which to walk. It is work 
that you must bless, for it is by it 
that you have found again youth, 
love, and happiness.” 


THE EXD. 
—_——?0oo—————— 


FEATHERS. 


BY PH@BE CARY. 


OU resticss, curious little Jo, 
I have told you all the stories I know, 
Written in poem or fable ; 
T have turned them over, and let you 
look 
At everything like a picture-book 
Upon my desk or table. 


To be shut up with a single child, 
And try for a day to please her. 
Oh, dear me! what does a mother do, 
Eepecially one who livee in a shoe, 
And has a dozen to tease her? 


| THINK it's enough to drive one wild 


“ HA! I've found the very thing,”’ 
I cried, as I saw the beautifal wing 
Of a bird, and I said demurely : 
“Now, if you'll be good the rest 
of the day, 
I'll give you a bird with which to play— 
You know what a bird is, surely?” 


‘oe yee!" and she opened wide her 


eyes, 
“A bird is alive, and sings and 
flies ;" 
Then, folding her hands together, 
She archly shook her wise little heac, , 
And, looking very innocent, said, 
“I know a bird from a feather!" 


ELL! of all the smart things utter- 
ed yet 
By a baby three years old, my pet! 
It's enough to frighten your 
mother. 
Why, I've seen women—yes, and men, 
Who had lived for threescore years and 
ten, 
Who didn't know one from the other! 
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OW there is Kitty, past sixteen— TH E OVERDONE PAPERS, 


The one with the soldier beau, I 
mean— 
When he makes his bayonet rattle, 
And acts so bravely on parade, 
She thinks he wouldn't be afraid 
In the very front of battle. 


UT yet, if I were allowed to guess, . 
I should say her soldier was all iu the 
dress, 
And you'll find my guess is the 
right one. 
If ever he has to meet the foc, 
The first, and only, feather he'll show 
That day will be a white one. 


HERE'S Mrs. Pie, in her gorgeous 
plumes, 
Why, half the folks who visit her 
rooms, 
Because she is dreseed so finely 
And holds herself at the highest price, 
Pronounce her a bird of paradise, 
And say she sings divinely ; 


HILE many a one, with a sweeter 
lay, 


Because her feathers are plain and 


gray, 
The world’s approval misees, 
And only gets its scorn and abuse; 
She is called a failure, and called a goose, 
And her song is met with hisses. 


EN will stick as many plumes on 
their head 
As an Indian chief who has bravely 


shed 
The blood of a hostile nation, 
When all the killing they've done or seen 
Was killing themselves—that is, I mean 


In the public estimation, 
HEN Tom to his pretty wife was 
wed, 
“She's fuses and feathers,’ people 
eaid, 


That any woman could borrow ; 
And, sure enough, her feathers fell, 
Though the fues was the genuine article, 

As Tom has found to his sorrow. 


HEN Mre. Butterfly, who was a 
grub, 
First got her wings, she was such 
a snob, 
She scorned the folks around her, 
And made, as she said, the feathers fly; 


But when she fell, she had gone so high, 
She was smashed as flat as a flounder. 


SSE LAS, alas! my little Jo, 
T'm sorry to tell it, and sorry it’s so; 
But as to deceiving, I scorn to. 
And I only hope that when you are 


grown 
You will keep the wonderful wisdom 
you've shown, 
Nor lose the wit you were born to. 


UT whether folks, eo wise when 
they're small, 
Can ever live to grow up at all, 
Is one of the doubtful whethers. 
Tm eure it happens but seldom, though, 
Or there wouldn't be so many, you know, 
Who can’t tell birds from feathers, 


BY OOTTONLY OVERDONE, A PERSON OF 
THE VERY HIGHEST FASHION. 


No. VIII. 


Corronty's PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
with Fo.tsy CoALoyLe. 


OLBY, my soul cries out 

untothee. Iam, likethe 

BS President, in a false posi- 
tion. 

You know me to be an honest 
man, don’t you, Folby? Well, I 
am beginning to think that Iam 
not. 

It is wing to Boadicea Berenice. 

Since our return, which you, of 
course, saw in the fashionable in- 
telligence of the ——, the partner 
of my joys and sorrows, particular- 
ly of my joys—for I think that 
Boadicca Berenice would not, as 
the slangy little boys say, “‘ see it,” 
if there were any sorrows to be 
partner in—has brought the cheek 
of candor—I allude tomy own 
cheek—to the blush. 

You may laugh, Folby of my 
affections, and I dare say you will; 
but would you, candidly speaking, 
like it, if you had a wife who said : 

“You remember, Cottonly dear” 
—at these moments Boadicea Bere- 
nice is invariably affectionate— 
“that evening when we met the 
Princesse Matilde at the Russian 
ambassador’s morning reception, 
how exquisitely the Princesse Ma- 
tilde was dressed?” 

Boadicea Berenice then describes. 

Folby, you and I stole apples to- 
gether in early youth. I have 
an undying recollection of the time 
we were both flogged for doing so, 
and to youl bare my breast; we 
never went to the Russian ambassa- 
dor's ; we never saw the Princesse 
Matilde, which I rejoice at. 

Why did you not go? you may 
ask. Because we couldn’t, not be- 
ing invited. And—not being able 
to be invited. 

But if this were all, this alto- 
gether confidential communication 
would not flow from the exasper- 
ated pen of the wronged Cottonly, 
who, from the hour of pap to that 
of moustache, has always been in- 
jured by somebody. 

Mrs. Millionby, you have met my 
belle-mére, as the French call a 
mother-in-law. Ah! Folby, my 
mother-in-law is anything but belle 
—Mrs. Millionby is the culpable 
instigator of this conspiracy against 
my hitherto unblemished—I say it 
with noble pride, and I repeat it— 
unblemished integrity. Mrs. Mil- 


lionby is the Catherine de Medici 
of my private life. 

You remember the trying scene 
of my first introduction to Mrs. Mil- 
lionby, when I fell upon her neck 
and did not weep. The whole 
fashionable world commented upon 
the grace, and I may say feeling, 
which I exhibited upon that occa- 
sion ; but she, my anything but 
belle-mére, has forgotten it. She 
hates me. Folby, the little know 
nothing of the sufferings of the 
great. I do not allude to size. 

To resume the detail of my sor- 
TOWS: 

Boadicea Berenice, at a dinner at 
the house of Mrs. Rapid, the mother 
of the celebrated Rushington Rapid, 
so well known to the créme dela 
créme for the perfection of the part 
of his back-hair, said to me, in ac- 
cents softened by the consciousness 
of the awful what-do-you-call-it that 
she was about, unblushingly, to ut- 
ter: i 

“The Duchesse de Pentifeuille 
said that Cottonly reminded her of 
poor D’Orsay.” -~ 

Folby, while I am about it, I may 
as well make a clean breast of it; 
bat if you ever suffer this letter to 
be seen, the feud of the Captigues 
and the Montelets—my head is a 
little confused with last night’s 
champagne, but you see that I am 
still perfectly lucid—will be noth- 
ing to it. Well, I never saw any 
Duchesse de Pentefeuille. I have 
not the remotest idea to whom 
Boadicea Berenice, in the depths of 
her fearfully astute mind, meant to 
allude ; but. if she really had any 
foundation for anything in the no- 
ble line, or belonging to any noble 
line, she must have meant an 
altogether horrible, in the sense of 
objectionable, person whom we af. 
terward discovered to be a femme 
affranchie, in the most comprehen. 
sive sense of those words, which 
Mrs. Millionby declares to mean a 
Sree woman. ; 

Folby, she was very free. She 
called me mon chér at once, on that 
disgraceful occasion, when Living- 
ston Lafolle, who, of course, could 
not see me go to Paris without 
thinking he must come too, got up 
an introduction between the entire 
quartette, formed by Mrs. Mildway, 
Boadicea, the person in question, 
and your devoted Cottonly. 

Lafolle was under the influence 
of—eoda-water. He had met the 
objectionable person, whose usual 
cognomen is, among the English, 
the Golden Calf, because of her 
stupidity, and her taste for gold 
ornaments, which she hangs about 
her as if she was an idol. 

Lafolle says she is a great many 
people's idol. 
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/ io a , 
COTTOXLY INTRODUCED TO ‘ THE GOLDEN 
CALF." 


I do not doubt it. She was good- 
looking. But when Madame la 
Baronne de Parsac—the only lady 
of anything approaching rank to 
whom we were introduced during 
our Parisian tour, and this was at 
my banker’s—eaw us in conversa- 
tion with Bien-béte—such is the 
French cognomen of the lady who 
called herself a countesse—Boadicea 
Berenice has raised her, you see, to 
a duchesse—she turned her back 
upon us inone of the most crowded 
rooms at the Exposition, and did not 
acknowledge our acquaintance 
again. 

I was obliged to remember that 
I was brought up a Christian, and 
taught to say, ‘ Now I lay me,” 
in order not to assault Livingston 
Lafolle in the open boulevard when 
we next met. 

“What the devil do you mean 
by it?” demanded I ; and you, who 
know me, can imagine the expres- 
sion of my countenance at the mo- 
ment. 


OOTTONLY IN A RAGE. 


“Mean by what?” replied 
folle. 

“Dastard! your conscience tells 
you!” replied I. 

“No, it doesn't,” answered he. 

“That woman! that person!” said 
I, uttering these scathing words 
with great force and intensity of 
wrath. 

“ Ah! you allade to ‘the golden 
calf.’ I apprehend you.” 


La. 
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“Tf this was a Christian country. 
which it isn’t, I should apprehend 
you,” replied I What do you 
mean by it?” 

Lafolle, who is absolutely dimin- 


| tinnally engaged in dragging in| 8o it is, Folby, It 18 the down. 


a propos de rien. 


A count here and there, an ocea-| of the tiweedle-dce order, or of the 
_ too-roo-loo school 


sional viscount, a semi-occasional 
baron, or, like angel's visits, ex- 


utive, you remember, blanched |ceedingly few, and very far be- 


about the mouth, and then replied 
in a yoice of deep feeling : 

“Cottonly, my dear boy, t¢ aaa 
the soda water!" 

Tam never hard upon a man who 
apologizes nobly. [I gave him my 
hand, and said with sternness, and 
yet with kindness : 

“Ttrust you will never do so 
again.” 

« Never!” said Lafolle. 

Consequently there was no meet- 
ing. 

But Boadicea, whose nerves could 
not have borne the strain of lhear- 
ing of this scene, little knows 
what recollections she calls up by 
alluding to little Bienbéte, even 
under the title—I may well nay title 
—of the Duchesse de Pentifoulle. 

Now there are people who will 
stand a great deal of this order of 
talk, and others who “ kick up” at 
it. 

For instance, we were at Mrs. 
Gallop’s for the first time since our 
return, and Boadicea Berenice, who 
always comes out richer when Mrs. 
Millionby is by, said : 

“The Inpératrice smiled, and so 
did the Prince Impériale. We 
kissed his little hand as he bowed 
to us.” 

Folby, the Jmpératrice only half 


smiles when bowing, and never ; 


looks at, but over the heads of every- 
body. As for the Prince Imperiale, 
that child looks to me as if he had 
a constant pain in the stomach, and 
as if smiling was not only a bore, 
but impossible. They say the pain 
is in the legs, not in the stomach, 
but I must say that I never saw a 
child's countenance legs jovial. 

T have given you a few examples 
of the kind of thing which the wife 
of my uncomfortable bosom, insti- 
gated by my Uelle-mére, is now de- 
veloping. 

Folby, it don't do. 

People sce through it. They 
may believe it once, twice, or three 
times, but, even if as often, not 
oftener. 
no cards for the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. 

And I, not having a flexible 
countenance—fashionable counte- 
nances, owing to training, never 
are flexible—can not always be 
ready to assumo the right sort of 
expression to forward the belief in 
the existence of the many and 
varied individuals of the highest 
rank, such as dukes, princes, mar. 
quises, etc., whom Boadicea Bere- 
nice and her mother are now con- 


tween, an ambassador, might be 
borne, but it is by no means enter- 
taining to me, nor would it be to 
Boadicea Berenice, were she admit- 
ted to that—suppose I aay sacred— 
apot, my club, to hear Petroleum 
Naseby say in his way : 

“Have you heard from your inti- 
mate friend, the Duchesse de Penti- 
feuille, yet 2” 

Or to have that spiteful Mr. 
Sneerwell say : 

“T was directly behind you, Cot- 
tonly, when you passed the Em- 
press and the Prince that Thurs- 
dey. I felt so badly that she did 
not amile at me, and the Prince did 


; not kiss his hand!” 


Or to have Railway Sellsbury 
Ray: 

“Tf you write to Prince Napoleon, 
Cottonly, say that I should like 
very much to have a lock of his 
hair, or his autograph to put in the 
same album where [have his pho- 
tograph. Just mention, Cottonly, 
that Iam respectable, and can give 
the very best references!” 


To aman of my sensitive and, 1: 
may say, refined nature, Folby, 
this is death. 

Prince Napoleon is the last fea- 
ture which my mother-in-law has 
introduced into the conversation, 
perhaps on the strength of that 
gentleman having tripped in Boa- 


They know that we had ' 


dicea Berenice’s train at the Expo- 
sition, and having grimaced an 
apology. 

I came home rather plump than 
otherwise. I keep myself in flesh, 
because I know that Mrs. Millionby 
would not care if I was dead to- 
morrow ; but [am pining under an 
offensive repetition of a dose of 
countess, duchess, marchioness or 
ambassadress, at all hours of tho 
day and evening. | ‘ 

Fancy Boadicea Berenice saying 
to me: 

“Really, Cottonly, you quite put 
me out. You have no memory at 
al” 

What was indignation has be- 
come anguish. 

To divert my mind, I have been | 
| to see the Grand Duchesse de Gérol. | 
i stein. 

Folby, Iam not musical. Had I 
been, the episode of Sprignoli would | 
‘have cured mo; still Iam tortured 
when I hear Offenbach’s productions 
called music. 

“Crest la décadence dela musique |” 
said an indignant Frenchman to me. 
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|“ stricken decr” to weep. We can 7 


June, 


HE mistrees is still fair and young, 
The master he is stern and old; 


It is all | 
: The same old story, told or sung: 


fall and decline of music. 


(UN write it, lest it burn my tongue ;) 
But that is not the worst. aia Dee rene Denne Atte 

On one occasion, when I had 
been loosening the bondaye ot the 
matrimonial noose so far as to ac- 
cept the invitation of some young 
Parisian bloods, with whom, in 
spite of our difference of tongue, I 
arrived at an understanding, I went 
to the Casino and I saw the caucan 
danced, This was the real cancan, 4 
the alarming and unmitigated can- 
can, the cancan trai. 

Folby, at the Grand Duchesse de 
Gérolstein, they dance the canean, 

Yes, in the face of a fashionable 
audicnce—for we patronize it—in 
the tecth of us, who know Pacis, 
they dance the eancan, and dance it 
as they dare not dance it upon the 
boards in the respectable theaters 
in Paris! 

I felt badly, being with Boadicea 
Berenice, who rather blushed ; but 
it is of no manner of use for the 


‘OR it ehe wrecked the nobleet heart, 
Had bowed a head with gricf and 
shame. 
But yet the old. old pain will emart, 
And teare of deep remorse will start 
At but the mention of bis naine. 


H. mistress of the mansion grand! 
Oft does the vision come to you 
Asin your jewel'd robes you stand— 
Two youthful forme, hand clasping 

hand, 
And xoft lips vowing to be true! 


‘OR gold you sold yourself, and now 
The bitter fruit of fate you cat, 
‘And though through foreign lands 
you fo, 
Thro’ eunny fields and Alpine snow, 
Your life will never be complete ; " 


SAID to her, as by my side 
She told the story of the past. 
Ge Alas! alas!" she eadly cried. 


« All hope within my breast has died, 
Save wy release shall come at last." 


* e > ° e 


not any of us help it. We can but 
mourn inwardly; for, however 
French we may become, this is, be- 
tween you and I, Folby, a little too 
bad, and ¢¢ is low, 

1 have raid to Boadicea Berenice : 

“Really, my dear, once of this is 
enough.” 


LONG procession passed to-day 
From out the mansion door, 
Just asa tired ship made its way 
Thro’ the still waters of the bay, 

To meet the sanded shore. 


F 
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LIGHT foot touched the wave- 
washed beach, 
A eun-browned brow with lines 


Boadicea, though fashionable, re- of care 
- fi a , hi di the lon 
plied: “Quite enough, Cottonly.” sige ais ow downntne: Tone pase 
But I have since discovered that And side by side they were, but 
each 


this resignation and submission 
which, I must say, astonished me, 
is merely an excuse for saying: 
“Our friends, the Vicomte and 
Vicomtesse de Sorbitre, would not 
allow their daughters to see the 
Grande Duchesse, and did not sec 
it themselves.” 
Yours, in sorrow, 
CoTToONLY OVERDONE. 


Unconscious of the other there. 


Led him to join the mournful 
train, 
Proud tassels from the rich bicr 
hung, 
Plumes waved the drapery among, 
And thus they two had met again. 


Sot within the silent throng 


The farewell to the silent dead 
Who elept with jewels in her hair, 
As duat to dust they laid her there 

With valley clods above her head. 


es came the eolemn burial prayer, 


——* oe 


FETTERS OF GOLD. 


a turned away; the etranger stood 
Among the cortége train apart. 
eS Ah! now, alas! he understood. 
How he had even dared intrude: 
Her name thrilled down into his 
heart. 


ONE knew the secret of that night 
(uU That left its impress on the spot. 


BY NELLIE A. MANN. 


> STATELY houee with turrets grand, 
It stands upon the sloping hill; 
Ex No nobler ounce in all the land. 
Rich tracery of a skillful hand 
Is shown upon its walls, but etill 


Some said ‘twas dew that gleamed 
#0 bright, 
But, oh! [read the tale aright: 
His love had never been forgot ! 


ND she, thank God! has found her 
rest, 
No nw re her white face looks on 
me: 
When day ‘ice slowly in the weet, 
All is at peace within her breast. 


The chains are broke! the prison- 
er free! 


HERE fs a something incomplete, 

A void among the grandeur there. 
Nochildizh voice with accents sweet, 
No pattering sound of little fect. 

No white-robed forms at evening 

prayer! 


TIE walls are hung with pictures rare, 

The skill of many an artist's hand. 

35) From out the silken hanyings there 
Soft incense floats upon the air, 
Rich odors from a far-off land. 


KATE’S PROPOSAL, 


BY M133 MARAH T. CROSSE, 
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laughed Mag Renolds. 
“Tl wager my _ pearl 
ring that you'll ‘ back-out’ 
of it at the last moment,” cried Sue 
Develin, slipping the ring off her 
finger and holding it up to view. 
“Done!” exclaimed Kate; “and 


nln ann Sad 
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Among four children, Kate was 
the only girl, and was spoiled in 
consequence. Not one of her three 
brothers could ride, hunt, fish, or 
whistle better than she. And yet, 
when she was in the parlor, there 
was not one of her young lady 
friends one whit prettier or more 
accomplished than mistress Kate. 
She danced beautifully, had a mag- 
nificent voice, and played and sung 
superbly ; but at the bottom of it all 
she was a natural born coquette, 
and flirted wickedly with her male 
friends. Dick Walton, after a 


here is my gold locket in the bal-| three weeks’ residence under her 
lance against your ring.” She un-| father’s roof, had become desper- 
fastened the locket from the cord | ately smitten, but, knowing her flirt- 
around her throat as she spoke, and | ing propensities, declined adding 
the ring and locket were laid in the | himself to her already long string 
hands of Mag Renolds, to be held | of disconsolate adorers. a 
until claimed by the winner. Once, in particular, when her 
“Oh, of course you say you will, | father desired her to look uncom- 
but then we know you won't,” they ; monly well, because of a certain 
said in chorus. elderly personage, whom he wished 


Kate Adams thrust her hands in 
her apron pockets, pursed up her 
mouth in defiance, and replied— 

“T dare, and, what is more, I zill 
ask him between this and to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 

Five young ladies were standing 
in avine-clad arbor in the garden 
at Judge Adams’ residence. Four 
of them had dared the Judge's 
daughter, Kate, the wildest romp 
that ever wore gaiters and tore 
dresses, to take advantage of the 
privileges leap-year affords, and 
propose to Dick Walton, a rather 
stately, and, as the girls declar- 
ed, “altogether unapproachable” 
young gentleman, then visiting, for 
afew weeks, her father. As the 
girls matured their plans, they 
failed to seo a pair of gray cycs 
looking down upon them, nor did 
they hear the suppressed laugh 
which proceeded from behind the 
tangled shrubbery. 

“But how are we to know?” 
queried the girls. 


“Meet me here at half-past five 


to call “ son-in-law,” she astonished 
them both by appearing before 
them with her arms akimbo, and a 
cigar between her lips. The old 
beau was so disenchanted that he 
then and thero declined the honor 
of an alliance with Miss Kate, which 
so enraged her father that he or- 
dered the suitor from the house. 

That same day the young lady be- 
gan her operations on Dick, but he 
eluded her. If she found him in 
the parlor, he made some pretext to 
leave the room. If, by chance, she 
met him in the garden, he immedi- 
| ately fled to the house. To go to 
his room she did not dare. So, 
wearicd out, she went to bed, de- 
termining to try again the next 
morning. She did not, for a mo- 
ment, suppose he would even an- 
swer her. She imagined he would 
turn up his aristocratic proboscis, 
and leave the house in disgust. 
Kate did not like the latter idea 
very well, for, way down in the bot- 
tommost part of: her heart, lay 
Dick’s image. ia 

The next morning she arose and 


to-morrow afternoon,” replied Kate ;| dressed herself with scrupulous 
and then, with merry leave-taking, | care. She had some misgivings 
they separated for their several | about it, though. It did not seem 
homes. Kate walked slowly to-| half so casy then as it had the day 
ward the house, resolving in her] before. Sho Ict pass many good 
mind the best mode of attack. | opportunities, and it was one o'clock 
Should she beard the lion in his} on tho fatal afternoon before she 
den, or should she come upon him} mustered up courago to “do” the 
unawares, in some corner? She| rather delicato business. Hor fa- 


concluded that the latter was the 
best plan. As her form disap- 
peared in the distance, the vines 
parted, and a young gentleman 
stepped throngh the aperture into 
the arbor. His cyes twinkled mis- 
chievously. 

“Aha! bonnio Kate, you'll get 
caught in a trap of your own sct- 
ting;” and he laughed outright. 


Cohn etn 


ther and mother were gone away, 
her brothers were taking a comfort- 
able siesta, or gone hunting; the 
‘Jion” was lolling.on the parlor 
sofa. Kate crept softly to the door. 
| There the enemy was, certainly not 
at all formidable-looking. Perhaps 
she thought 80, for she walked calm- 
ly in. The proprietor of the sofa 
looked up and bowed politely, but 
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there was a roguish twinkle in his 
eyes, and he seemed to be trying to 
conceal a smile, for the corners of 
his mouth twitched and he made a 
motion to knock off an imaginary 
fly, which he thought had scttled 
on his noge. But Kate did not ob- 
serve this, for sho was industriously 
studying the pattern of the carpet. 
-“Mr. Walton—” said Kate. 

“That's me,” said the occupant 
of the sofa, looking innocently un- 
conscious. 

Kate ignored his remark, and 
continued in an almost inaudible 
tone, but which ho heard, never- 
theless. 

“Mr. Walton, I am come ”—poor 
Kate stopped, unable to proceed. 

“T am aware that you have. 
Proceed to business, my dear,” and 
the creature actually rubbed his 
hands briskly together. 

She looked up and faced him 
boldly, her cheeks blazing with 
shame and rage. 

“Tam come, sir, to take advan- 
tage of leap-year: that is, being 
duly impressed with a sense of 
your superiority over my other 
numerous male friends, and also 
being deeply smitten with your fine 
manners and personal beauty, I 
have come to offer you my hand, 
and hope you will think enough of 
tho offer to accept,” she stammered. 

“You may ask my par,” said 
Dick, drawing his handkerchief be- 
fore his eyes, and speaking in a 
subdued whisper. 

Kate was thunderstruck. She 
had expected an indignant refusal. 
She proposed to him for the fun of 
the thing, and because the girls had 
dared her todoit. , 

“ Barkis appears to be willin’,” 
said she desperately. 

“ Barkis t¢ willin’,” was the re- 
ply, from the depths of the hand- 
kerchief. 

“ She may be, but J'’m not,” she 
cried fiercely. 

“Yes, you are. Oh, dear, you’ve 
broke my virgin heart,” cried Dick, 
in a tragic tone. 

“Virgin fiddlesticks,” quoth she, 
eyeing him suspiciously, and odg- 
ing toward the parlor door. 

“You've offered mo your hand, 
and I'd take ’em both if they wasn’t 
in your apron pockets,” he howled. 

A bright idea struck Kate. She 
would make love to him furiously, 
and he would retreat and leave the 
field. 

“But I don’t want you to marry 
me,” wept Dick, his handkerchief 
still before his eyes. 

“Why?” queried she. 

“You're a-a--a romp,” he gasped. 


“Tm a lady,” she replied, indig- 
nantly. 

“You whistle, and jump, and 
fish, and actually, yes, actually 
shoot.” Dick appeared to be having 
a hysteric fit. 

“Tl shoot you!” and she made a 
dash for the door. But Dick was 
ahead of her, and, as her hands 
grasped the dvor-knob, he seized 
her wrists. 

“You have already shot my heart 
full of Cupid’s arrows,” he ex- 
claimed, giving her a look that 
caused her cheek to burn, and made 
her eyes drop in confusion. 

He led her unwillingly to the 
sofa, and sat down beside her. 
“ Kate, I love you with my whole 
heart, and I ask you, in all sincerity, 
to become Mrs. Dick Walton.” 
His voice was low and cager. 

“But my unmaidenly conduct. 
I—I—” her lips quivered, and two 
great tears rolled down her face. 

“If you were like other girls I 
would not care one whit for you; 
but, Kate, I love you because you 
dare do things others dare not do,” 
he said, persuasively. 

“ You-you-you said I was a romp ;” 
she was crying in earnest. 

“ Well, didn’t you tell Sue Deve- 
lin that I was a ‘ bear ?’” 

“How do you know?” She 
stopped crying, and gazed at him 
in amazement. 

“T listened, Miss,’ was the cour- 
ageous reply. 

“ Indeed, and you heard—” 

“The whole plot. I was behind 
the arbor, and, hearing my name 
mentioned, could not resist the 
desire of hearing your opinions 
about my illustrious self.” Dick 
smiled, unconcernedly ; then he con- 
tinued: 


“You may tell your companions 
that you are engaged to that ‘hor- 
rid creature,’ and expect to become 
Mrs. Dick Walton, in one month 
from to-day.” Kate blushed and 
attempted to release her hands, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Adame were coming, 
and that instant entered the parlor. 
Dick got up and announced Kate’s 
surrender. 


Mr. and Mra. Adams congratu- 
lated them, kissed their daughter, 
shook hands, and, upon the whole, 
seemed perfectly overjoyed at the 
way things had turned out. 


Next day Kate met her com- 
panions and engaged them for 
bridesmaids, and a few weeks later 
every ono of her friends received 
her wedding-cards. Kate's advice 
to her old companions iz : “ My pro- 
posal ended well; go and do like- 
wise.” To which we say, Amen! 
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BY RUTHELLA SCHULTS. 
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OO well I love thee! yet, whate'er 
befall, . 
I could not—nay, I would not love 
thee less. 
My wounded heart is held in sweet- 
est thrall, 
And thongh that heart should 
break, it still would bless. 
Too well I love thee! When my 
willing soul 
Flung wide for thee her erst an- 
opened door, 
Through all her corridors thy whis- 
pers stole 
Like the sweet voices of the wave- 
worn shore ; 
Bat tones of harshness shake her walls 
from dome to floor. 


00 well, too well I love thee! Thou 
hast wound 
The life-chords of my heart around 
_thine own ; 7 
And, oh! ‘tis sweet to be thus close- 
ly bound, 
And sad, thus bound, to feel alone 
—alone! 
And, oh! ‘tis pain that may ne‘er clue 
be known, 
When carcless haste, neglect, or 
coldness smite; 
For, though the stricken heart for- 
bear to moan, 
°Tis ever breaking, never broken 
quite: 
darkess shrouded ever, yet so near 
the light! - 


‘00 well, too well I‘love thee! Yet, 
not 80; 
For thou art worthy of the love I 
bring. 
The flowers that sleep beneath the 
winter's snow 
Awake with Joy to greot returning 
spring. 
Their holy banners to the breeze they 
fling, 
And robe themselves in gown and 
surplice gay, 
Then to the sun their fragrant cen- 
sers swing, 
While his fierce eye looks down 
with burning ray, 
And ‘neath his ardent gaze they droop 


and fade away. 
ET not too well they love his fervent 
kiss, 
Nor love too well his eyes of glo- 
rious light. 
His beaming smile is all they know 
of biiss, 
His face withdrawn leaves naught 
bat weary night. 
The distant star-lamps flicker cold 
and bright, 
And tender tears bedew the mourn- 
fal flowers, 
As if eome spirit wept with grief 
contrite 
Above the desolation of their bow- 
ere; 
And when that epirit wings its west- 
ern fight, 


Upriee the flowers to greet their ardent 
lover's sight, 
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APRIL DAYS. 


Ten 


HERE was an unwonted 

stirin the picturesque vil- 

Arq lage of Rockfield one after- 

wig” aon early in April, 1864, 

and the cause thereof was, 

that Colonel Brent, a denizen of 

the place, and the hero of a dozen 

battles, was expected to arrive by 
the two o'clock train. 

He had been severely, report 
said fatally wounded in a fierce en- 
gagement with the rebels, and, fall- 
ing into their hands, had been con- 
signed by them to the tender mer- 
cies of Libby Prison. Tidings 
of his death, well authenticated, 
had been received, and were sor- 
rowfully credited by all but his 
brave-hearted mother, who refused 
to believe them. So what wonder 
that it was a glad day in Rockfield 
when a dispatch came, announcing, 
not only that he was alive, but that, 
by anexchange of prisoners, he was 
liberated and on his way home. 

He came, borne on a stretcher, 
weak and disabled, but with the 
old fire still flashing in his keen 
blue eyes, as he exchanged greet- 
ings with the friends and ncigh- 
bors who had gathered at the sta- 
tion to give him a welcome home. 

It would seem that rebel bullets 
loved a shining mark, or it may 


be that, in the mad excitement of ; 


battle, our hero recklessly exposed 
himeelf. Be that as it may, this 
was the second time within a 
twelvemonth that he had been 
brought home suffering with 
wounds that would have proved the 
death of a man of less determined 
will. 

Many days passed before his in- 
exorable physician would remove 
the ban against visitors, and then 
the fair matrons and blooming 
maidens, as well as the great men 
of the town, hastencd to pay their 
regards to the wounded soldier, 
whose bravery had invested him 
with irresistible charms for their 
hero-worshiping hearts. 

“T wonder if this is glory,” said 
he, as he lay back in his easy-chair, 
weak and somewhat wearied by 
the callers who had been coming 
and going during the afternoon. 
Though it was still April, there 


were bouquets enough in his room | 
to have made a respectable floral | 


exhibition ; but, such is the per. 
versity of the human heart, he 
took no special delight in any of 
them—not even in the superb bou- 
quet of hot-house flowers which 
Miss Clara Stanton, a young lady 
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more superb than the flowers them- 
selves, had bestowed upon him with 
her own jeweled hand, not half an 
hour betore. 

It was evident that some impor- 
tant element in Colonel Brent’s 
serenity was lacking. The wistful 
look in his eyes did not escape his 
mother’s notice. Every time a 
step was heard on the gravel walk, 
he started up, eager and expectant, 
only to feel a sting of disappoint- 
ment as the door opened to admit— 
not the expected one. 

Now it is a well-established fact, 
that a cigar is the universal pana- 
cea for all masculine chagrins 
whatever, and so, after worrying 
himself into a most uncomfortable 
state of mind, our hero lighted a 
deftly rolled Havana, and was soon 
translated by ita never-failing 
magic into a state of dreamy and 
beatific indifference, which lapsed 
ere long into a gentle doze. 

The day was waning to a “ gold- 
en death ;” callers had ceased to 
come, and Mra. Brent, seeing her 
darling idol quiet, stole softly from 
the room. 

Soon after her exit, the door 
opened to admit another visitor. 
It was a girlish figure that entered. 
As she stood motionless in the cen- 
ter of the room, gazing sorrowfully 
at the wan face of the sleeper, she 
looked like some lovely Oread that 
had wandered away from breezy 
hill or blossoming meadow vale. 
A mass of wavy gold, that the wind 
had evidently played with, en- 
framed the delicate face, whose per- 
fect paleness excitement or exer- 
cise had tinged with a rosy flush. 
Her eyes were bluer than the fra- 
grant wood-violets she held in her 
hand—* sweetest eyes were ever 
seen,” and the magnetism of their 
gaze presently drew Colonel Brent 
from his light slumbers. 

“Lilian!” he exclaimed, rising 
and going to meet her with both 
hands extended, “ I began to think 
you had forgotten me.” 

“T have but just returned froma 
visit to Boston,” said Lilian, strug- 
gling hard to keep back the tears 
that were almost beyond her con- 
trol. 

Colonel .Brent led hér to a seat, 
and took the violets which she 
mutely offered him. 

“Have you been a-Maying in the 
woods for this nosegay ?” he asked. 

“No,” an April gleam of merri- 
ment chasing away her tears, 
“I've been a-Marching for it. The 
wind was so cold that I got a blue 
nose as well as a nosegay, and the 
latter is very blue too, you perceive. 
Maybe it’s only a faint reflection of 
the former.” 

“No doubt it is,” said the Col- 
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onel, looking at her very soberly. 
“ Be so good, Lily, as to fasten your 
little blue nosegay on my waiscoat. 
It's almost as fresh and sweet as "— 

“One of your choicest Cabangs, 
I suppose you meant to say, if you 
had only dared,” suggested the 
young lady, as she complied with 
his request. 

A pinch of her ear was the only 
reply to this sally. 

The transient color had already 
faded from Lilian’s cheeks. The 
sweet mouth, too, wore in repose 
an expression of patient suffering 
strangely at variance with the play- 
ful gayety of her manner. Colonel 
Brent’s observant eyes were not 
slow to detect these signs of a hid- 
den sorrow. 

“What have you been doing to 
make yourself so pale?” he demand- 
ed. “Trying to be a lily maid in 
| good earnest ?” 

“No,” laughed the “ lily maid ;” 
“but perhaps I’ve been too ambi- 
tious of glory, like you. Uncle 
Walter has lately, at my request, 
invested me with the dignity of 
housekeeper, and I’ve worked a 
good deal for the soldiers, besides 
dabbling some in literature for di- 
version. I have a story and some 
poems for you to criticise when you 
get well enough—that is,” she ad- 
ded, “if the mighty business of 
war will let you come down to such 
amall affairs.” 

“Try me and see. By the way, 
Lily, I have already a poem of yours 
in my possession that I esteem far 
beyond its merits.” 

She started in some surpriee at 
this announcement, and was about 
to demand how he came by it, but 
just here Mrs. Brent re-entered the 
room, followed by a Celtic hand- 
maiden bearing the supper-tray. 

“ Ah, Lily, you here!” exclaimed 
the lady, giving her a hearty kiss 
on both cheeks. “Just like you to 
come stealing in like a ghost. But 
I’m very glad to see you again in 
any way you choose to make your 
appearance.” 

“And I’m very glad to be at 
home again,” the other replied. 
“Rockfield, and not Boston, is the 
hub of my universe.” 

“Well, then,” went on Mrs Brent, 
pouring and passing her tea, “I 
wish you could help me think of 
some plan for keeping Richard 
quiet. He is very like a caged bear, 
now that he is beginning to get 
well.” 

Lilian suggested a private con- 
cert or theatricals, to keep the 
“Kurz Pasha” in a placable mood. 
Or there was Miss Effie. West, who 
would be delighted to entertain him 
with readings from the Shake- 
| Speare he was so fond of. She had 
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. Won the prize for elocution at 
school. 

“It will be love’s labor lost,” 
said the Colonel, with an uncoim- 
promising shake of the head. “The 
only way will be for you to come 
over every day while I’m a prison- 
er.and read with me as you used 
to. Will you?” 

“I don’t know. I should be sure 
to choose subjects full of sleep and 
dreams, like the ‘Lotus Eaters,’ 
that would make you indifferent 
to glory. And if these failed to 
produce the desired effect, perhaps 
I should try ‘the wily Vivian’s 
charm of woven faces and of way- 
ing hands.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brent, “and 
not remove the spell until this cruel 
war is over.” 

“Would you shut me up from 
use and name and fame, mother, 
like Merlin in the hollow oak ?” 

“No, my pride; I should be as 
loth as a Spartan mother to own a 
craven-hearted son. I only wish 
your soldiering propensities were 
not so fierce.” 

“ Am I go very fierce?” turning 
to Lilian. 

“You certainly are. There's a 
terrible look in your eyes that 
makes me half afraid of you. It 
reminds me of the picture some poet 
or other has drawn of a warrior: 


‘Thou shalt go where battle clarions 
Dlare, 
As heroes went ere the brain was lord; 
Thine eye with the soldier's lust shall 
glare, 
Thy heart ehall smite in the clanging 
eword. 
The cannon will bellow thy mad desire, 
The shock of combat thine arm employ, 
Till the thews are etcel, and the veins are 
fire, 
And death at last fya terrible joy!’ 


and, with the delivery of this bit of 
elocution, Lilian arose to take ref- 
uge in flight. 

“ You're not going now, my dear; 
stay the evening with us,” Mrs. 
Brent said. ; 

“No, I can not. Uncle Walter 
will be too lonely without me. 
Good-night.” 

Colonel Brent went with her to 
the outer deor. 

“Will you come again to-mor- 
row ?” he asked, taking her-hand. 

“Yes, if you wish it. Auf wie- 
dersehen.” 

She would have gone, but her 
hand was still a prisoner. Those 
dangerous eyes, that could both 
read and master souls, were gazing 
steadily down at her. For an in- 
stant she met their gaze. Then 
her own eyes fell, and a burning 
blush spread over the fair face. 

“Tthink you are afraid of me,” 
he said then. Though his tone 
was low and very quiet, Lilian felt 
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the exultation it concealed, and 
every finest nerve in her slight 
frame thrilled with astrange ming- 
ling of joy and dread. 

She snatched away her hand and 
darted down the gravel path with 
a speed that would have discour- 
aged the disabled colonel from pur- 
suit, had he meditated it. 

The orange dusk was fast deep- 
ening into night, and she ran rather 
than walked home, thinking, 
“ Whatcan itmean? Does Richard 
love me? But no, that can not be, 
for he is certainly engaged to Clara 
Stanton.” 

Lilian Warne was an orphan. 
Her father, the captain of a mer- 
chantman, went down with his 
vessel one wild night off the Cape 
Cod coast. ; 

Two years later, her mother, like 
a pale snow-drop, faded and passed 
away from life, leaving Lilian, then 
nearly ten years old, to the guar- 
dianship of an uncle, her only 
brother. Walter Leonard was a 
childless widower, whose chief re- 
maining earthly treasure was this 
darling niece. 

His secondary treasures, aside 
from a few thousands, well invested, 
were a choice collection of pictures, 
gathered in his Old World wander- 
ings, and a library that would have 
made the eyes of a biblomaniac 
sparkle with delight. 

Lilian’s home, during her school- 
days, was in the family of a 
wealthy and fashionable aunt re- 
siding in Boston, but her long sum- 
mer vacations were spent with her 
uncle at his“ Rockfield snuggery,” 
as he called it—a lovely place, 
whose sloping lawns, shadowed by 
ancestral elms, and adorned With 
here and there a native boulder of 
i granite, lichen-covered and woven 
with vines, was the Eden of Lilian’s 
childish fancy. 

Two other relatives she possessed, 
near to her heart though distant 
by blood. These were Mrs. Brent, 
who had been the cousin and dear 
friend of her mother, and Richard. 

The latter, though her cousin 
only in the third degree, was not 
the least inclined to ignore the re- 
lationship existing between him- 
self and the bright child, who 
speedily became the pet and favor- 
ite of both these relatives. 

Richard, though twelve years 
her senior, taught hie little cousin 
to regard him as a friend and com- 
panion. He interested himself in 
all that interested her. Many a 
delightful excursion the two had 
together in quest of wild-tlowers 
for the herbarium, and fossils and 
minerals for the little cabinet she 
was industriously collecting. 

Richard's attainments, in more 


than one enticing branch of natu- 
tal history, would not have shamed 
a savant, and he possessed, besides, 
a tact in communicating knowledge 
that made him a delightful com- 
panion for Lilian, whose eagerly 
questioning mind was satisfied with 
no half knowledge of a subject. 

In this genial companionship the 
young girl’s heart expanded like a 
flower in the sun. Her cousin Rich- 
ard, so kind to her, so awe-inspir- 
ing to others, became the one glor- 
ious and beautiful being of the 
world for her. Willful and impet- 
uous as she often was, she would 
have faced the scorn of a multitude 
rather than incur his lightest dis- 
pleasure. 

Thus loving and beloved, the 
years flew by until Lilian was six- 
teen. Then the long smouldering 
elements of war between North and 
South burst into flame, and Rich- 
ard Brent relinquished the practice 
of law to take up arms in defense 
of his imperiled country. 

Two years passed before he again 
saw Lilian. Returning, then, a 
wounded and sunburnt soldier, she 
whom he had left a child appeared 
before him in the unfolded loveli- 
ness of womanhood. He could not 
choose but love her. 

To an ordinary observer Lilian 
appeared as merely a bright, co- 
quettish girl; but Richard read her 
better. He knew that beneath its 
mask of fanciful vagaries, an ear- 
nest nature was concealed. More 
than once, in unexpected moments, 
he had seen the latent. enthusiasm 


| flash from her face, revealing a hero- 


ine ready for some grand emergen- 
cy of life. Yet not even he knew 
all. In the far recesses of her 
nature were realms of enchanted 


solitude, which no invading eye 
had ever penetrated. 

Enough, however, Richard dis- 
covered to convince him that this 
lily was the flower of the world for 
him. Earnestly he watched for 
some sign of answering love in her 
to reveal itself. But no down- 
drooped eyelids nor faltering words 
betrayed the secret he so longed to 
know. It was evident that Lilian’s 
love was still the frank affection of 
her childhood. 

Then he would say that she could 
not love one so much older than her- 
self. It was absurd to think of it. 
He must be satisfied with the old 
relation of guiding and protecting 
friend. But his heart could not be 
so satisfied. He must know for a 
certainty if Lilian did or could love 
him. He would not, however, star- 
‘tle her by an abrupt avowal, and 
thus perhaps frighten away the 
bird he sought to lure. Jealousy 
should be the divining-rod with 
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which he would sound the myster- 
ious depths of a woman's heart, and 
Misa Clara Stanton, beauty and 
flirt, was chosen as the unconscious 
aider and abettor of his designs. 
Censure him not, my reader, for 
Clara merited no better fate. 

This lady was a belle, not only in 
the limited circle of which Rockfield 
could boast, but in the wider spheres 
ot Boston, where her winters were 
usually spent. Radiantly beautiful, 
vivacious, and witty, she charmed 
all who came within the sphere of 
her attractions. Her admirers wer 
legion. One of these wasa fellow- 
officer of Colonel Brent's, a man of 
noble and generous nature, whose 
heart the manifold attractions of 
Miss Stanton had completely won. 

She was very proud of this con- 
quest, for Major Osborne was con- 
sidered a splendid match, both by 
scheming mammas and ambitious 
daughters. And so, when, on the 
eve of his departure for the army, 
he made an avowal of his love, it 
was eagerly accepted, with, of 
course, the proper show of blushing 
reluctance. 

Six months later, Major Osborne 
returned, disfigured by the loss of 
an arm in battle. He sent a note 
to Clara, requesting her presence, 
fondly judging by the undying 
truth of his own love that his mis- 
fortune would only elicit from her 
tenderer proofs of affection than she 
had yet given him. 

She sent in reply some flimsy 
excuse for not going ta him, and 
coldly released herself from the en- 
gagement. 

Colonel Brent’s scorn of the heart- 
less beauty had hitherto prevented 
him from seeking her society, but 
now, when the idea of awakening 
Lilian’s love through jealousy pre- 
sented itself, it seemed good to him 
that Clara Stanton shoula be mado 
the unconscious instrument of his 
designs, and if the thought of re- 
venging her treatment of his friend 
seemed also good to him, let us 
grant him absolution. 

As Colonel Brent’s convalescence 
progressed, his plan was put in exe- 
cution. There were walks and 
drives, picnics and parties, in which 
he was Clara’s frequent atten- 
dant. 

How she giloried in his fancied 
subjection, anticipating the hour 
when he too should come, a splen- 
did captive, to her feet. 

If any feeling of love were possi- 
ble to her stony nature, it was 
awakened now. She thought of 
him by day, and dreamed of him at 
night. She called him in low 
whispers “her own, her glorious 
Richard,” and, when rallied about 
ber new admirer, could not vail the 
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delight that shone in her great 
black eyes. 

Soon the gossips of the place began 
to hint ofan engagement between 
the two, and as Clara’s manner, 
when the subjeet was touched upon, 
assented more than it denied, the 
rumor became ere long a confi- 
dent assertion, and passed from one 
to another, with various comments 
of approval, or the contrary. 

There was one, however, on whose 
heart the report of this engage- 
ment fell like the touch of a rude, 
awakening hand. 

Not until Lilian believed that 
her almost worshiped friend was 
lost to her, did she realize how her 
soul was bound up inhim. It was 
Richard, only Richard forever, 
whom she could love. The thought 
of another's possessing him was 
agony too dreadful to be borne. 

Fearful nights, weary and wretch- 
ed days, soon paled the roses on 
her cheeks. Her wan appearance 
troubled her uncle, but he could 
obtain no clue to the cause of it. 
Neither did Colonel Brent discern 
how completely his ruse had suc- 
ceeded, for Lilian was too proud to 
let her suffering be seen. The care- 
less gayety with which she forced 
herself to meet him baffled his 
scrutiny, and forced him to medi- 
tate a different kind of strategy. 

But while affairs were in this 
state he was hastily summoned to 
his regiment, and now he was al- 
most thankful that no thought of 
love had been aroused in Lilian’s 
heart, for his generous nature rea- 
soned, that if, in the chances of war, 
he should fall, never to rise again, 
she would be spared the keen sor- 
row of mourning for a lover lost. 
On the other hand, he resolved that, 
if fate spared him, the castle of this 
maiden’s heart should yield to his 
besieging. With an affectionate 
but brotherly farewell he departed, 
and Lilian -was alone with her 
grief. 

The ensuing summer months 
were spent by uncle and niece in 
traveling, and when in Septem- 
ber they returned, Lilian had re- 
gained outwardly her old bewitch- 
ing gayety; but it was only out- 
wardly. 

She had struggled bravely with 
ber sorrow, and fancied that she had 
conquered ; but the return to fa- 
millar scenes revived it in all ite 
sad poignancy. She tried, in labor. 
ing for others, to forget herself, and 
in works of kindness and charity 
the winter wore itself slowly away. 

April came at last, and Colonel 
Brent, agairr wounded, sought for 
a second time the restoring care of 
home. ° 

How Lilian met him we have 
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seen, and how, with all her woman's 
tact, she failed in concealing from 
his questioning heart the love that 
trembled in her own, Yet she was 
not aware how entirely Colonel 
Brent had read her secret ; she only 
feared that he suspected it. Nei- 
ther, after the first thrill which his 


look and tone had given her, was | 


she at all sure that she had under- 
stood him rightly. That Richard 
should love her was something too 
great, too glorious to be true. She 
would not allow herself to think of 
it. 
The fear that she had betrayed 
herself made the promised visit the 
next day a dread; and when at 
noon a pouring rain set in, she was 
glad to avail herself of the excuse 
it furnished for remaining at home. 

“To-morrow I shall be myself 
again,” she said. - 

But when to-morrow came she 
was no less reluctant and distrust- 
ful of herself. There was no good 
excuse, however, for further delay, 
so after their early dinner she de- 
clined her uncle's invitation for a 
drive, and went to the library in 
quest of some new books that she 
thought Richard would like to see. 

While she was searching for them 
the door opened, and Colonet Brent 
himself stuod before her. She was 
startled from her self-possession by 
this sudden apparition. 

“Don’t be frightened, Lily,” he 
laughed ; “I'm tangible substance, 
what there isof me. John drove 
me over. Can’t you contrive to 
take care of me for an hour or 
two?” 

“Tl try, but my resources are 
limited. If you had only waited, I 
was coming this afternoon to see 
you.” 

“An April shower would have 
prevented you, it is most likely. 
There's one coming now,” he 
said, seating himself in the arm- 
chair that Lilian had drawn to the 
long French window for him. The 
lovely sweep of hills visible 
from this window was already 
darkened by a fringed rain-cloud, 
though the lawn and garden and 
the intervening pasture-lands were 
still basking in bright sunshine. 

Lilian leaned against the window, 
watching the advancing cloud, 
sorry to think how soon the bright- 
ness would be extinguished. 

“Well,” she said at length, 
“* April showers bring May flow- 
ers,’ 80 we ought not to complain, 
though, for my part, I would rather 
have the sunshine now, and trust 
to Providence for the flowers. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“That is to say, you would risk 
future good for present pleasure.” 

“And why not? The present is 


| we not enjoy it and let the doubt- 
ful future provide for itself? No- 
body can lay up sunshine for a 
rainy day, you know.” 

Half smiling, half gad, Lilian 
| looked at Colonel Brent as she 
spoke. He arose and stood beside 
her at the window, against which 
the first big drops of the shower 
were already beating. 

“You are mistaken, Lily. There 
is sunshine for a rainy day, and I 
have found it.” 

He drew a note-book from some 
invisible pocket, and, opening it, 
' gave his friend a scrap of paper, on 

which she beheld, in her own deli- 
cate penciling, a little poem that 
she had written during the sad 
summer after Colonel Brent’s re- 
turn to the war. 
Without title or signature, thus 
| it ran: 


' Once more to face the rebel foe, 

And brave «tern death on fields afar, 

From home and friends the soldier parts, 
Led on oy glory’s dazzling star. 

With wound unhealed, he goes, to lead 
His eager veterans in the fight, 

And win the fame of glorious deed, 
Or perish bravely for the right. 


While here to-day the sunehine falls 
Unconscious of the strife and woe, 
And all about our quiet homes, 
In peace, the awect June roses blow, 
On sunnier Southern plains, perchance, 
Dread sounds of battle shake the air, 
And brave men, fallen, think of home, 
And breathe to God their dying prayer. 


For each dead hero of the atrife, 
Some loving heart in silence breake: 
For cach, whom Fortune yet hath spared, 
8ome heart its fond petition makes. 
Oh, bravest proved, where all are brave, 
For thee my pleading prayers arixe, 
When night, with dreams of omen, falls, 
When flushed with hope are morning 
ekies. 


May watchful angels guard thee well 
On every field where thou mayest be, 
For. oh! too sad were Death's dark pall 
O'er the bright brow of Victory. 
May He, who bears our fainteet cry. 
And holds our fortunes in his hand, 
Restore thee safe to home and friends, 
When peace again shall biess our land. 


“ How came you by this?” she 
asked, barely glancing atthe paper 
and crushing it in her hand. 

“ A careless young lady dropped 
it. Her careful uncle picked it up. 
He surmised that the hot-headed 
hero therein portrayed was no other 
than my bumble self, and inclosed 
it tome in one of his letters. It 
came on the eve of a terrible 
battle, like the sweet voice of my 
guardian angel assuring me of pro- 
tection ; and I placed it next my 
heart asa talisman. Give mo the 
paper, Lily.” 

“No, it is not a trustworthy tal- 
isman, or it would have saved you 
from this terrible wound. Besides, 
you have no right to it. It was 


| ant we are sure of. Why should 


June, 


given you without my knowledge 


or consent.” 

Colonel Brent's arm was quietly 
folded on his breast ; his voice, too, 
was quiet, yet full of the assurance 
of conscious power as he replied : 

“T have a right to it, Lilian. Love 
gives me the right to claim not 
only that, but you, too, for my own. 
Come to me, my darling,” and he 
stretched out his arm as if to en- 
fold her. 

Lilian's throat swelled with pas- 
sionate tears, but her blue eyes 
flashed electric fire. 

“T will never come to you. It is 
Clara Stanton that you love, and not 
me.” 

She covered her face with her 
hands, and the wild tears had their 
way. 

“It is only you that I love,” said 
Colonel Brent. “Banish Clara 
from your thoughts. Will you 
sacrifice the joy of your whole life 
to a foolish pride? for I have read 
your soul, and can not be deceived. 
You love me, Lilian, and by that 
love you are mine, mine for ever.” 
And he drew her gently to himself, 
kissing the tear-wet face, that has- 
tened to hide itself upon his breast. 

IIe waited patiently for the 
stormy sobs to subside. Presently 
he whispered, “ Look up, my queen 
lily, and tell me if you have not 
found the true sunshine for a rainy 
day 2” 

She lifted her face, rosy with 
blushes. “Yes, Richard, it is all 
sunshine now.” 

As she spoke, a sunbeam burst 
through the dispersing clouds and 
fell on her wavy hair, turning it to 
an aurcole of shining gold. It was 
a happy omen, and may the coming 
years cast no shadows on that fair 
face that love can not smile away. 


——_+¢e—_—_- 


STORY OF A LIFE, 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


SVORN at night: 
Dressed in white— 
Christened early. 
Slight and fair— 
Smooth brown hatr, 
Light and ourly. 


Sweet and mild, 
Loving duty. 
e e s e 


WEET sixtecn! 
Fairy Queen, 
Bright and blushing! 
Hopes and fears— 


Idle tears 
Free out-gushing. 
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EDDING night! 
Dressed in white— 
Summers twenty! 
Charming bride— 
Par and wide, 
Friends in plenty. 


® * ° ° 


. EARTS of joy! 
First-born boy 
Hails the dawning! 
: Mother sleeps— 
Angel keeps 
Watch till morning. 


e e td s 


€ 

TATELY dame! 
Spotless name— 
Beet of mothers! 
Children rare, 
Brave and fatr; 
Like no others. 


s e s . 


HREESCORE ten! 
Ah! my pen 
Sadly lingers. 
Wrinkles deep 
Icy creep— 
Death's cold fingers. 


Ay URIAL night ! 
Dressed in white, 
Sweet peace given, 


Bleat is she, 
Spirit free— 
Gone to heaven! 


—— _* 4 


LEGEND 
OF THE 


OLD FERRY-HOUSE. 


BY UNA LOCKE. 


“One more unfortunate.” 


HE family at the 
Ferry have found a 
housekeoper, it 

seems.” 

“ Ah! whom have they 
found?” 

“She’s some slip of a 
girl, about sixteen. She don't look 
like doing the work for Tencriffe 
and all his grown-up boys.” 

“T should think not. Where is 
she from?” 

“She told me from ‘down below.’ 
If you can make out what point of 
the river that’s on, I can’t.” 

“Well, it is none of our busi- 
ness.” 

“No, none at all.” 

The speakers were married men. 
If they had been single women it 
might have been their business, 
and the world have been better for 
it. Blessed institution of old maids! 
If one of these tender hearted, will- 
ing-handed, pure-minded, dear, 
meddling souls had dwelt in that 
quiet neighborhood in that long- 
dead year of our Lord, nursing and 
&  cherishing the curiosity which Eve 
g bequeathed to them especially (in- 


a 


stead of the curse), life might have 
gone otherwise with pretty Mary 
Braidley. 

Neighbors were sparse in the 
rural township. The good matrons 
spun and wove the beaten flax, and 
the white and black wool from 
their own flocks; made butter and 
cheese, scrubbed and sanded their 
white pine floors, and minded their 
own affairs, having a plenty of them 
tomind. It was the good old times 
of large families, and ten or twelve 
children being the rule, and every 
thread of every garment being 
made by the hands of the mother 
and such other feminine hands as 
could be made to serve, there was 
not the time for street promenad- 
ing, supposing there had been 
streets to promenade—nor for call- 
ing and gadding and gorsiping. 
If this does not explain why Mary 
Bmidley baked and brewed and 
washed for five men, for some 
months, without her neighbors 
knowing whither she came or 
where she went, you must invent a 
better reason. This is all I know. 
Perhaps, too, those careful Puritan 
mothers thought her a little giddy 
and flighty, rowing on the river, 
evening after evening, with Jack 
Teneriffe, singing “ Primrose Hill,” 
and “ Moll Brooks has gone to Ni- 
gara,” till the woods rang; or 
sauntering by the barn, to giggle 
and banter words with Tom at 
milking-time. Perhaps she was so, 
poor motherless thing! And these 
scrupulous matrons forgot to ask, 
unless after the manner of Cain— 
“Am I my sister's keeper?” 

So Mary Braidley did the week’s 
washing by the river, hanging the 
large brass kettle, in gipsy fashion, 
over a small fire of drift-wood on 
the bank ; gathered peas and beans, 
beets and corn in their season, for 
the Teneriffes’ dinner day by day, 
and went singing and dancing and 
laughing through the old stoop to 
the river or garden, the hay-field or 
the corn-field, 80 many times a-day 
that Mrs. Moseley, who lived on 
the other side of the river, wonder- 
ed “whenever that girl at Tener- 
iffes’ finds time to do any work.” 

And now it was September. The 
woods that climbed the hills on 
either side the placid, slow-moving 
water, were beginning to array 
themselves royally. The summer 
birds had gone, but large-winged 
crows called to each other across 
the stream, “Come! come!” with 
a sense of mystery and omen in the 
monotonous cry, as though they 
would have said: “ There is a hid- 
den secret samewhere; Jet us make 
search. The fox knows not of it; 
no creature of tle woods has found 
it out, but the air grows heavy 


with suggestion. Come! come! 
come!” 

Then the whip-poor-wills, with 
white moons on the under side of 
their wings, went flying with troops 
of late-lingering swallows, before 
the scudding clouds of the equinoc- 
tial tempest, and men staid in-doors 
and mended tools, and sharpened 
saws with a file, and oiled and re- 
paired harnesses. And wild ducks 
dived and npated, and made rain- 
bows in the river. 

And now the rains began. They 
beat like a besieging army on the 
sloping roof and narrow windows 
of the old Tarleton house; they 
drummed in the brass Kettle, and 
rattled and splashed in the tubs 
set out for them, and made as 
though they knew “no such word 
as fail.” 

“I suppose I can put up with 
your folks to-night,” said a voice 
at the door. 

“Ma’am! ma’am! here’s the ped- 
dler,” called the urchin addressed. 

“ Bose, you stop such manners.” 

Bose subsided into a whine. 

“Oh, walk in, Mr. Peggey; bad 
storm to be caught in,” said hand- 
some, black-eyed Mrs. Tarleton, 
coming forward and setting a chair 
before the blazing fire of the kit- 
chen, which was also eating-room, 
living-room, all in one. “There, 
get yourself dry as soon as you 
can,” added she, hospitably. 

“Run and draw a mug of cider 
for Mr. Peggey, Patty,” said Mr. 
Tarleton,*in an aside, to a tall, 
bright-eyed girl, as he came from 
the buttery where he had been to 
look after certain stray pieces of 
pie. ‘“Good-day, Mr. Pegyey. 
Why didn’t you get here an hour 
ago, and save a ducking?” = 

“Wal, you see I stopped half an 
hour or more up to Teneriffe's. The 
old man, he ferried me over,” said 
peddler Peggey, looking out from 
under a mass of white wool he 
called his hair, with the palest of 
eyes, Which resembled a wondering, 
half-intelligent brute’s ; “and you 
see they're havin’ a terrible time, 
them Teneriffes be, with dead rats 
at their place. The old man, he 
asked me how to get rid of the 
smell, and I told him to fummygate 
with brimstone and burnt feathers, 
take and put em on a red-hot shovel, 
and said the remedy was up-sides 
with the disease. You sec, them 
Teneriffes can’t stay in the house. 
They sleep in the barn—that is, them 
that's left of ’em. Jack, he’s gone 
over to Halyard’s to work, and 
Tom, he’s cleared out somewheres, 
and there's nobody but Jim and 
the old man left behind.” 

“Why, where’s Mary Braidley ?” 
asked Patty. 
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“What sent Jack and Tom away 
before corn harvest?” asked her 
father at the same time. 

“ Wal, you see Jack he declared 
for’t the house war haunted by an 
evil sperrit, and nobody couldn't 
bribe him with a gold dimon to 
stay there one single indentical night 
more, And Tom he wouldn't stay, 
nother, in that confounded stench. 
The gal she went off some time ago 
—I expect she couldn't stand the 
dead rats, or mebby the ghost scart 
her—but, howsomever that may be, 
she’s gone up the river to some of 
her folka’ relations.” 

“Why! has she gone?” said 
Mr. Tarleton, surprised ; “I would 
have said it was only a few days 
ago that we saw her, when we 
went over to Dukebury, hanging 
out her washing and singing at the 
top of her voice—don't you remem- 
ber, Patty?” 

“Yes, mother, she was singing, 
‘Dear! Dear! what can the matter 
be? Johnny’s so long at the fair. 
He promised to buy me a bunch of 
blue ribbons, to tie up my bonny 
brown hair.’” 

“Oh, mother, it was in the first 
part of August you went to Duke 
bury,” spoke up Robert. “ It is five 
weeks since, any way.” 

“She was a pooty gal, and I laid 
out to sell her some beads. She 
could sing a ballat of varses like a 
lark,” put in the peddler. 

“Patty and I were going up to 
call when the hurry was over,” 
said Robert, regretfully. 

His mother was silent, but she 
said in her heart, “I guess it is 
just as well as it is.” 

“TI declare for't,” put in the ped- 
dler, “I remember now that I see 
a gal, up in Number Four, that 
looked like this one, and they called 
her Mary, too, and she bought a 
long string of my best glass beads, 
ninepence a string; they was red, 
with white intermixed amongst 
‘em, and it never come to me till 
now, that she was the gal. That 
was—wal, nigh upon seven weeks 
0.” 

“Couldn't they have cleansed the 
house—lime or something?” said 
Robert, regretfully again. 

“T don't think she’s much of a 
loss,” said Patty. “Mrs. Hillman 
said she vas light-minded, and 
liked to deck out, and could dance 
like a top, and that was about tho 
depth of her mind.” 

“How is the corn-crop up the 
river?” interposed Patty's father. 
He was tired of the subject that 
interested Robert and the feminine 
part of his family. So Mary Braid- 
ley dropped out of the conversation 
that evening, and for many a year 
after, and was ecen and remembered 
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no more in the quiet neighborhood 
of the Ferry. 

Here ends the legend. Now 
commences history. About a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Miss Patty 
Tarleton, an elderly woman, living 
all by herself in a meek-look- 
ing, weather-beaten cottage, not 
far from the Tarleton homestead, 
was startled into strong excitement 
one summer morning, by tidings of 
a discovery made at the Teneriffe 
Ferry. Now the Teneriffes had 
been gone yearsand years from the 
old house, and the occupants then 
resident thought to repair the 
ruinous shell. 

“They were taking down the 
cellar wall, aunt Patty, and, what 
do you think!—they found a part 
of the wall had been relaid—it was 
looser and looked different from 
the rest—and behind it, in the 
earth, lay a human skeleton, with 
a bullet-hole through the back of 
the skull! Some people say it is 
an Indian’s bones ; others say not.” 
The speaker was a girl of nineteen. 

Aunt Patty, as I said, was greatly 
excited. 

“It’s murder. That’s what it 
@ is,” said she emphatically. “And 
£ we never thought of it, though 
we knew Jack was none too good 
for it.” 

“What do you mean, aunt Pat- 
ty? ” 

“It’s never the bones of an In- 
dian—don’t you believe it,” said 
she, looking as though she were a 
clairvoyant, and saw afar some 
awful tragedy. “It comes to me 
clear as day,” she went on. “A 
flighty thing she was, and Jack 
and Tom such unprincipled fellows ; 
and Mary Braidley had two hundred 
dollars in silver money. I used to 
hear at the time, that was quite a 
sum for a girl to possess in those 
days.” 

There were plenty of visitors at 
the old Ferry-house. Anatomists, 
phrenologists, naturalists, came in 
from all parts of that State, and 
from some parts of States adjoining, 
to look at the bones and comment 
on them. 

“The skeleton is that of a white 
girl,” said the naturalists. 

“Young—not cut her wisdom 
teeth,” commented a country doc- 
tor. 

“Low development of the moral 
qualities,” said a phrenologist. 

“She could not have been buried 
here more than twenty-five years,” 
said a neighbor, “ for to my certain 
knowledge the wall was wholly 
relaid twenty-five years ago, and 
here is a part which has evidently 
been loosened.” 

The human being to whom those 
remains belonged had been foully 
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murdered. At any rate, she had 
been shot with a bullet in the back 
of the head; she did not see the 
hand that held the weapon. One 
moment in the old house by the 
Ferry—the next, surprised, bewil- 
dered, dazzled by mysterious pre- 
sences, in the “beyond” which we 
call the next life. 

Old citizens beheld aghast, and 
said solemnly: “ Our hands have 
not shed this blood, neither have 
our eyes seen it. Be merciful, O 
Lord, unto thy people, and lay not 
innocent blvod to their charge.” 


——+ oe —_—_ 
MOERNING-GLORIES. 


BY H. G. SHEPHERD. 


and tender, 
Some crimson as the sunset's 
weaterp glow, 
Some drooping wells of deepest purple 
splendor, 
And othere white as winter's drifted 
snow. 


gE slender cup at break of day nn- 


5” stained with hue of azure, soft 


folding, 
Like some sweet sleeper opening 
weary eycs, 
When night, her Jeweled court no lonyer 
holding, 
Draws back her mystic curtain from the 
skies. 


HROUGH all the rich and luscious 
eummer glowing 
With fruitful warmth that filled the 
languid air, 
Abont the window's diamond casement 
growing, 

The close vine gathered, flowing thick 

and fair. : 


1ERE, in each blue and white enam- 
eled chalice, 
The droning bee might dream the 
hours away, 
Cntil the frail @oors of his fairy palace 
Shut gently on him at the cloze of day. 


HEIR name recalls bright visions of 
the morning, 
The young dawn rising from his 
couch afar, 
Fair yellow locks his sunrise brow adorn- 
ing. 
Hire forchead radiant with the morning 
etar. 


@ . . 
pore from his painted quiver, 


brightly glancing, 
His shining arrows all the wide air 
fill; 
The dawning beauty of the earth enhanc- 
ing, 
With golden aplendor flooding fleld and 
hill. 


LAS! no longer ronnd the window 
growing, 
<a 


5 flowers unfold, 
But in the wind of winter, rndely blowing, 
The poor vine shivers like a thing a-cold. 
AIR morning-glories, with what 

eager yearning, 


joyless and xo long, 
I wait, impatient, for your glad returning, 
When summer woods shall ring with 
shout and gong. 


With each new day the azure ; 


Through theaee dull months, ro | 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE FUTURE AMERICAN HOME. 


git signs of the times all 
show an unsettled social 
and domestic condition. 
The air is rife with ru- 
mors, the waters are troubled; a 
spirit has gone down into them, and 
what the result will be, no one, as 
yet, can tell. 

There are men who say that wo- 
men are heedlessly rushing to the 
destruction of their own interests 
and happiness; that, in the effort 
to advance their rights, they will 
lose all claim to that consideration 
which has been one of their cher- 
ished privileges. 

A transition state is always, in 


June, 


sence or the withdrawal of rights. 
Men talk of the courtesies and con- 
sideration shown to women, as if 
these more than compensated for 
the disabilities which exert a per- 
manently depressing and repress- 
ing influence upon the lives and 
character of the entire sex. Iam 
not speaking now of political rights, 
—I consider the right of women to 
vote of leas importance than the 
tight to work, the right to claim 
an interest and a share in the results 
of joint labor, joint skill, united 
judgment and economy. 

‘rhe future American home, if it 
ever realizes its ideal, must be based 
upon the principles of justice, liber- 
ty, end equality. A common purse 
and common interests must bind 
closer the bond of union; and the 
woman's right to a share in both 
must be acknowledged as fully 
equal to that of the man, 

To protect women and secure them 


some respects, an unpleasant state ; ' 
but neither men nor women can ; 
avoid it, when it comes in the natu- 


dence of a general upheaving is | 
less in the attempt of a few women 
to claim political equality, than in 
the instinctive conviction of all 
thoughtful women, that changes 
are inevitable; 
fluence beyond the power of men 
or women to control is at work, 
and that what it will finally ac- 
complish it is out of mortal power 
to Ray. 

Who would have believed, ten 
years ago, that to-day not a slave 
would have exiated throughout the 
length and breadth of the United 
States? At that time, many good 
people thought that emancipation 
must be the work of generations ; 
and it might have been so, and we 
might have been raved the shock 
and convulsion with which it was 
brought about. 

Bat there was no evidence of any 
disposition to accomplish it at any 
time among those who possessed 
the power to do so. Prosperity 
hardens the heart, as it did Pha- 
raoh’s, and he “ would not let the 
people go.” So events followed 
each other with such suddenness 
and velocity, that their results were 
not realized ; emancipation became, 
in the hands of men, a “war mea- 
sure,” and was carricd out, not in 
the spirit of justice, but of retalia- 
tion. “ When rogues fight, honest 
men get their dues.” Perhaps in 
‘some such way, women will, some 
‘time or other, have justice done to 
them. ; 

It should always be remembered 
‘that justice is a higher attribute 
than generosity; the award of priv- 
|ileges docs not make up for the ab- 


and that an in-; 


against want, all sorts of expedients 
are now resorted to. Restricted 
to a few employments, educated 


ral course of events; and the evi- in general to none at all that will 


procure a livelihood, and frequent- 
ly left with the care of children de- 
‘volving upon them, some provision 
_is necessary to secure them against 
‘starvation, This comes in the 
shape ofa gift from fathers, a lega- 
ley from grandmothers or grand- 
fathers, or a house bought in the 
j name of the wife by the husband. 
From whatever source it comes, it 
always comes as 8 gift, and is there- 
fore dependent upon the extent of 
the means, the kindness and gener- 
osity of those to whom the woman 
legally and literally belongs. A 
‘right in property she can only claim 
‘in the event of death. 
| This may seem to many, and in 
fact has always been considered, 
sufficient. Women are supported 
"first by their fathers, and efterward 
jby their husbands ; therefore a 
claim, upon the death of either, toa 
proportion of the means they leave 
behind them is all that is neces- 
sary. 
But that is not all that is neces- 
‘ary, and itis not justice or equality. 
Some fathers and husbands are im- 
provident, some are liberal abroad 
and mean at home, others have 10 
capacity for business; still others 
‘rush into mad speculations, and all 
‘arealike in looking upon wives and 
daughters simply as dependents, 
;who should be thankful for what 
‘they get, and to whom they are 
‘not inany degree responsible for the 
‘use of funds which should be the 
| property of the family, 
| Men may reply to this by saying 
| that women do not fulfill their of- 
fiees of wife and mother in such a 
way as to deserve an equal share 


on, 


Qe sprain aha 
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in the family income, and disposi- 
tion of family funds. 

But neglect of duty is- not any 
more true of women than it is of 
men; and if it was, what induce- 
ment have women beyond a natu- 
rally conscientious regard for obli- 
gations and _ responsibilities as- 
sumed, to perform it? 

Pecuniarily, it is better to be a 
man’s cook, housekeeper, seam- 
stress, washerwoman, anything ra- 
ther than his wife. Toall these he 
acknowledges a certain indebted- 
ness for services rendered ; but his 
wife has only the claim of a “ bound 
out” girl for board and clothes; 
and it is not unfrequently accepted 
as grudgingly in the former case 
as in the latter. 

In America, men rarely com- 
mence their married life with an 
accumulation of means; they may 
have been helped to a start in busi- 
ness, and they may not; at any 
rate, two-thirds of the young mar- 
ried people in this country begin 
their 
enough, and no more. If he is in- 
dustrious and enterprising, and she 
clever and economical, they “ get 
on,” as the phrase goes. He makes 
money, which he puts back into 
his business to make more. She 
saves in the housekeeping, cuts up 
the pretty dresses she used to wear 
to parties to make frocks for the 
children, and in every way endea- 
vors to prevent the family from 
being felt as a burden upon him. 

He is prospered, but what is she 
the better for it? A house with 
a few more or less rooms is of little 
consequence to her, for she lives in 
one. Life is still to her a round of 
small duties, which require endless 
patience and care, and judgment 
and forethought, but which no one 
appreciates. 

Instead of growing nearer to- 
gether, she feels that her husband 
and herself are drifting further 
apart—he interested in business or 
politica, she in the cares of her 
household. She has a home, shel- 
ter, food ; her husband never abso- 
lutely refuses her anything, but it 
is because he has entire confidence 
in her discretion, and knows that 
he has only to hint at “ perplexi- 
ties’’ in business, to make her more 
careful and regardful of her expen- 
diture than ever. 

In the mean time, this anxiety 
about many things contracts her 
ideas, dims her perceptions, nar- 
rows her thoughts and feelings 
down to the pettinesses of her 
everyday life. While he is spend- 
ing his hundreds, and speculating 
away his thousands, she is trying 
to save twenty-five cents here in 
order to have it to spend there, and 


housekeeping with just; 


is afraid to mention this necessity 
of the. children, or that of the 
household, for fear of a lecture on 
the score of household extrava- 
gance, or an intimation of what a 
man might (but what a man never 
does) do, if he were not burdened 
with a wife and family. 

This’ is not an exaggerated pic- 
ture. To one man who supports a 
wife without receiving an equiva- 
lent, twenty coolly appropriate their 
time, strength, onergy, all the 
years of their lives, from the 
day of their marfiage, without a 
thought of obligation. All over 
America, there are thousands of 
women between the ages of forty 
and fifty who have devoted time 
and strength to husband and chil- 
dren for twenty to thirty years. 
They have been nurse, seamstress, 
housekeeper, cook, if need be, and | 
perhaps housemaid and washerwo- ; 
man. They have not taken the; 
time that an ordinary. servant-girl 
would take for herown. They have | 
had less money given tothem than 
a servant would expect to get, and 
they possess, at the end of these 
twenty-five years of faithful service, 
not fifty, not perhaps ten dollars 
they can call their own. 

If they wish to make a present, 
they must resort to subterfuge to 
do it, or sacrifiee something they 
had desired for themselves. If they 
die, they have nothing to leave, no 
evidence of their love and devotion 
to children or friends. The money 
or property which have been ac- 
quired is in the hands of, and be- 
iongs to, the husband—such an 
idea as the wife claiming or dis- 
posing of any part of it while he: 
liged, would be considered a proof; 
of insanity. 

She might have demanded, and 
she might have spent it if she 
could have got it while she was 
alive, and no one would have 
blamed her; but what I wish to 
show is, that she has no personal 
inducement for the exercise of care, 
prudence, and economy. She can 
not in this way secure to either her 
children or herself liberty of action, 
social and educational advantages, 
or freedom from the fear of pover- 
ty, except so far as her husband de- 
sires, and is willing to accord them 
to her. 

The American home, founded 
upon justice, liberty, and equality, 
should develop a different state of 
things. The wife should share 
equally with the husband, and have 
the same right as he to the disposal 
of the product of their mutual care 
and industry. The exercise of her 
wifely and maternal functions 


go. 


should be considered an equivalent 


to her proportion of their income 
as he is to his. 

Men would have a right then to 
demand of their wives the fulfill- 
ment of their natural obligations. 
They would be more prudent and 
sensible in the selection of them. 
They would place a higher value 
upon wifely and womanly qualities, 
and less upon externals than they 
now do. Instead of making a pre- 
tence of endowing a woman with 
the worldly goods they do not pos- 
sess, and which they would not 
have the slightest idea of giving 
her the control of, if they did, they 
could say honestly to the woman 
they wished to marry: 

“T love you, and wish to make 
you my wife. I have no fortune, 
but I am able and willing to work 
for my wife and my family, if you 
are willing to‘do your share also. 
If you can sacrifice youthful plea- 
sure to the sometimes trying duties 
of a new position—if you are ready 
to accept the destiny of your wo- 
manhood, and take upon yourself 
the obligations of a.wife and moth- 
er, I, for my part, shall doall I can to 
provide the material comforts for a 
pleasant home, and a surplus to 
which both of us shall have an 
equal right in future emergencies.” 

Perhaps there are some persons 
who will say, “Oh, that would 
never do ; men would never marry 
under such conditions as those.” 

Very well, let them remain 
single; women are much less de- 
pendent upon marriage than men, 
if they only knew it. 

But there is no danger that such 
an arrangement would prevent men 
from marrying for any length of 
time. Their complaint now is, that 
women absorb all their earnings, 
without rendering any equivalent. 
They could not complain if she only 
claimed a part of their earnings, 
and gave them an equivalent. 

Butthe truth is, men would much 
rather be generous than just. Se- 
cretly they don't want to alter in 
the least the present state of things. 
Bad as wives are, they can be 
depended upon when everything 
else fails. They will hold money 
or property without absconding 
with it, disposing of it, or laying 
any claim to it, and they think they 


have the dearest and the best of |. 


husbands if he pays their little bills 
without grumbling, and sometimes, 
in the ‘goodnesa of his heart and 
fullness of hisaffection, takes home 
to them a gift of his own choosing. 

And so they have, as husbands 
Men are, fortunately, better 
than the laws and regulations 
which represent them ; but women 
ought not to be dependent upon 


to his labor, and sheas fully entitled | their good impulses or their gen- 
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erosity. Men do not so trust each 
other. The higher law is not yet 
recognized to that extent, and why 
women, who in their domestic rela- 
tions need protection more than 
men, should have it less, can only 
be explained by the fact, that men 
have the power toexercise all their 
self-protective instincts. 

Women will not be any the less 
kind for being more independent 
and self-reliant, but their motives 
will be less questionable. The 
character of their duties, the draft 
upon physical strength in the bear- 
ing of children, the powerful mater- 
nal instinct, will always make them 
more or less subjective to the un- 
impeded will, the outward function 
of the man. But good men will 
see at once the injustice of abusing 
this natural employment of their 
faculties, by using it to keep them 
in a state of absolute dependence. 
If her wifehood and her mother- 
hood are not worth the price of her 
freedom, why, then, she had better 
own and keep possession of herself, 
and, if necessary, sell her sweeping 
and dusting, her dish-washing 
and clothes-making, to some one 
who considers them worth an 
equivalent. 


——-9e————— 


A PETITION. 


BY EMORY EMMETT. . 


ADY, I pray, 
Be my friend ! 
Not for a day, 
Not for a month alone, or a year, 
But for life, for life, whatever may be 
In the misty future, for you and for 


me; 
If eunehine brightens, or if cloud 
These skies should darken and en- 

shroud: 
If Fate to one, or both, should bring 
The gloom of winter, stern and sere, 
Or if, around us hovering 
On sweetest fragrance-laded wing, 
The bright, the heart-bewitching 

Spring 
Ever should stay— 

Lady, I pray, 
Be my friend! 


a 
ADY, I pray, 
Be my friend! 
Promise to-day, 


Never to doubt me, or to distrust, 
But to believe me unfaltering true 
Forever, forever, to friendship and 


you. 
Promise that if the world should say, 
“ He’s false,’ your heart would answer 
"Nay," 
And that your eon! would make reply 
“<The charge, unfounded and nnjust, 
T know ia but a coward's lie, 
So weak ‘tis useless to deny."— 
e s e s e 
If you can on my faith rely 
And that alway, 
Lady, I pray, 
Be my friend! 


Up ee age ee ee ee 
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iamonds of Trough, 


‘Wuar do we give to our beloved? 
A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake: 
God giveth His beloved sleep. 


REuieion axp Wor.ipiuiess. — “To 
many pereons,"’ says Dr. Cheever, ‘ grow 
to use their religion as a diver does his 
bell—to venture down into the depths of 
worldliness with safety, grope for pearls 
with just 80 much of heaven's air as will 
keep them from saffocating,and no more ; 
and some, alas! as at times is the case with 
divers, are suffocated in the experiment." 


Worry.—lIt is not work that kills men ; 
itis worry. Work is healthy; you can 
hardly put more upon a man than he can 
bear. Worry is rust upon the blade. It 
is not the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction. Fear ee- 
cretea acids, but love and trust are sweet 
juices.—Jienry Ward Beecher. 


Goop FamtLy Apvicz.—Let all trou- 
blesome topics be avoided at meals. Do 
Not dwell npon the difficulties of busi- 
nese, the delinquencies of domestics, or 
discipline the children at the dinner- 
table, fora cheerful spirit not only gives 
relish for food, but a good start at di- 
gesting the came. 


OveERcomtne DrrFicuLTiEs.—Accustom 
youreelf to master and overcome things 
of difficulty ; for, if you observe, the Icft 
hand,for want of practice, is insignificant, 
and not adapted to gencral business ; yet 
it holds the bridle better than the right, 
from constant use.—Dliny. 


Tinz.—Observe a method in the distri- 
bution of your time. Every hour will 
then know its proper employment, and 
no t{me will be lost. Idleness will be 
shut out at every avenue, and with her 
that numerous body of vices that make 
up her train, 


Tus Sappest FungsraL.—There is no 
funcral eo ead to follow ag the funeral of 
our own youth, which we have been pam- 
pering with fond desires, am)itious 
hopes, and all the bright berries that 
hang in poisonous Clusters over the path 
of life, 


SELFreHNEss.—Live not for selfieh aime. 
Live to shed Joy on others. Thus best 
shall your own happiness be secured ; for 
no joy is ever given freely forth that does 
not find quick echo in tho giver’s own 
heart.—H. W. Beecher. 


“Wun FRUNDSHIP I¢ TO BE VALUED. 
—Value the friendehtp of him who stands 
by you in the storm ; swarms of insects 
will surround you in the sunshine. 


Maxy of our carcs are but a morbid 
way of looking at our privileges, We let 
our blessings get monidy, and then call 
them curses, 


PLEASURE ie anut which, if not chosen 
with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with nothing but a worm. 


Human glory is not always glorious. 
The best men have had their calumnia 
tors, the worst their panegyrists. 


Provipencr has given us hope and 
sleep as a compensation for the many 
cares of life. 


To-monrow.—The day when micers 
give, whien idjers work, and when sinners 
reform. 


. Berrer pureve a frivolous trade by seri- 
ous means than a sublime art frivolously. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CounsEL to Wivexs.—It is not wise for 

a wife to be perpetually upbraiding a hus- 
band addicted to irregular habite. The 

human disposition won't submit tamely 

to the ‘nagging’ treatment, Better by 

far persist patiently in a course of con- 

ciliation. 


COMPANIONSHIP OF CHILDREN.—The 
man who has never tried the companion- 
ship of a little child has carelessly passed 
by one of the greatest pleasures of life, as 
one pases a rare flower without pluck- 
ing it, or knowing Ite value. 


SpaRE moments are the gold dust of 
time. Of all the portions of our life, 
eparc moments are the most fruitful 
in good or evil. They are the gape 
through which temptations find the casi- 
est access to the soul. 


Winnina Benaviorn.—There is hardly 
any bodily blemish which a winning be- 
havior will not conceal or make tolera- 
ble; and there is no external grace which 
ill-nature or affectation will not deform. 


How ro Ask a Favorn.—The humble 
man requests a favor as though he were 
unworthy to receive It; but the proud 
man asks fora favor in the same tone as \ 
if he were granting one. 


Happiness APTER Deatn.—All our| 
knowledge, our employments, our riches, | 
and our honors must end in death, #0 
that we must seek a sanctuary of hap- 
piness eomewhere else. 


No AcTION IN@IGNIFICANT.—No action 
ig so little, but we may In it do a service 
to cither God or the devil. Therefore, 
none too little for our care to be bestowed 
upon it. 


Action.—Some men wear out their 
bodies as an improvident artisan a ma- 
chine: torn with rapid motion when there 
ia nothing to do, under repair when 
wanted. 


DEFER not charitics tilldeath. He who 
docs so ig more liberal of another man’s 
substance than his own. 


A MInp that is conecious of its. integ- 
rity scorns to say more than it means to 
perform. 


Youne America ABRoAD.—A second 
volume of the ecries of ** Young America 
Abroad,”’ by Oliver Optic, has been pub- 
Nshed by Lee & Shephard. It is in this 
well-known author's usual graphic vein, 
which has such a charm for children, par- 
ticularly adventurous boys. The whole 
number, when complete, will form a very 
valuable small library of books, contain- 
ing much information in a pleagant nar- 
rative vein. 


Lorine's “ Tates oF tue Day.“—The 
lateat of this serios is ‘Kitty's Class 
Day,’ a clever sketch by Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott. Mr. Loring, enterprising and 
eensible, knows just how to hit the pop- 
ular taste in theee lively brochures, which 
admirably while away a tedious hour at 
home or abroad, at very slight cost. 


Tue GarpEeN.—We have received a 
splendidly illustrated catalogue, from 
Merere. Washburne & Co., of Boston, 
which contains all that one wants to 
know of the necessities and beanties of 
the garden and nursery. Careful etudy 
of it would form an education in horti- 


‘culture, and we advise our friends who 


wish to be thoroughly posted in regard to 
the latest and best, to eend for one. 


INQUISITIVE NEIGHBORS MAY GET THEIR 
NOSES HURT. 


| . ur Brice Box 


Epitapi iN Ross CHURCHYARD. 


Pain was my portion, 
Phyric was my food, 
Christ js my Redeemer, 
Drugs did me no guod. 


Larest STYLE oF ADVERTICEMENT For | 
‘ Hevp."’—Wanted, a general servant, ina , 
sinall family, where a man is kept. ra | 
housework and cooking all done by the 
members of the family. The gentleman 
of the house rixes early, but prepares 
breakfast himeelf, All the washing ix 
put ont, and the kitchens provided with 
every comfort and luxury. Cold meat and 
hash studiously avoided. Wages no ob- 
ject to a competent party. Referencee 
and photographs exchanged.” 


FasHionaBLE Warwtu.—A Quaker 
gentleman, riding in a carriage with a 
fashionable lady, decked with a profusion 
of jewelry, heard her complain of the 
cold. Shivering in her lace bonnet and 
shawl, as light as a cobweb, she ex- 
claimed, ‘* What shall I do to get warm? 
“T really don’t know,” replied the Qua- 
ker, solemnly, ‘ unless thee should put 
on another breast-pin.”’ 


Canpip.—A young lady, in company 
recently, consented, after a long resist- 
ance, to be led tothe piano. She played 
and sang so badly that the auditors hesi- 
tated to express their thanke. In this 
strait, a gentleman arose, and, crossing 
the room, said with a smile, ** Thank you, 
Misa , another time, when you say 
you can't sing, we shall all believe you.” 


Crisp Sayines.—Charles Leland ie the 
man who said that ‘a New Englanders 
idea of the infernal regions was a place 
where everybody had to mind his own 
business;”’ which jeas crisp as Macanl- 
ay's saying that the Puritans hated bear- 
bating, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators. 


A-LA-MopE.—What perils ladies will 
encounter to be in the fashion! They 
are generally supposed to show timidity 
in the presence of wild cattle, but they 
would rather face a mad bull than not 
have their dresses gored / 


He Must se a YANKEE.—A man in the 
country announces that his golden wed- 
ding will come off just thirty years from : 
now, and offers a liberal discount on any 
presents his friends then design to make 
him. 


| defied him to pun on his name. 
_ 8ald Hook, ‘lop off half the name and it 


June, 


Wary is @ five dollar bill better than a 
five dollar gold piece ?—Because “when 
you pnt if in your pocket you doudle it, 
and when yon take it out you find it in 
creases (increases). 


THEODORE Hoox was once punning on 
names, and a gentleman named Dunlop 
oe Oh,”* 


is done’ (Dun). 


Dr. Jounxson says: ‘After all, it is 
better for a lady to redden her own cheeks 
than to Wackenother people's characters.” 


Waat is that which cverybody asks 
for, but which no one is willing to take, 
even though it costs nothing 2 Advice. 


Wur is the tolling of a bell like the 
prayer of a hypocrite !—Becauee it is a 
rolemn sound by a thoughtless tongue. 


Wuat does a telegraph operator do 
when he reccives the heads of important 
news *—Walts for de tails, of course. 


Wary are suicides the most successful 
people in the world’ — Because they 
always accomplish their own ends. 


WHEN does a noise in the kitchen 
remind you of the month of May —When 
it’s the cook who (cuckoo) sings. 


Whar did William Tell shudder, when 
he shot the apple from his con's head? 
Because it was an arrow ececape. 


Wuy is a husband like a Mississippi 
steamboat ? — Becanee he never knows 
when he may get a blowing up. 


Why is a coal charity the best of all 
charities ? — Because it makes the re- 
ceiver'’s grate full (grateful). 

““Wery few men," says Swift, “ live 
in the present ; moet people are provid- 
ing to live another time.” 


WHEN a man is out of money, he shows 
the least of it. When he is ont of temper, 
he shows the most of it. 


Way ie a scratch on the hand like the 
first flight of a fledgling ‘—Because it is 
only a little soar (xore). 


Wor isa washerwoman the most cruel 
person inthe world’ Because ehe daily 
wrings men‘s borome. 


Wuy are people who stutter not to be 
relied on? Because they are always 
breaking their word. 

Wur are gentlemen's love-letters no li- 
able to go astray’ Becanse they are al- 
ways mis-directed. 


Wrr does the fool who never laughs 
remind you of the wisest man? Because 
he is a solemn‘un. 


Sweets IN THE AKK.—What sweet- 
meats did they have jn the ark: Pre- 
served pairs. 

Waar kind of leather would a naked 
Moor remind you of § — Undressed 
morocco. 

Now may you beet keep eggs from 
spoiling? By eating them while they are 
fresh. 

Wuart did the epider do when ho came 
out of the arkY He took a fly and went 
home. 

Wuar is that which we often ece made, 
but never eee after it is done ?—A bow. 

Wuart trade would you recommend to 
a short man !— Grow, sir, (grocer.) 

Tr there is one thing more than another 
which tries a man, it is—a jury. 


ALL women are good: good for some- 
thing, or good for nothing, 


Whicu is the oldest tree? The elder 
tree, of course, 
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“fi spects, American taste, have shorn 
“A of their absurdities. 

With the exception of the short 
dress, for which, however, we are 
devoutly thankful, this century 
has brought us nothing from 
abroad which has not required the 
modifications suggested by Ameri 
* can taste, sense, and judgment, to 

make presentable. 

For the thick walking-boots we 
| are indebted to Queen Victoria, but 
| the first hooped shirts which be- 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
GoRED dresses are as much worn| came popular were invented here, 
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as ever, but they are no longer so 
strictly confined to the figure, or so 
Scant in appearance. Ample fullness 
in the back gives complete scope 
to the train, and, in many instances, 
this, fullness is puffed up so as to 
form an approach to the hoops and 
paniers of the last century, the ar- 
rangement of which Ristori hag 
made us familiar with, in her repre- 
sentations of Marte Antoinette. 

Gay as the unfortunate Queen 
was, and fond of dress, while her 
sunshine lasted, it was only her 
beauty and grace that could ever 
have made pantera pass muster, or 
be considered to impart beauty and 
elegance to the female form. 

A woman’s form is beautiful in 
itself, and no dress that we have 
had in years was so calculated to 
display it to advantage, and impart 
at once an air of dignity and grace, 
as the gored and trained dress of 
last season. ‘There is no objection 
to the slight puffiug up of the 
skirt under sashes or bands, in or- 
der to raiso a trained dress from the 
ground, or to give an air of novelty 
and elegance to the fullness of a 
trained skirt, but we sincerely hope 
that Amorican ladies will have 
more independence than to wear 
hooped skirts, baricaded rouad with 
oval springs bent over, 80 as to 
form the support to huge paniers, 
which give the appearance of a 
dreadful hump upon the hips as 
well as at the back. 

It is quite time that American 
ladies seriously took this matter in 
hand and endeavored to create a 
public opinion that would not allow 
the blind following of ultra absurdi- 
ties in foreign fashions. 

There is no originality displayed 
abroad at the present time, nothing 
but a resurrection of old styles, 
which modern, and, in many re- 


by the firm of Douglas & Sherwood, 
sent over to France, where they ob- 
tained French sanction and ap- 
proval, and came back again, in- 
dorsed by French authority. 

The short dress has been really 
Americanized, because, when made 
neat, and sensible, it is just such a 
walking-dress as nine-tenths of 
American women require. In fact 
we have some right to call it our 
own, for it was the short American 
dress, the “bloomer,” and others, 
that undoubtedly suggested the 
idea. 

The short dress, as it is worn 
now, consists simply of two skirts 
or a skirt and a petticoat, and a 
sac, a blouse, or paletot worn over. 
A waist may be added for cool 
weather, but not for warin weather, 
unless it is white one, or the ma- 
terial is thin. 

Short dresses are also completed 
with a Marie Antoinette fichu, but, 
as we think, very ungracefully. It 
is a return to the ungraceful mode 
of the early part of this century, 
and is very unbecoming. A Marie 
Antoinette fichu looks well in silk, 
in lace, in a material like the dregs ; 
but the dress should be made with 
a traia, or, at any rate, long enough 
to hang with ease and grace. 

The lace fall at the back is the 
popular feature of the light sum- 
mor bonnets ;, they are as small, or 
sihgller than ever. 

Very wide sashes and very large 
nécklaces are worn; rows upon rows 
of beads or chains are used to fill 
up the spae® which the fashionable 
low bodice leaves unoccupied. 

The Spanish Mantille, og “An- 
dalusian,” as it is called, isa novelty 
in black lace for covering ghe bead 
‘and shoulders for a country or 
watering-place promenade. It ic 
made in black Llama, and also ina 


handsome lace, that.simulates hand ( 


embroidery. 


robes, and long coats, in black and 
white lace, have also been received 

The “ Abyssinian” jackets are 
a pretty breakfast novelty. They 
are made in black cashmere, em- 
broidered in gold or colors, and 
edged with gold or colored silk 
fringe. They are from $20 each. 

The “ Africaine” is an evening 
or watering-place wrap, of Angora 
wool, striped in scarlet and white. 
It is draped to form a_ hood, and 
trimmed with knitted cord and tas- 
sels. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

’ Countky WaLkine- Suit of 
white pique, the upper skirt caught 
up with straight straps which are 
buttoned on the upper skirt and 
also on the petticoat beneath, which 
is of the same material. Short, 
straight sack open upon the sides 
and rounded upon the back, and 
trimmed, as is the dress and under. 
skirt, with white washing braid. 
The straps can be removed and the 
upper skirt ironed out straight 
when the dress is washed. 


HANDSOME ViIsITING-SuIT of 
pearl-gray chene silk, trimmed with 
folds of the material and pipings of 
satin of the sameshade. The upper 
skirt is rounded up on ono side and 
ornamented with rosettes made of 
silk bound with satin. Shaw] pal. 


etot, rounded upon the sides and 


trimmed to match. Bonnet of 
pearl.gray tulle trimmed with satin 
and mother-of-pearl leaves. 


AFTERNOON Dress for young 
ladies at a watering-placc, is made 
of striped glucé sik, with a low 
square bodico trimmed with a 
cross strip of the material, piped 
with silk the color of the stripe, or 
edged with a gimp cord of this 
shade. The belt and long sash 
ends are formed {n the samo man. 
ner, but, in addition to the silk cord. 
are finished at the bottom with 
deep silk fringe. T20 cross strip 
around the bodice may also be 
edged with fringe, falling low, if 
preferred. A high body of white 
cambric or muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and beautifully 
tucked, is worn with title dress. . 


AY 
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“Ruby ” jackets, fichus, Princesse , 


Bau Dress.—Loig dress of pink 
silk, upper skirt of pink tulle looped 
up at the sides with cordons of pink 
roses ; low square bodice of pink silk 
bordered with a cross band of pink 
satin edged with white point ap- 
p-ique forming a berthe. Belt with 
three sash cuts of unequal lengths, 
the central one the longest. The 
ends of these are bordered with lace 
to match the derthe, laid on flat. 


A Pretry EveNnrina Dress for 
watering-places is made of tarla- 
tan in all colors, but we think 
white and the new gas-green look 
the best. The tarlatan is gored 
upon a foundation and trimmed 
with alternating ruches and plaits 
inthe two colors. The effects can 
be varied, but, whatever the design, 
can hardly fail to look pretty. 


A Very HANDSOME AFTERNOON 
or evening costume for a young 
married lady consists of a skirt of 
the new green silk trimmed with 
ten or a dozen rows of narrow satin 
piping, fastened down with little 
buttons of satin,with’ a pearl bead 
inthecenter. Upper dreas of black 
satin, cut with a very low, square’ 
bodice, bordered with a band of 
green silk and satin pipings, belt 
and sash ends of green silk, also 
trimmed with green satin rouleauz 
to match. The upper black skirt 
is pointed very deeply upon the 
back, open upon the sides, and 
edged all round with deep black 
lace. 


A Smpre Watrxrna-Dnress is 
of narrow-striped or small-checked 
silk, gored, and cut walking length, 
the costume completed by a cape 
with rounded tabs, which pass un- 
der the belt and descend upon the 
skirt. 


A Brack 81x Suit, made with 
a trained skirt, can be arranged for 
walking by attaching bands to the 
belt, puffing the dress up under 
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them, and fastening the ends down 
with hooks and loops. Unfasten 
them, and the bands will form or- 
namental sashes, and the dress be 
sufficiently clegant for dinner Wear. 


Country CosTUME, composed of 
a petticoat of blue eambric with flat 
plaited flounce. Pelisse of gray 
linen, belted down and worn with 
open sleeves. Undersleeves of blue 
cambric. 


oo 


DESCRIPY:°N UF COLORED 
fLATE. 


Fre. 1.—A he .dsome seaside dress 
of white mohair alpaca, trimmed 
witha fluting of green silk, through 
the center of which a white bead- 
ing runs. The ti!aiming is put on 
to simulate a double tunic skirt, 
with straps terminating in bows 
and ends. The sleeves are long, 
not very wide, but open ta *heclbow, 
and lined with whit silk. ‘The 
trimming upon the skirt is carried 
up over the waist, where it“ maa 
jacket with a low square at the 
back. Green silk buttons, and lace 
sleeves, with green bands. 


Fic. 2.—Dinner-dress of amber 
gros grain, trimmed down ach 
seam with bands of amber satin, 
edged with black lace, and studded 
with nails of black lace and jet. 
The sashes at the back, the sleeves 
and body, are trimmed to match; 
the ornament at the back is a ros- 
ette of satin and lace. 


Fia. 3.—Dress of blue watered 
silk, trimmed with puffings of dou- 
ble white silk, edged on either side 
with narrow folds of white satin, 
and then again with very narrow 
folds or piping of black satin. Two 
rows surround the bottom of the 
skirt; and the puffings, commenc- 
ing at the sides, are carried down, 
rounded off low upon the skirt, and 
finished with a bow and ends, 
which can be drawn up from the 
inside, and made to form puniers, 
the latest of Parisian novelties. 
The body is cut very low in front, 
partly filled in with a lace chemi- 
sette; the remaining space at the 
throat being occupied with neck- 
‘ace and locket of pearl. Coat 
sleeves with puffings inserted. 


Fic. 4.—Short dress of dead buff- 
colored silk serge, trimmed with 
bands of pink silk, put on with a 
gimp piping of pink and buff cord. 
The trimming upon the body 
forms a round cape; the belt, the 
cuffs, and the pockets match the 
trimming upon the skirt. . The 
material is excellent for summer 
traveling and seaside wear. 


Fia, 6.—Child's dresa of pearl- 
gray poplinette (silk and linen), 
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trimmed with bands of purple silk, 
edged on both sides with narrow 
black Iace. Purple buttons; pur- 
ple neck-tie. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CLOAK 
PLATE. 


(See full page Ilustration.) 


No. 1.—The “Lisa.” A plain, 
rich garment of black Ahmure, 
bound with a thick roll of silk. 
The sleeve is set in with the saine, 
and ornamented at the bottom with 
loops set across diagonally, a jet 
ornament confining them in the 
center; loops closing the front, tas- 
seled fringe upon the side shapes. 
The back is several inches shorter 
than the front, and straight at the 
bottom. 


No. 2.—The“ Gabrielle.” Black 
silk, with tabs back and front, 
bound and trimmed in V_ shape 
with satin ; through the center silk 
quilled in blocks, and satin buttons. 
Sleeve to match. Quilled silk on 
the shoulders, terminating in jet 
aigrettes with pendants. Silk stars 
bound with satin on the fronts. 


No. 3.—The “ Princesse.” A pe- 
lisse of gros @’ Afrique, a lap turned 
back upon one side of the skirt ; 
sash ends, finished in like manner, 
descending from a large cluster of 
loops. The trimming consists of 
satin piping and loops set over rich 
passementerie. 

Nos. 4 AND 5.—The “ Estadora.”’ 
Back and front views of this novel 
cloak. It is made of heavy reps, 
the side shapes lengthened into 
sashes ; these are defined by a fold 
of satin. The bottom is finished 
with box-plaited silk confined at 
the upper edge with satin piping 
and at the lower with a row of 
small peints. Rosettes and tabs 
edged with fringe upon the front. 


Nos. 6 anD 7.—The “ Melnotte.” 
A short pelisse. Black silk, bor- 
dered with a broad fold and row- 
leans. Belt and sash crossing the 
back with a bow and ends at the 
side; the front crosses diagonally 
with o row of points. Sloping 
sleeves, bordered with points and 
epaulets. 


Nos. 8 AND 9.—The “Helene.” 
Front and back view. This dressy 
mode is ornamented with satin 
rouleaur and rosettes. The front 
is finished with wide guipure lace. 
Ajupe tie at the throat, from which 
descends a plaited sash, and this is 
joined with a rosette in the back. 
The skirt is plaited on behind. 


No. 10.—The “Zuleika.” A 
loose, graceful shawl-shape of 
handsome black silk, decorated 
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June, 


with narrow silk plaitings and em- 
broidery of fine jet gimp. The 
hanging sleeves are trimmed both 
inside and outside. The gbove se- 
lections were made from the large 
and clegant cloak stock at Lord & 
Taylor's. 
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SUMMER BONNETS. 


Tue late styles of summer bon- 
nets are very eccentric, and have, in 
fact, lost the character of bonnets 
altogether. 

They are arranged to be worn 
high upon the head, surmounting 
the masses of hair, and are nothing 
more than ornaments — scarcely 
amounting to head-drerses, 

One of the imported styles is in- 
deed a mere arrangement of nar- 
row ribbons, ornamented with a 
rose, 

Another consists simply ofa tiny 
coiffure of lace ornamented with 
arose, the lace lappeta fastened 
with another rose. 

A great many bonnets are made 
half of gauze and half of tulle, se- 
lected to match the color of the 
dress ; mauve and Metternich green 
are in high favor. Bonnets of the 
Fanchon form, composed of bouwtl- 
lonnés and trimmed at the back 
with wide gauze lappets, which 
are brought to the front and tied, 
and are decorated at the side with 
either a mother-of-pearl flower or a 
spray of foliage, are likewise in 
great demand. Very pretty orna- 
ments, such as gold shells with 
small pearls inside, have been in-| 
troduced for decorating the ban- 
deaur in front of the bonnet. 

The following are among the 
latest models : 

A “haby ” bonnet of green crape, 
with a.crown of green frosted tulle, 
finished off at the back with a lace 
rosette. Tulle lappets fastened in 
front with a rosette. Bandeau of 
steel and gold, daisies of the same 
metals, delicately cut in the center 
of the rosette. 

Fanchon of black tulle frosted 
with steel, and made in two puffs. 
Bandeauz of fine cut steel. Allarge 
Malmaison rose on one side, and ‘a 
second fastening the tulle lappets 
in front. 

A “Pansy” bonnet isa little Fan- 
chon, the frame covered with net, 
and studded with pansies cut in 
lilac silk, veined and shaded. Ban- 
deau of steel and gold. Lilac 
blond barbe over narrow ties of 
lilac ribbon. 

The “Quaker ” is a small Fanchon 
of gray tulle, with diadem of moth- 
er-of-pearl leaves. Gray lappets, 
fastened with a bunch of mother- 
of-pearl flowers. 

The “ Watteau ” is a little coif- 


Sure of white point applique, over 
blue silk. Pink blush rose on one 
side, and lace lappets fastened in 
front over blue ties, with a second 
Tose. 

For country wear there is the 
“Victoria,” a broad-brimmed hat of 
straw, trimmed with ribbon. Bow 
with ends at the back, and rosette 
in front. 

Also the Jardiniére, high crown 
and flexible brim, ornamented with 
lace scarf (black) and roses. 

The “Helena” is a charming 
little hat, trimmed with black lace 
barbe, and a small wreath of acorns 
and oak leaves. The barbe is tied 
behind with ends. The wreath is 
laid upon it. . 


at ey: 
COSTUMES FOR JUNE. 
(See full page IUustration.)  . 


Fic. 1.—Toilet for second mourn- 
ing. Steel-colored serge, double 
skirt, three rows of black galoon 
around the lower, the upper trim- 
med upon the front seams in curves 
and straight at the edge; bretelles 
described upon the front of the 
body. Collar and cuffs embroider- 
ed with black. 


Fig. 2.—A spotted lawn with 
two puffs above the hem, around 
the shoulders and the overskirt, 
which is curved front and back and 
cut up into a smaller scollop at the 
sides. [Marie <Antvinette sleeves 
with two puffs heading a deep ruf- 
fle. French waist. 


Fia. 3.—Bride’p dress of white 
rep silk, two narrow ruffles at the 
bottom, front width cut short and 
finished out with a box-plaited 
flounce ; the ruffles are bound and 
headed with white satin, two across 
the front of the body. White satin 


belt and sashes caught at the bot- ~ 


tom with large rose rosettes and 
ends; cuff of sleeve to match. 
Mechlin lace frilled around the 
neck and wrists. Tulle vail ad- 
justed with a tiara of small white 
May roses. Satin fan. 


Fia. 4.—Dinner toilet. Blue silk 
(shade Eugenie), front of skirt trim- 
med en tablicr with curves of blue 
satin fastened at the ends with stud- 
ded buttons. The latter are made of 
passementerie incrusted with small 
satin nail-heads. A ladder of satin 
ascends the sides to the belt and 
the sleeves to the shoulder. Open 
body with recvers faced with satin. 
Chemisette of lace and embroidery. 


Fig. 5.—Evening dress of corn- 
colored grenadine, skirt puffed di- 
agonally to the depth of twelve 
inches; across the front every other 
puff is carried up to describe a tri. 
angular shape, the uppermost ex- 
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tending to the belt; sleeves and | scarfs, 
body to correspond ; round bodice 


of corn-colored satin bordered with | white cloth, ornamented with rich 
fine Maltese lace sashes at the side, | blue cable cord and ornaments, 
caught with sprays of holly berries, are 

Shakespeare collar of Maltese and HATS. 


satin tie, coral bandeau and ear. 
rings. Spray of holly above the 
curls, 

————~4e—_— — 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS. 
(See full vage Iustration.) 

No. 1—Bonnet of white taffetas 
drawn up in puffs over the chignon 
like the bandeau, separated with 
sprays of clematis ; clusters of cle- | 
matis across the tip, scarfs of white 
frosted tulle caught with a knot of 
ribbon. Robe of black silk with | 
double sleeves and a small round 
apron ; the dress is elaborately em- | 
broidered in colors, Apron finished | 
with rich lace. 


No. 2.—Round hat of fancy straw 
with a vail of green tulle shirred 
across the center of the crown, 8 
band of green satin and spray of 
wild roses at the side. Dress of 
chene poplin ornamented with ag- 
ate buttons and silk points, 


No. 8.— Bonnet of white tulle 
with a half wreath of Parma violets 
around the tip,‘a fold of violet silk 
acrogs the back with rosettes set on 
at regular intervals ; violet blonde 
carried across the back and around 
tulle scarfs, a vine of frosted leaves 
trailing upon one side and caught 
below with a knot of violeta, 
Dress of striped taffetas, a Sichu 
edged with points set in at the 
shoulder seams, crossed in front 
and knotted behind. 


No. 4—Bonnet of frosted black 
tulle, steel bandeau, a knot of loops 
and-scarlet rose-vine at the side ; 
lace ribbon ties and tulle scarfs. 
Dress of gray silk, low neck filled 
in with black lace puffs and silk 
ruching; Marie Antoinette sleeves. 


No. 5.—Spanish bonnet of black 
silk, Fanchon shape, coronet of 
steel and gold, tea-rose at the side, 
a vail or mantilla of embroidered 
lace falling from the back and fas- 
tened with a rosette upon the 
bosom, shoulder, and under the 
arm. This is exceedingly graceful 
and becoming to a handsome bru- 
nette. 

No. 6.—Bonnet of tea-colored 
crape;a steel and gold ornament 
fastens the vail or curtain behind ; 
a puff set over a bandeau of the 
same, curtain bordered with black 
lace with scarf ends fastened under 
the chin. ail 

No. 7.— Bonnet of blue tulle, Tre Manratixo is of white English 
rolling front striped with forget-me- Sere Sere ee Oat erowe.. Bein 
nots. A fan of lace at the side, tulle 


Tue FLora is of white English milan, 
of low crown, roundiag gtacefuliy from 
the brim, which slopes to the edge with 
close roll. The trimmings are of white 
velvet ; a scarlet band intercepts the bind- 
ing and quilling; fluted scarlet velvet 
ribbon decke the crown, forming stream- 
ers. Lilies of the valley, nestled cosily 
together in front, render the whole, equal 
to ite design, beautifully child-lNke. 


THE BertuHa.—White tulip braid, round 
crown, the brim turned at the edge and 
rolled to a point at the center of crown. 
Trimmed with dark purple velvet, the 
edge bordered with straw gimp and crys- 
tals. Straw cord, intertwined with the 
band, cord and tassels, creeping from the 
heavy roll, and a white ostrich tip, orna- 
ment the point, 


med with a delicate shade of purple velvet. 
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bow and long ends over | A cord of straw overlays a plain velvet 
the chs . Evening cloak of | band, loops and streamers of purple rib- 

9 : S bon fall in elegant harmony with straw 
tassele at the back. An elegant soft net 


at the side gives the whole perfection, 


tip. 


These hafs are from the establiehments 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square, and 


409 Broadway, New York. 
—_——*ooe 


SUMMER JACKETS AND 
MANTLES. 


THE capes, fichus, and pretty 


black silk mantelets, which are 
worn this season, make a decided 


change from the sacks and paletota 
which have been worn s0 long. 

A very pretty model of a silk 
mantelet consists of a fichu with 
lappels in front, and a flounce made 
of rounded tabs bound with satin 
and edged with fringe. 

These little mantelets are always 
low-necked. Sometimes they are 
formed of a scarf-like strip of silk 
to which a flounce is attached, and 
sometimes they are trimmed with 
narrow ruffles which should match 
the trimming upon the skirt if it is 
worn with a dress en suite, but need 
not if it is-worn with a different 
dress—one of muslin or grenadine, 
for instance. 

These various styles of capes, 
mantelets, and jichus are very pret- 
tily and inexpensively made up in 
the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, 
which may be bound with silk or 
edged with lace. 

The black silk summer cloaks 
are in various styles, but they have 
finally settled down on the bas- 
quine back with shaw] or mantilla 
front, as the popular mode. 

Lace and silk fringe are used 
for trimmings, headed with satin 


pipings, gimp cord, satin nail-head 


trimming, and the like. 


Theso paletot mantillas are either 
worn as part of a black silk suit, 


drooping suddenly from the band, trim-|0T, Independently, over other and 


thinner dresses. 


A new style of Tunnan, of brown Eng- 
lish dunstable, very shallow in front, high 
at back, sloping ‘2 la mililaire.” The 
band opens gracefully to a point at the 
back. The trimmings are of brown vel- 
~ | Vet, a fluting lies between the band and 
crown, and a knot supports an ostrich 


The “Polonaise,” in black or 
white lace, is extremely fashion- 
able this summer, newer, and con- 
sidered more stylish than a lace 
shawl, unless the point is of real 
lace; but of course the Polonaise 
is not near so generally useful. 

A little half-fitting jacket or pal- 
etot in light cloth, trimmed with 
braid or cross-cut folds of silk, 
seems to be considered indispensa- 
ble by nearly all ladies for the 
thousand and one occasions upon 


‘| which a convenient little outside 


garment Ys required. 

The “ Africaine,” for watering- 
places and evening wear, is a scarf. 
like cloak draped at the back as an 
“ Arab,” knitted in Angola wool, in 
two colors, generally white and 
scarlet. Some, however, are in all 
white. 

A very new and stylish way of 
trimming a black silk cloak is to 
simulate a round cape with alter- 
nate rows of gimp and fringe. 
The skirt of the cloak is formed by 
two rounded aprons, one at the 
back and the other at the front, 
slit down the center, eo that each 
forms two halves. These repre- 
sent lappels in the front and sash 
ends in the back, and, united, can- 
stitute the skirt. 

Those who want a very pretty 
and new wrap for country wear and 
watering-places, will find it in a 
short, round cloak of Scotch tartan 
trimmed with a treble ruching of 
silk containing the colors of the 
plaid. 

Caps for sleeves and bretelles 
crossing the shoulder are revived 
again, both for cloaks and dresses ; 
but, for cloaks, at least, we can not 
say that either one seems to be any 
improvement. 


——__—+ ee —___. 
MOURNING FASHIONS. 


BoMBAZINE was formerly almost 
the only article used for deep 
mourning, yet, although a fine 
and handsome, it was not a ser- 
viceable fabric, and, for the past 
few years, it has given piace to 
others—to Barathea cloth, to Para- 
metta, to Alpine cloth, to Empress 
cloth, to poplin, reps, and other 
varieties now used for mourning, 
and differing only from ordinary 
dress-goods in being black instead 
of colored. : 

Foranything but widows’ mourn- 
ing, the heavy, lustreless black silks, 
richly trimmed with crape folds and 
crape buttons, are considered vory 
distinguished mourning, and, for 
widows, it is not at all out of place 
after the first three months of wid- 
owhood. 

For ordinary spring wear, puro 
goats’-hair cloth is about as nice 
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and useful a material as can be 
found in black, and can be graduat- 
ed in depth of style by using crape 
as trimming, with a mixture, or 
otherwise, of the same material. 

Of course, in black, the “ suit” 
is, above all designs in costume, 
the most appropriate, the particu- 
lar cut and shape being only limited 
by taste and fancy. A walking- 
dress is indispensable, and a hand- 
some, heavy, dead black silk suit, 
with a skirt that can be either lift- 
ed or let down, to form a trail. 

Jet trimming is not used in mourn. 
ing, but gray, white, or lavender 
the second stages. Widows wear 
black exclusively for one year ; after 
that they may break the uniformity 
by white lisse collars and cuffs, by 
a white lisse or crape bundeau in 
front of the bonnet, which is made 
of crape, or of the material of the 
dress, trimmed with crape. 

Widows no longer wear caps— 
not the “ widows’ caps,” at any rate, 
which made women hidcous, but, 
in the second year, they may wear 
the pretty little squares or Fan- 
chons of white lisse, trimmed with 
small crape or black velvet rosettes, 
which form so neat a finish to a 
black mourning toilet. 

Attention to detail is very neccs- 
sary to the perfection of a mourn- 
ing toilet. High buttoned boots, 
without tips, black onyx or pure 
jet ornaments, sleeve-buttons, and 
the like, deep-bordered handker- 
chiefs or plain cambric, and vail of 
double English crape. A trifling 
neglect of these seemingly small 
matters will spoil the effect of the 
most accurate dress. 

In élighter mourning, a greater 
variety can be indulged in, but it 
is principally confined to the use 
of lighter fabrics, to the admixture 
of a little white or lilac, and a freer 
use of ornaments. 

One of the prettiest and most use- 
ful methods of lightening mourn. 
ing in summer is to use an old 
black silk dress, with short sleeves 
and low neck, as a slip, over which 
thin white dresses, made without 
lining, can be worn. White mus- 
lin, grenadine, and the like, make 
charming afternoon dresses, in 
this way, finished with a black 
sash, or with silk sash, covered 
with the white fabric, and ruched 
with black. 

A very neat suit of black is made 
of black silk or Tamire cloth (lined 
with thin silk), and trimmed with 
crape folds, through the center a 
fine black cord is run. The dress 
may be made long, to loop up, or 
an ordinary walking-length. A 
Harie Antoinette fichu, simply trim- 
med with folds also, neatly and sty- 
lishly completes the costume. 
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STEEL ORNAMENTS. 

OF course, the for French 
jewelry has produced many absurd 
and ovtré styles, but there are some 
decidedly artistic For instance 
in gold and steel jewels there ar 


rage 


very pretty ear-drops composed of 
several rings of unequal rize ; nar 
row bandeausx for the hair, and but 


terflies in the same style for brooch 


tirely made of both the above metals 


i with large rings for sashes, with or 
Naments not always in good taste, 
and too large and showy to be lady 
like. 

en 
JEWELRY. 
ay 
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, Camzo Set.—This admirable design 
was one of the most admired at the Paris 
Exhibition, and is executed with all the 
care, finish, and delicacy of workmanship 
for,which the house is celebrated. The 
central cameos are pure white, the figures 
representing Cupid and Psyche leaning 
upon an altar; the frame is of gold filagree, 
set with pearls and diamonds; ear-rings 
tomatch. This set is from the celebrated 
house of Strvens & Co., Union Square. 


es and pins In all these jewels 
the steel ornaments are set in gold 
in the same way ¢ cious stones, | 
and the effect by lamplight is most 
brilliant 

There are also waistbands en 
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MALACHITE Set.—This e] 


breastpin and ear-rings cc 


egant set of 
sists of blocks 
1 with gold 
supported by a gold 
id balls upon the ends, and 
hains 


The 


| of green malachite 


Surmountec 
filagree work, and 


bar, with 


| gold curb-« which sustain the pen- 
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WOODEN JEWELR 

| Tur is a summer novelty, and is really 
1 tasteful. It is made of 
| painted in the form of 


and floy artistically 


very pretty 


wood, cut : 
leaves 


rs, very exe- 
cuted. 

The cost is from $3.00 to $10.00 per set, 
jand it is used principally for morning 
wear in the country. It is pretty with 
white Marseilles morning dresses, 


eee 
FEATHER ORNAMENTS, 
English manufacturers are utiliz- 
ing feathers and the skins of birds 
largely, by applying them to the 
formation otf articles of personal ele- 
gance and adornment. The Queen, 
an English fashion paper, says : 
“The exercise of artistic skill and 
|} great ingenuity produced some of 
|the most charming and novel ob- 
| jects it has fora long time been our 


| good fortune to see. The ladies’ 


mottled and spotted feathers of the 
jungle fowl, and the black cock’s 
spoils with satin and metallic sheen, 
have all been called on to lend their 
aid in building up these exquisite 
head-dresses. Few fabrics or ma- 
terials wrought by man’s ingenuity, 
long escape the ruthless grasp of 
the producer of cheap and spurious 
imitations ; but these works, formed 
from the result of Nature’s own 
handiwork, bid defiance to the 
copyist, and are thus secure from 
the fate common to attractive ar- 
ticles of attire. Trimmings for the 
dress, most exquisite in hue and 
shade, there is also an ample store 
of; whilst wreaths for the brow 
and combe for the hair glitter with 
the ultramarine wingcases of Bra- 
zilian beetles, and tiny but gem- 
like humming-birds, which appear 
quite prepared to hover away in 
search of nectar among the flowers 
by which they are surrounded.” 
——~eo-o—___—_ 
MORNING PARTIES. 
MORNING parties, or what are 


called so, are a favorite feature of. 


the scason at country houses. They 
are quite informal and unceremoni- 
ous, and all the more enjoyed on 
that account. .They commence at 
one or two and terminate at five or 
six. 

The amusementé consist of cro- 
quet and other out-door games, 
music, etc. It is not etiquette to 
dress as for an evening party. Short 
dresses of white mohair trimmed 
with colors, light suits trimmed 
with blue or cerise, and dresses 
and basquines of spotted muslin 
trimmed with Cluny lace and rib- 
bon, are favorite toilets. 

The refreshments are always 
cold, and consist largely of fruit, 
creams, cakes, salads, water* ices, 
and the like. 

Entertainments like these, which 
would be considered rather “ slow” 
in the city, form an agreeable vari- 
ety to the sometimes monotonous’ 
routine of country visiting. 


“My DEAR,” said a rural wife to 
her husband, on his return from 
| town, “ what wasthe sweetest thing 
you saw in bonnets in the city?” 
—‘ The ladies’ faces, my love.” 


| hats are as attractive as they are 
| various in shade and design. The 
rich neutral browns found in the 
plumage of certain of the Himalay- 
an pheasants, the 1 


} 


beautifully 


Toe Marie ANTOINETTE SLIPPER is 
the latest style in Paris, and is certainly 
the most distingue shoe we have seen. 
Introduced by SLATER, 858 Broadway. 
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CROQUET PARTIES, 

Iris beginning to be realized that 
the very pleasantest time in all the 
year for visiting’ in the country is 
in the early fall, when croquet and 
other out-door games can be en- 
joyed. Country visits in the Eng- 
lish fashion, where one set of guests 
succeeds another, and each stay a 
week or more at a time, are coming 
into high vogue, and all sorts of 
out-door entertainments for the 
guests are provided. 


A great deal of dress is not re- 
quired or expected; everything is 
done to make the programme as 
pleasant and as little ceremonious 
as possible. 

Gored pique dresses, trimmed 
with Persian bordering, foulard 
skirts, with Breton jackets, and 
short mohair suits, with petticoats 
and trimmings in a contrasting 
color, are worn till dinner-time, and 
then give place to white muslin, 
over silk slips, with puffings or in- 
sertions of Cluny lace and ribbon 
trimmings. Also silk dresses, with 


“short lace jackets, and gored silk 


dresses, with bodice, and high 
puffed or tucked muslin waists. 


Young ladies always exaggerate 
a fashion, consequently the most 
extravagant of the long trained 
dresses, gored without plaits, are 
worn by them, with hair mounted 
on the very highest point of the 
head upon which it is possible to 
rest it. 


This is anything but becoming, 
especially as it is the tallest girls 
with the longest necks who seem 
to have the passion for extension 
most largely developed. 


eee —— 


THE PATTERN SHEET. 


WE direct the attention of our 
lady friends to the valuable Pattern 
Sheet issued with this number of 
the Magazine. It includes two 
full-sized patterns of large and 
fashionable summer garments, a 
handsome braided pattern for yoke 
of night-dress, and quantities of 
slippers, braiding-patterns for la- 
dies’ and children’s dresses, and the 
like. 


The full-sized patterns alone, of 
the pelisse and mantilla fichu, are 
worth double the cost of the entire 
Magazine, particularly as they re- 
quire scarcely any time or trouble 
in transferring to the work-table. 


In the description of pelisse upon 
the Pattern Sheet, for “jet” fringe 
read silk fringe. Jet trimmings are 
no longer worn upon outside gar- 
ments. Silk fringe is very fashion- 
able. 


THE MANTILLA ROYALE. 
(Front and back views.) 


A distingué wrap for suits, or to be made in black silk to wear with a colored dress. 
It is trimmed with satin pipings and black lace; the front crosses with tabs 
like a fichu ; the back describes a loose sack or mantle belted, with an upright 
bow and sash ends behind. This is jaunty and dressy for young ladies. It requires 
about four yards of black silk, medium width, and fifteen of lace. 

Satin points would make a less expensive finish, or a narrow rufile of silk. 


CASTILIA SUIT. 


Young lady's walking-costume of light tan-colored poplin ornamented with toyal 
purple gimp and satin-covered buttons ; double skirt, the upper curved at the sides 
and cnt square under the first bar. Sack shaped to correspond. 


POLACCA SUIT. 


WALKING-ATTIRE for a Miss of fifteen to seventeen.” Blue silk underskirt plain, 
upper festooned at each side with two broad bias folds having a puff between; plain 
fold over the shouMers and at the bottom of the sleeves, folds studded with frosted 
silver buttons, front closing with the same. Sack loose and round. 


AMERICAN ETIQUETTE. 
THe habits of American social 


to young girls, which they take ad- 
vantage of ina way to provoke a 
great deal of criticism from for- 
/eigners. Their assured manner, 
their dress, their familiarity, are 
never-failing subjects of comment ; 
|} and though we have no desire to 
see them brought up under the ab- 
surd restrictions of the Old World, 
yet it must be confessed that an 
undue license is as productive of 
evil, in some respects, as undue 
restraint in another. 

A propos to the season, it may be 
remarked that young girls who be- 
have with the strictest propriety 
in the city sometimes do things 
| (perhaps to make the rustics stare) 
of which they ought to be heartily 
ashamed, in the country. 

Do not flaunt down a village 
street, dragging a long gored and 
trained dress behind you in the 
dust, when a short dress is so much 
more neat and convenient. Do not 
go out bareheaded, or talk and 
laugh loudly, as if your sole object 
was to attract the attention of the 
passers-by. 

Try and find some other object in 
life besides dressing, eating, and go- 
ing to the station to see if young 
men are among the arrivals. 

At some of the large watering- 
places it is a common practice, in 
fact almost a universal one, for 
young ladies to go out in streets 
bareheaded, but to wear a hat at 
the public table. Ladies are not 
bound by any of the laws of polite- 
ness in regard to the wearing of 
hats, as is the case with gentlemen, 
and at a summer watering-place 
may be allowed a degree of license ; 
but this should never amount to 
rudeness. A round hat may be 
worn upon entering a public room, 
particularly in case of returning 
from a walk or a drive, and find- 
ing it late for dinner or supper; 
but it should be removed at the 
table. 


It may be as well to say here that 
at any place of fashionable summer 
resort, it is absolutely necessary to 
dress three times a day; once in 
the morning, then to take a drive, 
the same toilet being worn for din- 
ner, and a third time for the even- 
ing. The evening costumes are 
very elaborate. Gentlemen are then 
in attendance, promenades take 
place in the grand saloons, visits 
are made from neighboring hotels, 
sand the evening closes with a dance 
or a regular hop. 

Story papers are very fond of 
telling about strong-minded young 
ladies who receive invitations from 


life allow a great deal of freedom , 
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some superannuated uncle or aunt, 
and go to Saratoga or Newport 
with only two dresses, one the in- 
evitable “ white muslin,” of course, 
and attract the attention and ad- 
miration of the “ great catch,” and 
carry him off from hosts of competi- 
tors, who possessed quantities of 
lovely dresses. 

Well, this is a.. stuff. The ill- 
dressed girl finds herself at a great 
disadvantage among a crowd of 
stylish, tastefully dressed young 
ladies, and is generally allowed to 
occupy a corner by herself as long 
as sho chooses. When people go 
to Rome, to a certain extent they 
mast do as the Romans do. 


————_#¢ o_—__—__ 


THE GARDENS OF PARIS. 

AMONGST the plants at a recent 
Parisian ball, 7,000 red and white 
camelias were supplied by the in- 
exhaustible nursery gardens in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where, in beau- 
tifully arranged forcing-houses, 
flowers are fabricated by thousands 
for the decoration of the town of 
Paris, its squares, gardens, prom- 
enades, and official balls. From 
these nursery grounds go forth, 
into the dust of the city, about three 
millions of plants yearly, which 
bloom delightfully for a short time, 
and are then uprooted and cast 
away to make room for others. The 


Paris flower-garden is not public, 


but, when a ticket is obtained, a 
visit there in the early spring, 
when the greenhouses are full of 
floral beauties ready for propaga- 
tion,is charming. It lies next to 
La Muette, the beautiful property 
of Erard, and was his delight and 
pride. His pianos, of world-wide 
celebrity, were nothing to him in 
comparison to his parks, with its 
arched, grassy avenues, its graceful 
statues, and its wealth of flowers. 
But the unmerciful railway cut 
through it, in spite of Erard’s en- 
treaties and indignant contentions ; 
the poor piano maker could not 
bear it, and went entirely mad on 
that point. He would not allow 
his garden to be touched from the 
Moment of its dosecration; the 
paths grew mossy, the avenues 
dark and gloomy, and the trumpet 
flowers, trained to hang over the 
edge of the surrounding moat, ran 
wild, and flung o tangled luxuri- 
ance of beauty over the ditch. 
Erard passed his time sitting in his 
garden near the fatal cutting, 
shaking his fist and making fearful 
grimaces at the trains as they rat- 
tled past, and this he did until he 
died. 


—_—~+oo———— 


“B NATURAL” is the keynote to 
good breeding. 
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NAHANT WRAPPER. 

From the cut, it will be seen that this is simply an elongated pelisse forming a 
stylish morning dress. This is the best and most appropriate use to which the 
pelizse can degenerate, and the only one for which it will live ere long. 

The front of the body is left open to dieplay a tucked bosom; the skirt folds 
across diagonally and closes with buttons; a pocket upon the opposite ride; 
belt and sash. 

The material is white pique trimmed with a figured stripe of blue and rice buttons; 


hood in the back lined with the trimming material; a pyramid upon the front, the 


side beyond the pocket and.sleeve. White cord fringe across the sashes, 


AUBERT su IT. 

Buack silk walking-dress and loose sack open at the sides; trimming of 
bound silk leaver and box-plaited satin folde; two rows of leaves around the 
skirt and across the bottom of the rack and sleeves with vertical folds set between 
a single row of leaves around the front over the sleeves and encircling the side 
openings. 


GIRONDA SUIT. 

Watkrnc-costume of gray chene summer poplin ornamented with blue gafoon to 
repreeent bands rnn through slides, the latter being iikewise of galoon. This trim- 
ming is placed upon every seam of the skirt. The galoon extends over the shoulders 
and down the onter elde of the sleeves of the sack and dress. Bottom of rack 
finished with blue bullion fringe. 


June, 


LADIES ABROAD. 
Our young American nation has 


{never been distinguished for its 


good manners, but we are bound to 
say that, in politeness to each other, 
young ladies are far behind the 
gentlemen. 

Perhaps it is because they are so 
accustomed to have courtesies paid 
to them that they neglect ordinary 
civility in their conduct toward 
each other; but, be that as it may, 
that they are extremely unsociable 
and often rude, no one will deny 
who has traveled or lived were la- 
dies love to congregate, namely, at 
the summer hotels and watering- 
places. 

And in this connection it may be 
proper to remark that, while travel- 
ing and stopping at public hotels, 
the strict etiquette is not observed 
which surrounds good society in 
our large cities. For the time be- 
ing, many of the restraints of con- 
ventional life are thrown aside; 
people are at liberty to be natural 
and agreeable, and may avail 


| themselves of the opportunities for 


4 Pleasant chance acquaintanceship, 
without feeling under the necessity 
of prolonging or renewing it, if it 
should not prove convenient to do 
80. 

Ladies thrown by accident into 
each other’s society for a short 
time are not only permitted to con- 
verse together without an introduc. 
tion, but should make it a point to 
do so. Any pleasant remark upon 
the most ordinary topic will serve 
as a beginning, and show at least 
that you are not a mere milliner's 
block, without intelligence or un- 
derstanding ; moreover it is possi- 
ble that you may discover that you 
have had honor conferred upon you 
while seeking to do others a plea- 
sure. 

Do not stare and make audible or 
inaudible remarks about ladies who 
seem to be alone and timid, but 
rather offer them a service if it lies 
in your power. 

Be courteous to your own sex in 
small matters. Instead of spreading 
yourself out to exclude them from 
& seat, as we have seen vulgar per- 
sons, calling themselves ladies, do, 
try and accommodate them cheer- 
fully and with grace. 

Remember that it is highly im- 
proper at watering-places or else- 
where for young ladies to stare 
about on the piazzas, talking loud- 
ly, and engleavoring to attract the 
attention of young men. 

Remember that hats worn at a 
public table may be allowed, but it 
does not look well to wear hats at 
the table and walk bareheaded in 
the street. 
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No matter how much wiser young 
ladies may be than their mammas, 
it does not look well for them to 
tell her in the hearing of other per- 
sons that she “knows nothing” 
about certain things ; deference 
from the young to older persons, 
and especially to parents, isa grace, 
if not a virtue. 


| PARASOLS. 

No. 1.—A parasol of pearl-colored satin with a pyramid of vine leaves worked 
upon every alternate quarter in black and green silk. The remaining quarters are 
showered with black and green spots. Twisted ebony handle. The effect of the 
embroidery is exceedingly rich; it is the work of the lady who contributed the 
famous gold embroidery to the Paris Exposition. 


No. 2.—Parasol of Bismarck satin richly beaded with jet. Handle of carved wood 


SULTANE CLOAK. 


A STREET garment in gray French tweed 
trimmed with a darker shade of silk ga- 
loon and bullion fringe ; a diagonal row 
of agate buttons upon the’ cuff; front 
closed with a larger size of the same ; the 

@ottom is cut rounding across the back 
and the front perfectly straight. 


KINGSTON WAIST. 


Green silk, derthe shape of lace and 
broad flowered galoon describing a half 
circle in’ front, filled in with satin folds 
set on like a series of points; narrow 
gimp will answer for satin if preferred ; 
cuff to correspond. Belt piped with gimp 
or satin and fastened with a rosette of 
leaves. 

mamthbocana 


“MASK” VAILS. 


TuzsE latest inventions for covering 
the face have made their appearance in 
New York, and are creating quite a sen- 
sation, though few laffes have the cour- 
age to wear them. They are very small, 
of course, and are embroidered by hand, 
in black silk upon black net, except in 
the spaces left for mouth and eyes. The 
ower edge is finished with fringe. They 
are five dollars each. 

The popular new vails for spring and 
summer wear are made in sprigged net 
of all colors, edged witha blonde to 
match. They are but to fit the front of 
the bonnet, and terminate in rounded 
tabs which tie behind. 


inlaid with jet. 


THE JARDINIERE SLEEVE. 

A veERY pretty sleeve, particularly 
adapted to very narrow striped and 
checked silks, which are this summer so 
fashionable. There is nothing new in the 
shape, but the trimming has a very pretty 
effect. It consists of a series of narrow, 
pinked-out frills, three in each, headed 
with a pointed silk or satin trimming, 
and finished in the scollops with very 
small silk or satin buttons. The headigg 
and the buttons may be in the prevailing 
or in a contrasting color. 


———_ eee —-_- 


A DitemMMA.—While a country 
parson was preaching, the chief of 
his parishioners, sitting near the 
pulpit, was fast asleep ; whereupon 
he said : “ Now, beloved friends, I 
am ina great strait; for, if I speak 
too softly, those at the further end 
of the church can not hear me, and 
if I talk too loud I shall wake the 
deacon.” 


FATIMA SLEEVE. 

Coat shape, vandyked with inch-wide 
satin ribbon, straps of the same studded 
with agate buttons intersecting the 
points ; two straight bands at the wrist. 
The cut represents ashes-of-rose mohair 
with satin ribbon of the same color, and 
buttons somewhat darker. 


———*oo—— 


“BOULEVARD” SKIRTS. 
TxesE new Skirts have sustained the 
great reputation they so rapidly acquired, | 
and are now the favorite walking-skirt | 
with all ladies of judgment and good | 
taste. s | 

The Spring and Summer Styles are less | 
heavy than those used for Winter, and are | 
in lighter colors, being gored plain. They | 
are no encumbrance, and are much less | 
formidable, indeed, than an old-fashioned 
full cotton skirt. 

They are indispensable for traveling, 
being very light, yet impervious to damp, 
and capable of being rubbad or washed, 
or brushed off, with perfect ease and 
without Injury. 

Be careful to get right length and size. 
For children, they are invaluable, 


GUILA APRON. 


Youne lady's apron of black or colored 
silk cut in three gores ; the center is trim- 
med with scolloped folds, a pointed belt 
and deep fold set in with the latter; the 
seams and edges are finished with black 
satin binding. 


SPANISH APRON. 


Brack silk in three gores curved at the 
bottom ; a round belt fastened with a 
dahlia, a border of points bound with 
cherry satin, edge bound and finished 
with guipure lace; a fan of plaited silk 
headed with satin buttons npon the 
seams. Aprons of this kind are very 
fashionable for young ladies, to be worn 
with morning or afternoon home toilet. 


A SUMMER WAIST, 


A PARODIE of fine white organdie, em- 
broidery in the center, a puff upon cither 
side, and beyond this a broad plaiting of 
colored ribbon or crape which can be re- 
moved when the garment is to be washed ; 
a puff at the top of the sleeve, with a band 
of embroidery below; plaited ribbon or 
crape around the bottom, and embroidery 
at the wriste, neck and waist. , 
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THE “VIOLA” SLEEVL. 


A reviva. of the long puffed sleeve, with 
a frill at the wrist. 
ble for barége. grenadine, and the Mke, 
and may be trimmed with bands of silk, 
covered with black or colored lace, and 
incloged in narrow satin folds or pipioge. 


BELUIDRE SLEEVE. 
VIOLET poplin or faffefas with leaves of 
apple-green satin stitched on with black 
and veined with fine jet beads. 


td ——+¢o ___ 
NEW BRAID AND EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 


Eacn pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices: 

Nos. 1, 3, nightgown yoke — 
$1.50 per set. 

Nos. 2, 6, chemise yoke and 
sleeves—$1.50 per set. 

Nos. 14, 15, slippers—1.75. 

Nos. 10, 11, slippera—&1.75. 

Nos. 4, 4—@1 each. 

No. 9—50 cents. 

No. 16—75 centa. 

Nos. 7, 12, 18, 17, 18, 19, 20—37 


It is especially suita- 


SUMMER FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN. 

THE passion for extravagant dis- 
play is exhibited as strongly in the 
| fashions for children as in those of 
}adults, to the great detriment of 
| the child, in a moral as well as in 
a physical point of view. 

It is not absolutely necessary to 


*| return to the “ pinafore ” and “ shin- 


gle” era which flourished twenty- 
five years ago, but we need not, 
either, dreas our children in the 
fantastic style of ballet-dancers, 
|load them with ornaments, and 
spoil them for usefulness, by mak- 
ing dress the main object of their 
| lives. 

| Nota week ago, we saw a baby 
of three months that had had its 
tender little ears pierced, and rings 
hung from them. Loops of gold 
clasped its sleeves, bracelets were 
hung upon its arms, and rings 
pressed upon its little fat fingers; 
but the cruelty of the ear-ring op- 
eration was little short of barbar- 
ous; the nurse of the child wept 
bitterly over it, and protested 
against it, but the vanity of the 
young mother triumphed over 
every other consideration. She 
thought ear-rings would look so 
“cunning” upon such a little 
baby! 

Sensible women, however, who 
send their children into the coun- 
try, and prefer their comfort and 
happiness to style, provide for them 
very simple wardrobes. Frocks of 
French or Engligh print, white 
aprons, gored, or made with French 
yokes; white muslin or thin gren- 
adines for best, and pigue suits for 


riety. Silks should be put out of 
the summer category altogether. 


to children ; it is so useful, so dur 
able, so. easily washed,’ 80 nice 
when it is clean, that no mother 
can afford to let her children be 
without one or more dresses mhde 
of it. 

A fashionable style this summer 
consists of a low gored dress of 
corn-colored pigue, braided with 
white, and over this a little white 
pelisse, braided with white. 


For very small children, the 
entire suit should be white. There 
is no change in children's hats; 
they are still small, of the English 
turban, or Swiss style, and are 
trimmed with bands and aigrettes. 


walking, constitute sufficient va- | 


Pique,as a fabric, is a godsend | 


Little sacks, paletots, and pelisscs 
are the fashionable out-door gar- 
ments for girls, in preference to 
capes or round cloaks, 

Very handsome, light, high kid 
boots are considered indispensable 
to dress, and the hair is always 
crimped, waved, braided, or frizzed, 
and allowed to flow out over the 
shoulders. 


VILLEROY DRESS. 


LITTLE POMPADOUR. 


A CHARMING little drers of gray prena- | 
dine, trimmed with blue silk, curled at | 
the sides, and edged with bine taeseled | 
fringe; overdress of bine silk, with cor- | 
set, edged with two narrow, pinked-out 
frills; gray roscttes, with blue centers: 
gray eash, bound with blue, and edged 
with blne fringe. 


ADELAIDE DRESS. 


Warre nansook or organdie hemmed 
and tucked around the bottom. It hae 
the effect of closing diagonally in front; 
but this is produced by the trimming, 
while, in reality, it faatene down the cen- 
ter of the back in the usual style, with 
rorettes ; the front ia tucked crorsways 
and bordered with puffs over colored rib- 
bon and Valenciennes lace ; a plain pyra- 
mid is ect in the center ornamented with 
bands of lace over ribbon ; puffing around 
the shoulders, sleeves and waist: four 
colored rosettes down the side. 
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THE VICTORIA DRESS. 


Tms ia made in pink summer silk, with 
an almost imperceptible white etripe. It 
is trimmed with pipings of plain pink 
sik, put on in ehort, diagonal hands, 
edged with narrow black ‘lace, and head- 
ed with pink silk buttons. The body ia 
cut square, high at the back, and low in 
the front. It is filled in with a muslin 
chemisctte. Belt and sash of the mate- 
rial, piped with pink silk; the ends edged 
with lace, 


CHILD'S APRON. 


—_——-9-—___. 
Tas pretty apron may be made in fine 


VILLEROY DRESS. 

Tris is suitable forcither a boy or girl 
from three to four years of age. Style 
Gabrielle, material cream-colored mottled 
cloth, and trimming Havana-brown al- 
paca braid, the bande donbled and stitch- 
ed across the top with white. The back 
closes with mottled agate buttons, 


cents each. 

No. 8—25 cents. 

We have the largest. stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found. 


Another style, not a becoming 
one, has a small, loosc crown, like 
a large coin, between which and 
the wide brim loops of ribbon are 
inserted, which constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the trimming. 


we Pe ANS litt Celia T she aS, 


jaque, dimity, brilliante, or bird's-eye 
diaper. It is gored upon the front, braid- 
ed ina simple pattern down the seams 
and npon the edge with star embroidery 
braid, and may be finished at the neck 
and round the arm-holes with tatting or 
needle-work. The elaborate patterns in 
front may be omitted if preferred. 
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EDGAR SUIT. 

Tats ts made of gray tweed or Melton 
cloth, and trimmed with worsted galoon 
in two straight rows with slanting bars 
across the space between, and porcelain 
buttous darker than the cloth. To have 
the best effect the buttons and galoon 
should match. 


HECTOR BLOUSE.—Bacx. 


A Bor’s blouse of pique bound and 
trimmed with fine mohair braid. The 
straps upon the sleeves, shoulders, and 
front, are bound with the same; pearl 
buttons: sash sct In the shouldcr-seam, 
and knotted at the belt apon the oppo- 
site side; the front folds slantwise from 
the shoulder-seam. 


——_—e ee —___. 


A GENTLEMAN mecting one of his 
friends who was insolvent, express- 
ed great concern for his embarrass- 
ment. “ You are mistaken, my dear 
sir,” was the reply ; “’tis not I, ’tis 
my creditors who are embarrassed.” 


A NEW SEWING-MACHINE. 


WE had been taken in once by 
a sewing-machine, and had fully 
determined never to be caught in 
such a scrape again; 80, for a long 
time, we steadily resisted all offers 
to go somewhere, and sce some- 
thing new and astonishing in the 
sewing-machine line, or try some- 
body else’s wonderful improve- 
ments. 

We could not have tested all 
sorts of sewing machines upon all 
kinds of work, for many years, in a 
large establishment, without be- 
coming fully aware of their merits 
and their defects ; and, though per- 
fectly conscious that there were im- 
provements yet to be made, and a 
perfection of simplicity yet to be 
attained, we made up our mind to 
rest satisfied at present with the 
good that had been accomplished— 
possibly as much as could be ex- 
pected for one generation. 

A few weeks ago, however, we 
were induced, by some facts which 
came to our knowledge, and by the 
representations of an expert in sew- 
ing-machines, to pay a visit to Dan- 
bury, Conn., and inspect the Sew- 
ing-Machine Factory, which is in 
operation there, in connection with 
a great shirt manufactory, which 
turns out from forty to fifty dozen 
shirts per day. 

The manufactory is the well- 
known one of BarRTRAM & Fan- 
TON, and it was first operated with 
well-known sewing-machines now 
in the market ; but one of the part- 
ners having perfected his own ma- 
chine, gradually, and at first with 
some difficulty, put it in place of the 
others; for persons accustomed to 
work with a certain kind of ma- 
chine, to the exclusion of others, 
become prejudiced in favor of it, 
and can hardly be made to believe 
that any other may be equal, much 
less superior to it. 

With a personal interest to in- 
duce him to persevere, of course 
the change was made as rapidly as 
the old machines could be disposed 
of, and the work is now mostly, and 
will be soon entirely, done with 
Messrs. BARTRAM & FANTON’S own 
machine. Thechange in the feel- 
ings of the operators on the score 
of the new machine amounts to a 
revolution. From being unwilling 
even to try it, they have come to 
consider it a great privilege to 
have one, and vacancies upon them 
in the factory are eagerly engaged 
six months in advance. 

The reason of this is, that the 
work is all done by the piece, and 
the new machines are found not 
only to work with greater rapidity, 
but much greater ease, certainty, 


and regularity, than any others 
that have preceded them. Upon 
Messrs. BARTRAM & FANTON’S own 
machines the girls can make an 
average of $2.50 per day, while 
upon the others $2 is a good aver- 
age for a clever operator. 

This machine, therefore, has this 
advantage over many others: upon 
its first introduction it was not a 
mere model, to be subjected to a 
few necessarily unsatisfactory ex- 
periments. It had been tested for 
years upon every variety of work, 
and had thoroughly proved its ca- 
pacity for accomplishing a wider 
range of needlework much better, 
and with greater ease and simplici- 
ty ofaction, than any other machine 
in existence, with which we are 
acquainted. 

Moreover, the production of the 
inventor's ideas, the making of the 
sewing-machines, that rock upon 
which so many new and some good 
inventions split, is an established 
fact. The factory for producing 
them is complete, the workmen are 
the best sewing-machinists in the 
United States—every part is made 
with the utmost care and accuracy, 
thoroughly tested, and guaranteed 
before leaving the building. The 
capital of the company is $350,000, 
and no expense is spared to render 
the machines as renowned for ex- 
cellence of manufacture as they 
are unrivaled for simplicity and 
completeness. 

One of the tests of their uniform 
excellence is the fact that in the 
shirt factory at Danbury they are 
run by steam. Now, it is well 
known that you can not subject a 
badly-made machine to such a test, 
without finding out at onceits de- 
fects. 

In fine, the three great qualities 
which we discover in this machine 
are: 

Simplicity, 

Completeness, 

Durability. 

It will do anything. It will sew, 
without change of tension, the 
thickest cloth and the finca#mus- 
lin, or cloth of twenty thicknesses. 
It cords neatly and beautifully, it 
braids, it makes ruffling with in- 
finite caso and celerity, gathering 
and stitching it on the band at 
tho same time. It makes several 
different kinds of dress-trimmings, 
the cost of the materials for which 
would be a mere nothing, but 
which would be found exceedingly 
useful in making up ladies’ or chil- 
dren's clothing. It makes a beau- 
tiful embroidery ; it hems, tucks, 
quilts, and, finally, makes splendid 
button-holes and eyelets, which 
can only be broken by tearing away 
the cloth. 


Mr. BARTRAM, in fact, is the origi- 
nal inventor of the button-hole at- 
tachment to sewing-machines, and 
of the button-hole machine, this 
being his first idea before he con- 
ceived that of perfecting a sewing- 
machine of his own. 

This renders the BARTRAM & 
FANTON machine the most perfect 
machine now in use, and the only 
one that will do everything that all 
the others combined do. 

This we consider the most im- 
portant principle in a sewing-ma- 
chine; but this particular one in 
question has many minor good 
qualities : 

It is still ; 

Runs fast ; 

Its workmanship is perfect ; 

Protects the dress by a frame; 

Is mounted on castors in such 
away, that while it stands firmly 
upon the floor, it can be rolled to 
any part of the room or house. 

A sewing-machine needs to be 
made with the care and finish of a 
watch; and the perfect finish and 
adjustment is impossible except by 
the use of steel of the finest quality. 
This is essential to the practical 
working of any sewing-machine. 

The BaRTRAM & FANTON ma- 
chine is made by perfected machin- 
ery, of the best material, in the 
best and most conscientious man- 
ner. 

It is extremely beautifal and 
graceful in design and finish. 

Ladies fall directly in love with 
it. 

We have been convinced for same 
time that the sewing-machine of 
the future would be a single-thread 
machine: the BARTRAM & FANTON 
is a single-thread machine, makes 
a beautiful elastic stitch, which can 
be taken out, but does not come 
out unless you want it to; fastens 
its own ends, and economizes in 
every way time, trouble, and ma- 
terial. The price is that of all the 
first-class machines. We can con- 
scientiously and heartily recom- 
mend it to the consideration of 
those who are about to buy a sew- 
ing-machine, and strongly urge 
them not to set aside its claims, be- 
cause there are others with which 
they are better acquainted. 

You may think that you would 
be perfectly satisfied with a sewing- 
machine of any kind that would 
work ; but, once having mastered 
the movement, you will wish for 
one that can do everything, and that, 
besides, is always ready, willing, 
and good-natured, not apt to get 
cantankerous or out of humor. A 
sewing-machine is,.to many per- 
gons, the acquisition of a lifetime ; 
and, at this stage of thelr manufac. _ 
tare, when they are beginning to 
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* be considered a necessary part of 


household furniture, and when so 

many have their merits, it is most 

important to make a selection that 
will prove certainly satisfactory. 

We should like to have said some- 
thing of the pleasure we derived 
from our visit to the beautiful vil- | 
lage of Danbury—of the interest 
attached to the inspection of the 
great shirt and sewing-machine 
factories, where we saw how per- 
fectly and thoroughly every minu- 
tia had to be performed in order to 
attain the desired end, vig.: turn 
out a good shirt or a good sewing- 
machine. We saw both shirts and 
machines from their inception to 
their completion, and pronounced 
them exceedingly good. 

It was comforting to see the | 
great wooden arms of the washing. | 
machine, and the revolving wheels | 
of the wringer doing so powerfully 
and well what has been done slow- | 
ly and wearily by the flesh-and- 
blood arms of women. The ironing 
is yet done by women, and even, 
from habit and daily practice, with 
almost the beauty, rapidity, and 
perfection of a machine. 

The BaRTRAM & FANTON ma- 
chines can be examined, and speci- 
mens of the work seen at our 
houses, 473 and 888 Broadway; 
and we cordially invite our readers 
to call and see for themselves, if 
it is not all true, and more also, 
that we have said of them. 


——_+0+__ 
NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


THERE are many important new 
styles in lace goods this season 
which deserve particular mention ; 
among them the robe Princesse, 
new lace jackets and paletote, new 
sashes and cotffures, and the Marie 
Antoinette scarf, which can be worn 
either with a low-necked dress or 
an out-door garment with white, 
and other thin summer toilets. 

The robe Princesse consists of a 
gored and trained skirt, made, of 
course, entirely without plaits, in 
magnificent designs in black or 
white Llama lace. The fabric is so 
fine, and the designs so perfect, that 
it is very difficult to believe that 
it is not real lace of the best quality. 
The body is separate from the skirt, 
so that they can be worn singly, or 
together. The price of the entire 
robe is $150. 

The new jackets are of various 
styles, some small and fanciful, 
others in the form of basques, and 
still others as paletots, for out-door 
wear, except for very warm lati- 
tudes. However, we prefer paletots 
made of thicker material—silk, for 
instance. Lace clings too much to 
be graceful as a close garment. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN.—NO. 
MODERN SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
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BIDE VIEW. 


WE this month illustrate a neat 
suburban residence, built for a 
gentleman at Bedford, Brooklyn, 
from designs by E. L. Roberts, 
architect. Size of main building 
38x42 feet, with extension 31x23 
feet. 

On the left of hall, on first floor, 
there is a suit of rooms consisting 
of library, dining-room and butler's 
pantry. On the right are parlor 
and drawing-room. In the exten- 
sion are kitchen, laundry, store- 
room, etc. 

On second floor are eight bed- 
rooms, bath-room, and bed-linen 
room. 

On the third floor are several 
bedrooms, children’s gymnasium, 
and nursery room. 


A spacious concreted cellar ex- 


tends under the whole building. 


A peculiar feature in this house 


PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


is, that there is but one fire-place 
in the main building, and but one 
in the extension. The various 
rooms are amply heated by a fur- 
nace located in the cellar. 

Cost about $30,000—including 
fences, rich decorative finishing, 
etc. 

——eo 


A PIONEER COTTAGE. 


Veny few articles are required for 
actual comfort, and every article 
not necessary for personal conven- 
ience and enjoyment gives trouble, 
and isin the way, when there is 
only one pair of hands to keep all 
in order. In selecting furniture, 
what is strong and durable should 
be chosen. Cleanliness is the grand 
element of comfort ; and unpainted 
wood, being most easy to keep clean, 
is the nicest for the living-room. 
Wooden-seated chaira wear best, 


FRONT VIEW. 


and are the healthiest. The little 
round claw-table is pretty and suit- 
able for the mother’s afternoon 
work ; but it must not supersede 
the deal-table, four feet long, indis- 
pensable for meals, for the prepara- 
tion of food, and for ironing. Bed- 
steads, with laths that can occasion- 
ally be taken out and washed, are 
preferable to those with ticks or 
close boards. Curtains are quite 
unnecessary. In the climate of 
England hair mattresses are more 
to be recommended than woo] mat- 
tresses, or any mixture of flock; 
but ticks filled with straw, and pil- 
lows stuffed with chaff, are very 
good. Fine shavings make excel- 
lent beds. Where the father or 
the boys have the valuable knack 
of carpentering, a few boards, and 
two or three barrels can be made 
very serviceable. A bedstead can be 
soon knocked together ; one barrel 
can serve as a washhand-stand, 
another as a side table; a barrel 
can be cut into two seats for chil- 
dren, and a barrel can be made into 
a commodious arm-chair, and with 
a little ingenuity made to look well. 
For the floors, cleanliness is the 
best ornament ; and to insure this, 
it is not requisite that s woman 
should go down on her knees to 
scrub. The process of cleaning the 
floor may be rapidly and effectivély 
performed with an iron mop. The 
only coverings requisite are large 
mats ‘at the doors, and rugs or a 
strip of carpet before the fireplace 
and by the side of beds. Tin ket 
tles and saucepans are less durable 
than iron, but far more expeditious 
in cooking, especially in boiling 
water. Dwellings thus arranged, 
with as much space as possible for 
the living-rooms, and as few arti- 
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cles of furniture as will suffice for 
convenience, have a better appear- 
ance, and will be found ‘more 
healthy, cleanly, and comfortable, 
than if confined and encumbered.— 
Builder. 
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PREMIUM LOTS. 

Our project of assisting every 
man and woman in obtaining a 
home, by presenting lots free to the 
getters-up of clubs, in different 
parts of the country, moves slowly, 
in consequence of the length of time 
required to get accurate informa- 
tion, and obtain proper transfers of 
real ostate. 

We have, however, formed ao 
nucleus in a beautiful property in 
Brooklyn, within a block of Metro. 
politan Avenue, which is all ready 
for disposal to the getters-up of 
clubs of one hundred subscribers, at 
$3 each, to this Magazine, a periodi- 
cal that requires no indorsement, 
that can stand on its own merits, 
and that no lady would willingly 
be without, after she has had a trial 
of its usefulness. 

These Brooklyn lots are desirable 
in every respect. They are full size, 
on elevated ground, and in right 
condition for building upon. Such 
achance of obtaining a lot, really 
for nothing, upon which to build a 
homestead, will probably never 
occur again. They would sell at 
auction for $250 each. A perfect 
title will be guaranteed, and a choice 
of sites to the first comers. 

We are negotiating for, and ex- 
pect to perfect some very extensive 
arrangements in the vicinity of 
other large cities, but, at present, 
our plans are not developed suffi- 
ciently to warrant us in making 
certain and decisive statements. 

We are anxious to make every- 
thing completely satisfactory as we 
go along. Of course we can not 
afford to give a small fortune in a 
lot, even to the getter-up of a club 
of a hundred subscribers, but we 
wish to give one that is really val- 
uable, and available for practical 
purposes ; and we have made a be- 
ginning with such, in the lots which 
we offer in one of the finest regions 
of one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world. 

=e gg ee 

THE Rev. E. P. Hood, in his new 
book, Ancient Medieval and Modern 
Preaching, gives an apt illustration 
of the folly of using fine language: 
“A clergyman was sent for the 
other day. The man was rather 
deaf to whom he was called. ‘What 
inditced you to send for me?’ 
pompously said the clergyman. 
‘Eh? what induced you,’ he re- 

ted, ‘to send for me?’ ‘What 

joes he say?’ said the man to his 

wife. ‘He says what the deuce did 
yesend for him for?’ ” 
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JELLIES.—Canned fruits are now used 
so largely, and are so greatly preferred to 
richer sweetmeata, that ‘‘ preserves” 
have fallen into disrepute, and are scarce- 
ly ever aeen upon the tables of intelli- 
gent, well-to-do persons, 

Jellies, however, have a mission of 
theirown. They are not only peculiarly 
delicate and much sought after in sick- 
ness, but they anbeerve various uses in the 
household economy in the way of cake- 
making and pudding-making, which 
nothing elxe could do so well, and will, 
therefore, be likely to retain their place 
in the estimation of housckeepers, when 
preserves or sweetmeats proper have 
fallen wholly into disuse. 

Of all jellies, we value currant Jelly the 
highest for ite exquisite flavor no less than 
for its fine stomachic quality, and as the 
currant ‘season ix approaching, we pro- 
pose to give the best method of making 
this delicious confection for family use. 

And first wd muet premise that it is 
much better made at home. Jellies, as 
well as canned fruite, are now put up at 
such reasonable prices by great fruit pre- 
serving companies, that it is a great 
temptation to those who have not gar- 
dena and must buy the fruit, to avoid the 
trouble by ordering them ready-made, 
which they can do at a very small advance 
beyond the cost of fruit, jars, and sugar. 

The saving of time and labor, however, 
will be effected at the sacrifice of the ad- 
mirable flavor and purity of the jelly. To 
achieve that firmness and consistency 
which some people admire, wholesale 
fruit-preservers use isinglass, which 
zreatly impaira the peculiar and fruity 
flavor ax well as the color of all kinds of 
fruit jellies. And we therefore advise 
those persons who would have them in 
perfection to make their own. 


Currant JELLY.—Scelect or pick your 
fruit on a clear, dry day, when it {fs per- 
fectly ripe, but not over-ripe. Stem it 
carefully into a large jar, into which put 
a quart of red raxpberries to every four 
quarts of currants. Put the jar into a 
kettle of boiling water and let it eteam 
till the juice is extracted. Press it 
through a fine, thin strainer, and to every 


pint of the juice put three quarters ofa | 


pound of the best loaf sugar (an inferior 
quality will spoil the coneistency and 
transparent quality of the jelly, besides 
injuring the flavor.) Skim carefully as it 
comes toa boil. Let it boil fifteen min- 
utes, then pour it quickly into pots or 
glasses which have been dipped in cold 
water, cover with paper dipped iu the 
whites of eggs, te a piece of bladdor 
over the whole, and the work is done. 

It fs unnecessary to say that jellies 
should be kept in a cool, dry place. 

Deuicious raepberry jelly made as 
above, putting in the same proportion 
of currants—one to four of raxpberrice. 

When white currant jelly ie made, 
white mspberries should be used to flavor 
it, and vice versa. 


Potato Pres.—One pound of mashed 
and sifted potato, half pound of sugar, 
four eges, two lemons—juice and grated 
rind, one cup of milk, quarter pound of 
butter— melted. Baked with an under- 
crust. These are delicious. — 


Sponce Cakr.—Nine evens, their weight 
in sugar, the weight of five in flour, juice 
and peel of a lemon. 


White Mountain Cakk.—Two cups 
of white sugar, three of flour, one of but- 
ter, half cup of sweet milk, one tea-xpoon 
cream tartar. three-quarters of soda, and 
the whites of eight ezew. Flavor with 
lemon, bake in round pic tins and spread 
frosting between. 


STEAMED Puppinc.—One cup suet 
chopped fine, one of raiginx, one of mo- 
laseer, one of aweet milk, one tea-spoon 
soda, one of cream tartar, two cups flour, 
valt-spoon of ralt; steam two hours. To 
be eaten with vinegar sauce. 


Cook1zs.—Two cups of sugar, thsce 
eggs, one of butter, one of cream, tea- 
spoon of soda, flavor with nutmeg or lem- 
on. Mix soft. 


Mock Cuartorre Russz.—One cup of 
butter, two cups of eugar, four cups of 
flour, one cup of sour milk, four eggs, 
one tea-epoonful of soda. Bake in layers 
as for jelly-cake. For the !nside—one 
pint of aweet milk, the yolks of two egux, 
one heaping table-spoonful of corn-starch ; 
sweeten to taste, and flavor. Bring the 
milk toa boil; then add the corn-starch 
moietened with a little milk. Stir it a 
few moments and remove from the fire. 
Put the cakes together cold. 


Snow-Dnrirt CakE.—Three cups flour, 
two cups of sugar, one-half cup of butter, 
one cup of sweet milk. the whites of five 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, onc tea-spoon- 
ful of cream tartar, one-half tea-epoonful 
zoda, Sift the flour and do not pack it 
when measuring it. 


WE are under obligations forthe fol- 
lowing receipts: 


LEMON AND ORANGE Pre.—Squeeze all 
the juice from one orange and two lemons. 
Chop the iuside and pecl of the orange 
and one lemon, add the yolks of three 
eggs, one tea-cupful of sugar and one- 
half teacup of cold water. Thie will 
will make two good-sized pies, When 
they are nearly done, beat the whites of 
the eggs toa etiff froth with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, spread on the top and 
return to the oven long enough to brown 
slightly, 

APPLeCustaRD.—Take nice sweet ap- 
ples, pare and grate or chop fine. Add 
sweet milk till you have a batter as thick 
as pumpkin pic, and beaten eyzgs, one to 
a pie, and two table-epoonfuls of sugar. 
Bake slowly. 


Wire Cake.—One cup of butter. two 
cups of sugar, three heaped cups of flour. 
to which add one tea-epoonful of yeast 
powder, whites of six eges and one cup 
of sweet milk : bake about an hour. This 
will make a large loaf. 


A nice way to use the yolks of eggs is 
to make 


Curmese Caxes.—Beat the yolks well, 


‘and to each yolk add a table-spoonful of 


sugar and oue of flour and any flavoring 
preferred. Drop them on a hot pan well 
greased, and bake inaquickoven. Make 
them small. They look pretty with other 
kinds of cake, and are very nice. 


Sat.ty Lenxs.—One pint of flour, one 
tea-epoonful of yeast-powder. two eggs, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, two 
table-spoonfula of augar; mix with milk 
to a thick batter. 

Very nice for breakfast. 


Farma Poupprne.—Boil one quart of 
milk, etir in slowly three table-spoonfuls 
of farina, let it boila few minutes. Beat 
two egys and four table-spoonfuls of sugar 
with a pint of milk and mix thoroughly 
with the farina. When it has cooled so 
as to be little more than Inkewarm, put 
in paps and bake in a moderate oven, 
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A LETTER from J. EB. f., a well-known 
lawyer of Louisiana, has the following: 

“Your Magazine is all that the news- 
papers represent it to be—far euperior in 
every respect to any other work of the 
kind published in the United States. The 
numbers received have been inspected 
by several ladies and gentlemen of our 
village, who, in point of taste and qualifi- 
cation to pronounce judgment in such 
matters, are univereally recognized as au 
Jail, and their unanimous opinton is, that 
DemMoREft’s MAGAZINE tx, in regard to 
its mechanical execution and literary ex- 
cellence, far ahead of any other periodl- 
cal of the kind in America.” 


Mrs. L. M., Alabama, writes: 

“*T find your Magazine to be all that-was 
represented, and more. The braiding 
patterns alone I think worth the year's 
subscription.” 


A SvunecriBer.— Frame, and simple 
materials for a bonnet, would cost you 
about $5. Straw and trimmings—very 
simple, of course—about the same. 

“J. Frenps"* sends money for Bulletin 
of Fashions. but only signs her name—no 
town, no county, no State. She sent last 
year a smaller sum in the same way, giv- 
ing no address, 


Mrs. E. R. M. writes: “We have re- 
ceived our Magazines and butter-knives, 
and are delighted with both, The Month- 
ly grows more delightful with each num- 
ber. We feel already doubly repaid for 
our time and money." 


Mies E. H. P., Indiana, writes: “ With 
pleasure I endeavor to renew my sub- 
scription for your valuable Magazine. I 
love {t very much, and can not do with- 
out it." 


THE following tells its own story: 


“We have the extreme satizfaction of 
acknowledging the receipt of a Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing-machine as preminm to 
a club of aubecribers to your Monthly 
Denonest, gotten up gway among lofty 
andauriferous peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, Yankeo Jim's, Placer county, 
Cal. Hurrah!" 


Mrs. M. B. J., Towa, evidently has 
poctry in her soul. She writes: “Tho 
goods you eent me came safely, and Tam 
well pleased with them. The book cov- 
ers are perfect gems. ‘Long may you 
live and prosperous may you be' for the 
kindness which you have shown to me.” 


L. 8. J.—“Spring*’ came too late for 
insertion. 


Mrs. H. J., Michigan, thus scknowl- 
edges the receipt of a premium sewing- 
machine: “ The $55 new Wheeler & Wil- 
son eewing-machine came to me all right, 
runs like a top, and gives perfect eatis- 
faction. It is a first-class machine.” 


Another lady writes: “I received my 
machine in good order, and it works com- 
plete. I may try for another, if not this 
year, T shall next, for my club are all de- 
lighted with the Monthly, and will give 
me their names again. Long live Drwo- 
REST and the MONTHLY MaGazine!"’ 


“A Conetant ScBscriner.” — White 
muslin dresses for a graduating class can 
not be gored, but they may be nade with 
deep flounces put on with a heading. 
Round high waist, made with belt and 
decp tucked yoke. Long elceves puffed, 
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or filled elightly into the seams, close at 
the wrists, and edged at the neck and 
wrists with Cluny or Valenciennes lace, 


L. C. B.—The patterns accompanying 
the Bulletin contain a gored skirt. Gored 
skirta are more universally worn than 
ever before. Short dresses are gored 
plain, trained dresses left very full at the 
back. 


Mrz. L. H., Intinom.—We have premi- 
um table-epoons and forks to match the 
tea-spoons rent you, but we do not eed our 
premium goods at any price. If we did 
we should have to open a general dry- 
goods, jewelry, and Yankee notion house. 


L. M. writes: ‘Please inform me of 
what material a traveling dress—for the 
early eummer—for a middle-aged married 
lady should be, and whether the ekirt 
should be made ahort, or simply sans a 
train? Are those full sacks only for the 
young, or suitable to older ladies. also? 

* Your authority js unquestioned by our 
whole household, in regard to all matters 
pertaining cither to the useful or the 
beantiful. Your bright face fa alwaya 
warnily greeted by all the members of our 
family. Even the husband and father lays 
aside hia paper to enjoy your presence 
fora time. All like to have pretty things, 
and an unfailing guide in the important 
matter dress, andin you we have just what 
we want. May your progperity be unin- 
terrupted, and your success be in pro- 
portion to the good you accomplish.” 

Silk serge is the most enitable and gat- 
isfactory material, if cost is not a great 
object. This ix $2.00 per yard, but wears 
forever, is considered very distinguished, 
ia cool, soft, and does not muss or 
wrinkle, It is in old-fashioned colors— 
olive, light brown, bottle-green, etc. 
Green poplinette iz alzo very nice, 

The proper outside garment would bea 
ehort paletot, loose or cut in, according 
to fancy, and fiyure on the back, with a 
ehawl or ‘‘ crogs over” front. 


Mrs. M. S. M. S8., La.—You can have 
your present subscribers booked fur next 
September, and your new sabscribers for 
the current month. 

When wafers are handed round, whether 
buttered or not, they are taken with the 
fingers. There is a delicate way of doing 
it, which is much better than the awk- 
ward endeavor to take them with a fork. 

A premium of 12 sterling silver dining- 
forks would require, for large size, 68 
esnbscribers at $3.00; for dessert size, 
the eize you want, 57 at $3.00. 


E. F. (Kant Drury), markg no price 
on his manuscript, and sends no addresa, 


“Youne Lapy."—A_ walking-dress of 
the kind mentioned is best trimmed with 
cross-cut bands of silk an inch wide, 
stitched on. They may be put on to sim. 
nlate a tunic, or upper skirt, and the short 
sack or paletot should be trimmed to 
match. 


J.P. B.—" To Seem or To Be" has 
been pnblished, The letter was sent by 
mistake. The “Areca Nut” also, and 
compensation forwarded. We shall like 
to hear from you again. 


R. F. M.—A light blue silk dreee might 
be trimmed very prettily with crimped 
silk fringe, and narrow satin head- 
ing, indicating emall buttons or nails. 
The outside garment should be either a 
rack or paletot of the same, a Warie Antii- 
nettle cape of the same, or it may be a 
black silk or lace palctot. or for very 
warm weather a * Colleen Bawn" of white 
barége or grenadine, looped up with silk 
rorettes—white, or like the dress. 

A bonnet is always worn for cere- 
monies, or city walking-dress. 


petin ace 'ta Veasihy 
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A pink wool grenadine would make a 
very pretty party dress, It should be 
trimmed with white or pink silk or satin, 
and white or pink crimped or bugle 
fringe. It would be extremely pretty 
made with a number—fiteen, ray—of very 
harrow flounces, simply bound. 

White barege capes made up as Marte 
Antoinette, will be worn, as the season 
advances. 


L. G.—Kid gloves the exact shade of 
the dress are most fashionable. 

Plain white grenadine shawls are al- 
ways Worn more or lees, 85.60 to 810.00, 

A white Marseilles suit is too dresey to 
be made short. Train it moderately. 
Make it with a short basquine, Gore, of 
course, 


Notice To ContriscTors.—We desire 
to eay to contributors, that all articles 
eent in for examination must have the 
price marked upon them, and stamps {n- 
closed for their return, if not wanted. If 
stamps are nof inclosed, we shall consider 
that a copy has been kept, and that the 
manuscript may, ff rejected, be thrown 
into the waste-basket. 

We are obliged, also, to remind onr 
frienda, that we can not answer letters 
of inquiry concerning manuecript #tories, 
as, for instance, whether we want them, 
or not, or whether we want longer or 
shorter storice. We can not tell whether 
we want anytning, or not, till we ace it; 
and we can not spend valuable time an- 
swering such letters. 

““Lucia.“—You acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of money for “ Tears of a Child,” 
but you nevlect to eign your letter, Send 
on your stories, with stamps, and, if we 
can not use them, we will return them. 

“Epitn."—The first premium is sent 
to each subscriber, in addition to the 
club premium to the getter-up of the club. 


Satire B. will find an article upon 
mourning in the fashions of the Maga- 
zine, which will give her all the infor- 
mation she needs. 


SpeciAL NUMBERS.—We often receive 
letters requesting information to be con- 
veyed in the next number ofthe Magazine. 
We have stated many times, and here say, 
once for all, that this is imposgjble. A 
Magazine which hag to be bound, and of 
which an enormous edition ix required, 
is necessarily printed some time in ad- 
vance; and very often the number in 
which certain answers are urgently de- 
sired is in print, before the letters are 
received. This will explain the cause of 
apparent neglect. 


“H.R. M."—"A Marseilles dress fora 
little boy just commencing to walk,” 
should be gored, cut low, with short 
sleeves, and trimmed with white, scarlet, 
or bluck washing braid. A little coat, 
or pelisse en suéfe, cut in with side seams. 
and trimmed with braid to correspond. 
Some prefer colora, but white braid is 
better taste, and is sure to wash well, 

The prices of patterns are published in 
our list of plain and trimmed patterns. 

A white Marscilles dress for a grown 
person may be braided, or trimmed with 
Cluny insertion, under which colored 
bands are placed. A ehort sack, or pale- 
tot, cut into the form, is the most fash- 
ionabdle, and also the best adapted to the 
material; it should be trimmed to match 
the dregs, 

8. A. C. writes: “The Monthlies and 
premiums came eafe to hand, and the sub- 
scribers are very much pleased with them. 
T thank you very much for my preminm 
(carving-knife and fork); am eo pleased 
with it. Inclosed please find money 
for package of your“ Diamond Needles ; "° 
they ure eplendid. I would not uge any 
other.” 


FE. P. M., Clarksonville.—The two little 
poems are very nice, but there ts no price 
marked upon them. We could not do 
business in the way you mention; it 
would create) too much complication. 
State your price, and We will either send 
you the money, or use it (ix an exception) 
in the purchase of goods to be forwarded 
‘to you. 

C. A.B. writes: “T have received the 
fourth copy of your model Magazine, and 
am really surprised to see euch a periodi- 
cal for the price. Ifyou have any. cir- 
culars to assiet me il getting up a club, 
please vend.” 

Mrs. G. H. C., Mason City.— “ Crino- 
line" lining is used to form a stiff under- 
facing for the skirts of either short or 
long dresses, Cambric or paper muslin 
ix put over it. It muat be cut to fit the 
bottom of a gored skirt. 

M. M., a new eubscriber, says in a 
recent letter: 4*The Magazine was duly 
received, and Tam not only pleased, but 
delighted with it. It deserves the highest 
praise, for this one thing, if no other: 
you willingly answer the requests of 
subecribere: I have never taken it be- 
fore, but from this time, henceforth and 
forever, will etand up for DexoREst.”’ 


Mrs. H. G., a distinguished lady and 
writer, saysin a note to us: * Allow me 
to congratulate vou on the improvement 
in your Magazine: it ix excellent in tone, 
and full of exceedingly valuable infor- 
mation.” 


Miss V. L.—We don't want sentimental 
spoctry. We would pay the price men- 
j tioned, if the stories were original, and 
good, 

Mra. J. A. C., Maas., writes: “Our 
Magnzines and premiums came to hand 
in due time. The needles I am quite 
pleased with; the butter-knives very 
acceptable, ag well as stylish. My‘ Purt- 
tan’ husband raid I should be ‘hum- 
bugged.’ I tell him to wait till I get 
one of Carhart & Necdham‘s beautiful 
melodeons, for which I intend to make 
an effort this year.” 

That is the way it works; we have lady 
subscribers who have been getting every 
year large clubs, for the past five years. 
They commenced with ;two, three, and 
four subscribers, and end with from 
twenty to sixty 


C. H. L., Duchess Co., writes thus 
concerning his club: 

“T have seen most of the subscribers 
whose names I sent to you, and they 
seem very well satisfied with your Maga- 
zine, and speak very hichly of it. Not 
one of them would exchange {t for any 
other that they know of, which is en- 
couraging to me, as well as ft ie to you. 
T take as much pleasure in perusing your 
Magazine as my wife does, and she thinks 
it is one of the best. I have had one of 
magazines introduced to my no- 
tice, but I prefer yours to any that 1 
ever read Or saw." 

D. J. M., 9 good and distinguished an- 
thority, writes: ‘Please say for me 
Youna AmERica beats the world all hol- 
low, and even H—— can not supersede 
Demonest’s Family and Fashion Maga- 
zine, it being, without fail, the popular 
standard of good taste and elegance.” 


Mra, J. A. B.—We think the following 
must be the receipts referred to: 


Snampoo Wasa For THE Harr.—A cup 
of white home-made foft-soap., a pint of 
bay rum, half pint of water, one ounce of 


glycerine, one ounce of borax, half ounce ; 


of ammonia, half ounce tincture of can- 
tharides; mix all well together, and when 
used rub thoroughly {nto the roots of the 
hair. 


AN ExcetLentT Harn REsToRAaTIve.— 
Two ounces pure castor-oil, two ounces 
rectified eptrite, six ounces alum, a few 
drops of esrence. 

A*P.S." from a subscriber is conched 
in the following pleasant terms: ** The 
; last number of your delightful Magazine 
has been received, and I can not refrain 
from informing you of the admiration 
which it 80 deserredly commands, not only 
from all my family, but everyone to whom 
T have shown it, and which is heightened 
by each successive number. Nothing 
could induce me to part with it now, as it 
is not only a source of enjoyment but of 
valuable information.” 

Mrs. M. E. HW. writes: “* The Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing-machine that you ecnt me 
I have to-day received all right, for which 
Tam much obliged to you. I have not 
yet vet itup, but it isa beautiful machine, 
and I have no doubt {it will work as nice- 
ly an it looks, Already many long, tedi- 
ous eeame grow beautifully less as I think 
of that magical helper.” 

—_——e © e_—__—__ 


LARGE PREMIUMS. 


Wr have never sent away #0 many 
large premiums in the same epace of 
time as during the last three or four 
months, Among them are pianos, me- 
lodeons, uncounted = sewing-machines, 


| cooking-stoves, Webster's dictionaries, 


albums, family¥ Bibles, whole pieces of 
murlin, quantities of silver and cutlery, 
and one silk dress, 

Now, ladies, eclect your preminme 
learly inthe season. Don't wait till the 
last day before the first of January, but 
take time by the forelock, and, our word 
for it, you can succeed in getting anything 
| you please, 

——+046_—__ 
THE JULY NUMBER. 


Ocr July number will contain a large 
additional amount of reading-mattcr, cs- 
pecially adapted to summer and country 
leixure. We advise our lady readers to 
look out for it. It will also contain the 
usnal social cesays, gossip, etorics, 
poemr, and miscellaneous matter. and, 
together with ita fashions and honschold 
topics, form an extremely valuable and 
enjoyable number, which ladies can not 
do without. Be sure and order it. 


—+00—__—_—_ 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We have pleasure in drawing the 
attention of our lady readers to the new 
store No. 727 Broadway, corner of Waver- 
ley Place, B. F. Fuller, proprietor. The 
store ia named the Magazin de Paris, from 
the fact that the articles kept are exclu- 


sively of Paris and French manufacture, 
consisting of laces, gloves, ribbons, dress- 
trimmings. Jewelry, fancy articles, and 
ladies’ underclothing. | The proprietor 
having had twenty years’ experience in 
the foreign markete, enables him to cater 
for the fashionable world; and, as he im- 
ports direct from manufacturers, he can 
give to his patrons the pecuniary advan- 
tare thereby gained, and at the same time 
afford himself a fair remunerative profit. 
Ladies residing in distant towns can have, 
upon application, a lst of prices of any 
kind of goods, Ladies" underclothing, 
consisting of night-dreas, chemise, and 
drawers, from fifteen dollars up. 


———- oe —__—_—_ 


THE misery of being called upon 
suddenly to make a speech was 
once got over by a noted English 
| mathematician, who delivered him- 
self in this fashion: “Gentlemen, & 
morbid desire for originality pre- 
; Vents me from saying, ‘This is 
the proudest moment of my life,’ 
and it does not occur to me to ray 
anything else.” 


2) 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Wr alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what ls best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our readers; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacriti ice; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they ma: be 
consulted with a certainty that everything 
in stated will be ound precisely as Tepreseated. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it n rfid 

that they should send in thelradvertisements 


bythe twenty-first of the month to secure inser- 


tion In the follo' 
Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 

sonally ifthey will, when writing for articles, 

84) they saw them advertised in Dzmongst's 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


An Attraction on n Broadway—Hundreds 
of persons promenading Broadway on 
Saturday were attracted to the show 
window of the GroveR & Baker estab- 
Nshment, by the most beautiful display 
of sewing-machine work ever exhibited 
in this city. The articles, which consist- 
ed of an embroidered Table Cover, a Bed 
Quilt, and infants’ robes, were made at 
the Metropolitan Furnishing Rooms, to 
fill an order from California, and the en- 
ttre work was executed on the Grover & 
Baker Machine. Any description we 
could give of the beautiful stitching and 
quilting, and the elaborate and tasteful 
embroidery displayed in theso articles, 
would fail to do justice either to the ma- 
chine or the operator. Those who ad- 
mire the beautiful, and desire to see the 
perfection of Sewing-Machine work, will 
do well to visit the Grover & Baker es- 
tablishment before these magnificent 
specimene are sent away. 


Cleopetra, on the Cydnus, with spicy 
gums burning on the ivory deck of her 
pleasure-barge, was not enveloped in such 
an atmosphere of voluptuous fragrance as 
that which surrounds the modern belle 
who uses Phalon’s ‘Flor de Mayo,” the 
new perfume for the handkerchief. Sold 
by all druggists. 

A Fire Engine for Every Household, and 
Garden Syringe and Engine in one, for 
$5. No other equals it for applying 
liquids to plants, trees or field crops, for 
destroying insects. Various eizes—im- 
proved styles. Agents wanted in every 
town. Scnd stamp for circulars to N. E. 
P. Pump Co., Danvers, Mass. 

The Great American Tea Co.’s French 
Breakfast and Dinner Coffee.—Owing to 
the fine flavor and great strength of this 
coffee, it requires a less quantity than is 
generally used of other coffees. Boil over 
aquick fire not exceeding one minute. 
It is much Improved by breaking an egg 
into the pot. It will settle perfectly clear 
in five minutes. Serve with eugar and 
cream, or scalded milk. Fora dinner cof- 
fec, serve without cream or milk. Napo- 
Jeon, in preparing this coffee, never allow- 
ed it to be boiled, but filtered it through 
apercolator. That is the favorite French 
etyle of preparing it. 


Ldelrie Weners. 


For Marking C1 Clothing, &e. 


Bingle, 60 cts.) three for for $1; per dosen, $3, 
For Writing « on Wood. 
PRICES: 

Bingle, 60 cts.) two for o for $1) per dosen, $4, 
pie pent prepaid by mall or ¢ or ull oF express on receipt of 
4g More | convenient tha than Ink."—American 


invaluable for marking linen."—Chicago 


Manufactured and sold by the 
TRDELIBUS PENCIL COMPANY, 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Fats oY Stations and dealers in all parts of 
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RURAL BOOKS, 


‘The Wheeler & Wilson § Sewing Machine 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


‘That will pay every ene whe owns The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth Plate. 


areood of land te buy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 


245 BROADWAY, New York. 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


Br Axprgw S. Forugr. 


It ee all about Strawberries, Raspberr\ 

Blackberries, Barberries, Dwarf Cherries, Cur. 
rants, Gooscberriee Cranberries, Huckleberries, 
Cornelian Cherries, etc. 


This book covers the whole ground of Propa- 


gaton, Culture, Varietics, Packing. ctc. Price, 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


In the Market and Family Garden. | 


Br Prrer Hewprason. 


Cont: : Men fitted for Gardenin 
ofCa npital Fe Required, Profits of er: 
in, anures and lmplemen 
ation, Preparation. hen an te 
Transplanting. Insects, Varieties and C 
tion, Packin; 
Winter. Price, ¢ 


ow, 
ultiva 


for Shipping, Preservation in 
10. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 
Br Axparw 8. Fuuren. 


Corrents : Growing from See, Pr 
tion from Buds, Pro Ing Houses, © 
in Open Air, How to Make 

rape, Hybridizing, Crosaing, 
Pratt: Insects, Mildew, Siin-scald, ete. Val: 
uable and Discarded Varietics, New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Price, ¢1.50. 


opaga 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


The New Book on Apples. 
Br Doctor Hees A. Wanprr. 
Cowrzmrs: Histo ropegation, Buds, Cut- 
tings, Site for an pcaberdty paration of Soil, 
Selections, Planting, Culture and Pruning, Rr 
pening snd Preserving, Classification, Descrip- 
jon, etc. Price, ¢3. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
Br S. M. Sauwprnrs. 
sel an ce ae 


oultry for Tentbidon. ore 
taper it ooo cloth, 75 cents. 


COTTON CULTURE. 


Br J. B. Lruanx, 


7 new work, and a complete manual for cot- 
wing. intended for those whos are una: 


her, Esq, 2u na Cation and ae v- 
the details of manufacturing the oll. abe a 
contains a colored Map of the Cotton Lands of 


the United States, besides other illustrations. 
18mo, 190 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 
Under poiatobeaeel 


Br Cuantes Darwin, M.C., F. R. 8., etc., in 
two vols., with a preface by the author, and 
alo. one by Pror. Asa Gnar, of Cambridge, 


search. All the domestic animals, from horses 
and cattle to Canary birds and honey 
discussed, as well as our leading culinary and 
other pints: making it a work of the greatest 
interest, not only to the breeder, the intelligent 
farmer, an the man Re sclence, but tou the gen- 
eral ler. Two volumesof nearly 1,100 pages. 
Ulustrated. Price $6.00. 


{™ Any of the above-named Books will be 
forwarded, post-paid, to any address in the 
United States (except those Territories reached 
by the Overland California Mail only), on receipt 
of the price, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
Publishers of the American Agrioulturist, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 


By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and 
different stitches can be made, viz.: the Locx, the Dousiz Loor 
oS Exvastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented 
‘y Tunzr-Tuurap Exsxorpgry Stitcn. 

y At the lata Fair of the American Institute, the embroidery 

executed by this plate received the first premium, while that 
z done on the Grover & Baker Machine rétcived the second 
premium. 5 


Price of Plate, $10.00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING 00., No. 671 Broadway, WN. Y. 


FuURNITO RE 


2d & 3d Avenue RB. RB. 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 130 & 1828 HESTER STREETS, 
Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


FURNITURE, CARPETS. AND BEDDING, 


OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY. 


INGRAINS, AND ALL wipTus OIL-CLOTHS. 
All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 


THE 
BARTRAM co FANTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


FIRST PREMIUM 
OVER DOUBLE-THREAD MACHINES, 


AND 
AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
AND THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE Fam. 1867. 


0: 


The Machine manufactured by this Company is a SINeLE-THREAD Machine, and 
it is now a well-established fact that the seam made by this machine is stronger, 
MORE ELASTIC, and more handeome than any other. 

This Machine performs in a enperior manner ordinary sewing, hemming, felling, 
braiding, embroidering, tucking, cording, quilting, binding, etc., also, makes Button 
and Eyelct-Holes perfectly, without any other finishing. 

It sews from the thickest to the thinnest fabric without change of tension, and 
securely fastens both ends of the scam. 

The thread, being used directly from the baa obviates the trouble with double- 


The tension {s novel in design, casily vindereGods and the most perfect in use. 
The needle is straight and velf-adjusting. . 


Being more simple in its construction, {t is net Hable to get out of order like 
other machines, and runs go casily that a child can work it. 


Mustrated Circulars mailed free, on application. 


Principal Office and Warereoms : 


MME. DEMORESTS EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 


838 BROADWAY, New York. 


(a Reliable Agents wanted in every city and town. 


Pure aes 


me Coton oe 


ey 


cite 


ew 


th 
Solferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 per volume ; or in 


BooBHBInDpDIN cG. 


Subscribers’ Numbers of Demorest's Mon 
Bound at the office of publication, 473 Broadway, 


the center-table, $5.58. Back numbers furnished to complete 


Turkey morocod, full gilt and gilt edges, a superb volume for 
sets at twenty-five cents each. 


Stimpson’s Scientific Pen. 


1 doz, Pens (ass' points), and Ink-retain: 
Holder mailed isi on receipt of 50 cents. ing 
A.S. BARNES & CO., N.Y. 


CARPETS, 
BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, AN 


Piano-Fortes. A 


Housekeepers will be Hed, 
the week or month, if preferred. a Pa Bey. br 


a 


$60 MACHINE. 
Finkle & Lyon Sewing-Machine 


COMPANY, 


No, 587 Broapwar. 


ae agent wanted in ey town, also travel: 
age ‘Oo appoint local agenta, for which a 
liberal cash premium Is offered. A splendid pay- 
ing business” Send for Cireuter. i cummed 


fore the pati mbiey af of gee 
fore the public, which are of t 
to the ladies, is the SkirkBoncrter a 


useful inyentions now be- 


Shoulder-Brace. They are made of elas- 
Me helen keep the shoulders back with- 
out unpleasant pressure. To this are at- 
tached straps with hooks, on which ike 
band of the skirt is suspended. Formerly, 
ladies had their hi urdened with the 
weight of their clothes, and every woman, 
who values her health and ease, should 
wear them.—N. Y. Correspondent of the 


mes. 
Peed Sospenaer and Sarai are 
0 ma st free. $1, , 
and ‘Be. for ‘children's, Se DEON, 
MME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM 
OF FASHIONS, 
4% Broadway, N. Y. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


Lmporters and Jewelers,” 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 
Plate for private familics, churches, associations, 
military companies, ete. 

The facilities tn manufacturing on so large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 

Watches, of all first-class makers In Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortoise- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belta, Sashes, Flags, etc. 

GALLERY OF ART. 

Palntings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 
es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fana, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
tollet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion in this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich aasort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
newand elegant designs, to sult private resi- 
dences, stores, or public places. 

HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 

Our assortment of Sheffield and American 
Plated Ware and Cutlery is at all times very ex- 
tensive and complete. 

BALL, BLACK & CO. 


Hewrer Batt, Wriirax Brack, 
Eszxzzzr Mornor. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


| New York Purchasing Agency. 


Conscientious care is taken in the selection of 
all articles, from the moet insignificant to the 
most costly, aud the utmost promptness observed 
in the fulfillment of the wishes of correspond- 
enta, 

* In order to secure the lowest posalble prices, 
we are under the necessity of making this busl- 
neas a positive cash operation, and therefore re- 
quire the probable amount sent with the order. 


If more than sufficient is sent, the unexpended 
balance will be returned with the Is: or if 
ten per cent. is sent with the order, the balance 
may be collected by the Express on delivery of 


the goods. 
Address Mux. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST'S 
Spiral Spring Bosom Pads. 


Their peculiar elasticity, comfortable adapta- 
tion, great durability, lightness, and perfect con- 
struction, do not fall to secure entire approbation. 
They are furnished at $1 per palr, and are sent by 
mall, securely done up, post free, on receipt of 
price. No measures are required, as they are 
adapted to any sized person. 


Address 


Mur. DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
Benoiton Dress-Loopers. 


Decidedly the most convenient, ornamen- 
tal, useful and durable arrangement for 
looping up the dress in graceful folds. 
They are very easily adjusted, perfectly 
secure, and universal Vy approved. Price, 
50 cents per set. Mailed " 


The Hyperion Hair Curler. 


Oh! ny have you seen In your walks through 
the lan 


e 
What audi we hall as the greatest inven- 
ion :— 

A boon to our sex, 20 ready at hand— 

An ald to their toilets without an objection ? 
The ladies declare that for curling the 
Our Hyperion Hair Curler \s used everywhere. 
The Hyperion Huir Curler—oh! long may it 


wave 
On the heads of the fair, in the homes of the 
brave. 


A black, shining roller, compact in one piece, 
With slmple elastic to roll the bright hair on; 

Done up in neat boxes, to carry with ease— 
Six, nine, or a dozen to sult every fair one. 

No trouble or care—no burning the hair, 

But bright graceful curls, so admirers declare ;— 

The Hyperion Hair Curler—oh! long will it 


Bt 
Inthe homes of the fair and the hands of the 
gay. 


MME, DEMOREST’S 


BOSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roseate hue, 
imparting a youthful freshness, and softening it 
lntoa life-like glow. Price, 60cents. Muiled free 
on recelpt of price. 


Short-Hand without a Master, 


By which the nature’ of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Specches, Trials, etc., may be attained 
Ina few hours. Fifty-fourth edition, with sup- 
plement, Price 25 cents. Send orders to O. A. 
ORBACH, 102 Nussau Street, New York. 


doilin, 
soap, 


made, 


Union Washing- Machine 


AND CLOTHES WRINGER COMBINED. 
The only int suoceseful Washing- Machine ever Inirodaced: 
ret e award Europe an merica. 
Wester us wisd Perfectly without soaking, rubbing, or 
and without injury to he most tender fabric. 


bor, and health. 
The Wringer will ftany kind of tub, and 


J. WARD & CO., 23 Cortlandt St., New York, 


200 sold. acd no ‘complaints 
sold, and no com: 
ort is the moet Burable 


And 102 Summer Street, Boston, Maas. 


VAN NAME & CO., Cinclunatl, O., and St. Louts, Mo. 
HARRY DUVALL, 164 Lake Street, Chicago, IL. 


ORATORY: SACRED AND SECULAR; 


OR, THE EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAK- 
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ONE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


SHREN AD SEB. 
— <p 


Words by GEORGIA HABERSHAM. Music by A. DISBECKER. 
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sum - mer sky, And the soft west wind is sigh - ing. But bet - ter than this I 
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sweet guitar, At one o’clockinthe morn - ing, At one o’clockin the morn - ing, 
heart rejoice, At one o’clockin the morn - ing, At one o’clockin the morn - ing; 
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